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This  volume  is  intended  to  exemplify  the  mode  in 
which  the  School,  transferred  by  the  Reformation  from 
the  Priesthood  to  the  Congregation,  can  continue  under 
religious  government,  consistently  with  the  privileges 
of  the  laity,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  duty  of 
the  Civil  Power  to  fit  its  subjects  for  the  discharge 
of  their  functions  as  citizens. 

A  scheme  of  purely  secular  education  is  truly  sepa- 
rated from  one  of  religious  character  by  a  gulf;  but 
how  deep  soever  that  chasm  may  be,  it  will  he  crossed 
by  one  stride,  if  the  principle  of  religious  government 
be  abandoned* 

Parliament  has  repealed  religious  tests,  and  repudi- 
^  ated  the  idea  on  which  they  depend,  —  that  the  law 
;;^  has  any  authority  over  conscience.  The  legislature  can, 
^     therefore,  only  support  the  religious  character  of  th6 
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School  by  confiding  its  management  to  the  Religious 
Communions ;  for  to  enforce  religious  doctrine  by  law, 
would  be  to  interfere  with  conscience. 

The  traditional  claims  for  the  maintenance  of  the  re- 
ligious government  of  Schools  are  mingled  with  others 
of  recent  origin,  which  it  is  one  of  my  chief  objects  to 
set  forth. 

Such  Schools  as  now  exist  have  been  established  by 
the  Religious  Communions,  aided,  of  late  years,  by  the 
State. 

.  The  character  and  number  of  elementary  Schools,  if 
abandoned  to  voluntary  support,  may  he  inferred  from 
the  condition  of  public  education  in  1833,  and  its  sub- 
sequent progress  and  improvement,  especially  since 
1846. 

To  define  the  province  of  voluntary  agency,  in 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  National 
Education,  is,  therefore,  one  main  part  of  my  design. 
I  neither  join  those  who  would  repudiate  such  aid,  nor 
those  who  would  reject  that  of  the  State ;  but  I  would 
earnestly  co-operate  with  all  who  desire  to  rescue  from 
neglect  or  abuse  the  endowments  founded  by  the  piety 
of  our  ancestors. 

Worn  with  work,  scathed  by  former  controversies, 
and  slowly  restored  to  life  after  four  years  of  suffering, 
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I  am  conscious  that  I  tread  on  the  ashes  and  scoriae  of 
unexhausted  fires,  and  that  it  may  seem  vain  to  desire 
to  convert  this  crater  into  a  garden.  But  I  remember 
the  warning,  that  ^^  no  man,  having  put  his  hand  to 
the  plough,  look  back.'* 
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CHAPTER  I. 


A   BEYIEW   OF   PARTIES. 


The  establishment  of  a  system  of  national  education 
is  so  connected  with  the   earliest  traditions  of  eccle- 
siastical authority,  and  with  the  struggles  for  religious 
and  civil  freedom  which  have  caused  two  of  the  most 
memorable  revolutions  in  our  history ;  and  is  so  inter- 
woven with  the  results  of  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
religious  zeal  in  the  last  century,  that  no  plan  for  its 
promotion  worthy  of  a  statesman  has  been  proposed  to 
Parliament,   without   exciting  vehement   controversy. 
The  existence  of  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  was 
endangered  in  1839  by  the  attempt  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  education  of  the  people,  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  equality  of  their  civil  rights  in  matters 
of  religion.     The  Church  was  probably  less  alarmed 
by  the  recognition  of  this  civil  equality,  than  by  the 
absence  from  that  scheme  of  any   definition   of  the 
limits  of  the  civil  power.     Such  definition  was  then 
impossible,  but  its   absence  aroused  the  most  extra- 
vagant terror.     Impelled  by  this,  fear,  the  Church,  in 
the    defence  of   her    traditional    privileges,    assumed 
the  responsibility  of  resisting,  by  the  utmost  exercise 
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of  her  authority  and  influence  in  the  country,  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Throne,  the  first  great  plan  ever  proposed,  by  any 
government,  for  the  education  of  the  humblest  classes  in 
Great  Britain.  The  statesmen  who  sustained  this  grave 
discomfiture  were  not,  however,  discouraged.  They 
failed  indeed  to  establish  a  normal  school,  under  the 
direction  of  the  civil  power,  for  training  in  religion 
and  secular  learning  the  teachers  of  the  poor.  The 
scheme  of  the  normal  school  was  the  most  direct  mode 
of  asserting  the  emancipation  of  the  common  school, 
from  the  surviving  claims  for  a  purely  priestly  con- 
trol. It  repudiated  the  canon  of  1603,  never  bind- 
ing on  the  laity,  which  declared  that  the  school- 
master should  be  licensed  by  the  ordinary.  It  as- 
serted the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  in  popular 
education,  in  order  that  it  might  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  laity,  and  secure  to  parents  and  scholars 
the  rights  of  conscience.  It  offered  to  all  reli- 
gious denominations  a  recognition  of  the  equality 
of  their  civil  rights,  while  it  claimed  their  aid,  to 
elevate  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  as  christians  and  citizens, 
those  classes  which  were  degraded  by  ignorance,  not 
only  below  the  range  of  the  electoral  franchise,  but, 
too  often  below  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  public 
ministrations  of  religion.  But  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  survived,  when  the  design  of  the 
normal  school,  which  incorporated  these  principles, 
was  abandoned.  It  has  ever  been  the  chief  honour 
of  that  department,  that  its  opponents  have,  at  all  times, 
endeavoured  to  excite  apprehension  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  civil  power  would  be  exerted  by  it, 
to  deliver  the  weak  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance; 
of  the  fidelity,  with  which  it  would  guard  the  rights 
of  conscience,  especially  among  the  poor  and  defence- 
less; of  the  zeal,  with  which  it  would  vindicate  the 
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rights  of  the  laity;  and  of  the  prominence,  which  it 
would  give  to  the  secular  education  of  the  people,  while 
it  took  -  care  that  the  "  youth  of  this  country  should 
be  religiously  brought  up." 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  this  Committee,  public 
education  gradually  improved  and  expanded,  until  in 
1842,  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  again  awakened 
controversy,  by  laying  before  Parliament  the  Education 
Clauses  of  the  Factories'  Regulation  Bill.  The  plan  pro- 
posed in  1839  had  been  based  on  the  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  civil  rights  among  religious  Communions. 
Warned  by  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Church  to  that 
scheme,  Sir  James  Graham  founded  his  measure  on  the 
existing  state  of  the  law,  as  to  the  toleration  of  diversities 
of  religious  belief.  While,  however,  the  Church  had  not 
hesitated  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  public 
education,  by  refusing  to  accept  any  scheme  based  on 
religious  equality,  the  various  denominations  of  Dissent 
were  not  less  earnest  in  repudiating  one,  in  which  such 
equality  was  not  fully  recognised.  Doubtless  the  prin- 
ciples at  stake  were  momentous.  The  crisis,  both  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  Dissidents  from  her  communion,  was 
one,  by  which  the  history  of  religion  in  this  country 
could  not  fail  to  be  gravely  affected.  A  conviction  of 
the  vastness  of  these  issues  must  have  been  required,  to 
enable  any  earnest  man,  who  had  a  clear  insight  into 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  the  labouring  classes, 
to  refuse  to  them  the  Bread  of  Life.  Yet  earnest  men 
both  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it  did  not  hesitate.  The 
Church  firmly  refused  to  relinquish  her  supremacy  in 
matters  of  religion.  The  Dissidents  sternly  rejected 
her  ascendency.  The  people  remained  with  feeble  and 
inefficient  means  of  instruction,  or  were  abandoned  to 
absolute  neglect  and  ignorance,  with  all  its  fatal 
consequences. 

In  the  interval  between  1842  and  1846,  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Government  cautiously   extended   the   adminis- 
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tration  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council.  This  development  was  probably  the  more 
gradual)  because  that  grea€  statesman  was  unwilling 
to  subject  a  Government,  which  had  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  a  vast  fiscal  reform,  to  the  fur- 
ther risks  arising  from  the  controversies  which 
had  attended  every  step  towards  a  system  of  public 
education.  Every  act  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Grovernment,  was,  how- 
ever, a  confirmation  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
policy  of  their  predecessors  had  been  founded.  Every 
proposal  by  which  that  policy  would  have  been  en- 
dangered (and  such  proposals  were  not  wanting)  was 
deliberately  rejected.  The  principles  on  which  the 
department  had  been  originally  founded  were  practi- 
caUy  developed,  by  a  process  of  natural  growth.  The 
abandonment  of  the  Educ{ition  Clauses  of  the  Factories' 
Regulation  Bill,  in  1842,  marked  the  deference  paid 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham  to  the  re- 
pugnance of  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  to 
acknowledge  any  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion. 
They  plainly  yielded  to  the  unequivocal  rejection  of  aU 
authority  over  the  conscience,  and  to  the  assertion  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  Though,  therefore,  the  advance  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  appeared,  during  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Government,  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  increase  of  the 
public  grant  and  of  the  number  of  inspectors  and 
normal  schools,  the  principles  of  a  great  public  policy 
were  in  operation,  and  were  silently  attracting  to  them- 
selves, like  centres  of  crystallization,  a  mass  of  pre- 
cedent and  authority,  which  was  destined  to  become 
irresistible. 

The  controversies  which  had  occurred  in  1889  and 
1842  were  not  however  unattended  with  transient  evils. 
The  oflfepring  of  such  strife  are  parties,  embodying  its 
excesses,  which  they  propagate  like  diseases  rendered 
hereditary  by  the   errors  of  our  forefathers.     Thus, 
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the  Dissenters  had  supported,  both  by  petition  and 
active  exertion,  the  scheme  of  the  Government  in 
1839,  in  which  the  most  energetic  exercise  of  the  civil 
power  for  the  educ&tion  of  the  people  was  involved. 
Nevertheless,  alarmed  by  the  plan  of  1842,  they 
created,  chiefly  among  the  Congregational  body,  a  party 
representing  that  the  voluntary  effects  of  religious  zeaJ 
were  sufficient  for  the  education  of  the  entire  nation  — 
deprecating  the  action  of  the  Government,  and  even 
rejecting  its  aid  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with 
religious  liberty,  and  as  dangerous  to  civil  rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  had  always  existed  in  the 
Church  a  party,  which  now  gradually  aroused  itself  to 
greater  activity.  It  consisted  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
clergy  and  of  a  much  smaller  body  of  laity,  who  had 
adopted  exalted  notions  of  the  authority  to  teach,  de- 
rived by  an  unbroken  succession  from  the  Apostles. 
They  represented  the  interference  of  the  State  in 
public  education,  as  an  intrusion  into  the  province 
of  the  Church — the  attempt  to  establish  co-operation 
between  the  civil  and  spiritual  power,  as  a  struggle^ 
between  irreconcilable  systems.  They  required  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Government  to  the  Church,  so  that 
it  might  help  the  Church  on  its  own  terms.  ^  They 
desired  to  restore  to  the  Church  the  power  which  even 
in  civil  matters  she  possessed^,  in  that  mediaeval  period 

1  *' It  waft  no  question  of  conflict  or  diflerence  between  individuals  or  par- 
ties; it  was  a  struggle  between  opposite  and  irreconcilable  systems.  Tbese 
systems  sought  to  occupy  the  same  ground.  To  divide  the  ground  between 
them  was  impossible.  The  Clergy  of  the  Church  did  not  Irish  to  divide  the 
province  of  education  with  the  secular  power.** — Rev.  O,  A»  DewUon't  Speech 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Welle  Dioeeean  Societiee^  held  at  }^ells 
in  1849,  ffte  Bishop  in  the  chair.    At  reported  in  the  Bath  Chronicle, 

*  '*  The  case  was  this — a  rery  simple  one ;  so  long  as  the  civil  power  would 
help  the  spiritual  power  to  do  God*s  work  in  the  world,  on  those  terms  of 
which  alone  the  spiritual  power  could  be  the  fitting  judge,  so  long  the  help 
would  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  thankfully  received.**  —  Rev,  G,  A.  DeniemCa 
Speech  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Societies^  held  at 
Wells  m  1649,  the  Bishop  in  the  chair.    As  reported  in  the  Bath  Chronicle. 

^  *'  Oar  Saxon  Ethelbert  received  not  Christianity,  but  the  Church ;  or 
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when  learning  was  chiefly  confined  to  clerks.  They  even 
denied  that  the  civil  power  had  any  duty  in  public  edu- 
cation, or  any  connexion  with  it  whatever,  except  that 
of  providing  the  means  and  reaping  the  benefits.^  They 
asserted  the  divine^  commission  of  the  Church  to  teach, 

rather  he  did  not  receive  the  Church,  but  the  Church  received  him  into 
\ts&\fr -^  Archdeacon  Manning's  Charge^  July  1649,  p.  40. 

**  The  councils  of  our  Saxon  state,  in  which  the  Bishop  and  the  Earl, 
*  the  mass  Thane  and  the  world  Thane,*  side  bj  side,  gave  justice  to  a 
peaceful  people,**  &c.  &c. — Ibid,  p.  41. 

*'  The  true  and  perfect  idea  of  Christendom  is  the  constitution  of  all  social 
order  upon  the  basis  of  faith,  and  within  the  unity  of  the  Church.  This 
controlling  idea  once  preserved  the  external  unity  of  independent  kingdoms, 
and  the  internal  unity  of  States.** — Ibid.  p.  42. 

**  The  sacredness  of  the  State,  then,  was  completed  by  its  incorporation  with 
the  Church.  It  was  sacred  because  it  was  consecrated  to  God.  And  through 
all  after  ages  of  concurrent  action,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  in  matters  of 
religion,  was  either  an  endowment  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Church,  or  the 
action  of  the  Church  itself,  through  the  forms  and  procedures  of  the  civil 
order.** — Ibid.  p.  43. 

'  "^  Let  it  be  plainly  and  finally  made  clear,  that  the  copartnership  of  the 
Church  and  the  State,  in  the  work  of  education,  is  in  the  fruits,  and  not  in  the 
direction.** — Archdeacon  Manning* e  Charge^  Jnfyt  1849,  p.  54. 

"  But  that  gives  to  the  State  no  claim  as  joint  founder  to  intervene  in  the 
management  of  schools.** — Ibid.  p.  54. 

"^  We  are  not  forming  State  schools,  nor  mixed  schools,  but  Church  schools.** 
---Ibid.  p.  60. 

*  **  They  were  fighting  for  great  and  sacred  principles — for  the  upholding 
of  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  God*s  church,  as  charged  by  God  with  the 
responsibility  of  educating  the  people.** — Rev.  O.  A,  Deniean^s  Speech  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  Bath  and  WeUs  Dioceean  Society  in  1849  ,*  the  Bishop  in 
the  chair. 

"  Parochial  education  was  a  portion  of  the  parochial  charge.  It  was  as 
much  a  part  of  the  system  of  Church  government  and  discipline  as  parochial 
worship ;  and  when  the  Stat«  asked  the  Church  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
education,  it  ought  not  to  impose  any  condition  which,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  could  fetter  parochial  efforts,  or  mar  parochial  duties  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  (Cheers.)"^  Joseph  Napier^  Esq.y  M.P^  at 
Church  Education  Meeting  held  at  Williis  Rooms  on  February  12.  1850. 

^  We  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  Government  and  to  Parliament,  not  to  ask 
for  a  participation  in  the  grants  of  money  distributed  on  the  present  principle, 
but  to  tell  them,  backed  by  the  voice  of  three-fourths  of  the  empire,  of  all 
denominations,  that  the  State  shall  not,  without  a  creed,  and  witJiout  a 
sacrament,  and  without  any  ministerial  authority  firom  God,  undertake  to 
educate  the  people  of  this  country.  (Tremendous  cheers.y* — Rev.  W.  SeweU^ 
at  the  same  Meeting, 

**The  clergy  have  a  divine  commission  to  teach  the  children.** — The  Rev. 
Mr.  Barter^  (he  Warden  of  Winchester  CoQege^  at  the  same  Meeting, 

**  We  feel  it  necessary  to  say  that,  by  the  term  Education^  we  mean  training 
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and  contended  that  the  school  was  not  less  her  province 
than  the  altar  or  the  pulpit ;  declaring,  in  the  words  of 
Archdeacon  Manning,  that  "the  attempt^  to  divide 
between  the  religious  and  secular  elements  is  destructive 
of  the  religious  character  and  essential  unity  of  education 
and  of  schools."  The  Master^  was  to  be  the  catechist,  or, 
as  some  would  have  had  it,  the  deacon  of  the  clergyman, 
or  to  be  appointed  and  dismissed  by  him,  and  in  any  case 
to  be  licensed  by  the  ordinary.  The  clergyman  ought 
to  have  secured  to  him  such  authority^  in  the  school, 

for  time  and  eternity,  and  that,  according  to  our  belief,  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  divinelj  appointed  Teacher  of  the  English  nation." — Petition 
to  the  Queen,  adopted  at  this  Meeting, 

"  I  find  that  it  is  proposed  to  constitute  a  central  school  to  supply  with 
teachers  those  schools  in  which  are  to  be  taught  the  children  of  the  poor  — 
that  especial  province  of  Christ's  Church."—  The  Hon,  J,  C,  Talbot^  QC,^  at 
the  same  Meeting. 

»  Charge,  July,  1849,  p.  22. 

2  «<  The  institutions  and  measures  absolutely  needed  by  the  Church  are, 
(4.)  a  public  examination  with  grant  of  degree  and  license  to  the  pupils  of 
^e  training  schools  and  other  schoolmasters;  (6.)  the  admission  of  school- 
masters who  have  purchased  to  themselves  a  good  degree  into  holy  orders.**— 
Archdeacon  Manning's  Charge,  Jufy,  1849,  p.  75,  in  a  note. 

^*  The  schoolmaster  was  as  important  to  the  clergyman  as  his  curate :  if  he 
had  a  master  who  did  not  concur  in  his  views,  the  clergyman  would  find 
himself  thwarted :  he  would  not  be  able  to  teach  in  the  school  the  right 
doctrine,  if  the  master  taught  that  which  was  inconsistent  with  his  doctrine. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  original  terms  of  the  Society  leave  it  free  to  the  pro- 
moters of  schools  to  make  the  clergyman  the  main  organ  of  the  schools  ;  to 
give  to  him  the  power  of  appointing  or  excluding  the  masters  if  he  pleased.** 
— Rev,  Dr,  Wordsworth,  Canon  of  Westminster,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  National 
Society  held  June  6.  1849. 

'*The  power  of  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  schoolmaster,  school- 
mistress, and  assistant  teachers  is  still  withheld  from  the  clergyman ;  and  so 
long  as  this  is  so,  it  is  surely  quite  idle  to  say  that  the  clergyman  has  *  the 
moral  and  religious  superintendence  of  the  school*,  as  claimed  for  him  by 
the  National  Society,  or  even  of  '  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  all 
the  scholars  attending  the  school,*  as  ^conceded*  by  the  Committee  of 
Council.  (3.)  The  appeal  to  the  bishop  on  all  points  is  still  denied.** — Church 
Education,  a  Pamphlet  by  Rev.  G,  A.  Denistm,  1849,  p.  12. 

'  "That  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  our  redemption,  here,  in  England,  a 
department  of  the  civil  power  should  forget  God,  and  do  dishonour  to  Christ, 
by  proclaiming  openly  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  no  longer  fit  to  be 
trusted,  solely  and  exclusively,  with  the  education  of  His  people ;  that  they 
must  be  watdhed  and  interfered  with,  checked  and  thwarted  in  the  discharge 
of  that  duty  for  which  they  are  solely  and  exclusively  responsible  before 
God  and  man :  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  been  supposed  for 
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as  none  could  dispute,  or  if  debate  arose,  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  submit  the  question  to  his  spiritual  superior, 
whose  decision  should  be  final.  ^  ^^  The  parish  school 
of  the  English  parish  is  the  nursery  of  Catholic  truth 
and  Apostolic  discipline."*  "  It  is  a  vicious  principle 
that  the  control  and  management  of  a  Church  school 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  however  that  com- 
mittee may  be  composed,  and  however  their  powers 
may  be  regulated,  instead  of  in  the-  hands  of  the 
parish  clergyman.'*®     Either  directly  or  indirectly  the 

eighteen  centuries,  that  all  education  is  religious. — Rev.  O,  A,  Deniaon^ 
Church  Education  Meeting,  Feb,  12.  1850. 

**  I  believe  that  their  principle  is  vicious — the  principle  of  entrusting  the 
effective  control  of  a  church  school  to  a  committee  of  management,  however 
such  committee  may  be  composed,  instead  of  to  the  parish  clergyman — and 
that  so  long  as  this  principle  is  retained  these  clauses  cannot  be  made  safe  by 
an  J  process.**— CAtcrcA  Education  Pamphlet,  by  Rev,  O.  A,  Denisoriy  1 840,  p.  13. 

^  "  I  believe  that  that  particular  form  of  school  which  b  most  commended 
to  one  bj  the  constitution,  spirit,  character,  analogy,  and  practice  of  the 
Church  is  especially  selected  for  exclusion "  from  the  grants  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.  "  I  allude,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  pointedly 
and  obviously,  to  that  form  of  Church  schools,  which  gives  an  appeal  in  all 
matters  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese." — Archdeacon  Manning,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  (he  National  Society,  June  6.  1849. 

"  He  would  add  to  the  end  of  his  resolution  the  words — *  and  in  particular, 
when  they  should  desire  to  put  the  management  of  their  schools  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  bishop  of  the  diocese." — Archdeacon  Manning's 
amended  Resolution,  which  was  adopted  at  this  Meeting, 

"A  feeling  has  gone  abroad  through  the  country  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
those  gentlemen  who  are  now  forcing  these  discussions  upon  us,  to  exclude 

the  laity  of  the  Church (A  burst  of  cheering,  met  by  loud  cries  of  'No, 

no,'  drowned  the  remainder  of  the  sentence.)" — Sir  John  Pakington,  at  the 
National  Society* s  Annual  Meeting,  held  June  4.  1851. 

"  The  desire  to  constitute  the  bishop  as  sole  judge  in  appeal  rests  upon  a 
principle  inherent  in  the  Church,  and  is  coeval  in  practice  with  its  earliest 
history,  &c.  &c." — Archdeacon  Manning's  Charge,  July,  1 849,  p.  20. 

"On  one  side  is  a  class  of  Church  schools — the  class  which  places  the 
control  and  management  of  the  school  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  with  appeal  to  the  bishop — a  class  of  schools,  not  simply  consistent 
with  the  order  and  practice  of  the  Church,  but,  above  any  other**  "sanc- 
tioned and  commended  by  the^ order  and  practice  of  the  Church.** — Statement 
and  Appeal  submitted  respectfully  to  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
June  25.  1849,  by  the  Rev.  G,  A,  Denison. 

*  Church  Education,  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Denison,  1849,  p.  85. 

'  Annual  Meeting  of  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Societies  at  Wells,  Oct.  30. 
1849  :  the  Bishop  in  the  chair.  Prebendary  Denison*s  speech,  as  reported 
in  the  "  Historj/  and  Present  State  of  the  Education  Question,  printed  for 
the  Metropolitan  Church  Union  in  1850^**  and  also  in  the  Bath  Chronicle,  1849. 
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Bchool  was  to  be  subjected  to  a  purely  spiritual  power, 
of  which  the  laity,  if  admitted  to  a  nominal  partici- 
pation, were  to  be  the  submissive  instruments.  The 
civil  power  had  no  right,  not  merely  to  interfere  with, 
but  even  to  inspect  schools.  Its  province  was  to  be 
strictly  limited  to  the  duty  of  promoting  by  money  ^ 
grants  the  designs  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
diocesan  boards  were,  by  means  of  inspectors  appointed 
by  themselves,  though  paid  by  the  State,  to  estimate  in 
each  diocese  what  was  annually  needed  for  building  or  re- 
pairing schools,  for  their  annual  support,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  training  schools,  for  the  retiring  pensions  of 

1  "  Thej  were  anxious  to  affirm  the  great  principle  of  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  unconditional  assistance  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  Church  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  its  duty,  and  would  never  lay  down 
its  arms  until  it  obtained  the  victory  (Cheert).** — Joseph  Napier^  Esq^  M.P., 
al  Church  Education  Meeting,  Feb,  12.  1850. 

"Chdbch  Educatiok. — We  have  received  the  following  outline  of  a 
plan  of  Church  Education,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  tibe  Rev.  G.  A. 
Denison.  Extract :  *  The  principle  of  distribution  would  be,  thai  grants 
be  made  to  the  several  religious  bodies,  in  proportion  to  their  stated  require- 
ments, and  to  the  amq^nt  of  local  contributions.  To  apply  this  principle 
to  the  case  of  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  England :  •—  founders  and  sup- 
porters of  schools  throughout  each  diocese  would,  in  each  year,  make  their 
application  for  assistance,  through  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  to  the 
bishop,  and  the  bishop  would  make  his  representation  to  the  government  to 
the  following  effect :—» That  it  had  been  certified  to  him  that:  1.  Certain 
schools  were  proposed  to  be  built  in  the  diocese,  with  the  circumstances  of 
each  proposal,  and  with  the  amount  of  local  contributions  in  each  separate 
case.  2.  That  certain  other  schools,  specifying  the  circumstances  in  each 
case,  were  in  want  of  annual  assistance  of  various  kinds,  including  augment- 
ation of  salaries  of  masters  and  mistresses,  retiring  pensions,  &c.  &c.  This 
class  would  comprise  the  schools  of  the  union  poor  houses,  3.  That  a 
certain  turn  in  aid  was  required  for  the  maintenance  of  training  schools, 
whether  situate  in,  or  established  in  connection  with,  the  diocese.  4.  That 
a  certain  sum  in  ud  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  efficient 
diocesan  inspection. 

'* '  The  proper  business  of  the  department  of  government,  to  which  the 
distribution  of  the  educational  grant  was  entrusted,  would  be  simply  to 
meet  this  representation  by  an  annual  grant  of  money  to  the  bishop,  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  several  parties  through  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  such  an  extent  as  would  be  consistent  with  a  regard  to  the  claims 
of  other  dioceses,  and  with  a  regard  to  the  claims  of  other  religious  bodies. 

"  *  An  annual  return  to  Parliament  of  the  moneys  granted  and  applied, 
with  the  several  modes  of  application,  and  the  annual  certificate  of  the 
diocesan  inspector  as  to  the  efficiency  of  each  school,  would  be  the  guarantees 
for  the  due  application  of  the  public  money.*  *'  —  Morning  Paper,  184^. 
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masters,  for  the  charges  of  the  diocesan  inspection,  and 
generally  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  edu- 
cation. This  estimate  was  to  be  forwarded  through 
the  Bishop  to  the  Privy  Council,  who,  after  having 
granted  the  money  thus  declared  to  be  necessary,  were 
to  report  what  had  been  done  to  Parliament.  But  the 
scheme  reserved  neither  to  the  Executive  Government 
nor  to  Parliament  any  power  to  reject  the  demand, 
limiting  their  authority  solely  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
proportionate  claims  of  different  dioceses  and  different 
religious  bodies. 

Both  parties  forgot   some   great  truths.     The  Dis- 
senters did  not  remember  that,  ever  since  the  Common- 
wealth, they  had  required  the  protection  of  the  civil 
power,  without  which,  they  would  have  been  trodden 
under  foot.     They  failed  to  perceive,  what  need  the 
scattered  fragments   of  their  several   communions  in 
remote  and  thinly  peopled   districts   had   of  the  vin- 
dication  of   their   civil   rights.     They   over-estimated 
the  relative  strength  of  parties  (even  in  towns)  when 
not   merely   numbers,   but  wealth  was    thrown  into 
the   scale.     In   their  repudiation   of  the  interference 
of   the    civil    power   in    education,   they  confounded 
what  was  purely  religious,  both  in  its  origin  and  its 
issues,  with  what  was  largely  secular,  though  it  had 
sprung  from    religious   zeal.      They  ought   to   have 
been  foremost  to  declare,  that  the  school  was  not  the 
Church,  though,  considering  that  all  learning  is  the 
handmaid  of   religion,  it  might  be  regarded   as   the 
nursery  of  the   Church   or  the    congregation.      For 
Nature  is  but  another  page  of  Revelation,  and  the 
training  of  the  intellect  is  inseparable  from  the  pre- 
paration of  the  immortal  spirit  for  a  more  effectual 
worship.     They  ought  therefore  to  have  been  on  their 
guard  against  a  sophism  which,  in  their  own  congrega- 
tions, might  have  prepared  a  new  usurpation  —  sub- 
stituting the  Church  for  the  Priest  —  and  establishing 
a  tyranny  over  souls,  more  dire  even  than  the  ghostly 
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despotism  of  Rome  —  a  republic  of  despots,  for  one 
tyrant  of  the  conscience.  While  they  contended  for 
the  government  of  the  school  by  the  minister,  elders, 
deacons,  and  other  members  of  their  congregations,  they 
should  have  carefully  avoided  restricting  its  relations 
to  so  narrow  a  circle.  They  should  as  citizens  have 
acknowledged  their  duties  to  the  poor,  without  the  fold 
of  faith ;  they  should  have  offered  their  allegiance  to 
the  State,  maintaining  the  independence  of  freemen, — 
yielding  none  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  but  giving 
their  most  earnest  help  to  perfect  the  work  of  a  Christian 
Government  and  people,  in  elevating  the  poorest  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  privileges  as  Christians. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  Churchmen,  who  deluded 
themselves  with  the  notion  that  they  could  usurp  for  the 
Church  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Government  in  educa- 
tion, forgot  that  the  stream  of  events  had,  through  the 
entire  progress  of  our  history,  flowed  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. The  Reformation  itself  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  successful  act  of  resistance  of  the  monarchy  to  spiritual 
usurpation.  Its  purer  development  by  Cranmer,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  established  in  England  the  great 
principles  for  which  Luther  and  Melancthon  had  con- 
tended on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  schools  of 
the  Reformation  formed  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI., 
Elizabeth,  and  even  of  Charles  I.,  were  not  confided  to 
the  clergy,  or  subjected  to  the  visitation  of  the  bishop. 
Successive  decisions  of  our  courts  of  law  had  declared 
that  the  canons  of  1G03  were  not  binding  on  the  laity. 
Neither  by  the  common  nor  by  the  statute  law,  had  the 
visitatorifid  power  of  the  prelates  been  extended  to  any 
class  of  schools.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  establish 
such  visitatorial  power  in  parish  schools  was  contrary 
to  the  principles  which  had  governed  the  civil  courts ; 
to  the  spirit  of  all  legislation  during  the  past  two 
centuries ;  and  to  the  will  of  Parliament.  Moreover,  in 
this  period.  Non-conformity,  springing  from  the  fertile 
seed  of  the  blood  of  the  Lollards,  had  grown  into  a 
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formidable  power^  which  had  once  been  the  chief  in- 
strument in  resisting  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts.  In  the 
struggle  it  had  overturned  the  monarchy,  and  had  even 
transformed  the  Church  by  a  Puritan  leaven  which  had 
expelled  the  nonjurors.  By  the  force  of  opinion  it  had 
protected  the  scattered  ministers  who  refused  obedience 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  At  length  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  gradually  asserted  their 
triumph  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
All  these  events  were,  to  the  mediaeval  party  in  the 
Church,  as  though  they  had  not  been. 

The  claim  of  an  exclusive  authority  to  teach,  advanced 
by  this  party,  was  based  on  the  assumption,  either 
that  the  Church  had  no  mission  to  those  who  had  not 
been  received  within  her  pale  by  the  rite  of  baptism^, 
or  that,  if  such  a  mission  were  admitted  by  the  servants 
of  that  Master  who  directed  them,  when  the  bidden 
guests  excused  themselves,  to  go  forth  to  the  way  sides 
and  hedges,  and  compel  the  outcasts  of  the  world  to  His 
Feast,  then,  it  was  contended,  that  the  Church  could  not 
neglect  to  teach  her  whole  doctrine  to  those  who  ac- 
cepted any  part  of  her  instruction.^     Consequently,  the 

^  **  What  he  contended  for  was  nothing  else  than  this : — The  birthright  of 
the  children  of  God  to  be  trained  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  truth,  not  an 
atmosphere  of  conflicting  creeds  and  varieties  of  opinion.** — The  Hon,  J,  C, 
Taibot^  Q.C.t  at  Church  Education  Meeting,  Willis'i  Roonu,  Feb.  12.  18^0. 

^^  All  church  education  depends  upon,  and  flows  from  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  regeneration  in  baptism  (hud  and  tremendous  cheering),*^  —  Rev,  O.  A, 
Denison,  at  the  same  Meeting. 

^  I  cannot  take  one  step  in  educating  a  child  who  has  not  either  received, 
or  is  not,  ifof  such  an  age  as  to  admit  of  previous  teaching,  in  a  definite  course 
of  preparation,  for  holy  baptism,  and  in  the  latter  case  I  should  not  admit  the 
child  into  the  school  until  holy  baptism  had  been  received." — A  Bepfy  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Scheme^ 
by  Reo,  O.  A,  Denison,  1851,  p.  32. 

"  Under  no  curcumstances  whatsoever  could  I  consent  to  admit  a  single 
child  to  a  school  of  which  I  have  the  control  and  management,  without  in- 
sbting  most  positively  and  strictly,  on  the  learning  of  the  catechism  and  on 
attendance  at  church  on  ^nn^Kj'^ '^Correspondence  of  Rev,  O,  A,  Denison^ 
AprU  and  May,  1847. 

*  '*  The  Church  could  not  force  its  teaching  on  any  one,  but  the  teaching  it 
furniihed  for  those  who  chose  to  partake  of  it  should  be  consistent  with  the 
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children  of  a  Komanist,  a  Jewish,  or  a  Dissenting  family, 
inhabiting  a  parish,  in  which  there  was  no  other  than 

principles  and  disoipline  of  the  Church,  {cheers)*^ ^^oi^ph  Napier^  JSiq*^ 
M.P.y  Church  Education  Meetings  Feb.  12.  1850. 

^*  Have  the  Committee  of  Council  ever  read  the  Ordination  Service,  in 
which  we  promise  to  set  forth,  with  all  diligence,  the  doctrine,  the  sacra- 
ments, the  dogmatic  teaclyng,  and  even  the  discipline,  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
to  do  our  utmost  that  the  people  committed  to  our  care  may  shape  their 
lives  accordingly  ?  {Hear^  hear,)  To  go  a  little  further.  Do  they  know  that 
we  have  bound  ourselves  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  drive  away 
all  false  and  erroneous  doctrine  ?  If  they  did,  would  they  call  upon  us  to 
receive  into  our  schools  any  sort  of  erroneous  doctrine,  with  which  the  child 
may  have  been  inoculated,  either  by  his  parents,  or  by  the  teaching  of 
the  sect  to  which  they  belong  P  (Hear,  hear,)  Would  they  tell  us,  that 
we  are  not  to  lift  a  finger  to  raise  this  child  from  error,  or  to  lead  him 
in  the  right  wayP  I  say,  that  a  greater  tyranny  than  this  was  never 
imposed  on  this  country." — The  Rev,  Mr,  Barter^  the  Warden  of  Winehesier 
College^  at  the  Church  Education  Meetings  February  12.  1850. 

'^Now,  it  is  not  only  a  ^principle'  of  Hhe  Established  Church,*  that  all 
children  in  her  schools  shall  be  taught  and  instructed  in  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church,  but  the  Catechism  is,  itself,  the  exponent  of  the  '  principles*  of  the 
Church  as  applied  to  the  education  of  the  young* 

**  Wherefore  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society,  in  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Society  is  vested  by  the  charter,  is  not  competent  —  allowing,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  it  were  so  disposed — to  so  much  as  entertain  the  formal 
consideration  of  the  rescindiiig  or  setting  aside,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  the 
rule  in  question  (*  whereby  all  children  who  are  scholars  of  schools  in 
union  with  the  Society,  are  required  to  be  taught  and  instructed  in  the 
Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  *),  such  rule  being  simply  the  carrying 
out  of  one  of  the  most  manifest  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
which  principles,  and  in  none  other,  the  Committee  is  bound  by  the  charter 
to  *  promote  the  education  of  the  poor.' " — A  Reply  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Promoters  of  Ae  Manchester  and  Salford  EduotUion  Scheme,  by  Qeorge 
Anthony  Denison,  1851,  p.  iv. 

In  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Bill  it  is  provided  **  that  no 
child  shaU  be  required  to  learn  any  distinctive  religious  creed,  catechism,  or 
fomndary,  to  which  the  parents,  or  those  having  ffie  maintenanee  of  such  child, 
shall  in  writing  object^  On  this,  Archdeacon  Denison  remarks,  even  when 
it  is  regarded  as  a  rule  to  meet  a  special  case :  **  The  simple  truth  is,  that  one 
such  '  special  case  *  in  a  school  is  fatal  to  the  character  of  that  school  as  a 
*  Church  school.*  If  the  Committee  are  not  aware  of  this  fact,  I  must  take 
leave  to  bring  it  under  their  notice."  — Ibid,  p.  10. 

'*  It  b  not  a  BULE  of  the  National  Society,  but  of  the  Chcrch,  respecting 
the  teaching  of  the  Catechism  to  all  children,  without  exception,  who  are  the 
scholars  of  schools  in  connectien  with  the  Society. 

'•  I  will  simply  say  here,  that  if  the  Committee  of  the  National  Societt 

VOB    PBOMOTINO  THE  EDUCATION  OF    THE   CHILDBEN  OF  THE  POOB  IN  THE 

PBiNciruBS  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  Chubch,  shall  either  abandon  the  rule, 
Qit  allow  it  to  be  set  aside  in  any  case,  when  it  shall  be  in  their  power  to 
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the  Church  of  England  school,  could  not  be  received 
into  it  by  the  sound  Churchman,  without  a  violation  of 
conscience.     Here  was  the  dilemma.     The  parent  must 
place  his  child  under  instruction  and  training  detri- 
mental, if  not  fatal  (in  his  conviction)  to  its  spiritual 
interests,  or  he  must  abandon  it  to  ignorance.     The 
clergyman  must  either  admit  this  child  to  his  school, 
and  allow  it  to  be  withdrawn  from  any  matter  of  in- 
struction   to  which   the    parent  might,   on    religious 
grounds  object,  or  leave  it  to  perish  from  lack  of  know- 
ledge.    Parliament  and  the  public  are  unable  to  under- 
stand, that  the  burthen  and  sin  of  rejecting  the  truth 
can  rest  with  those,  who  oflfer  to  teach  the  whole  counsel 
of  God  confided  to  their  ministration,  rather  than  with 
those,  who  refuse  to  accept  this  boon,  or  accept  it  only 
in  part.     Parliament  does  not  sympathise,  with  that 
part  of  the  clergy  of  a  church,  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation,  who  would  render  instruction  inaccessible 
to  any  part  of  the  people.     The  public,  contemplating, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  sufferings,  the  moral  debasement, 
and  ignorance  of  a  large  class  of  the  poor ;  and,   on 
the  other,  the  resources  of  a  church,  comprising  the 
majority  of  the   wealthy  and  privileged    classes,  con- 
ceive, that  to  deny  the  poor  the  words  of  life,  or  to  offer 
them  on  conditions  requiring  a  violation  of  conscience, 
would  ill  fulfil  the  behests  of  Him,  who  entered  the 
Synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  read,  from  the  book 
of  the  prophet  Esaias,  "  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor ;"  and,  when  he  had  closed  the  book,  sublimely 

prevent  its  being  set  aside,  it  will  be  far  better,  on  all  accounts,  that  the 
Society  should  cease  to  exist. 

^  In  my  sentence,  quoted  correctly  p.  15.,  of  the  *  Apology,*  '  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  men  to  care  really  about  the  Catholic  faith,  who  are  content 
to  admit  into  the  same  school  with  the  children  of  the  Church  the  children 
of  parents  who  are  not  of  the  Church,*  the  concluding  words  should  have 
been  written  simply  *  children  not  of  the  Church,*  meaning  thereby,  children 
who  had  not  been  baptized  into  the  Church." —  A  Beply  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Promoters  of  the  Manchester  and  Sal/ord  Education  Scheme^  by  George 
Anthony  Dettisony  1851,  p.  31. 
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opened  his  mission  to  the  world  by  declaring,  "  This 
day  is  this  Scripture  fulj&lled  in  your  ears."  The  party 
in  which  these  pretensions  exist  is  less  formidable  by  its 
numbers,  than  by  the  learning,  the  self-devotion,  and  tlie 
ascetic  piety  of  certain  of  its  members,  among  whom  are 
to  be  found  those  who  have  done  much  both  to  im* 
prove  and  to  extend  education  within  the  Church.  But 
neither  their  zeal  nor  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions 
can  be  permitted  to  cloak  the  offence  of  those  who, 
under  a  claim  of  self-government,  would  usurp  the  au- 
thority of  the  State,  and  abuse  the  name  of  liberty  to 
the  hurt  of  the  defenceless.  If  they  be  indeed  worthy 
vicars  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  would  vrield  ffis 
power  over  the  conscience,  let  them  imitate  His  meek- 
ness and  forbearance,  who  twice  stooped  down  and  wrote 
on  the  floor  of  the  temple,  rather  than  place  the  sinner 
beyond  the  reach  of  mercy. 

In  describing  the  composition  and  objects  of  this 
party,  we  do  not  forget,  that  many  churchmen,  who 
desire  to  separate  the  action  of  the  civil  and  spiritual 
authority,  unite  with  it  in  opposition  to  the  Committee 
of  Council,  without  holding  the  opinions  of  its  most 
active  and  prominent  section.  The  legislation  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  which  has  admitted  Dissenters 
and  Roman  Catholics  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  has  removed  all  religious  tests  from  municipal 
and  public  offices,  has  also  swollen  the  numbers  of 
these  opponents  by  some,  who  are  impressed  with  dread 
of  the  influence  of  a  Government,  deriving  its  au- 
thority from  Parliaments  now  representing  every  frag- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith.  In  all  hetfirogeneous 
parties  those  lead  who  have  a  definite  doctrine  and  po- 
licy to  give  earnestness  to  their  efforts.  In  their  wake 
follow  those  whose  views  are  more  vague ;  many  who 
halt  between  two  opinions  ;  and  generally  all,  who 
though  incapable  of  creating  a  new  cx)mbination,  have 
a  large  capacity  for  antipathy,  fear,  or  suspicion.  When 
all  these  elements  are  united,  and  credit  is  given  them 
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for  the  scholarBhip,  earnestness,  and  piety  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  it  is  almost  a  subject  of  surprise, 
that  this  party  has  failed  to  make  itself  formidable, 
either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  exertions  have  often  rendered  unwitting 
service  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  by  shedding  a 
sudden  light  on  evils  and  dangers  which  their  Lordships' 
policy  was  intended  to  avert.  Thus,  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  in  their  regulations,  separated  the 
office  of  schoolmaster  from  that  of  an  ordained  teacher 
of  religion,  this  party  not  only  continued  to  seek  to 
subject  the  teacher  to  the  direct  control  of  the  spiritual 
power,  but  endeavoured  to  claim  the  apprenticed  pupil 
teachers  as  acolytes  of  a  future  diaconate  in  the 
Church.  If  its  designs  had  needed  ftirther  illustration, 
the  Minute  of  the  13th  of  June  1852,  conceded  to  it  by 
Lord  Derby's  Government,  would  have  completed  the 
warning.  By  this  Minute  the  schoolmaster  may  be  sus- 
pended by  the  clergyman,  on  account  of  any  objection 
to  his  teaching,  discipline,  or  conduct,  not  merely  on 
religious  but  on  moral  grounds.  In  schools  in  which 
this  constitution  is  adopted,  he  is  therefore  at  the  mercy 
of  the  clergyman,  who  may  deem  it  his  duty  to  render 
his  office  untenable  by  repeated  suspensions.  Such 
claims  excite  the  deepest  apprehension,  not  only  in  the 
laity,  but  among  a  very  large  body  of  the  clergy,  whose 
genuine  Protestantism  regards,  as  a  medisBval  corrup- 
tion, any  attempt  to  exalt  the  spiritual  order  in  matters 
not  purely  clerical,  to  privileges  which  are  denied  to 
the  laity.  Among  no  inconsiderable  class  of  church- 
men has  arisen  a  desire,  that  the  regular  communicants 
of  the  congregation  should  exercise  some  control  over 
the  patronage  of  the  Church,  whereby  the  patron  should 
be  prevented  from  thrusting  a  teacher  of  the  doctrines 
of  Laud  and  Bonner,  on  a  congregation  which  had  im- 
Inbed  the  principles  of  Leighton  or  Sumner.  If  the 
Council  of  the  Bishop  is  to  be  in  any  form  revived, 
either  to  advise  in  the  exercise  of  patronage — to  aid  in 
the  trial  of  offences,  or  to  suggest  in  the  administration 
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of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  they  would  take  care  that  the 
laity  were  represented  equally  with  the  clergy  in  this 
Council.  They  have  a  great  apprehension  that  Convo- 
cation might  attempt  to  revive  mediaBVal  practices,  and 
exercise  an  intolerant^  control,  but  if  these  Diocesan 
Councils  are  to  be  followed  by  a  Provincial  Synod, 
they  would  have  it  representative  in  origin :  composed 
equally  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  its  decisions  subject  to 
the  assent  of  the  Queen  in  Council.  Generally,  the 
party  which  has  put  forth  exalted  notions  of  spiritual 
authority,  has  awakened  in  the  Church  and  the  coun- 
try a  most  formidable  resistance.  Their  opponents 
are  slowly  maturing  a  policy  which  shall  render  im- 
pregnable the  principles  of  the  English  Reformation, 

Within  the  Church  therefore,  a  large  and  increasing 
body  of  the  clergy  and  laity  have  been  led,  by  the  very 
exertions  of  the  mediaeval  party,  to  regard  with  greater 
confidence  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

This  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Society,  in  which  they  con- 
ceive that  the  Church  is  not  duly  represented.'    They 

>  Hallam'8  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  t).  413.  489 ;  vol.  ill.  p.  324. 

*  "  Memorial. — We  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  Niitional  Society,  and 
others  anxious  to  promote  the  educatioh  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  of  which  we  are  all  attached  members,  desire  respect- 
fully  to  present  this  our  Memorial  to  the  Committee  to  which  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  National  Society  is  exclusively  entrusted.  Many  of  us  lately 
contributed  to  fbrm  the  majority  by  which,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society,  the  agitation  for  some  years  past  prevalent  in  the  Society  was 
resisted,  and  a  protest  entered  against  attempts  to  hinder  the  cordial  co* 
operation  of  the  Government  and  the  Society.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but 
hope  that  this  Memorial  will  be  received  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  a 
great  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  our  Church  having  a  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society.  And  should  the 
recommendation  contained  in  this  Memorial  be  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
there  is  good  reason  to  expect,  that,  while  agitation  will  thereby  be  discou* 
raged,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  members  and  in  the  amount 
of  their  donations  will  ensue,  and  thus  far  larger  means  than  ever  be  secured 
for  extending  the  blessings  of  a  sound  education  to  the  growing  masses  of 
the  population. 

**  Admitting  the  services  of  the  Committee  in  the  cause  of  Education,  by 
the  prudent  management  of  its  resources  in  the  distribution  of  grants  for 
building  new  school  rooms,  in  raising  the  standard  of  acquirement  for 
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object  to  the  distribution  of  the  ftinds,  derived  from 
general  collections  in  the  churches  in  obedience  to  a 
Queen's  letter,  by  a  Committee  thus  constituted.  They 
regard  as  unwarrantable  and  impolitic  the  jealousy 
which  has  characterised  the  communications  of  this 
Committee  with  the  Government.  The  Cathedral  service, 
adopted  in  the  chapels  of  certain  Training  Colleges, 
appears  to  them  a  suspicious  attempt  to  impregnate  the 
minds  of  the  students  with  predilections  for  a  mediaeval 
ceremonial.  They  have  published  the  catechetical  in- 
struction of  the  Evening  Service  in  certain  of  these 
chapels,  and  in  a  church  attended  by  the  scholars  of 
the  central  schools  of  the  National  Society,  as  examples 
of  teaching  having  a  Romanising  tendency.  The  ge- 
neral control  of  the  Prelates  and  of  the  Chapters  of 
Cathedrals,  aided  by  a  body  of  clergy  and  laity  variously 

teachers  in  the  Society*8  Training  Institutions,  and  in  the  facilities  afforded 
to  the  clergy  and  others  for  procuring  school  maps  and  other  apparatus,  we 
feel  bound  nevertheless,  under  the  pressing  urgency  of  the  occasion,  to  unite 
in  calling  their  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the  following  measures. 

^^FirU,  That  they  should,  through  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  from 
time  to  time,  submit  for  the  choice  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
such  a  list  of  candidates  to  serve  on  the  Committee  as  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  Church  generally;  and  that  notice 
of  all  business  to  be  transacted,  and  resolutions  to  be  moved,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  should  be  sent  to  the  subscribers,  who  should  be  permitted,  if  they 
please,  to  vote  by  proxy  on  all  subjects  not  precluded  by  the  charter. 

"  Secondly*  That  a  more  cordial  co-operation  with  the  State  in  promoting 
the  education  of  the  poor  than  is  now  apparent  should  be  forthwith  resumed, 
entirely  confiding  in  the  disposition  of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  exact  no 
condition  of  which  the  Church  can  reasonably  complain. 

"  Thirdly,  While  the  undersigned  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  great  im« 
proveinent  effected  by  separately  acting  councils  in  some  of  the  National 
Society*s  Training  Institutions,  ^ey  would  urge  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee,  in  whom  is  vested  the  whole  responsibility  of  management, 
the  great  impoHance  of  reducing  all  church  services,  at  which  students  in 
those  Ti*aining  Institutions  assist,  to  the  model  usually  adopted  in  well- 
ordered  Parish  Churches,  and  which  has  recently  been  recommended  by 
almost  all  the  Bishops,  Vice-Presidents  of  the  National  Society,  to  the 
parochial  clergy. 

^  Finally.  Your  memorialists  would  suggest,  that,  in  providing  Catechetical 
Instruction  for  students  or  scholars  in  the  Society's  Institutions  or  Schools, 
the  utmost  vigilance  be  exerted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  apparent  sanction 
of  any  doctrine  or  ceremonial  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  articles 
and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.** 
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appointed^  over  the  discipline  and  management  of  the 
Diocesan  and  Training  Colleges,  has  appeared  to  them 
to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  same  influences,  as  those 
which  they  believe  to  prevail  in  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Society.  They  have  therefore  established 
Training  Colleges,  which  do  not  acknowledge  the  control 
of  the  Bishop,  or  of  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral,  but 
which  are  governed  by  a  body  of  clergy  and  laity  in 
equal  numbers.  In  their  own  parishes,  this  portion  of 
the  clergy  cordially  welcome  the  co-operation  of  the 
laity,  which  they  seek  to  perpetuate  in  the  most  formal 
manner  in  their  trust  deeds.  They  very  generally 
admit  the  children  of  Dissenters  into  their  schools, 
allowing  the  parents  to  withdraw  them  (if  they  have 
conscientious  scruples)  from  the  doctrinal  teaching. 
In  some  large  towns,  they  have  shown  an  anxiety  to 

The  above  Memorial  was  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Society,  April  19.  1852. 
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2  chancellors,  and  35  rural  deans.  The  lay  signatures  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  those  of  persons  of  large  independent  pi-operly,  or  of  pro- 
fessional men,  including  particularly  a  gi'eat  many  county  magistrates, 
bankers,  and  physicians. 
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combine  with  the  representatives  of  the  other  Religious 
Oommunions,  to  procure  a  legislative  provision,  for  a 
public  rate  in  aid  of  all  schools  admissible  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  Parliamentary  Grant.  A  very  influential 
deputation  from  a  large  meeting  of  this  portion  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  recently  waited  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  Lambeth,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  stated,  that  they  were  authorised  to 
represent,  that  if  the  constitution  of  the  National  So- 
ciety were  not  speedily  altered,  and  their  objections  to 
its  administration  removed,  they  would  feel  compelled 
to  establish  a  new  Society  for  promoting  education 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England — 
to  seek  from  the  Government  a  separate  Charter — and 
to  address  Her  Majesty,  that  she  would  graciously  be 
pleased  to  issue  a  separate  letter  to  their  churches,  for 
collections  in  aid  of  their  efforts.  A  similar  deputation 
waited  on  the  Home  Secretary,  and  made  corresponding 
representations.  The  Annual  Meetings  of  the  National 
Society  for  some  years  have  been  scenes  of  contention 
between  these  two  parties,  with  various  success.  But 
the  party  of  the  Reformers  state,  that  the  proceedings 
of  this  Society  have  gradually  alienated  the  laity  and 
clergy  whom  they  represent :  consequently,  that  they 
have  to  a  great  extent  ceased  to  be  subscribers  to  its 
funds,  and  to  have  a  right  of  voting  at  its  meetings. 
They  say,  that  so  little  is  hoped  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  that  even  those  who  have  not  yet  withdrawn 
their  subscriptions,  can  with  difficulty  be  prevailed 
upon  to  attend  the  Annual  Meetings.  Moreover,  they 
contend,  that  if  a  new  Society  were  formed,  it  would 
soon  wield  an  influence  in  the  Church,  and  be  in  pos- 
session of  resources  hitherto  without  precedent. 

Between  the  Reformers  and  the  mediaeval  party  in 
the  Church,  there  is  a  much  larger  body  of  clergy  and 
laity  desirous  of  peace,  who  would  gladly  promote  a 
system  of  Nation^  Education,  and  feel  no  jealousy  of 
the  eftbrts  of  the  Executive  Government.     . 


The  Co-operation  of  the  Wesley  am  with  Government  2S 

Out  of  the  Church,  the  claim  of  the  mediseval  party 
to  an  exclusive  spiritual  authority  for  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles  has,  by  denying  to  the  followers  of  Wesley 
all  authority  to  teach,  for  ever  estranged  from  the 
Church  a  great  Communion,  which  at  one  time  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  it  had  a  separate  organisation.  It 
is  now  too  late  to  speculate  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences  on  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  influence 
of  the  Church,  if,  according  to  a  true  mediaeval  policy, 
Wesley  and  his  successors  had  been  received  within  its 
pale.  That  missionary  Communion  is  now  not  only 
permanently  excluded,  but  alienated.  Of  late  its  ministers 
have  felt,  that  in  the  form  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
Apostolic  Succession  has  been  taught,  they  were  de- 
nounced as  unhallowed  violators  of  the  sacred  mysteries 
of  faith,  in  whose  hands  the  sacraments  were  not  only 
inefficacious,  but  a  desecration  and  an  impiety. 

Such  claims,  as  have  been  put  forth  by  the  mediaeval 
party  for  authority  over  the  education  of  the  poor,  have 
been  regarded  by  the  Wesleyans  with  profound  repug- 
nance. For  a  considerable  period,  they  had  looked  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  Grovemment  with  suspicion. 
They  apprehended,  that  the  influence  of  the  separate 
religious  Communions  over  their  own  schools  might  be 
sapped  by  the  Committee  of  Council.  Gradually,  they 
discerned,  that  the  tendency  of  its  measures  was  to  con- 
firm the  connexion  of  the  school  -with  the  Church  and 
the  Congregation — to  leave  the  selection  of  the  teacher, 
the  books,  and  the  subjects  of  instruction  to  managers 
locally  representing  each  religious  Communion,  and  to 
secure  the  permanency  of  this  mode  of  arrangement  by 
the  trust  deed.  They  ascertained  that  the  influence 
of  the  Civil  Power  was  most  strictly  limited  to  its  own 
peculiar  sphere  of  secular  instruction,  and  was  so  exer- 
cised, even  in  that,  as  in  no  degree  to  impair,  but  rather 
to  render  more  efficient,  the  local  management,  while 
Jhat  of  religious  instruction  was  left  exclusively  in  the 

hands  of  ^aeh  religious  body,     fiut,  while  their  appre- 
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hensions  were  thus  dissipated,  that  which  excited  their 
hopes  was,  that  they  found  in  the  Committee  of  Council 
a  protector  of  the  rights  of  the  minority — a  champion 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty — a  defender  of  the  privi- 
leges and  influence  of  the  laity — an  opponent  of  those 
exalted  claims  for  spiritual  authority,  under  the  ban  of 
which  their  own  Communion  would  have  withered  into 
a  heresy,  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  a  new  inqui- 
sition, if  the  ancient  power  had  accompanied  the  new 
mediasval  pretensions. 

While  these  causes  combined  in  1846-7  to  prepare 
the  Wesleyan  Communion  for  co-operation  with  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  the  estrangement 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Congregational  Dis- 
senters, originating  in  different  causes,  was  destined  to 
be  of  longer  duration.  From  1833  to  1839  they  had 
supported  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  when 
it  aided  the  Treasury  in  the  distribution  of  the  annual 
parliamentary  grants.  In  the  controversies  of  1839, 
they  had  encouraged  the  civil  power  both  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Committee  of  Council  and  in  its 
attempt  to  create  a  Normal  School.^  They  had  thus 
recognised  the  energetic  interference  of  the  Government 
to  found  a  system  of  National  Education  on  the  basis 
of  religious  equality ;  but,  when  this  scheme  failed,  and 
Sir  James  Graham  attempted,  in  1842,  to  organise 
public  schools  in  which  the  diversities  of  religious  be- 
lief, though  tolerated,  were  not  to  enjoy  equal  privileges 
with  the  Established  Church,  the  suspicion  of  the  Con- 

'  In  1839  "  the  greater  number  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  at  that  period 
sustained  the  Ministr^r,  and  approved  of  public  grants  for  schoolhouses  and 
for  secular  education.** — The  late  Struggle  for  Freedom  of  Educaiion^  by  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Education^  p.  7. 

K  B.  llie]  grants  of  1839  were  made  to  the  National  and  British  and 
Foi*eign  School  Societies,  and  therefore  for  religiouSi  as  contrasted  with 
secular  education. — J.  P.  K.  S. 

In  1846  the  Congregationalists  "were  not  agreed  as  to  the  abstract 
principle;  many  of  those  who  in  1839  thought  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Government  to  interfere,  and  give  a  secular  education,  still  retained  their 
•pinion.'*—  The  late  Struggle  for  Freedom  of  Education^  p.  21.         „ 
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gregationalists  was  inflamed.  They  declared  truly  that 
education  and  religion  were  inseparable,  but  a  large 
party  in  their  Communions  did  more — they  proceeded 
to  confound  education  with  religion — the  school  with 
the  Church — and  to  apply  to  public  education  the  fun- 
damental principles  by  which  they  have,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  rejected  all  State  endowments,  and  con- 
tended  for  the  complete  separation  of  religion  from  the 
civil  power,  both  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and 
as  respects  all  control  over  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
worship.  The  controversies  which  occurred  in  1846 
kept  open  the  wound  which  had  been  inflicted  in  1842, 
and  the  energy  and  ability  of  Mr.  Baines  have  since 
been  exerted,  with  unremitting  zeal,  to  propagate  the 
principles  on  which  this  estrangement  depends.  The 
object  of  this  section  of  the  Congregational  Dissenters 
is,  to  prevent  the  smallest  interference  of  Government 
for  the  promotion  of  public  education.  To  this  end, 
they  endeavour  to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  the  voluntary 
eflbrts  of  the  people  to  educate  themselves,  and  they 
attribute  to  the  aid  of  the  State,  in  any  form,  a  ten- 
dency to*  extinguish  voluntary  charity — to  benumb 
the  intellect2_to  undermine  the  independence  of  the 
managers  of  schools — to  dwarf  the  energies  and  to 
stunt  the  growth  of  the  freedom  of  the  nation,  if  not  to 
enslave  it  by  a  tyranny  worse  than  that  of  either  force 

1  ^  The  practical  effect  of  the  Minutes  of  1846  would  be  to  diminisfa,  and 
ultimateljr  extinguish,  all  those  voluntary  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  popular 
education,  not  only  in  Infant  and  Day  schools,  but  more  especially  in  Sun- 
day schools,  from  which  multitudes  have  derived  inestimable  advantage/* 
— The  late  Struggle  hy  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education^  p.  13. 
Second  Beeolution  at  Special  Meeting  of  the  Deputies  of  Protestant  Diesentere^ 
held  24tth  February^  1847.  Aho^  the  Seventh  Resolution^  moved  at  Meeting  of 
CongregaHonal  Boards  on  February  25/A,  1847.    Also,  p.  13. 

*  ^  Tending  as  it  will  to  injure  the  manly  tone  of  self-reliance,  and  love  of 
liberty,  which  have  characterised  the  middle  classes  of  Englishmen  more  than 
any  other  people."* —  The  late  Struggle  for  Freedom  of  Bducation^  p.  11.-— 
Jiesolution  at  Meeting  of  Congregational  Boards  on  February  25M,  1847. 

^  To  weaken  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence  which  has  justly 
been  the  glory  of  Gbreat  Britain.**  —  Ibid.  p.  18.  —  Meeting  of  the  Deputies  of 
Protestant  Dissenters^  at  King's  Head  Tavern^  Poultry,  on  24th  Feb.  1852. 
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or  ignorance — a  despotism  over  thought,  which  would 
render  religion  and  truth  themselves  a  state  machine. 

Education  and  religion,  in  this  system,  are  not  re- 
garded simply  as  inseparable,  but  rather  as  synonymous.^ 
To  apply  public  funds  from  all  classes  to  support 
schpols  connected  with  different  religious  Communions, 
or,  as  is  imputed,  to  endow  both  truth  and  error*,  is, 
therefore,  declared  to  be  not  merely  impracticable  but 
an  impiety,  "  preparing  the  way  for  the  payment  and 
pensioning  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations,  and 
thus  bringing  religion  into  disrepute,  promoting  indif- 
ference and  infidelity,  and  inflicting  a  lasting  injury 
upon  the  consciences  of  all  thoughtftil  and  religious 
men,  calculated  to  lead  to  resistance  and  to  strife,  until 
a  principle  so  unjust,  impolitic,  and  unscriptural,  be 
utterly  abandoned."^  To  separate  religious  from  se- 
cular instruction  in  the  school,  is  declared  to  be  im- 
possible.  Religion  must  pervade  the  atmosphere  in 
which  a  child  is  brought  up ;  and  to  teach  only  what  is 
common  to  all  Christian  sects,  leaving  what  is  peculiar 
to  any  to  separate  instruction,  would  lead  to  fatal  lati- 
tudinarianism  and  indifference.*  According  to  this  party, 
the  evils  of  ignorance,  though  they  be  brutish  habits, 
crime,  insecurity  to  property  and  to  the  public  peace. 


^  In  The  late  Struggle  for  Freedom  of  Education^  by  the  Congregational 
Boards  p.  1.  The  teaching  and  support  of  religion  is  a  term  employed  to 
describe  Education,  p.  10.  '*  All  Govemment  interference  with  the  religion 
and  education  of  the  people  is  at  Yarianoe  with  sound  principle.*' —  Re^ 
solution  moved  at  Meeting  of  Congregational  Board,  held  Feb.  25M,  1847. 

''Allying  the  State  with  religious  institutions.**  — /^tcf.  p.  17,  18. 

'  ''  Being  most  deeply  conyinced  that  the  State  must  pay  for  the  teaching 
of  all  kinds  of  religion  in  schools,  if  it  pay  for  any ;  and  thus  by  grants 
give  its  sanction  to  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  error  as  well  as  truth.*'-* 
Ibid.  p.  8. 

'  The  late  Struggle  for  Freedom  of  Education^  by  the  Congregational 
Board,  p.  12.  —  Reeolution  moved  at  Meeting  of  February  25M,  1847. 

^  '*  Such  interference  can  take  place  only  on  the  principle  of  separating 
religion  from  secular  education,  or  of  treating  all  religious  opinions,  aa 
if  equally  true,  or  of  giving  dominancy  to  one  particular  sect,  against  each 
of  which  special  objections  lie.'*  —  Ibid.  p.  10.  —  ResohUion  moved  at  Meeting 
of  Congregational  Boardy  held  a5M  February^  1847. 
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and  the  derangement  of  oar  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions, are  as  nought  in  comparison  of  the  disasters 
which  would  occur,  if,  with  all  the  securities  which  we 
imagine  we  might  possess  in  plans  of  self-government, 
resembling  our  municipal  institutions,  a  rate  were  as- 
sessed on  property  to  defray  the  charges  of  a  national 
system  of  education. 

These  exaggerations  of  very  obvious  principles  were 
too  gross,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  learned  men  in  the  Congregational  Communion. 
From  the  first.  Dr.  Vaughan^  (the  learned  principal  of 
the  Lancashire  Independent  College)  has  been  conspicu- 
ous in  repudiating  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  contro- 
versy of  1846,  Mr.  Dunn*,  though  placed  in  a  position 

'  **  To  lay  that  GoTernment  may  consistently  do  its  best  to  help  a  nation  to 
grow  rich,  but  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  to  care  a  jot  about  the  in- 
fluence which  this  money-getting  may  have  upon  its  habits  of  industry,  its 
intelligence,  or  its  tone  of  general  feeling,  would  be  to  make  distinetions,  the 
weakness  of  which  becomes  manifest  the  moment  they  are  stated.  Govern- 
ment is  the  expedient  of  society,  the  instrument  which  society  forms  for 
itself,  that  it  may  realise  its  proper  end.  Society  is  the  master,  Government 
is  the  servant.  Man  was  not  made  for  Grovemment,  but  Government  was 
made  for  man.  The  question  accordingly  about  the  province  of  Govern- 
ment, resolves  itself  into  a  question  about  the  best  division  of  labour. 
Hence,  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  popular  education,  like  provision 
for  the  poor,  would  be  best  conducted  by  admitting  a  certain  measure  of 
agency  from  the  Government,  it  would  be  legitimate  to  admit  that  agency." 
*— Dr.  Vaughan,  inBriiUh  Quarterly  Review^  No.  VIII.,  p.  495-6. 

*  "  I  camiot  and  dare  not  conceal  my  conviction  that,  both  in  amount  and 
quality,  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  country  falls  vastly  short  of  what 
it  ought  to  be ;  and  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things,  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  safety,  honour,  or  welfare  of  this  great  Empire." — Dunnes 
Calm  ThoughU^  p.  5. 

^*I  should  still  be  obliged  to  confess  that,  any  impartial  examination 
of  ^British  Schools^  a*  a  whole^  would  clearly  demonstrate,  so  far  as  de- 
monstration is  possible,  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  Voluntary  Principle  to 
educate  the  country.  But  when  the  question  involved  is  really  nothing 
short  of  overtaking  and  subduing  the  ignorance  and  crime  which  rages  like 
a  pestilence  among  the  untaught  masses  of  our  crowded  towns,  and  the 
equally  untaught  inhabitants  of  our  villages,  the  responsibility  of  opposing 
any  measure  at  all  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object  is,  in  my  view, 
fearful."  —  Ibid,  pp.  5  and  6. 

"  I  hav?  always  maintained  that  the  State  might  advantageously  attist^ 
both  in  the  support  of  the  existing  schools,  and  in  the  establishment  of  new 
ones  in  destitute  districts.    I  still  think  so."  —  Ibid.  p.  4. 

**  Public  worship  and  popular  education  are  not  identical ;  nor  will  all  the 
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of  peculiar  difficulty,  as  Secretary  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  published  an  appeal  to  the 
Congregational  Dissenters,  entitled  "  Calm  Thoughts  on 
the  recent  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  and  on  their  supposed  Bearing  upon  the 
Interests  of  Civil  Freedom   and  Protestant   Noncon- 
formity," in  which  he  makes  a  distinct  declaration  of 
opposite  opinions.     In  like  manner,  Mr.  Swaine^,  in  his 
Pamphlet  entitled,    "  Equity    without    Compromise," 
though  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, declares  his  independence  and  his  rejection  of 
these  errors.    The  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  *,  which  educates  the  teachers  and  main- 
tains the  inspection  chiefly  of  schools  connected  with 
these  Dissenting  Communions,  has  continued  its  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Committee  of  Council.     The  Manchester 
and  Salford  Education  Bill,  recently  discussed  in  Par- 
liament, and  providing  for  a  public  rate  for  education, 
was  framed  by  a  Committee,  which  comprised  among 
its  members  some  able  and  active  ministers  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  as  well  as  wealthy  and  influential  laymen. 
The  members  of  that  Committee  are  aware,  by  their 
correspondence,  that  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Congre- 
gational Communions  in  other  large  towns,  are  anxious 
to  obtain  a  general  permissive  measure,  resembling,  in  its 
chief  features,  the   Manchester  and  Salford  Bill,  and 
only  diflfering  from  it  in  carrying  out  more  completely 


reasoning  m  the  world,  however  ingenious,  ever  make  them  so.**  —  DtaaCg 
Calm  noughts^  p.  17.  ' 

'*  A  consistent  adherence  to  the  Voluntary  Principle  in  religion,  by  no 
means  involves  the  necessity  of  rejecting  Government  aid  in  education.** — 
Ibid.  p.  23. 

^  **  I  hold  it  to  be  within  the  province  of  government,  to  see  that  it  is  not 
its  fault,  if  the  sources  of  instruction  and  the  habiu  of  inquiry  are  strange 
to  any  of  the  community."  —  Stoaine's  Equity  withovt  Compromise,  p.  9. 

*'  I  am  constrained  to  the  belief  that  there  ought  to  be  national  provision 
for  national  education,  to  such  extent  as  equity  can  secure  it,  as  there  is 
national  provision  against  foreign  foes  or  intestine  discord.** -» i^'d  p.  10. 

*  "  The  Committee  of  that  noble  institution  has  been  silent.**  —  IHe  late 
Struggle,  Sfc^  p.  22. 
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its  principles  and  details  for  the  protection  of  the  mino- 
rity. Moreover,  many  Congregationalists  are  members 
of  the  "  National  Association,"  which  has  brought  under 
public  discussion  a  system  of  secular  education,  in 
which  the  civil  power  would  exert  a  much  more  direct 
and  positive  influence  on  education,  through  Parliament, 
the  central  administration,  and  local  boards  (having  the 
power  to  impose  school  rates),  than  has  ever  been 
considered  expedient  by  any  English  Government. 

These  divisions  of  opinion  among  the  Congregational 
Communions,  and,  especially,  the  exaggerations  by  which 
a  section  of  their  body  have  been  led  into  an  opposition 
to  the  eflbrts  of  the  Government  to  raise  the  moral 
condition  of  the  poor,  are  among  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  the  controversies  of  1842.  For  the  Congre- 
gational Dissenters  have  ever  been  friends  of  freedom, 
defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  mission- 
aries to  the  benighted  villages  of  England,  to  the  wild 
valleys  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  or  the  turbulent  co- 
lonists of  its  mines,  and  to  the  regions  of  darkness  and 
death,  where  typhus  and  cholera  find  their  victims  in 
our  towns.  They  comprise  a  large  and  influential 
portion  of  the  middle  classes ;  they  may  claim  to  bo 
descendants  of  the  Puritans,  who,  whatever  were  their 
own  errors,  were  stern  and  successful  champions  of 
the  English  Keformation,  and  have  left  a  deep  trace, 
not  only  in  the  history,  but  in  the  institutions,  and  the 
manners,  observances,  and  character  of  the  nation. 
They  have  just  cause  to  point  to  their  own  inde- 
pendence of  the  State,  as  the  first  conspicuous  triumph 
in  this  country  of  religion  unaided  by  traditional  au- 
thority, by  the  power  of  a  foreign  hierarchy,  or  the 
protection  of  domestic  princes.  They  embody  prin- 
ciples of  self-government,  of  which  our  race  and  country 
have  in  civil  affairs  exhibited  the  most  successful  ex- 
amples, and  they  are,  at  least,  sincere  and  earnest  in 
their  endeavours  after  a  primitive  and  apostolic  sim- 
plicity in  their  discipline  and  ceremonial.     Communions 
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having  these  high  claims  to  respect^  comprising  not  less 
than  four  thousand  congregations  and  a  million  and  a 
half  members,  representing  two  millions  and  quarter  of 
the  population,  must  wield  no  small  influence  on  opinion. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  just  subject  for  public  congratulation, 
that  this  influence  will  be  exerted  for  the  protection  of 
the  minority.  Statesmen  will  be  content  to  learn  from 
the  fate  of  the  measure  of  1842,  that  mere  toleration  in 
education  is  impossible.  If  they  had  done  no  other 
service,  the  Congregational  Dissenters  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  this.  They  have  vindicated  the  claims  of 
every  sect,  and  by  implication  of  every  parent  and 
every  scholar,  to  complete  religious  freedom  in  the 
school. 

Even  the  errors  of  a  section  of  their  body  are  entitled 
to  respect ;  for  they  arise  from  an  exaggerated  zeal  for 
civil  and  religious  freedom — from  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  principles  of  self-government,  which  are  among 
the  chief  sources  of  our  national  distinction  and  pro- 
sperity—  from  an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  present 
power  of  voluntary  zeal  in  religion  and  education  — 
and  from  an  almost  enviable  faith  in  the  early  triumph 
of  truth. 

Rather  than  enter  into  controversy,  we  prefer  to 
show  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  principles  which 
the  Congregationalists  profess,  conceiving  that,  to  every 
candid  inquirer,  the  point  where  a  portion  of  their  body 
diverge  will  be  found  to  be  the  limit,  at  which  the 
practicable  is  sublimated  into  the  ideal. 

At  the  root  of  the  principles  for  which  they  contend 
are  two,  which  both  fact  and  reason  support.  These 
are  the  origin  of  education  in  England  in  religion,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  promoted  by  the 
voluntary  zeal  of  the  Christian  Communions. 

No  one  who  has  examined  the  history  of  English 
Public  Education,  can  doubt,  that  to  attempt  to  separate 
it  from  religion  would  be  to  offfer  the  rudest  violence, 
not  only  to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  but  to  its 
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institutions,  whether  they  be  the  growth  of  centuries, 
or  the  most  modem  offspring  of  the  popular  will. 
When  the  annual  grants  for  promoting  education  first 
obtained  the  sanction  of  ParUament,  no  evidence  had 
transpired,  that  the  instruction  of  the  people  was  sought 
by  any  class  as  a  purely  political  object.  Before  the 
Eeformation  few  schools  existed  for  the  common  people. 
Some  children  were  taught  in  the  ^^Song  Scole'^  of  the 
Cathedral  to  read  as  well  as  to  sing.  Some  poor 
scholars  also  received  instruction  at  the  Chantries,  and 
others  at  the  Monasteries ;  but  they  were  chiefly  des- 
tined, by  entering  as  servitors  or  sizers  in  the  Uni- 
versities, to  swell  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  always  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  thus  to 
recruit  her  spiritual  orders  from  the  people,  and  so  far 
to  open  a  republic  in  which  genius  might  rise  from  the 
humblest  ranks,  even  to  her  highest  dignities.  In  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  Eeformation,  the 
practice  of  founding  and  endowing  Grammar  Schools 
had  commenced,  and  though  connected  with  some  re- 
ligious institution,  being  conducted  by  some  monk  of 
the  Convent,  or  priest  of  the  "Chantry*'  or  Oratory, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  means  that  were 
preparing  the  nation  for  that  revolution.  The  schools 
attached  to  the  ancient  religious  houses,  whether  in- 
tended for  the  middle  classes  or  the  poor,  were  ema- 
nations of  that  power  which  the  Church  then  exercised, 
for  the  Christian  civilization  of  Europe,  but  if  their 
objects  were  in  any  sense  political,  they  were  under 
ecclesiastical  direction.  The  universities  and  schools  of 
Europe  were  most  effectual  means  of  maintaining  that 
marvellous  polity  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  with  which  all 
the  moral  force  of  society  was  enveloped  and  controlled. 
The  schools  and  colleges  founded  at  the  Eeformation  and 
endowed  with  the  estates  of  the  Monasteries,  and  the 
spoils  of  the  Church,  were  intended  to  disseminate  the 
principles  of  that  great  change  in  religion.  Though  no 
national  act  has  been  attended  by  more  signal  political 
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consequences,  than  that  by  which  this  country  disowned 
the  polity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  overshadowed 
alike  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  and  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  yet  the 
establishment  of  a  Church,  subordinate  to  these  powers, 
depended  for  its  vindication,  on  principles  of  eccle- 
siastical rather  than  civil  polity.  That  which  was  re- 
pudiated was  the  claim  to  absolute  power  residing 
in  Christ's  vicar,  the  Pope ;  the  origin  in  Christian 
truth  of  an  institution,  not  only  superior  to  all  civil 
authority  and  law,  but  claiming  to  be  the  miraculous 
source  of  a  perpetual  revelation  of  doctrine  and  law  to 
the  world.  It  was  the  emancipation  alike  of  the  in- 
dividual conscience  and  of  the  State,  from  an  usurpation 
of  supernatural  power  which  belongs  only  to  God.  To 
proclaim  this  liberty,  wherewith  Christ  had  made  us  free, 
the  schools  of  the  Reformation  were  founded.  If  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Reformation  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  guiding  the  counsels  of  Henry  VIIL,  these 
colleges  and  schools  would  have  been  much  more  nu- 
merous. Cranmer  had  formed  a  great  design  to  found 
many  new  dioceses,  and  to  connect  with  each  Cathedral 
a  pastoral  college,  a  civil  college  for  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  a  grammar  school  endowed  so 
as  to  admit  the  sons  of  poor  persons,  to  be  maintained 
upon  the  foundation,  while  it  was  also  open  to  children 
of  all  other  persons  as  day  scholars.  The  first  scheme 
of  Henry  VIIL  provided  for  the  foundation  of  sixteen 
Cathedrals,  in  which  this  design  was  partially  carried 
into  execution.  But  this  scheme  dwindled  into  six 
Cathedrals,  from  the  plan  of  which  the  civil  college  was 
expunged,  and  in  which  the  pastoral  college  was  left 
only  in  a  mutilated  state.  As  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  were  developed  and  defined  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  the  foundations  for  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes  became  more  numerous. 
The  Royal  grants  gave  rise  also  to  many  private  gifts 
and  bequests,  and  this  impulse  of  the  national  mind  in 
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the  endowment  of  grammar  schools  did  not  expend  its 
force,  until  the  Commonwealth  broke  the  chain  of 
events.  But  whether  these  schools  arose  from  the  pri- 
vate charity  of  founders,  or  from  Royal  grants,  they  all 
retained  the  features  of  the  original  type.  The  schools 
of  the  religious  houses  had  been  suppressed,  because 
they  were  regarded  as  dangerous  auxiliaries  of  the 
ancient  faith,  and  the  new  schools  were  founded,  to 
establish  the  Reformation  in  the  convictions  of  the 
middle  classes  of  this  country.  They  owe  their  origin, 
therefore,  to  a  change  in  the  national  polity  with 
respect  to  religion.  They  were  not  the  offspring  of  a 
purely  civil  policy. 

The  Reformation  was  the  last  great  national  event 
which  has  given  any  considerable  impulse  to  education. 
The  Puritan  democracy,  which  held  for  a  short  time  the 
Government  under  the  Commonwealth,  relied  rather  on 
the  pulpit  than  on  the  school,  frr  its  power  over  public 
opinion.  The  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  alike 
occurred,  without  any  attempt  to  raise  a  structure  of 
political  power,  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  rational  con- 
victions of  the  people,  by  a  general  diffusion  of  instruc- 
tion. Popular  education  received  its  next  impulse,  not 
from  any  act  of  public  policy,  but  from  the  spontaneous 
emotions  of  Christian  charity. 

In  contemplating  this  phenomenon,  we  at  once  per- 
ceive the  evidences  of  a  new  and  advanced  period  of 
civilization.  No  great  national  crisis  awakens  the 
Government  to  a  sense  of  danger,  or  impels  the  people 
to  some  act  of  revolution,  but  we  are  called  to  observe 
the  silent  birth  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  in  1701,  and  the  gradual  and  limited  growth 
of  its  schools  through  the  succeeding  century ;  —  the 
creation  of  the  first  Sunday  school  at  Gloucester,  in  1782, 
by  Robert  Raikes,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  in  1786 ; — the  commencement  of  the  labours 
of  Bell  and  Lancaster  in  1797-8;  —  the  origin  of  the 
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society  afterwards  called  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  in  1 805|  and  of  the  National  Society  in  1811 ;  — 
the  birth  of  the  first  Infant  School  at  New  Lanark  in 
1815,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Infant  School  Society,  in  1836. 

These  events  were  signs  of  a  deep  though  silent  move- 
ment in  the  national  mind,  resembling  the  growth  of  the 
oak  from  its  seed.  The  desire,  that  our  common  Chris- 
tianity should  embrace  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
was  a  feeling  likely,  when  once  experienced,  to  become 
intense ;  and  the  Reformation  had  successfully  taught 
the  nation,  how  powerful  a  means  schools  were  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end.  Nor  is  the  fact  to  be 
neglected,  that  the  outburst  of  Christian  zeal,  which 
enabled  the  Sunday  School  Union  to  gather  within  the 
walls  of  its  schools,  in  six  years  from  its  institution, 
upwards  of  half  a  million  of  children,  was  contempora- 
neous with  the  eruptioji  of  the  French  Revolution,  in 
which  the  sneers  of  Voltaire  promoted  the  overthrow  of 
the  Church  of  France,  and  which  for  the  time  enthroned 
the  natural  religion  of  Rousseau. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that  the  development 
of  Sunday  schools  for  the  poor  proceeded  with  gigantic 
strides,  before  the  labours  of  BeU  and  Lancaster  gave  rise 
to  the  two  great  societies  for  the  establishment  of  day 
schools.  The  idea  of  education  for  the  poor  sprang  from 
a  religious  impulse,  —  it  was  fostered  by  intense  reli- 
gious zeal, — it  regarded  the  school  as  the  nursery  of  the 
Church  and  congregation,  —  and  confided  its  manage- 
ment to  the  chief  communicants,  to  the  deacons,  elders, 
and  class  teachers.  Thus  the  Sunday  school  became 
the  t3^e  of  the  daily  school,  and  it  was  natural  that 
elementary  education  should,  even  in  day-schools  at 
first,  comprise  only  such  rudiments  of  instruction  as 
enabled  the  scholar  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  How 
great  was  the  impulse  of  the  Reformation,  —  and  how 
strong  became  that  flood  of  Christian  zeal  whose  foun- 
tain first  welled  up  in  the  heart  of  Robert  Raikes,  is 
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BOW  known  from  the  facts  that  in  1833,  the  first 
rudiments  of  instruction  were  then  given  in  unen« 
dowed  schools  to  390,734  children  j  of  which  number 
178,517  were  taught  in  schools  supported  by  sub- 
scriptions only,  and  212,217  in  schools  supported  in 
part  by  subscriptions,  and  in  part  by  the  payments  of 
the  scholars.  Besides  which  number,  158,764  other 
children  were  taught  in  endowed  schools,  which  have 
owed  their  origin,  either  to  the  impulse  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  to  the  more  recent  manifestations  of  religious 
zeal.  So  that,  in  1833,  544,498  scholars  were  receiving 
the  elements  of  education,  in  schools  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  influence  of  religion. 

Since  1833,  the  Parliamentary  grants  have  been  ad-* 
ministered  upon  principles,  which  have  promoted  the 
display  of  this  great  phenomenon  of  Christian  charity, 
and  the  combined  operations  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  several  religious  denominations  had  augmented  the 
number  of  scholars,  indicated  by  Lord  Kerry's  returns,  to 
the  following  proportions  in  1846.  In  that  year  the 
Church  claimed,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  to  have^  955,865  scholars  in  her  daily 
schools,  and  466,794  in  her  Sunday  schools.  She 
stated  that  these  schools  were  taught  by  27,826  paid 
teachers,  and  by  54,005  gratuitous  teachers,  that  the  sala- 
ries of  the  paid  teachers  amounted  to  621,362^.  16^.  and 
that  the  whole  annual  expense  of  supporting  schools 
for  the  poor,  connected  with  the  Established  Church, 
amounted  to  874,947/.  145.,  including  the  resources 
arising  from  endowment,  from  voluntary  subscriptions, 
and  from  the  children's  payments. 

In  the  schools  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  upwards  of  200,000  scholars  are  pro- 
bably under  instruction  in  England  and  Wales.^    In  the 

^  Bee  Parliamentary  Betums. 

>  These  returns  form  the  basis  of  the  argament  pursued  in  the  Third 
Chapter.-"  Church  School  Inquiry^  1846-7,  p.  2. 
'  LeiUr$  t<y  Lord  John  BusseU  on  State  EdvoaUon,  5y  Sd.  Boine$y  p.  32. 
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Metropolitan  District  this  Society  has  203  schools,  with 
30,582  scholars. 

The  Wesleyan  Communion  had  in  1850,  in  immediate 
connection  with  its  Education  Committee,  397  schools, 
containing  38,623  scholars. 

The  Congregational  Board  estimate  the  number  of 
their  schools,  not  in  connection  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  to  be  89,  and  that  of  the 
scholars  in  attendance  to  be  6839. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  report 
that  they  have  585  schools,  containing  34,750  scholars, 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Besides  these  schools  there  are  others  having  a  re- 
ligious origin,  connected  with  the  smaller  religious  com- 
munions, concerning  which  no  authentic  information 
can  be  obtained. 

No  scheme  of  public  education  could  be  more  extra- 
vagantly rash  and  arrogant,  than  one,  which  would 
either  venture  to  overlook  the  religious  origin,  or  the 
existence  and  peculiar  organization,  of  so  great  a  number 
of  schools.  In  these  facts  lies  the  strength  of  the  so- 
called  ^^  voluntary  ^^  party,  and  as  a  protest  against  the  un- 
justifiable tyranny  of  crushing  these  schools  under  rival 
institutions,  supported  by  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
State,  or  against  their  separation  from  the  government 
of  the  Church  or  Congregation,  and  the  extinction  of  dog- 
matic religious  teaching  in  them,  the  exertions  of  that 
party  are  entitled  to  the  public  gratitude.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  any  man  of  parliamentary  ex- 
perience could  gravely  propose,  that  local  municipal 
boards  should  be  invested  with  power  to  establish 
rate-supported  schools  in  every  parish,  with  whatever 
constitution,  to  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  schools 
of  Religious  Communions, — much  less,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  new  schools  should  exclude  all  distinctive 
religious  instruction.  We  should  rather  be  amused, 
than  alarmed,  if  any  public  man  should  offer,  as  a  boon 
to  the  religious  bodies  (in  whose  instinctive  I'eligious 
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feeling  the  existing  schools  originated),  to  purchase  or 
hire  their  school  buildings,  in  order  to  appropriate  them 
to  a  purely  secular  use.  Happily,  there  is  no  majority 
in  this  country  strong  enough  to  perpetrate  so  gross  an 
outrage.  The  Religious  Communions  regard  with  un- 
ruffled complacency,  schemes  which  threaten  to  trifle 
with  the  greatest  power  existing  in  this  country  — 
that  with  which  the  national  faith  adheres  to  the  in- 
stitutions, which  its  zeal  has  founded  for  the  diffusion 
of  religious  truth. 

Whatever  plan  be  adopted  for  the  education  of  the 
entire  nation,  it  is  therefore  clear,  that  it  must  be 
founded  on  religion,  and  recognise  the  existing  schools. 
This,  in  itself,  would  be  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  adoption  of  the  views  of  the  party,  which  proposes  a 
purely  secular  system  of  education.  But,  while  the 
principles  espoused  by  the  Voluntary  party  may  be 
regarded,  as  a  protest  against  the  exaggerations  of  those, 
who  would  promote  public  education  by  an  immoderate 
exercise  of  the  civil  power,  the  Secular  Educationists 
will  probably  succeed  in  their  designs,  so  far,  as  to 
vindicate  from  ecclesiastical  usurpation  the  religious 
freedom  of  education, — to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
minority, — and  to  evoke  the  power  of  the  State,  to  give 
greater  force  to  the  national  wiU  for  the  elevation  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor. 

In  order  to  discriminate  the  mode  in  which  these 
parties  act  on  each  other,  it  may  therefore  now  be 
desirable,  to  analyse  the  opinions  and  proposals  of  the 
Secular  Educationists. 

The  advocates  of  a  system  of  purely  secular  educa- 
tion may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  1.  Those  in 
whose  minds .  the  political  advantages  of  National 
Education  are  most  prominent.  2.  Those  religious  men, 
associated  with  this  political  party,  who  would  retain 
schools  with  their  present  constitutions  and  objects, 
under  the  government  of  the  Religious  Communions,  but 
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have  not  been  able  to  discern  how  the  civil  power  could 
be  effectually  exerted  to  render  education  efficient  and 
universal,  without  a  recognition  of  it  as  the  Teacher  of 
Religion.  The  views  of  the  political  section  of  this 
party  were  developed  with  much  ability  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Central  Education  Society,  under  the 
active  superintendence  of  an  able  and  benevolent  man, 
the  late  Mr.  Duppa.  They  have  been  diffused  in 
Scotland,  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  George  Combe  and 
Mr.  James  Simpson.  More  recently,  the  public  meetings 
of  the  National  Association  have  afforded  opportunities 
for  their  expressibn.i 

The  opinions  of  the  political  section  of  the  Secular 
Educationists  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  in 
common  schools,  may  be  fairly  expressed  in  an  affirm- 
ative reply  to  the  following  questions  of  Mr.  George 
Combe ^: — "Whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  in  the  nature 
of  man,  and  in  that  of  the  external  world,  and  in  the 
relations  subsisting  between  them,  a  fund  of  instruction 
emanating  from  God,  enforced  by  his  secular  authority, 
and  addressed  by  Him  to  the  human  faculties,  calculated 
to  lead  us  to  secular  happiness  and  prosperity,  irre- 
spective of  every  opinion  concerning  the  best  means  of 
securing  happiness  in  a  future  state? — Whether  all 
scriptural  precepts  relating  to  this  world  and  its  affairs, 
do  not  harmonize  with,  sanction,  aad  support  the  rules 

^  The  Central  Education  Society  exposed  tbe  limited  number  and  de- 
fective condition  of  the  schools,  which  then  existed,  in  their  own  publications, 
in  the  Westminster  Review^  and  in  a  series  of  pamphlets.  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Education  (published  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight),  gare  the  first  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  system  of  public  education  in  the  seyeral 
Continental  States.  The  writers  were  less  conversant  with  the  organization 
of  foreign  schools,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  and  training  prevalent 
on  the  Continent,  than  with  the  resources  developed  for  their  maintenance ; 
the  social  position  of  the  teacher ;  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  normal 
and  common  schools ;  the  period  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  master ; 
the  system  of  inspection  adopted ;  the  statistics  of  the  numbers  instructed ; 
of  the  duration  of  school  attendanee ;  of  the  relations  of  education  to  crime 
and  pauperism;  and  with  the  modes  in  which  provision  was  made  for 
religious  instruction. 

*  Remarks  on  National  Ednaaiionf  hf  Qeorge  Combe,  1847. 
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for  human  conduct)  dedudble  from  the  constitution  and 
order  of  Nature? — And,  whether  it  be  not  possible  to 
blend  the  instruction  emanating  from  these  two  sources 
in  a  sjTstem  of  National  Education  ?  If  the  answer  be 
in  the  affirmative,  then  national  education  wiU  be  prac« 
ticable  by  omitting  merely  the  peculiarities  of  religious 
belief — peculiarities  which,  after  all,  relate,  almost 
entirely,  to  forms  of  Church  government  and  the  means 
of  securing  happiness  in  a  future  life.  If  not,  national 
education  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be,  impracticable, 
until  aU  our  fellow-subjects  are  agreed  in  their  religious 
views,  both  regarding  this  world  and  the  next."  In 
accordance  with  these  views,  the  National  Public  School 
Association  thus  describes  the  character  of  the  moral 
instruction  to  be  given  in  their  free  schools,  and  the 
limitations  of  religious  teaching.  ^^  In  addition  to 
these,  shall  be  sedulously  inculcated — a  strict  regard  to 
truth,  justice,  kindness,  and  forbearance  in  our  inter- 
course with  our  fellow-creatures ;  temperance,  industry, 
frugality,  and  all  other  virtues  conducive  to  the  right 
ordering  of  practical  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  life.'' 
^^  Nothing  shall  be  taught  in  any  of  the  schools  which 
favours  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  sect  of  Christians, 
No  minister  of  religion  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any 
salaried  office  in  connexion  with  the  schools."  **  The 
School  Committees  shall  set  apart  — —  hours  in  every 
week,  during  which  the  schools  shall  be  closed,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  an  opportunity  to  the  scholars,  to 
attend  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  of  religion  in  the 
various  churches  or  chapels,  or  other  suitable  places. 
No  compulsion  shall  be  used  to  force  attendance,  nor 
shall  any  penalty  or  disability  whatever  be  imposed  for 
non-attendance  on  such  religious  instruction." 

In  the  first  scheme  published  by  the  Association, 
their  arrangements  for  religious  instruction  did  not 
include  any  recognition  of  the  constitution  of  existing 
schools.  More  recently,  considerations  of  the  great 
extent  to  which  education  has  had  its  origin  in  religion 
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in  this  country,  of  the  vast  influence  which  it  still 
exerts  on  its  development,  and  of  the  fact,  that  almost 
all  schools  are  at  present  under  the  government  of  the 
religious  Communions,  have  led  the  Association  to  insert 
in  a  ^^BiU  to  establish  Free  Schools  in  England  and 
Wales  for  Secular  Instructionj^  two  clauses^,  in  which  it 
is  set  forth  that,  ^^  existing  Schools  may  be  convertedinto  Free 
Schools  under  this  Act^^  and  thereby  partake  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  School  rate,  provided  "  that  the  inctd' 
cation  of  Doctrinal  Religion  or  Sectarian  Opinions  shall 

1  ^  XIX. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  case  at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  within  any  district  any  existing  School,  and  the 
Inspectors  shall  report  to  the  Committee,  that  independently  of  any 
Doctrinal  Religion  or  Sectarian  Opinions  there  taught,  the  same  b  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  and  may  properly  be  converted  into  a  School  or 
Schools  of  one  or  more  of  the  before-mentioned  four  classes  of  Schools, 
the  Committee  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees  or  Managers  of  such 
Schools  (but  not  otherwise)  constitute  the  same  into  such  free  School  or 
Schools,  and  shall  declare  of  what  class  or  classes  the  same  shall  be ;  and 
thereupon  there  shall  be  such  right  of  free  admission  to  the  same,  for  the 
purposes  of  secular  instruction,  as  is  hereinbefore  provided  with  regard 
to  Schools  originally  establbhed  under  this  Act  by  the  Committee ;  but  such 
School  or  Schools  shall  (unless  the  Managers  or  Trustees  assent  to  sur- 
render the  management  of  the  same  to  the  Committee),  continue  under 
the  management  of  the  Trustees  or  Managers,  but  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  inspectorship  as  is  hereinaflter  provided,  with  regard  to  Schools 
originally  established  under  this  Act,  and  during  the  management  of  such 
Managers  and  Trustees,  the  Committee  shall  out  of  the  School-rate  pay 
to  them  a  sum  at  the  rate  of  pence  per  week,  for  each  schok^ 

receiving  secular  instruction ;  such  sums  to  be  paid  quarterly,  or  at  such 
periods  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  But  the  Committee  shall  not  acquire  any 
right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  management,  discipline,  or  instruction  in 
such  Schools  (imless  so  surrendered),  except  in  relation  to  the  conditions 
herein  contained. 

''XX. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  ^e  Inculcation  of  Doctrindl  Religion  or 
Sectarian  Opinums  sJudl  not  take  place  in  amf  wch  School,  at  any  time  on  anp 
toeeh-'day  between  the  houre  of  and  in  the  Morning,  and 

and  in  the  Afternoon ;  and  that  no  Manager,  Trustee,  or  other  person 

shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  a  breach  of  trust,  or  be  in  any  way  liable 
to  any  Suit  or  Proceeding,  by  reason  of  the  omission  to  inculcate  on  the 
scholars,  during  the  hours  aforesaid,  Doctrinal  Religion  or  Sectarian 
Opinions,  and  no  scholar  who  receives  secular  instruction  at  any  such 
School,  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  the  School  at  other  times  than  those 
above  mentioned,  or  whilst  Doctrinal  Religion  or  Sectarian  Opinions  shall 
be  inculcated ;  and  no  part  of  the  payment  to  be  made  to  the  Managers 
of  any  such  School  shall  be  in  any  way  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
Doctrinal  Religion  or  Sectarian  Opinions*** 
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not  take  place  in  any  such  school,  at  any  time  on  any  weeh- 
day,  between  "  certain  hours  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon,  which  are  to  be  specified. 

Taking  into  account  the  accordance,  between  the 
opinions  quoted  from  Mr.  Combe  and  the  definition  of 
the  nature  of  the  moral,  and  the  limits  of  religious 
instruction  originally  adopted  by  the  Association,  these 
clauses  contain  a  remarkable  homage  to  that  religious 
constitution,  which  English  schools  have  derived  from 
ancient  tradition  and  modem  religious  zeal.  To  de- 
spise this  homage,  would  be  a  proof  of  an  ignorance  of 
the  power  of  those  political  principles  which  this  Asso- 
ciation embodies.  More  than  twelve  hundred  thousand 
scholars  taught,  at  an  annual  outlay  of  upwards  of 
a  million  of  money,  in  schools  almost  universally  founded 
by,  and  imder  the  management  of,  the  Religious  Com- 
munions of  England  and  Wales,  have  secured  this 
signal  homage  to  the  religious  government,  and  to  the 
<'  peculiar  "  religious  instruction  of  these  schools,  from 
a  society,  one  of  whose  necessities  at  first  appeared 
to  be  the  accomplishment  of  their  overthrow.  The 
leaders  of  this  society  were  not  men  to  be  deterred  by 
any  but  insurmountable  difficulties.  They  are  inured 
to  the  conflicts  of  political  controversy,  skilful  in  organ- 
ization, and  lucid  in  exposition.  Cheered  by  the  me- 
mory  of  victories  over  the  most  formidable  combinations, 
they  were  not  likely  to  quail  before  a  chimera.  A  pro- 
vision for  the  incorporation,  in  a  scheme  for  founding 
Free  Schools  for  Secular  Instruction,  of  all  existing 
schools  of  religious  origin  and  constitution,  and  for  the 
daily  doctrinal  instruction  of  their  scholars  according 
to  formularies,  and  their  training  in  the  peculiar  re- 
ligious discipline  of  each  Communion,  was  a  step,  the 
logical  consequences  of  which  could  not  have  escaped 
the  acuteness  of  the  chiefs  of  this  Association.  Could 
it  be  presumed,  that  the  intense  religious  zeal,  in- 
spired by  the  idea  that  the  School  was  the  most 
effectual  means  of  christianising  the  English  poor^ 
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which  had  in  a  few  years  wrought  these  mighty  results 
and  compelled  this  homage  to  its  power,  would  listen 
to  any  who  should  command  its  tide  to  flow  no  further? 
When  the  National  Association  thus  conditionally  con- 
ceded the  support  of  the  school  rate  to  existing  schools 
of  a  religious  constitution,  did  they  conceive  they  could 
refuse  this  aid  to  all  future  religious  schools,  leaving 
them  to  an  early  extinction  in  their  rivalry  with  rate- 
supported  Secular  Schools?  On  the  contrary,  the  As- 
sociation (as  represented  in  minds  of  political  expe- 
rience) must  have  known  that,  after  this  concession,  no 
principle  was  left  for  defence,  and  that  they  had  no 
power  to  resist  the  traditional  authority,  and  the  in- 
tense religious  instinct,  which  had  given  birth  to  the 
school  system  of  England,  as  the  means  of  planting  the 
religion  of  Christ  in  the  households  of  the  poor.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  the  two  important  clauses,  which 
have  been  extracted  from  the  ^^BiU  to  eetabliah  Free 
Schools  in  England  and  Wales  for  Secular  Instruction^^* 
break  down  the  principle  around  which  this  Associ^ 
ation  was  grouped,  and  they  reduce  the  question  of  the 
School  rate,  for  the  support  of  existing  and  future 
Schools,  to  one  of  details. 

In  this  view  of  the  logical  consequences  of  the  two 
clauses  quoted  above,  the  school  ceases,  in  the  scheme  of 
the  National  Association,  to  be  a  purely  civil  institution, 
erected  by  the  State  for  the  attainment  of  certain  social 
and  political  advantages.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  in- 
stitution religious  in  its  origin,  and  by  the  tradition  and 
custom  of  England  placed  under  the  government  of  Re* 
ligious  Communions,  but  not  the  less  capable  of 
ministering  to  those  great  social  and  political  ends, 
which  render  it  an  object  of  national  importance,  to 
secure  its  efficiency  and  permanency  by  aid  from  the 
public  resources.  The  social  duty  of  the  parent,  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  education  of  the  child,  is  not  the  less  but  the 
greater,  in  consequence  of  the  religious  character  of  the 
school,  if  there  be  secured  to  the  parent  freedom  in  the 
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choice  of  the  school,  and  power  to  withdraw  the  child, 
from  any  matter  of  instruction  to  which  objection  may 
be  taken  on  religious  grounds.  The  support  of  schools 
may  be  equally  derived  from  local  rates,  imposed  by 
Committees  or  Boards  of  the  ratepayers,  having  control 
of  these  funds,  under  the  provisions  of  some  general 
act.  Such  Boards,  being  charged  with  duties  of  a  fiscal 
nature,  may  be  clothed  with  all  ordinary  municipal 
powers,  and  need  be  subject  to  no  extraordinary  checks. 
The  minority  would  appeal  to  them  primarily  for  pro- 
tection, in  the  just  and  equal  distribution  of  the  funds 
derived  from  the  rates,  and  they  would  be  charged  with 
a  variety  of  duties,  none  of  which  would  interfere  with 
the  internal  discipline  or  management  of  the  school, 
except  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  an  ob- 
servance of  the  regulations,  by  which  the  civU  rights  of 
the  parent  and  the  child  were  protected.  No  hope 
could  be  entertained  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  Religious 
Communions  in  the  school  rate,  unless  the  constitution 
of  the  school,  as  respects  its  management,  continue 
unchanged,  and,  whatever  securities  were  given  to  the 
rights  of  conscience,  unless  the  peculiarities  of  its 
religious  discipline  and  instruction  were  left  without 
interference. 

The  School  rate,  as  thus  applied,  would  encounter  no 
resistance  from  large  sections  of  every  Religious  Com- 
munion,  which  would  have  regarded  with  consternation 
any  attempt  to  withdraw  the  school  from  their  control, 
or  from  their  peculiar  instruction  in  religion.  The  ma- 
jority would  have  looked  upon  the  Secular  School  as  an 
institution  arrayed  against  religion — as  an  attempt  to 
plant  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  instead  of  the  Tree  of 
Life ;  and  those  who  had  inherited  the  independence  of 
the  Puritan,  as  well  as  those  who  maintained  the  Apos- 
tolic mission  of  the  Church,  would  have  denied  the 
right  of  the  State  to  extract  one  farthing  from  them,  for 
the  support  of  the  only  English  institution,  from  which 
the  truths  of  Revelation  were  by  a  direct  law  excluded* 
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It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  National  Association, 
that,  while  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  earnestness  of  its 
promoters  for  the  principles  of  self-government,  it  en- 
countered, hy  its  original  scheme,  the  necessity  of  over- 
throwing a  system  of  school  management,  voluntary  in  its 
origin,  independent  in  its  constitution,  and  indebted  for 
its  continuance  to  the  utmost  vitality  of  these  principles. 
While  the  Association  exhibited  a  salutary  jealousy  for 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  for  civil  liberty,  they 
adopted  a  plan  for  the  imposition  of  a  Tax  for  the 
foundation  and  support  of  Secular  Schools,  which 
would  have  so  afflicted  the  consciences  of  the  majority, 
that  it  may  be  questioned,  whether,  except  in  one  alter- 
native, any  power  exists  in  this  country,  which,  even 
if  it  had  become  law,  could  have  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion. While  they  truly  felt  the  utmost  jealousy  for 
public  liberty,  they  were  prepared  to  exterminate  the 
schools  of  the  Religious  Communions,  by  applying  a 
compulsory  rate  to  the  support  of  other  schools,  from 
which  instruction  in  religion  was  to  be  banished.  The 
success  of  such  a  scheme  could  only  have  been  brought 
about,  by  the  intolerance  of  a  body  like  that  of  the 
medi89val  party  in  the  Church,  ready  to  deny  at  once 
the  civil  rights  of  the  ratepayer ;  the  religious  freedom 
of  the  parent  and  the  child ;  the  province  of  the  State 
in  the  education  of  the  people ;  and  to  arrogate  to  the 
spiritual  order  a  supreme  authority,  both  over  the  con- 
science, and  over  all  civil  powers  and  resources.  From 
so  ghastly  a  tyranny,  the  awakened  intelligence  of  this 
country  would  have  revolted,  even  if  it  had  no  other 
alternative  than  the  despotism  of  the  majority. 

The  untenable  position  first  occupied  by  the  National 
Association  has,  however,  been  abandoned.  Their  la- 
bours have  promoted  the  discussion  of  the  mode  in 
which  school  rates  can  be  levied  and  applied  most  equi- 
tably, and  in  the  spirit  of  our  representative  institutions. 
They  have  successfully  vindicated  the  right  of  the 
ratepayer  to  the  control  of  th^se  funds.     They  have 
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shown  how  civil  freedom  may  be  protected,  how 
public  opinion  may  be  made  to  exercise  a  salutary  in- 
fluence on  school  management,  and  how  the  parent  and 
child  may  enjoy  the  rights  of  conscience  without  inter- 
ference with  the  authority  of  the  managers  of  schools, 
or  with  their  internal  discipline  and  instruction.  A 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  adminis- 
trative procedure  already  in  operation,  would  have 
enabled  them  to  perceive,  how  their  scheme  might  also 
have  embodied  the  machinery  of  public  inspection—- 
the  Minutes  of  1846,  which  are  effectual  means  of 
securing  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  the  common 
school :  and  the  plan  of  apprenticeship  and  certificates  of 
merit,  not  less  successful  in  establishing  a  complete  cur- 
riculum of  education  in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in 
elevating  the  standard  of  schoolmasters'  acquirements* 
Nor  do  I  mean  to  say,  that  other  obvious  improvements 
will  not  be  found  to  be  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
principles  which  they  have  now  adopted. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  National  Association 
may  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against  the  monstrous 
doctrhie  that  the  English  nation  may  not,  by  its  legis- 
lature, impose  upon  itself  taxes,  for  the  support  of  a 
system  of  public  education.  The  connexion  between, 
ignorance  and  irreligion  is  demonstrated — pauperism 
and  crime  are  proved  to  flow  from  the  same  source — 
the  depraved  and  ignorant  are  known  to  our  police,  as 
the  dangerous  classes  which  give  a  desperate  impulse  to 
popular  tumults — as  the  fermenting  leaven  of  dis- 
content— as  the  explosive  power  of  sedition.  The 
statistics  of  our  outlay  on  the  means  of  restraining, 
detecting,  and  punishing  criminals ;  supporting  the 
indigent ;  controlling  popular  excesses ;  keeping  watch 
against  sedition,  and  stamping  out  the  fires  of  rebellion, 
show  that  expense  to  be  many  times  greater  than  the 
utmost  charge  of  a  system  of  public  education.  Every 
Christian  heart  is  conscious,  that  the  fair  outward 
show  maintained  by  this  terrible  machinery  conceals 
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misery  untold — the  horrors  of  guilt — the  pangs  of 
pining  want — the  madness  of  desperate  excess — the 
festering  mass  of  crime  and  debauchery  in  our  towns — 
the  poisonings  of.  our  secluded  hamlets — the  bloody 
conspiracies  of  our  trades  unions — the  fanaticism  of 
superstition — the  hired  assassins  of  ribbandism — the 
incendiarism  of  the  rural  districts — the  blank  solitude 
of  separate  imprisonment — the  living  hell  of  a  convict 
ship,  and  the  lower  depth  of  a  convict  gang :  these  are 
in  the  dark  background  of  England's  security  and 
wealth.  She  may  have  proved  the  insufficiency  of  all 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  her  Christian  charity,  to  reach 
the  appalling  ignorance  and  consequent  misery  of  her 
industrious  classes.  Public  opinion  may  long  have 
arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  no  system  of  prevention 
is  so  merciful,  as  that  which  would  elevate  these  classes 
to  the  capacity  to  fulfil  their  duties  as  Christians  and 
citizens.  Yet  we  are  told,  that  "all  Government  inter- 
ference with  the  education  of  the  people  is  at  variance 
with  sound  principle,  involving  a  departure  from  the 
legitimate  province  of  the  Government."^  Against  this 
doctrine,  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Association 
have  been  a  strong  and  unwavering  protest,  in  the  name 
of  liberty  and  of  progressive  civilization.  The  Volun- 
tary Party  and  that  of  Secular  Education  are  here 
brought  into  direct  collision. 

A  sense  of  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine  has  caused  a 
large  portion  of  the  Congregational  Dissenters  to  unite 
with  the  National  Association,  thereby  joining  in  this 
protest  against  such  of  their  Communion,  as  adhere  to 
the  purely  voluntary  principle. 

The  influence  of  this  section  of  these  Religious  Com- 
munions may,  I  think,  be  discerned  in  the  recent  re- 
markable improvement  in  the  policy  of  the  National 
Association,  which  has  led  to  the  conditional  inclusion 

^  The  late  Struggle  far  Freedom  of  EducaHon^  a  brief  Record^  by  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Education^  p.  10.  Second  Resolution^  moved  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Constituente  of  the  Board^  on  the  Z5th  Feb.  1S47. 
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of  existing  schools,  in  their  scheme  for  deriving  the 
support  of  public  education  from  a  school  rate.  If  this 
be  so,  they  have  increased  their  claims  to  the  public 
gratitude,  by  this  new  proof  (perhaps  the  most  difficult 
in  practice)  that  their  earnestness  for  the  education 
of  the  people  is  stronger,  than  the  prepossessions  of 
opinion,  or  the  ties  of  party. 

The  opinions  of  those  Nonconformists,  who  have 
countenanced  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education 
in  which  the  Government  should  take  cognizance  of 
secular  instruction,  have  been  ably  expounded  by  Dr. 
Vaughan  and  Mr.  Binney. 

The  Minute  of  July  10.  1847  S  accepted  the  fact, 
that  the  schools  of  particular  Religious  Communions 
were  under  the  government  of  their  congregations, 
instead  of  "any  formal  or  virtual  pledge  that  the 
teaching  in  their  schools  should  be  religious,  or  even 
that  the  Scriptures  should  be  daily  read  in  them."^ 
The  principle  of  this  Minute  was,  in  December,  1847, 
extended  to  Eoman  Catholic  Schools,  when  it  was  de- 
clared, as  a  condition  of  public  aid, — "That  Roman 
Catholic  Schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Parliamentary 


*  "  SuFPLBMENTAST  MnviiTE,  Julj  lO.  1847. — Beody  the  resolntion  of  the 
Committee  of  Gotincil  on  Education,  of  the  19th  of  August,  1839,  as  follows : — 

"  *  The  Committee  will  require,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  that  an 
inspector  acting  under  their  authority  shall  be  enabled  to  visit  every  school 
to  which  any  grant  shall  in  future  be  made.  Such  inspector  will  not  be 
authorised  to  examine  into  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school, 
but  he  will  be  directed  to  ask  for  such  information  as  to  the  secular  in- 
struction and  general  regulations  of  the  school,  as  may  enable  the  Committee 
to  make  a  Report  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.* 

^Resolved — 'That  it  appears  to  the  Committee  that  there  are  schools 
to  which  it  is  desirable  that  grants  should  be  made,  though  the  managers 
object,  on  religions  grounds,  to  make  a  report  concerning  the  religious  state 
of  such  schools,  as  required  by  the  Minutes  of  August  and  December,  1846.* 

**  'That  the  principles  embodied  in  the  resolution  of  the  19th  of  August, 
1839,  be  applied  to  such  cases,  and  that  no  certificate  of  the  religious 
knowledge  of  pupil-teachers  or  monitors  be  required  from  the  managers  of 
suck  schools.*  ** 

*  Dr.  Yaoghan,  No.  XII.  of  ^ri^A  Quarterly  Review^  Nov.  ] .  1847,  p.  535. 
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grant  be  open  to  inspection,  but  that  the  inspectors  shall 
report  respecting  the  secular  instruction  only."^  So 
far  as  the  above  classes  of  schools  were  concerned,  these 
Minutes  got  rid  of  the  Nonconformist  objection,  "  that 
to  admit  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  command  even 
so  simple  a  piece  of  service  as  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  would  be  to  admit  magistracy  as  a  religious 
authority,  and  as  an  authority  which  might  then  be 
consistently  extended  to  other  religious  services,  literally 
without  number.  "^  The  Minute  of  July  10. 1 847,  is  re- 
garded as  "a  valuable  concession,"  which  "should  be  re- 
ceived with  gratitude  by  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  intended,"^  and  "  the  question  not  unnaturally  arises, 
— whether  it  would  not  be  the  wisest,  the  most  humane, 
and  patriotic  course,"  for  Nonconformists  to  "avail" 
themselves  "  of  the*  willingness  of  the  Government  to 
provide,  that"  their  "own  principles"  should  "be  re- 
spected in  their  own  schools."  "  The^  common  talk 
about  the  impossibility  of  separating"  "  between  the 
general  and  the  religious  teaching  in"  their  "  schools, 
has  always  appeared  to"  Dr.  Vaughan,  "  singularly  in- 
coherent." "  Demonstrate,"  he  says,  "  that  the  religious 
and  the  secular  cannot  be  separated  in  your  school,  and 
you  thereby  demonstrate  that  the  Church  and  State, 
which  are  made  up  of  these  two  things,  cannot  be 
separated."  "  The  office  of  the  priest  and  the  school- 
master must  be  kept  perfectly  distinct."^  "Leave  the 
education  purely  secular^  and  you  leave  it  to  be  natu- 
rally a  State  affair."^ 

He  contends,  ^^that  Government  may  be  a  moral  teacher 
to  the  extent  that  it  must  be  a  moral  adrninistratory^  "  In 
accordance  with  the  above  reasoning,  we  do  not  scruple 
to  say,  that  it  may  be  the  duty  of  Government  to  become 

>  Minutes,  1847-8,  Vol.  L  p.  xlvii. 

«  Dr.  Vaughan,  No.  XH.  BritUh  Qmrterly  Ileview,  Not.  1. 1847,  p.  685. 
'  Il>»d-  *  Ibid.  p.  532.  «  Ibid.  p.  639. 

6  Ibid.  Au^t,  p.  270.  t  Ibid. 
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even  a  teacher  ofreltgi07ij  within  certain  limits.^*  "What 
the  Civil  Government  is  in  itself,  it  may  become  as  a 
teacher  —  in  other  words,  that  all  the  morality,  and  all 
the  elementary  religious  truth,  that  are  essential  to  its 
nature,  may  be  taught  by  it."^  "It  is  in  its  proper  voca- 
tion, when  it  says  to  society, —  This  work  you  must  do, 
or  we  must  come  in  and  see  to  the  doing  of  it.'* 

"  That  views  to  this  effect  will  be  the  ultimate  views 
of  Congregationalists  themselves,  and  that  the  steps  re- 
cently taken  in  a  contrary  direction  are  steps  to  be  re- 
traced, is  a  conclusion,  to  which"  Dr.  Vaughan  "feels 
bound  as  strongly,  as  to  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Congregationalism  at  variance  with  the  essential  laws 
of  society." 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  im- 
mediately before  his  death,  had  a  similar  practical  bear- 
ing, and  they  are  likely  to  be  so  influential  on  the  views 
of  Nonconformists,  that  they  are  appended  in  a  note.^ 

^  Dr.  Vanghan,  No.  XII.  BrUitk  Quarterly  Review,  Nov.  1.  1847.  p.  64U 

*  **  It  were  the  best  state  of  things,  that  we  had  a  Parliament  sufficiently 
theological  to  discriminate  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  religion,  and 
to  encourage  or  endow  accordingly.  But  failing  this,  it  seems  to  us  the  next 
best  thing,  that  in  any  public  measure  for  helping  on  the  education  of  the 
people,  Government  were  to  abstain  from  introducing  the  element  of 
religion  at  all  into  their  part  of  the  scheme,  and  this,  not  because  they  held 
the  matter  to  be  insignificant, — the  contrary  might  be  strongly  expressed  in 
the  preamble  of  their  Act,  —  but  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  present  divided 
state  of  the  Christian  world,  they  would  take  no  cognizance  of,  just  because 
they  would  attempt  no  control  over,  the  religion  of  applicants  for  aid  — 
leaving  this  matter  entire  to  the  parties  who  had  to  do  with  the  erection  and 
management  of  the  Schools  which  they  had  been  called  upon  to  assist.  A 
grtmt  by  the  State  upon  this  footifig,  might  be  regarded  as  being  appropriately 
and  exclusively  the  expression  of  their  value  for  a  good  secular  education, 

"  The  confinement,  for  the  time  being,  of  any  Government  measure  for 
Schools  to  this  object  we  hold  to  be  an  imputation,  not  so  much  on  the 
present  state  of  our  legislature,  as  on  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
world,  now  broken  up  into  sects  and  parties  innumerable,  and  seemingly 
incapable  of  any  efforC  for  so  healing  these  wretched  divisions,  as  to  present 
the  rulers  of  our  country  with  aught  like  such  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
majority  in  favour  of  what  is  good  and  true,  as  might  at  once  determine 
them  to  fix  upon  and  to  espouse  it. 

'*  It  is  this  which  has  encompassed  the  Government  with  difficulties,  from 
which  we  can  see  no  other  method  of  extrication  than  the  one  which 
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"  It  is  a  great  thing  in  a  country  like  this/'  says  Mr. 
Binney,  ^'with  such  an  ecclesiastical  system  as  ours,  and 
with  such  an  exclusive  spirit  as  pervades  it,  to  get  the 
idea  fairly  admitted,  that  the  period  of  prescription 
and  exclusiveness  is  past ;  that  all  forms  of  religious 
profession  must  needs  be  recognised:  that  there  is  no 
legislating  for  education  without  this,  and  that  the 
Church  must  just  quietly  submit  to  it,  because  the  time 
has  come  for  it  to  part  with  a  principle  which  it  has 
held  sacred,  and  for  Government  to  admit  and  obey  an- 
other which  it  thought  profane.  I  could  not  advocate 
or  approve. the  practical  extension  of  this  principle  to 
the  support  of  different  Churches— the  payment  of  their 
ministers,  clergy,  priests ;  but  it  would  not  involve  this 
in  my  opinion,  to  consent  to  its  application  to  the  aid  of 
schools^  though  the  schools  might  belong  to  the  Churches,  if, 
according  to  the  second  of  the  schemes  of  the  foregoing 
letter,  Grovemment  knew  not  the  school  of  one  Church 
from  another,  enforced  nothing  regarding,  and  inquired 
nothing  about,  their  religious  action."  ^ 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Scotland,  a  body  repre- 
senting about  six  hundred  Churches  of  Dissenters  in 
that  country,  after  mature  deliberation,  adopted  resolu- 
tions embodying  the  principle  that,  while  it  is  not  the 
province  of  Government  to  be  a  teacher  of  religion,  it 
does  belong  to  Government,  in  case  of  need,  to  aid  in 
giving  general  instruction  to  the  people. 

There  is  no  close  or  lasting  alliance  between  the  Non- 
conformists who  hold  these  views,  and  those  who,  chiefly 

we  have  rentured  to  suggest.  And  at  there  eeenu  no  reason  why^  beoaiue  of 
these  unresolved  differences^  a  public  measure  for  the  health  of  aU — for  the 
recreation  of  all— 'for  the  economic  advancement  of  aU — should  be  held  in 
abeyance,  there  seems  as  little  reason  trAy,  because  of  these  differences^  a  public 
measure  for  raising  the  general  intelligence  of  all  should  be  held  in  abeyance. 
Let  the  men,  therefore,  of  all  Churches  and  all  denominations,  alike  hail  such 
a  measure,  whether  as  carried  into  effect  by  a  good  education  in  letters  or  in 
any  of  the  sciences :  and,  meanwhile  in  these  very  seminaries^  let  that  education 
in  religion  which  the  legislature  abstains  from  providing  for,  be  provided  for  as 
freely  and  amply  as  they  will  by  those  who  ?uive  undertaken  the  charge  of  them^** 
1  Education^  by  Thomas  Binney,  8to.  Jackson  and  Walford,  1847. 
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on  political  groundfi^  lately  supported  a  Bystem  of  ex* 
duBively  decular  education^  The  purely  Secular  party 
are  destined  to  be  absorbed  into  that  of  Protestant  Non* 
conformity,  or  to  cease  to  exist.  These  Nonconformists 
would  prefer  to  retain  their  Congregational  Schools  — 
though  they  ^^  are  satisfied  that,  to  give  a  secular  eduoa* 
tion  to  the  whole  nation,  does  not  belong  to  the  religious 
men  of  it : "  *  —  "  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  few  of  them 
would  become  just  towards  a  schoolmaster,  without  ceas-^ 
ing  to  be  just  in  a  stiU  greater  degree,  towards  ffieir 
pastors  :"^ — and  that  they  **  may  accept  assistance  from 
the  State  in  this  matter,  consistently  with  a  due  regard 
to  their  liberties,  as  men  and  Christians<'^^ 

Instead  of  excluding  religious  instruction  from  ihd 
school,  as  was  proposed  by  the  Secular  Educationists^ 
they  propose,  "that  the  religious  education  be  left,  in 
all  cases,  to  be  determined  by  the  School  Committee ; " 
and,  that  in  "schools  where  the  children  belong,  in 
considerable  numbers^  to  parents  of  differeiit  religious 
denominations,  the  direct  religious  teaching  by  the 
schoolmaster,  or  by  ministers  of  religion,  should  be  con- 
fined to  particular  school  hours,  as  approved  by  the 
School  Committee,  and  the  attendance  of  children  during 
those  hours  should  be  left  optional  with  their  parents/'* 
These  views  have  no  doubt  caused  the  recent  improve- 
ment in  the  plans  of  the  National  Association,  by  which 
existing  schools  have  been  included  in  their  scheme,  and 
thus  practically  changed  its  entire  character. 

Further,  they  revolt  from  the  idea  of  absorbing  the 
whole  school  system  (whatever  its  origin)  into  one,  so 
purely  dependent  on  national  resources,  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Association.  They  "  regard  the 
amount  of  self-derived  education,  realized  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  as  something  almost  sacred."*    "  It  is 

1  Dr.  Vaugliai^  No.  VIIL  Brituh  Quarterly  Review^  p.  485. 

*  n>id.  p.  SOS.  •  n>id.  p.  485.  «  Ibid.  p.  486. 

«  Ibid.  p.  476. 
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the  glory  of  Englishmen  that  they  look  to  themsdves  for 
so  much,  and  to  their  Government  for  so  little.  This 
voluntary  spirit  is  our  national  spirit,  and  in  it«  ma- 
turity we  have  the  proper  manhood  of  nations.  Of 
course  this  principle  must  have  its  limits."  They  would 
therefore  not  extinguish  voluntary  exertions. 

Instead  of  converting  their  schools  into  purely  civil 
institutions,  governed  by  committees  elected  by  the 
ratepayers,  the  Nonconformists  would  retain  their 
present  Congregational  constitution,  ^' insisting^  that 
their  cum  principles  should  be  respected  in  their  own 
schools^  and  by  restricting  the  terms  of  their  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Government,  in  popular  education,  to  this 
point,  they  ^  would '  not  only  retain  their  place  as  educa- 
torsy  but  become  more  than  ever  effective  in  that  depart- 
m>ent  of  labour ;  and  this  without  at  all  relinquishing 
their  right  of  protest  against  the  less  enlightened  prin- 
ciples which  may  be  acted  upon  elsewhere.'^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  further  with  this  Review 
of  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  parties,  who  have 
watched  with  the  greatest  vigilance  the  administration 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Two  par- 
ties only  are  irreconcileably  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of 
that  administration.  These  parties  are  at  the  opposite 
poles  of  religious  polity.  Though,  however,  they  could 
not  coalesce  in  the  support  of  any  common  plan,  their 
separate  action,  in  opposition  to  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil, might  be  simultaneous.  The  disciples  of  Laud 
might  thus  co-operate  with  the  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tans, to  retard  the  progress  of  Public  Education.  The 
best  means  of  averting  this  evil  has  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  simple  analysis  of  the  doctrines  professed  by  these 
parties,  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  sub- 
ject to  any  searching  criticism.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
these  principles  have  any  hold  on  Parliament,  or  on  the 

1  Dr.  Vaughan,  Ko.  XL  BritUh  Quarter^  Rmew,  p.  268. 
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convictions  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  from  which 
emanates  decisive  expressions  of  public  opinion.  But 
there  might  be  some  danger  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
definition  of  these  views.  This  I  have  attempted  to 
give ;  and  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  any  mis-repre- 
sentation^  I  have  appended,  in  notes,  proofs  that  my 
exposition  is  correct. 
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CHAP.  II. 

TH£  RESULTS  OF  THE  MimJTBS  OF   1846-7,   AXD  FBBLIHINABT 

HBASUBES. 

A  SYSTEM  of  National  Education  is  necessarily  of  slow 
growth.  In  a  country  possessing  representative  insti- 
tutions, public  opinion  must  first  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  and  utility  of  so  vast  a  creation,  as  that  of 
universally  accessible  and  efficient  elementary  schools. 
To  suppose  that,  in  the  attainment  of  this  conviction, 
all  difficulties  are  surmounted,  would  be  a  proof  of  a 
singular  want  of  political  experience.  In  a  mixed  con- 
stitution, protecting  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  the  most  difficult  problem  which  can 
be  proposed  to  a  statesman  is  such  a  scheme,  involving 
the  civil  rights  and  religious  privileges  of  every  class, 
yet  in  harmony  with  political  justice,  and  being  a  full 
expression  of  the  national  power. 

Even  when  these  political  difficulties  are  surmounted, 
the  constitution  of  schools  will  be  found  to  be  inter- 
woven with  their  organization  and  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  an  efficient  school  inspection,  both  of  which 
require  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  local 
managers  and  the  religious  body  with  the  Government, 
before  a  plan  for  the  apprenticeship  of  Pupil  Teachers 
and  the  award  of  certificates  to  Teachers  can  be  deve- 
loped. In  the  Normal  Training  Schools,  in  which  the 
education  of  the  apprentices  must  be  completed,  arise 
vital  questions  as  to  their  connexion  with  the  religious 
Communion  and  the  Grovernment — the  curriculum  of 
study — the  proper  province  of  inspection — the  con- 
ditions of  the  contributions  to  be  granted  in  aid  of  their 
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annual  expenditure — the  diplomas  to  be  awarded  to 
successful  students,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  insti- 
tution may  properly  exercise  its  influence  as  a  corporate 
body,  on  elementary  schools  temporarily  associated 
with  it,  by  teachers  who  have  completed  their  education 
imder  its  guidance. 

This  sketch  may  suffice  to  show  that,  i^  in  the  thirteen 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  origin,  these  questions 
have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  has  made  no  mean  contribution, 
towards  the  settlement  of  a  system  of  National  Educap- 
tion.  But  these  are  only  preliminaries  to  that  universal 
diffusion  and  general  efficiency  of  elementary  schoolsi 
which  it  is  the  object  of  such  a  system  to  establish. 

The  state  of  elementary  schools  when  this  Committee 
commenced  its  labours,  and  the  mode  in  which  these 
difficulties  were  solved,  are  described  in  two  pamphlets, 
entitled  respectively,  "  Recent  Measures  for  the  Pro* 
motion  of  Education,"  (1889-40),  and  "The  School  in 
its  relations  ynth  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  Con* 
gregation"  (1847).  The  latter  pamphlet  also  contains 
a  sketch  of  the  administrative  measures,  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Minutes  of  1846,  and  explains,  in 
some  detail,  their  political  and  social  bearings;  their 
connexion  with  the  internal  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  schools ;  and  their  anticipated  influence  on  the 
efficiency  both  of  elementary  schools  and  of  Training 
Colleges. 

These  summaries  render  it  unnecessary  now  to 
review  such  matters  in  detail.  A  brief  recapitulation, 
from  a  different  point  of  view  to  that  from  which  they 
were  surveyed  in  these  pamphlets,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  results  of  these 
measures. 

After  the  failure  of  a  plan  of  Public  Education  in 
1839,  in  which  a  scheme  of  combined  schools,  on 
the  basis  of  religious  equality,  was  brought  into  dis- 
cussion, and  of  another  plan  of  combined  education,  in 
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1842,  on  the  basis  of  religious  toleration,  the  Govern- 
ment, pursuing  its  original  course  of  aiding  voluntary 
efforts  in  establishing  schools,  were  convinced,  that  all 
the  success  that  it  had  hitherto  attained  was  attri- 
butable to  the  religious,  rather  than  to  the  political, 
feelings  of  the  country.  Elementary  schools  were 
institutions  intimately  connected  with  religious  con- 
gregations, and  deriving  their  constitutions  from  the 
character  of  each  Communion.  A  system  of  Public 
Inspection  had  been  established,  by  which  these  schools 
were  gradually  associating  themselves  with  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Government.  The  question  presented 
itself,  whether  all  the  civil  and  political  wants  of  the 
country  could  not  be  satisfied  by  separate  schools,  under 
the  management  of  the  congregations  of  the  several 
religious  Communions,  as  well  as  by  any  other  system. 
To  provide  protection  for  the  minority ;  to  secure  civil 
and  religious  freedom  for  the  parent  and  the  child  ;  to 
prevent  the  extinction  or  the  subordination  of  lay  in- 
fluence by  a  purely  spiritual  domination;  to  secure 
the  development  of  an  efficient  course  of  secular  in- 
struction, while  the  utmost  care  was  taken  that  ^^  the 
youth  of  this  country  should  be  religiously  brought 
up ; "  to  place  the  teacher  of  religion  in  a  position 
of  pre-eminence  and  dignity;  to  surround  him  with  all 
the  safeguards  derivable  from  the  definition  of  his 
authority  over  religious  teaching,  the  construction 
of  the  School  Committee,  and  the  right  of  appeal  on  all 
religious  subjects  to  a  superior  spiritual  power,  —  these 
appeared  to  be  the  features  in  the  constitution  of  a  school 
connected  with  a  religious  Communion,  by  which,  while 
it  could  be  rendered  more  efficient  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it«  original  aims,  it  might  gain  a  title  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  support  from  national  resources.  It 
would,  however,  be  necessary  to  combine  this  system  of 
schools  with  a  local  fiscal  organization  —  to  secure  in 
the  financial  department  a  representation  of  the  rate-- 
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payers,  and  to  maiBtain  such  local  and  general  control 
as  would  protect,  not  only  the  rights  of  conscience,  but 
all  other  civil  rights  from  invasion,  or  more  gradual 
defeat  or  disuse.  After  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of 
1842,  the  efforts  of  the  Education  Department  were 
gradually  turned,  towards  the  task  of  giving  such 
a  development  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  of 
separate  religious  Communions,  as  to  prepare  them  for 
the  reception  of  more  abundant  public  aid. 

No  hope  could  be  entertained  that  Parliament  would 
sanction  the  support  of  schools  from  Public  Funds, 
without  satisfactory  guarantees  for  their  efficiency,  yet 
this  improvement  must  be  brought  about  and  maintained, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  each 
School  Committee.  It  was  no  part  of  the  province 
of  the  Government  or  of  its  Inspectors  to  usurp  the 
office  of  the  managers  of  schools,  in  the  appointment  or 
dismissal  of  the  teachers  and  their  assistants  —  the 
selection  of  the  subjects  of  study  —  the  choice  of  the 
books  and  apparatus,  or  of  the  organization  and  methods 
of  instruction.  The  religious  discipline  and  instruction 
were  still  more  sacred  from  their  intrusion,  and  their 
oxen  instructions  to  their  Inspectors  had  even  restrained 
them^  from  offering  advice  or  making  suggestions  on 
any  street,  exciting  when  requested  to  do  so  hy  the 
managers* 

The  elementary  schools  of  the  country  were,  how- 
ever, generally  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  describe  again  in  detail,  either  the 
features  of  this  hopeless  state,  or  to  dwell  on  its  causes. 
Elsewhere  it  has  been  stated  why  the  monitorial  system 
had  in  this  country,  not  only  utterly  failed,  but  for  the 
time  ruined  the  confidence  of  the  poor  in  elementary 
schools  —  exhausted  the  charity  of  the  middle  classes-^ 
and  even  dragged  into  the  mire  of  its  own  dishonour, 
the  public  estimate  of  what  was  practicable  or  desirable 
in  the  education  of  the  poor.     It  was,  moreover,  a  con- 
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sequence  of  the  religious  origin  of  Elementary  EduoatioUi 
that  the  Day  School  should  be  little  more  than  a  less 
efficient  edition  of  the  Sunday  School,  inasmuch  as 
its  success  was  not  promoted  by  the  voluntary  teachers, 
who  on  the  Sunday  devoted  themselves  with  admirable 
zeal  to  deliver  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  poor.  The 
religious  formularies,  and  the  Bible  itself,  suffered  there- 
fore a  painful  desecration,  as  the  hornbooks  of  ignorant 
scholars,  in  charge  of  almost  as  ignorant  teachers,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  under  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Minutes  published  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  indications  had 
been  given  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  removal 
of  these  evils.  Public  attention  was  there  called  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  organization  of  Dutch  Schools,  and 
to  the  funds  annually  expended  in  their  support.  This 
system  consisted  in  the  apprenticeship  to  the  Master  of 
the  school  of  the  most  advanced  scholars,  who,  from 
the  ages  of  thirteen  to  eighteen,  assisted  him  as  Pupil 
Teachers  during  the  day-time.  The  population  in  Hol« 
land  is  chiefly  assembled  in  towns  and  large  villages, 
and  the  Pupil  Teachers  are  instructed  in  the  evenings, 
by  an  association  of  the  Masters  of  each  town.  Each 
Master  selects  one  or  two  subjects  of  instruction  with 
which  he  is  most  familiar,  and  conducts  the  education 
of  the  apprentices  on  the  evenings  devoted  to  those  sub- 
jects ;  while  other  Masters  in  like  manner  take  charge 
of  it  on  other  evenings.  The  Pupil  Teachefs  are  thus 
prepared,  not  only  for  the  management  of  the  classes 
confided  to  them  in  the  elementary  school,  but  for  the 
periodical  examinations  of  the  public  Inspector,  by  the 
results  of  which,  and  of  the  certificates  delivered  to 
them,  the  amount  of  their  annual  stipends  is  deter- 
mined. They  thus  obtain  progressive  diplomas,  each  of 
which  is  necessary  to  their  entrance  on  the  more  re* 
sponsible  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession. 
At  length  they  attain  the  rank  of  Assistant-Master,  but 
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in  thia  stage,  they  continue  to  aid  in  the  management 
and  instraction  of  the  school.  When  they  have  at- 
tained a  certain  rank,  they  proceed  to  Haarlem,  there 
to  complete  their  studies,  and  their  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  they  be- 
come entitled,  when  they  have  secured  the  diploma  of 
Master,  to  an  appointment  to  the  charge  of  a  public 
school,  according  to  their  proficiency  and  skill. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  the  impression  received 
on  first  visiting  these  admirable  schools — an  impression 
most  painfiil,  when  the  thoughts  reverted  to  the  noise, 
confusion,  the  absence  of  discipline,  of  the  most  neces- 
sary  apparatus,  of  intelligence,  of  attainments,  and  of 
common  sense  in  the  arrangements  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  monitorial  schools ;  but  of  hopeful  antici-* 
pation,  from  the  fact  that  in  a  Dutch  School  of  500  or 
600  children,  taught  in  one  room,  every  teacher,  when 
speaking  in  his  natural  voice,  could  be  distinctly  heard 
by  his  class ;  that  he  had  before  him  a  large  group  of 
scholars,  whose  faces  beamed  with  eagerness  and  intelli- 
gence, yet  so  admirably  trained,  that  though  corporal 
punishment  is  seldom  or  never  resorted  to,  many  doubt 
whether  their  cheerful  instinctive  attention  is  not  in 
part  attributable  to  the  phlegm  of  the  Dutch  constitu- 
tion. The  answer  to  this  doubt  is,  that  their  attention 
and  obedience  are  accounted  for  by  the  intelligence  and 
attainments  developed  by  their  teachers,  and  the  rational 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

It  appeared  more  easy,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  develop 
a  system  of  Apprenticeship  for  Pupil  Teachers,  than  to 
resort  to  the  plan  pursued  in  Prussia  and  other  parts 
of  Germany,  and  in  certain  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land,  of  requiring  that  no  Master  should  have  charge  of 
more  than  a  certain  number  (from  sixty  to  eighty;  of 
children.  The  impediments  to  the  adoption  of  this 
latter  system  in  England,  as  a  first  step,  were  nume- 
rous and  obvious.  It  is,  however,  not  the  less  necessary, 
that  every  school  should  have  a  teacher  for  every  sixty 
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or  eighty  children,  and  should  be  assisted  by  an  ap- 
prentice in  their  instruction.  It  was,  however,  first 
necessary  to  supply  the  Pupil  Teachers,  from  whose 
ranks  Teachers  and  Assistant  Teachers  might  be  reared. 

The  Committee  of  Council  therefore  directed  forms 
of  Apprenticeship  for  Pupil  Teachers  to  be  prepared, 
and  these  were  published  in  their  first  volume  of 
Minutes,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Dutch  School 
organization.  In  order  fiirther  to  promote  this  im- 
provement in  school  management,  the  same  volume 
contained  plans  of  school  buildings,  in  which  was 
shown  a  new  arrangement  of  classes  at  parallel  desks, 
in  groups  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  Pupil  Teachers. 
The  object  of  these  improvements  was  diligently  ex- 
plained in  the  correspondence  of  the  office  with  the 
promoters  of  new  school  buildings,  and  a  gradually 
increasing  success  was  obtained  in  the  adoption  of  these 
new  plans.  Their  object  was  to  remove  in  the  form  of 
the  school-room,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  classes, 
all  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  appren- 
ticing  Pupil  Teachers,  which  was  foreseen  to  be  an 
indispensable  step  in  the  improvement  of  elementary 
schools. 

But  the  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  a  more 
efficient  system  were  so  numerous,  as,  at  first,  to  ap- 
pear  to  be  almost  insurmountable.  The  names  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster  had  become  the  watchwords  of  party,  and 
for  a  time  their  great  exertions  and  success  in  estab- 
lishing Day  Schools  had  rendered  every  part  of  their 
system  sacred.  So  great  was  the  dread  of  introducing 
from  the  Continent  either  the  rationalism  or  the  mysti- 
cism of  Germany,  the  democratic  principles  of  Switz- 
erland, or  from  France  the  sneering  infidelity  of 
Voltaire,  or  the  natural  religion  of  Rousseau;  and 
especially,  so  strong  was  the  national  antipathy  to  that 
system  of  centralization,  which  the  military  conquests 
and  genius  of  Napoleon  had  spread  over  the  Continent, 
that  every  improvement|  having  a  Continental  origin, 
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was  denounced  as  the  offspring  of  one  of  these  objects 
of  dread. 

To  remove  this  impression,  the  Norwood  School  of 
Industry,  and  other  schools  for  pauper  children,  had 
been  carefully  organized  on  the  Dutch  plan.  Groups 
of  parallel  desks  had  been  introduced  —  the  school  had 
been  divided  into  eight  or  nine  classes  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  children,  each  conducted  by  a  separate  Teacher 
— Assistant  Teachers  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master.  Pupil  Teachers  selected  from  the  most 
proficient  scholars  were  apprenticed  to  him ;  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  appropriated  500?.  per  annum  to  enable 
the  experiment  to  be  fully  tried.  As  soon  as  the 
system  had  received  a  suf&cient  development,  it  was 
thrown  open  for  public  inspection  every  Friday,  and 
visited  by  all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  progress  of 
public  education.  The  vague  apprehension  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  foreign  innovation  was  thus  effectually 
dissipated.  The  Schools  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at 
Greenwich,  of  the  Juvenile  Prison  at  Parkhurst,  and  of 
other  public  establishments  were  subsequently  organized 
on  this  plan. 

The  exorcism  of  this  prejudice  was,  however,  an  easy 
task  compared  with  the  difficulty  next  to  be  encountered. 
Not  only  were  the  Pupil  Teachers  to  be  apprenticed, 
but  they  required  daily  instruction  in  a  much  higher 
class  of  studies  than  the  scholars  of  elementary  schools. 
The  existing  race  of  Masters  was,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
competent for  the  discharge  even  of  this  lower  class  of 
duties,  and  to  have  apprenticed  Pupil  Teachers  to  them 
would  have  been  to  ensure  the  failure  of  the  new  plan 
of  organization.  The  schools  which  were  organized 
under  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  the  Admiralty,  and 
other  departments,  were  supplied  with  Masters  chiefly 
selected  in  Scotland,  but  these  were  generally  imper- 
fectly instructed  in  method,  and  ignorant  of  the  organi- 
zation of  schools.     The  teachers  of  the  National  and 
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British  and  Foreign  School  Societies  were  then  trained, 
for  short  periods  only,  in  teaching  in  their  central 
schools,  and  received  little  instruction  beyond  the  op- 
portunities of  observation  and  practice  thus  afforded. 
The  foundation  of  a  Normal  Training  School  was  there- 
fore indispensable. 

But  the  Government  had  been  compelled,  in  1839,  to 
withdraw  their  scheme  for  the  creation  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. To  propose  a  new  plan  was  to  encounter  all 
the  risks  of  a  great  party  struggle,  and  probably  to 
render  irreconcileable  the  differences  created  by  recent 
strife.  Yet  no  institution  existed,  into  which  the  Pupil 
Teacher,  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship,  could  be  re- 
ceived for  a  couple  of  years  or  more,  to  complete  the 
training  of  his  character,  the  education  in  his  art,  and 
the  instruction  in  all  suitable  learning,  without  which 
he  must  unworthily  undertake  his  duties.  If  such  a 
Training  College  could  be  founded,  it  might  raise  the 
popular  estimate  of  what  was  needed  in  the  education 
of  Masters  of  Elementary  Schools.  To  give  an  example 
of  its  constitution  —  to  make  trial  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  its  discipline — to  develop  a  suitable 
scheme  of  study  —  to  settle  the  proper  methods  and 
course  of  instruction  —  to  determine  the  mode  in  which 
the  teaching  of  the  Training  School  might  itself  serve 
as  an  example  to  the  future  elementary  schoolmaster, 
and  to  settle  the  relations  between  the  Training  and 
the  Practising  Schools,  were  all  matters  on  which  it 
might  be  useful  that  experience  should  be  obtained. 
But  what  was  most  important  was  to  discern  and  to  de- 
velop the  proper  tone  of  thought  and  character  among 
the  students,  to  send  them  forth  under  the  influence  of 
right  principles,  to  give  them  a  true  insight  into  the 
responsibilities  and  rewards  of  their  vocation.  These 
were  the  objects  which  the  founders  of  the  first  English 
Training  School  proposed  to  themselves.  The  present 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  placed  his  village  school 
under  their  direction  as  a  Practising  School ;  and,  with 
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no  little  magnanimity,  became  the  Religious  Superior 
of  the  Training  College*  Considering  the  blight  of 
suspicion  and  misrepresentation,  which  had  .fallen  on 
those  private  persons  who  undertook  to  found  this  first 
English  Training  College  at  Battersea,  the  Bishop's 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  such  a  step  must  have  been 
great ;  for  he  had  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  critical 
nature  of  the  act,  and  a  sincere  desire  not  to  mar  the 
great  enterprise  in  which  were  involved  the  social 
destinies  of  the  poor.  The  founders  commenced  their 
labours  in  1840,  by  removing  from  Norwood  several 
Pupil  Teachers,  who  had  been  pauper  children  in  that 
school,  and  who  are  now  successful  masters  of  parochial 
schools.  They  published  two  reports  of  their  proceed- 
ings, before  they  submitted  the  Training  College  to  the 
examination  of  the  Queen's  inspectors ;  and  after  four 
years,  when  it  had  produced  the  effects  for  which  it 
was  established,  they  transferred  it  to  the  management 
of  the  National  Society. 

The  consequences  of  this  step  were  soon  felt.  The 
vague  apprehensions  of  evil,  from  the  influence  of  such 
institutions,  were  exchanged  for  a  general  confidence 
in  their  tendencies,  and  conviction  of  their  necessity. 
Public  opinion,  in  a  short  time,  required  that  a  syste- 
matic education  and  training  should  be  provided 
for  the  schoolmaster.  The  Religious  Communions,  by 
whose  exertions  the  plan  of  the  Government  Normal 
School  had  been  defeated  in  1839,  felt  that  with  this 
public  example  of  the  beneficial  influences  of  such 
an  institution  they  could  not  justify  that  opposition, 
unless  they  founded  Training  Colleges.  Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore,  the  large  amount  of  funds  required  for 
their  erection,  and  for  the  charges  of  their  maintenance, 
schemes  for  founding  Training  Schools  were  speedily 
formed.  The  Committee  of  Council  encouraged  these 
plans  by  grants  of  money,  and  in  1844  framed  a  Minute 
defining  the  conditions  on  which  they  could  continue  to 
grant  such  aid  towards  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings. 
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Before  the  publication  of  the  Minutes  of  1846,  six 
Training  Schools  for  Schoolmasters  and  three  for  School- 
mistresses had  been  founded  in  England,  and  four  in 
Scotland,  all  of  which  were  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education ;  besides  which, 
two  Normal  Schools  connected  with  the  Congregational 
Dissenters  existed,  which  had  received  no  aid  from  the 
Government,  and  were  not  under  inspection.  Thus 
fifteen  Training  Schools  had  been  founded  in  six  years. 

The  Minutes  of  1846  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Religious  Communions  to  found  Training 
Colleges.  Including  that  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  Departmental  Schools  at  Kneller  Hall,  and 
that  at  the  Chelsea  Military  Asylum  for  the  army,  the 
number  for  the  building  of  which  grants  have  been 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Council  is  39,  and  another 
College  exists  not  subject  to  inspection ;  of  these,  35 
are  in  England,  4  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  Wales.  The 
whole  outlay  on  the  erection  of  these  Colleges,  amounts 
to  353,402/.  35-  7d.,  of  which  sum  137,623/.  3^.  9d.  has 
been  granted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  Minute  of  16th  January,  1844;  but  2  of 
the  Colleges  for  Males,  and  4  for  Females,  will  not  be 
completed  till  1853.  The  Male  Training  Colleges,  when 
completed,  will  provide  the  means  of  residence  for  1117 
students  in  1853,  and  they  can  now  accommodate  967. 
The  Female  Training  Colleges  can  now  receive  488 
resident  students,  and  will  be  able  to  accommodate  768 
in  1853;  or,  in  this  year  they  will  altogether  be  able  to 
receive  1885  into  residence;  besides  which  all  of  the 
Scotch  Colleges  excepting  one,  prefer  that  their  students 
should  reside  with  selected  families  outside  their  walls ; 
artd  two  of  the  English  permit  this  partially. 

The  Queen's  scholarships  to  be  attained  at  the  natural 
termination  of  the  first  five  years'  apprenticeship  will  be 
awarded  at  Christmas,  1852;  and  this  great  extension 
of  the  Training  Colleges  has  occurred,  in  anticipation  of 
the  period  when  this  superior  class  of  candidates  will 
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present  themselves  for  admission,  and  the  funds  of  the 
Colleges  will  be  aided  both  by  the  exhibitions  of  20/. 
or  25/.  which  they  will  receive  with  each  of  these 
scholars  at  their  entrance ;  and  also,  by  the  certainty  of 
the  success  of  the  very  great  majority  of  them,  in 
securing  certificates  at  the  close  of  each  year's  studies, 
and  thus  obtaining  for  the  College,  in  the  first  year,  a 
further  contribution  of  20/. ;  iii  the  second,  a  grant  of 
25/. ;  and,  in  the  third  year,  a  grant  of  30/.,  towards 
the  charges  attending  their  maintenance  and  education. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  several 
Colleges  under  inspection  was,  in  1852,  1,087  (583 
males  and  504  females) :  of  these  842  were  resident 
(471  males  and  371  females). 

The  particulars  of  each  of  the  Training  Schools, 
on  which  the  above  collective  statements  are  founded, 
are  contained  in  the  following  Table  :  — 
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The  Homertm  College  (uninapecied)  cost  12,000/.   67 

Besides  these  Training  Schools  under  InspectioHi 
the  Homerton  Training  College,  connected  with  the 
Congregational  Board,  can  accommodate  60  students. 
The  buildings  were  purchased  for  nearly  12|0002.,  towards 
which  outlay  they  received  no  aid  from  the  public 
resourceSi  and  they  had  50  students  in  attendance 
in  1852. 

Even  when  the  Minutes  of  1846  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  had  any  considerable  influence  on  their 
prosperity  \  Mr.  Moseley  reports  iu  1851  of  ten  Male 
"  Training  Schools,  established  generally  between  nine 
and  ten  years  ago,  that  they  have  sent  out  in  that  time 
1,456  students,  or,  on  an  average,  155  annually,  or 
from  15  to  16  from  each  Training  School; "  **  that  they 
were  at  the  time  of  inspection  about  three-fifths  full, 
350  students  bemg  then  resident  in  them,  whereas 
they  offered  accommodation  for  581 ;  and  that  17  of  the 
resident  students  were  Queen's  scholars."  In  1852  the 
number  of  Queen's  scholars  in  the  Training  Schools 
(male  and  female)  increased  to  144. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  of  the  Colleges,  in 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  each  student,  is,  at 
present^,  55Z.  8^. ;  but  this  sum  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
very  considerably  augmented  by  the  absence  of  system- 
atic arrangements  and  severe  economy  in  the  domestic 
expenses  of  some  of  the  Colleges,  and  in  others  by  the 
small  number  of  students  in  attendance ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  may  hereafter  be  saved  in  these  re- 
spects win  have  to  be  expended  on  an  increase  in  the 
staff  of  masters,  and  the  rate  of  their  remuneration  in 
some  Colleges,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  complete  the 
education  of  the  Queen's  scholars  successfully. 

The  original  estimate  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
that  the  maintenance  and  education  of  each  student 

1  Minutea»  1851-2,  Vol.  I.  p.  285. 
*  See  Table  at  foot  of  next  page.  J 

r  2  .. 
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would,  under  wise  and  prudent  management,  cost  50/. 
per  annum,  will  probably  be  found  to  be  accurate  in 
Male  Training  Schools  and  the  efficiency  of  the  edu- 
cation given  in  the  Female  Training  Schools  will  suffer 
if  it  be  reduced  below  40?. 

If,  therefore,  the  Training  Colleges,  built  and  in  pro- 
gress, were  to  be  filled  in  1854,  they  would  require  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  1,117  male  students 
55,850Z.  per  annum,  and  for  768  female  students 
30,6202.  per  annum,  or  a  total  annual  outlay  of  86,470/. 

If,  owing  to  various  causes,  of  which,  probably,  the 
most  influential  would  be  the  want  of  funds,  they  con- 
tained only  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  students 
which  could  reside  in  them,  they  would  have  to  provide 
41,900/.  for  the  education  of  838  male  students,  and 


Annual  Outlay  in  certain  Colleges  as  reported  bj  Mr.  Moselej.  —  (Mmuies, 

Vol.  L  1851-2,  page  386.) 


IMal. 

Expeodltare  per  H«d. 

Colkge. 

Ineomt. 

• 

ConcntEs- 
peodltara; 

in  respect  of 
erageb  taken. 

Tttltton. 

Board  and 

other 

current 

Medi. 
cal  At- 
tend. 

Total 

• 

s  > 

Expeniet. 

ance. 

• 

1^ 

£      $.  d. 

£     $,    d. 

£    8.  d.  £    s.  d. 

£  a,d. 

£  $,   d. 

Chester      - 

1,867    4  11 

1,867  14  11 

35 

24    9  9^ 

22    2  2^ 

46  12    0 

Carmarthen 

1,901  15    0 

1,640    9    7^ 

31f 

19  16  0 

30    6  0 

1    30 

51     5    0 

Chichester 

642  14    6 

659  12    6 

10 

25    8  0 

39    8  2 

1    30 

65  19    2 

Durham     - 

637  11    8} 

619    8    9 

15 

14  16  4 

26    5  1 

0    46 

41     5  11 

York&Ripon 

2,150    1     l} 

1,859  10    1 

48 

12    2  l^ 

25  17  5^ 

0  15  0 

38  14    7 

Battersea*  - 

2,872    0    0 

2,700    0    0 

40 

24    0  0 

42    5  0 

1    50 

67  10    0 

Chelsea    (St 

Marks)  - 

5,916  12  11 

4,406    8    3 

60 

21  18  0 

50    6  8 

1    34 

73    8    0 

Exeter     - 

978  10    4 

998  17    0 

20 

14  15  0 

34  16  9 

0    7  1 

49  18  10 

Cheltenham  •[ 
Total 

2,277    0    0 

2,237    7    0 

35 

22    0  0 

41  12  8 

0    50 

63  18    4 

19,243  10    6 

16,989    8    1^ 

294^ 

19  18  4^ 

34  15  8 

0  14  0 

55    8    0 

(Mew.) 

(Mean.) 

(Mean.) 

(Mean.) 

*  The  expenses  of  Battersea  are  not  to  he  taken  as  an  usual  average.  In  this  year 
the  management  was  unsettled  until  the  last  quarter. 

t  The  expenditure  of  Cheltenham  includes  several  large  charges  for  fur« 
niture,  &c. 
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28,040Z,  for  576  females,  or  64,940Z.  per  annum  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  1,414  resident  students  of 
both  classes. 

To  this  outlay  must  be  added  the  annual  expenditure 
in  the  support  of  the  Scotch  Normal  Schools,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  5,000Z.  ^  per  annum,  and  that  of  the 
Training  School  of  the  Congregational  Board  at  Homer- 
ton,  estimated  at  2,5002.  per  annum,  making  the  total 
outlay  upwards  of  72,500/.  annually. 

Mr.  Moseley  reports^  in  1851,  that  "  the  total  income 
of  nine  Training  Schools,  arising  from  the  fees  of  pupils, 
from  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  from  their  Lordships' 
grants,  was  19,243/.  \Qs.  6c/.,  and  that  their  total  cur- 
rent expenditure  for  the  last  year  was  16,989/.  18^.  11^.® 
Their  income  appears  by  the  returns  to  have  arisen 
chiefly  as  follows: — 

£     9.  d. 
''Bj  Government  granta  -        -        -        -        .    1,976    5    0 

/»  ihe  next  year  it  rose,  bygraniefor  Cert^ficatee  and  Queen's 
eeholarehipe,  to  2,7i5L 

''BjfeesofstudentSypaidbj'themselyesortheirrelatiyes  5,791  9  0 
'^B/ grants  from  various  Boards  of  Education,  being 

the  produce  of  voluntary  subscriptions  -  .  -  6,198  8  0 
''  By  subscriptions  and  donations  specially  for  the  use 

of  the  Training  Schools 8,668  10    0 

*'  By  exhibitions  founded  by  private  patrons  -  -  632  10  0 
''By  profits  of  four  Commercial  and  Yeomen's  Schools, 

taught  in  connection  with  Training  Schools^        -        320    9  0" 

I  have  collected  from  the  principal  Training  Schools 
in  England  the  following  facts  as  to  the  sources  of  their 
income,  for  a  period  later  ^  than  that  to  which  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Moseley  refer.     The  reader  should 

'  Without  including  the  outlay  on  the  muntenance  of  34  male  students 
in  the  Edinburgh  Normal  School  of  the  Established  Church. 

'  Minutes,  Vol.  I.  1851-2.  p.  285. 

'  **  The  surplus  has  been  for  the  most  part  expended  in  buildings ;  1,820/. 
4tf.  2d  haying  thus  been  expended  at  St.  Mark*s  College,** 

^  An  arrangement  in  all  respects  to  be  deprecated, 

'  Except  in  one  case. 

r  a  . 


70  The  Income  of  twenty-one  Colleges  in  1851,  44,000f. 

bear  in  mind  that  these  facts  are  collected  from 
twenty-one  Training  Schools  only — that  six  of  these 
were  only  in  the  first  year  of  their  administration 
—  that  the  Government  grants,  consequent  on  the 
Minutes  of  1846,  were  in  this  year  only  partially  in 
operation,  even  as  far  as  students  obtaining  certificates 
of  merit  were  concerned;  and  that,  as  respects  Queen's 
Scholars,  not  more  than  1253Z.  had  been  paid,  showing 
that  this  source  of  aid  was  only  beginning  to  flow. 
Nevertheless,  as  these  twenty-one  Training  Colleges 
had  an  income  of  44,003/.,  it  does  not  appear,  that 
their  founders  have  made  any  serious  error,  in  ex- 
pecting that  for  forty  Training  Colleges  double  this 
income  (of  twenty-one  only)  can  be  raised.  The  Go- 
vernment aid,  and  its  effects  in  stimulating  private 
charity,  as  well  as  the  contributions  of  the  relatives, 
friends,  and  patrons  of  the  Queen's  Scholars,  will  pro- 
bably raise  the  annual  income  of  the  Training  Colleges 
in  a  few  years  to  90,000t 


Sources  of  Income  in  twenty-one  Colleges  in  1851-^52.  71 
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72  QueetCs  Scholars  will  improve  the  Training  Colleges. 

This  tabular  view  of  the  sources  whence  the  income 
of  Normal  Training  Schools  has  been  hitherto  derived, 
must  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  a  condition,  in  some  re- 
spects, unhealthy.  The  large  extent  to  which  the  Col- 
leges have  been  dependent  on  the  fees  paid  by  the  Stu- 
dents (unprepared  by  an  apprenticeship,  or  any  other 
form  of  preliminary  training),  or  contributed  by  their 
relatives  or  patrons,  had  occasioned  the  admission  of 
many  pupils,  who  were  neither  intellectually  nor  even 
physically  eligible,  but  were  rather  below  the  average 
of  young  men  in  their  rank  in  life,  as  respected  at- 
tainments, capacity,  and  zeal.  The  Minutes  of  1846 
will  make  a  complete  revolution  in  this  respect,  by  filling 
the  Training  Colleges  with  the  Queen's  Scholars, — 
the  ilite  of  the  apprentices,  who  are  themselves  the 
most  promising  Scholars  in  the  elementary  Schools  of 
Great  Britain. 

Even  if  70,000?.  or  90,000Z.  per  annum  could  have 
been  raised,  without  the  stimulus  of  the  Minutes  of 
1846,  to  support  the  annual  expenditure  of  thirty-nine 
Training  Colleges,  it  is  clear  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
want  of  the  income  augmented,  the  facilities  for  the 
admission  of  Students,  whose  friends  or  patrons  could 
pay  for  them,  would  have  increased,  with  a  diminishing 
jealousy  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  and  a 
consequent  deterioration  in  their  competency. 

From  embarrassments  of  so  hopeless  a  character,  we 
therefore  turn  with  satisfaction,  to  contemplate  the  mode 
in  which  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Training  Colleges 
is  to  be  secured,  under  the  Minutes  of  1846. 

The  English  Normal  Training  School  is  founded  by 
the  contributions  of  the  Religious  Communion  with 
which  it  is  connected.  It  generally  consists  of  a  group 
of  buildings,. in  a  collegiate  style  of  architecture,  com- 
prising dormitories,  a  hall,  and  a  refectory,  and  domestic 
offices,  as  well  as  a  library,  class-rooms,  and  a  residence 
for  the  Principal,  Vice-Principal,  and  three  or  four 
Masters.    Immediately  adjacent  is  an  elementary  school 
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for  the  poor,  with  a  house  for  the  Master,  who  is  com- 
monly also  a  teacher  of  the  theory  of  school  method  and 
organisation  in  the  College,  The  Committee  of  Council 
contribute,  towards  the  cost  of  the  collegiate  buildings, 
at  the  rate  of  50Z.  for  every  student  accommodated,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  Practising  School. 
The  governing  body  ^  generally  consists  of  about  equal 
numbers  of  clergy  and  laity,  over  whom  ordinarily  the 
Bishop  in  the  Church,  and,  in  other  Conununions,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Education  Committee,  presides. 
These  Managers  appoint  and  dismiss  the  Principal,  and 
all  Masters;  admit  and  remove  the  Students;  regulate 
the  course  of  studies  and  the  discipline,  as  well  as  all 
domestic  and  financial  details.  They  are  also  respon- 
sible for  the  annual  expenditure,  and  have  charge  of 
the  resources,  of  whatever  kind. 

This  income  is,  as  we  have  seen,  derived  from  volun- 
tary contributions,  from  the  annual  payments  of  the 
Students,  and  now,  from  the  grants  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council. 

The  Principal,  however,  represents  the  Board  of 
Managers,  as  their  executive  officer.  He  is  com- 
monly aided  by  a  Steward  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments; and  besides  taking  the  most  prominent  position 
in  the  personal  instruction  of  classes,  defines  and  in- 
spects the  whole  of  the  courses  delivered  by  the  other 
Masters,  so  as  to  give  them  a  common  aim;  regulates  the 
religious  and  moral  discipline;  conducts  the  daily  reli- 
gious exercises ;  presides  at  meals ;  exercises  a  constant 
vigilance  over  the  orderly  succession  of  the  daily  routine ; 
and  conducts  the  correspondence  of  the  College. 

The  English  Training  College  difiers  from  that  which 
existed  in  France  under  the  direction  of  the  University, 

^  The  constitution  of  these  goyerning  bodies  is,  however,  most  imperfect ; 
and  in  one  diocese  we  remark  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  nobility 
and  gentry  who  are  honorary  members,  the  laity  owe  their  position  as 
members  of  the  board  to  the  nomination  of  the  clergy,  each  in  his  own  parish 
selecting  the  layman. 


74        G&vimment  inUrvmea  only  by  Inspieium. 

iDasmuch  as  it  is  founded  and  governed  by  the  Reli* 
gious  Communion:  the  primary  responsibility  for  its 
maintenance  rests  on  that  body :  and  the  whole  disci- 
pline and  management  are  immediately  under  its  con- 
troL  It  is  only  secondarily  that  the  Government  inter- 
venes, by  inspection,  to  ascertain  whether  a  certain 
standard  is  attained  in  the  results  of  the  courses  of 
study;  and  according  to  this  standard,  to  apportion  the 
aid  of  the  State.  The  cry  which  the  religious  party 
successfully  raised  against  the  Training  Colleges  of 
France,  cannot  therefore  be  put  forth  in  Great  Britain. 
Here,  the  Training  Colleges  are  carefully  guarded  from 
the  jealousies  of  the  Religious  Communions,  yet  may 
with  the  aid  of  Government  be  enabled  to  fulfil  all  the 
legitimate  objects  of  the  civil  power. 

The  founders  of  these  Training  Schools  had  need  of 
iio  little  faith  at  their  origin,  for  they  had  to  collect 
their  funds  from  a  half-awakened  public  interest  and 
conviction,  and  to  derive  their  annual  resources,  in  an 
equal  degree,  from  voluntary  aid  and  from  the  contri« 
butions  of  the  Patrons  of  the  students.     The  extent  to 
which  the  Colleges  depended  for  their  support  in  the 
first  instance  on  these  Patrons,  deprived  them,  as  we 
have  said,  of  the  power  of  exercising  much  discretion 
in  the  selection  of  students.     They  had  before  them  the 
alternative  of  closing  their  doors,  or  of  accepting  almost 
all  whom  the  Patrons  presented.    They  generally,  there- 
fore, scarcely  rejected  any  on  account  of  low  intellectual 
qualifications  or  attainments,  or  even  of  physical  defects; 
but  they  were  scrupulously  vigilant  against  the  ad- 
mission of  any  against  whom  moral  objections  could  be 
alleged ;  or  were  careful  summarily  to  purge  the  Col- 
leges of  such  evils,  when  discovered.    Under  this  system 
the  Training  Colleges  would  have  continued  to  languish 
for  want  of  funds,  with  imperfectly  developed  courses 
of  instruction,  too  small  a  staff  of  Masters,  and  too 
limited  a  period  of  training.      But  they  also  would 
have  trained  a  class  of  Teachers  with  low  physical  and 
intellectual  qualificationS|  whose  imperfections  would  not 
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have  been  mitigated  by  a  systematic  education  before 
they  entered  the  College,  nor  have  been  corrected  by  the 
extent  of  assistance  and  instruction  they  received,  during 
their  limited  residence. 

The  system  of  apprenticeship  which  was  essential 
to  the  correction  of  these  evils,  has  been  fully  set  forth 
in  the  Pamphlet  entitled  "  The  School  in  its  Connection 
with  the  Church,  the  State,  and  the  Congregation,"  in 
its  political  and  social  relations,  and  its  connection  with 
the  Elementary  Schools.  Its  influence  on  the  Train- 
ing School,  as  part  of  a  system  of  public  education 
connected  with  the  Religious  Communions,  remains  to  * 
be  described. 

The  Minutes  of  1846-7  confide  the  charge  of  the 
apprentice  of  the  Elementary  School  to  its  Managers, 
until  he  attains  the  rank  of  Queen's  Scholar,  when  his 
education  as  a  Schoolmaster  will  be  completed,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Governors  of  the  Training  School, 
At  any  point  of  this  career,  he  may  be  dismissed  by  the 
Managers  without  appeal.  He  is  morally  and  religi- 
ously, as  well  as  intellectually,  under  their  guidance  and 
control.  The  conditions  of  his  education  are,  that 
he  should,  as  a  candidate,  and  in  every  year  of  his 
apprenticeship,  pass  certain  examinations  before  the 
Queen's  Inspector,  on  subjects  minutely  prescribed  in 
the  Minutes ;  and  that  the  Clergy  and  Managers,  or  in 
Dissenting  Schools  the  Managers  only,  should  certify 
that  his  moral  conduct  and  his  attention  to  his  religious 
duties  have  been  satisfactory. 

The  most  vigorous,  intelligent,  well-conducted,  and 
proficient  scholars  are  chosen  as  candidates;  none  are 
admitted  who  have  any  physical  defect,  or  whose  parents 
do  not  set  an  example  of  Christian  life  to  their  chil- 
dren. The  apprentices  receive  daily  one  hour  and  a 
half  of  separate  instruction  from  the  Master;  they  spend 
about  a  similar  period  in  diligent  preparation  for  his 
lessons;  and  during  five  hours,  they  are  familiarised 
with  the  management  and  instruction  of  an  Elementary 
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School,  by  having  charge  of  one  of  its  classes.  Every 
school  thus  contributes  its  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellence to  the  future  staff  of  English  Schoolmasters. 
Annually  those  who  fail  intellectually  or  morally  are 
sifted  out ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  apprenticeship, 
none  can  attain  the  rank  of  Queen's  Scholar,  without  a 
vigorous  competition  with  all  whose  term  closes  in  the 
same  year. 

During  the  apprenticeship,  the  Committee  of  Council 
support  the  Pupil  Teachers  by  stipends  rising  from  10^. 
in  the  first  year  to  20/.  in  the  last ;  and  also  reward  the 
•Master,  for  the  instruction  which  he  gives  them,  by  an 
annual  addition  to  his  salary,  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  his  apprentices. 

Not  only  is  the  Elementary  School  thus  rendered 
much  more  efficient,  without  any  additional  charge  tot 
the  Managers,  but  it  provides  a  systematic  education 
for  carefully-selected  Apprentices.  Their  whole  train- 
ing is  subject  to  the  utmost  vigilance  from  the  Ma- 
nagers and  Teachers,  by  whom  their  character,  and 
attainments  are  developed,  and  also  to  the  test  of  an 
annual  examination.  Finally,  a  general  examination 
determines  who  are  worthy  to  enter  the  Training 
Schools  as  Queen's  Scholars. 

The  Queen's  Scholars  will  feed  these  Colleges,  with  a 
class  of  Students  systematically  prepared  by  a  special 
education  and  practical  training.  The  whole  ground- 
work of  their  studies  will  have  been  laid  with  technical 
accuracy  —  they  will  have  acquired  considerable  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  school  keeping,  and  in  both 
respects  they  will  be  prepared  for  more  comprehensive 
and  higher  instruction, — they  will  be  ready  to  grasp 
principles,  which  will  group  together  the  fragments 
of  their  previous  learning,  and  to  understand  theoretic 
lessons  on  school  management  by  the  light  of  their 
previous  experience.  Moreover,  they  will  be  trained  (by 
five  years  of  habits  of  close  application)  to  the  duties 
of  their  collegiate  course  ;  they  will  hcirve  a  full  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  responsibilities,  hopes,  and  rewards 
of  their  future  career,  and  will  therefore  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  exertion. 
There  will,  therefore,  in  future,  be  no  danger,  that  the 
Training  Colleges  will  be  supplied  with  a  class  of 
Students  unworthy  of  their  vocation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Annual  Incomes  of  the  Colleges 
will  receive  a  supply,  by  which  they  will  be  enabled  to 
appoint  Masters  of  greater  ability,  and  to  increase  their 
number,  as  well  as  to  prolong  the  course  of  instruction. 
For  every  Queen's  Scholar  admitted,  the  Government 
will  pay  from  20Z.  to  25/.  towards  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance  and  education  during  the  first  year,  and  if 
he  obtain  a  Certificate  at  the  examination  of  the 
Queen's  Inspector  at  its  close,  a  second  contribution  of 
20Z.  will  be  made.  The  whole  expenses  of  his  edu- 
cation and  maintenance,  including  all  salaries  and  other 
charges,  except  clothing,  may,  in  a  well-conducted 
Training  School,  be  estimated  at  50/.  In  the  first  year, 
therefore,  four-fifths  of  this  outlay,  for  a  successful 
Student,  will  be  borne  by  the  Government.  His  clothes 
will  be  found  by  his  parents,  and  the  Training  School 
will  have  to  provide,  from  private  contributions  or  the 
^d  of  his  Patron,  the  rest  of  the  charge.  In  the  second 
year,  a  successful  Student  will,  by  his  Certificate,  secure 
25/.  and  in  the  third  year,  30/.  towards  these  expenses. 
In  the  maiority  of  cases,  either  the  Parents  or  the  Patrons 
wUl  pay  at  least  half  the  remaining  sum ;  and  every 
College  has  private  exhibitions,  and  additional  rewards 
for  success,  by  which  the  other  half  may  be  won 
by  vigorous  application. 

The  subjects  of  examination  for  the  Certificates 
of  Merit  and  the  standard  of  attainments  required,  have 
been  determined  by  experience,  gradually  accumulated 
in  these  Training  Colleges,  under  the  observation  of  the 
Inspectors.  The  trials  are  conducted  by  examination 
paii^rs,  which  are  prepared  by  the  Inspectors  of  Train- 
ing  Schools,  and  revised  at  a  Conference  of  Inspectors 
and  the  Chief  Examiner,  over  which  the  Secretary  pre- 
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sides.  The  gradual  growth  of  these  arrangements  has 
thus  enabled  the  Department  to  secure  a  general  concur- 
rence  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  Training  Schools,  and 
a  complete  harmony  between  them  and  its  own  require- 
ments. In  like  manner,  the  Minutes,  which  prescribe 
the  subjects  in  which  the  Pupil  Teachers  are  to  be 
annually  examined,  were  intended  to  be  a  fitting  pre- 
paration for  their  success  in  the  Training  Schools. 

By  these  means,  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Colleges 
under  public  inspection  has  been  secured.  Certain  of 
the  apprentices  who  commenced  their  term  in  1847, 
have  been  able,  by  superior  qualifications  and  attain- 
ments, to  pass  the  examination  of  the  fifth  year  at  an 
earlier  period  of  their  apprenticeship.  The  Table  No. 
I.  in  Appendix  C.  shows,  that  the  Colleges  have  al- 
ready begun  to  reap  the  fruits  of  this  system,  although 
the  first  five  years'  apprenticeship  of  the  earliest  Pupil 
Teachers  do  not  expire  before  the  autumn  of  1852,  and 
consequently,  the  exhibitions  hitherto  granted  to  Queen's 
Scholars  are  the  results  only  of  singular  examples  of  pro- 
ficiency. Thirty-nine  such  scholarships  were  awarded 
in  1850,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  in  1861. 

At  the  same  time  the  Colleges  have  received  a  grant, 
varying  from  20/.  to  30Z.,  for  each  student  of  the  old 
class,  to  whom  a  certificate  of  merit  had  been  awarded, 
while  resident  in  the  Training  School. 

From  these  two  sources,  the  twenty-five  Training 
Colleges,  enumerated  in  the  following  table,  received 
8,613/.  19^.  2d.  towards  their  annual  expenses  in  the 
year  1851,  on  behalf  of  305  certificated  students,  and 
144  Queen's  Scholars.  This  sum  was  granted  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Minutes  of  1846-7,  before  the  very  great 
majority  of  the  first  Pupil  Teachers  had  completed  their 
apprenticeship,  and  therefore  one  year  at  least  before  the 
effects  of  those  Minutes  on  the  number  of  Queen's  Scho- 
lars admitted  could  be  ascertained,  and  two  years  at 
least,  before  the  consequences  of  the  admission  of  Queen's 
Scholars,  on  the  number  of  certificates  granted  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Colleges,  could  be  developed. 
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On  the  31st  of  December,  1851,  the  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  apprenticed  in  Great  Britain  was  5607  (8657 
boys  and  1950  girls),  who  were  in  the  several  years  of 
their  apprenticeship  set  forth  in  the  following  Table : — 


IttYMT. 

SndTear. 

Srd  Year. 

4UiYeftr. 

5th  Year. 

Total. 

Boyn 

OirU. 

Boys. 

GIrb. 

Bojrt. 

Qirb. 

Boys. 

Oirli. 

Boyi. 

OlTlt. 

Boys. 

Oirb. 

767 

457 

797 

490 

958 

462 

880 

387 

315 

164 

3667 

1960 

From  this  Table  it  is  clear,  that  the  succession  of  well- 
trained  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Training  Col- 
leges is  now  certain.  The  number  of  these  apprentices 
who  will  obtain  Queen's  scholarships  will  probably  be 
sufficient,  with  the  funds  granted  for  certificates,  the 
payments  of  the  students,  and  voluntary  contributions, 
to  supply  an  income  for  their  efficient  management. 

The  Minutes  of  1846  have  also  given  an  impulse  to 
the  studies  of  those  masters  who  were  then  in  charge  of 
schools,  not  having  been  educated  in  Training  Colleges. 
It  was  of  great  importance,  both  for  the  improvement 
of  elementary  schools,  and  for  the  more  successful  edu- 
cation of  pupil-teachers,  that,  as  an  incentive  to  exertion, 
the  certificates  of  merit,  and  the  consequent  augment- 
ation of  salary,  should  be  open  to  this  class  of  masters. 
The  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers,  with  its  attendant 
studies,  was  in  itself  a  preparation  of  the  master  for  the 
examination  for  a  certificate,  and  afforded  a  constant 
stimulus  to  the  necessary  application.  There  has,  also, 
been  a  very  natural  and  just  apprehension,  that  unless 
the  existing  masters  removed  by  self-education  their 
disabilities,  they  would  ere  long  be  pushed  from  their 
stools  by  the  Queen's  Scholars,  when  they  had  completed 
their  collegiate  course.  The  augmentation  of  the  mas- 
ters' income  by  the  annual  grant  of  the  Government, 
and  the  increased  consideration  to  be  derived  from  the 
possession  of  the  certificate,  together  with  more  generous 
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motives  came  in  aid  of  these  fears.  ^  The  consequence 
is,  that  many  masters  of  schools  have  renewed  their 
studies,  and  with  such  perseverance,  that  certificates 
have  been  awarded  to  a  larger  portion  of  them  than 
could  have  been  expected. 

There  were  on  the  31st  December,  1851,  1173  certi- 
ficated teachers  in  Great  Britain  (845  schoolmasters 
and  328  schoolmistresses),  of  whom,  however,  a  very 
large  proportion  had  obtained  their  certificates  as  the 
students  of  Training  Colleges,  or  had  previously  received 
instruction  in  them. 

The  successful  exertions  of  these  teachers  to  obtain 
their  certificates  must  have  reacted  most  beneficially  on 
the  education  of  the  pupil- teachers,  and  will  thus  contri- 
bute to  the  prosperity  of  the  Training  Colleges,  while  it 
must  ultimately  prove  most  useful  to  their  own  schools. 

The  English  Normal  Training  College  has  thus  re- 
ceived a  definite  constitution,  in  harmony  with  the 
separate  religious  organisation  of  elementary  schools, 
and  forty  such  establishments  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  scheme  of  administrative  action,  in  which  the 
education  of  the  future  schoolmaster  commences  in 
the  infant,  is  pursued  in  the  elementary  school,  deve- 
loped during  his  apprenticeship,  and  completed  as  a 
Queen^s  Scholar  in  the  Training  College.  In  every 
part  of  this  career,  he  is  subject  to  the  direct  and  inde* 
pendent  influence  of  the  Religious  Communion  to  which 
he  belongs,  through  the  managers  of  the  schools  or 
College.  But  his  exertions  are  inspected  and  rewarded 
by  the  Government.  He  passes  through  a  graduated 
series  of  examinations,  by  which  every  portion  of  this 
system  is  brought  into  harmony,  and  made  to  subserve 
one  common  end.  The  principle  of  self-government  is 
thus  reconciled  with  the  claim  of  the  Executive  to  full 
security  for  the  efficient  application  of  the  public  money. 
The  Religious  Communion  and  the  Civil  Power  have 

1  Minutes,  1848-9-50,  Vol.  I.  p.  62.    Mr.  Cook*0  General  Report 
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each  separate  spheres  of  action :  religion  is  most  jea- 
lously guarded  from  the  intrusion  of  secular  authority, 
without  suffering  any  divorce  from  the  school*  The 
schoolmaster  will  have  had  all  the  experience  of  his 
scholars  and  his  apprentices,  as  well  as  of  their  future 
course  as  Queen's  Scholars.  He  will  belong  to  the  class 
for  which  he  ought  to  have  the  deepest  sympathy.  His 
experience  will  not  be  limited  to  that  of  domestic  life  in 
his  parents'  cottage,  —  nor  will  it  be  likely  that,  after 
five  years'  practical  training  in  the  school,  the  corporate 
life  of  his  college  can  so  deeply  stamp  its  own  device 
upon  his  mind,  as  not  to  leave  it  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions which  his  education  will  fit  him  to  receive  from 
society.  His  instruction  will  be  neither  too  special  nor 
too  meagre :  too  general  nor  too  collegiate.  From  its 
commencement  to  its  close,  it  will  be  under  the  influence 
of  religion  in  his  own  Communion,  and  it  will  be  at  all 
times  under  the  vigilance  of  a  department  to  which  the 
civil  interests  of  education  are  confided.  The  experience 
of  twelve  years  since  the  foundation  of  the  Battersea 
College,  the  growth  of  forty  similar  institutions  at,  a 
cost  of  353,402Z.,  and  with  a  probable  annual  outlay  of 
70,000Z.  for  the  education  of  1600  to  1900  students 
after  the. lapse  of  another  year,  are  among  the  proofs 
that  the  Training  College  is  firmly  established  in  its 
present  relations  to  the  Religious  Communion,  and  to 
the  Government. 

The  grant  of  8613Z.  19^.  2d,  awarded  in  1851  to- 
wards the  annual  expenses  of  the  twenty-five  Colleges 
whose  names  are  given  in  page  67.,  was  not  the  whole 
sum  voted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  this  object  in 
that  year.  Besides  this,  it  has  for  many  years  been  their 
practice  to  pay  1000/.  to  the  National  Society,  750/.  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  lOOOZ.  to 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  These  sums,  to- 
gether with  3019/.  135.  6c/.  expended  in  the  support  of 
the  Training  School  for  Masters  of  Workhouses  and 
other  departmental  schools,  and  250/.  of  arrears  paid  to 
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the  Scotch  Church,  amount  to6019Z.  13^.  6ci.,  which, 
with  the  8613Z.  195.  Sd.  of  grants  arising  out  of  the 
Minutes  of  1846,  raise  the  above  contributions  in  1851 
to  14,6337.  125.  9d. 

The  sum  must  undergo  a  great  augmentation,  when 
the  479  pupil- teachers  whose  apprenticeship  expires  in 
1852  have  been  examined  for  Queen's  Scholarships, 
The  standard  of  attainments  to  be  required  from  a 
Queen's  Scholar  is  nowhere  expressly  defined.  "  A  cer- 
tain number  "  ^  are  to  be  selected  from  the  pupil-teach- 
ers "  who,  upon  competition  in  a  public  examination  to 
be  annually  held  "  by  "  one  or  more  of  her  Majesty's 
Inspectors,"  "and  the  principal  of  a  Normal  School 
under  inspection,"  "  in  each  Inspector's  district,"  may 
be  found  most  "proficient  in  their  studies,  and  skilful  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  concerning  whose  character  and 
zeal  for  the  office  of  teachers,  the  Inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  give  the  most  favourable  report."  ^  But  in  a 
circular  letter  to  these  Inspectors,  dated  July,  1850,  the 
Committee  of  Council  stated,  "  My  Lords  wiU  not  grant 
any  exhibitions  of  this  nature  to  candidates  wlwse  attain^ 
ments  are  not  indisputably  good^  sound,  and  solid  as  far 
as  they  go.  As  to  the  number  of  these  scholarships  to 
be  allowed,  their  Lordships  will  confine  it  to  within 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  students  resident 
in  each  Training  School  for  one  year  and  upwards,  at 
the  date  of  the  examination.  Their  Lordships  reserve 
to  themselves  the  liberty  of  reconsidering  the  number 
of  these  Scholarships,  when  they  shall  have  before  them 
the  results  of  further  experience." 

If  three-fourths,  or  even  two-thirds,  of  the  479  pupil- 
teachers  whose  apprenticeships  expire  in  1852  obtain 
Queen's  Scholarships,  these  numbers,  distributed  among 
the  34  Training  Colleges  then  completed,  would  re- 
spectively supply  10^  and  9^,  on  the  average,  to  each  of 
them.     At  the  close  of  1853  the  number  of  candidates 

1  Minutes,  Vol.  1. 1846,  p.  10. 
»  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  1850-51,  p.  19. 
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for  Queen's  Scholarships  will  rise  to  1157  (deducting 
5  per  cent,  for  the  failures  of  1852) ;  and,  if  three-fourths 
succeed,  the  average  number  capable  of  entering  each 
of  the  39  Training  Colleges  which  will  then  exist  will 
rise  to  22j,  and,  if  two-thirds  succeed,  to  19f  • 

Now  these  39  Training  Colleges  will  be  capable  of 
accommodating  1885  resident  students,  besides  which 
the  Scotch  and  other  colleges  educate  245  non-resi- 
dents, or  they  will  be  able  to  educate  altogether  2130 
students  in  1854. 

If  two-thiinls  of  the  1157  candidates  for  Queen's 
Scholarships  succeed  at  Christmas,  1853,  then  771 
Queen's  Scholars  will  be  eligible  for  admission,  or  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  students  (resi- 
dent and  non-resident)  which  the  colleges  can  accom- 
modate. 

In  1852  the  existing  colleges  had  583  male  and 
604  female  students  in  attendance,  of  whom,  deduct- 
ing 245  non-residents,  842  were  accommodated  within 
the  colleges.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  ex- 
pect, that,  notwithstanding  the  rule  contained  in  the 
Circular  Letter  of  July,  1850,  at  least  220  Queen's 
Scholars  will  be  admitted  with  exhibitions  in  1853,  as 
residents;  and,  if  the  rule  does  not  affect  Scotland, 
the  22  pupil-teachers  whose  apprenticeships  expire 
this  year  in  Scotland  might  be  added  to  this  number, 
making  a  total  of  242.  This  would,  however,  leave  77 
(out  of  two-thirds  of  479,  or  319)  Queen's  Scholars,  for 
whose  further  education  in  the  Training  Schools  pro- 
vision would  have  to  be  made  by  their  parents  or 
patrons,  or  by  the  Institutions  themselves. 

On  this  calculation  the  Training  Colleges  would,  in 
1853,  besides  the  6019Z.  13^.  6d.  contributed  to  their 
general  expenses,  receive  in  England  and  Wales  (140 
males  at  22Z.  10^.,  and  80  females  at  15Z.)  4350/.  in 
1852  instead  of  2790/.^  in  1851.     The  grants  on  ac- 

«  See  Minutes,  Vol.  1. 1851-2,  p.  243. 
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count  of  certificated  masters  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease one-half  above  those  of  1851,  or  to  8000Z.  The 
contributions  of  the  Government  in  this  year  (1853) 
will  therefore  be  at  least  20,000/.,  even  if  the  rule  of 
July  1850  be  rigidly  enforced. 

In  1853,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Colleges  will 
contaiq  1200  students,  or  360  more  than  in  1852,  and 
not  quite  two-thirds  of  the  number  they  can  accommo- 
date as  residents ;  in  which  case  they  might,  according 
to  the  rule  of  Jidy  1850,  receive  only  300  Queen's 
Scholars  out  of  (two-thirds  of  1157  pupil-teachers,  or 
11 W  leaving  471  to  be  educated  in  the  colleges,  or 
otherwise  provided  for  by  parents,  patrons,  or  the 
Institutions-  This  seems  an  improbable  result.  I 
therefore  presume,  that  the  Committee  of  Council  will 
adimt  Queen's  Scholars,  equal  to  one-half  the  number  of 
the  students  who  have  then  become  resident  for  a  year 
and  upwards,  or  nearly  600  Queen's  Scholars  out  of 
771,  leaving  from  170  to  200  to  be  provided  for  other- 
wise, either  in  the  Training  Colleges,  or  elsewhere. 

If  we  were  to  presume  that  600  Queen's  Scholars 
would  be  thus  admitted  with  exhibitions  in  1854  (400 
males  at  22/.  10^.,  and  200  females  at  15/.  each),  the 
grants  for  Queen's  Scholars  would  rise  to  12,000/.,  for 
general  expenses  would  remain  6000/.,  and  for  cer- 
tificated masters  might  be  expected  to  reach  12,000/.; 
making  a  total  contribution  of  30,000/.  from  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  a  probable  outlay  of  70,000/.  by  the  Train- 
ing  Colleges.^ 

Now  we  have  seen  in  the  Table  in  page71.,thattwenty- 
one  of  the  Training  Colleges  derived,  from  sources  in- 
dependent  of  aid  from  the  Government,  an  income  in 
the  year  1851-2  of  44,003/. ;  and  though  this  Table 
comprises  some  of  the  chief  Training  Schools,  it  must 

»  The  outlay  is  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  CoUeffes  would  tfin« 

tttt^f  wTuH  r'  '''  'T^''  '^^^"^^^  ^'  ^  expense  reS^ 
TraiS^ihoS        '^^  ""^        nonresident  students  of  the  Scotch 
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also  be  borne  in  mind  that  six  were  in  the  first  year  of 
their  operations,  and  others  waiting  for  their  develop- 
ment, by  the  operation  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
and  the  admission  of  Queen's  Scholars. 

If  the  regulation  of  July  1850  were  modified  so  as 
to  permit  Training  Colleges  to  have  Queen's  Scholars 
equal  in  number  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  resi- 
dence in  each  of  two  successive  years  (in  proportion  as 
the  Queen's  Scholars  entered  or  remained  for  a  period 
of  two  years),  it  would  cease  to  operate  as  a  discourage- 
ment to  a  two  years'  course  of  study.  Experience 
will,  I  have  ho  doubt,  prove  the  necessity  of  adopting 
this  or  some  similar  provision.  With  such  a  rule,  I 
should  expect  that  a  two  years'  course  for  Queen's 
Scholars  would  be  almost  invariably  adopted,  and  a 
sufficient  income  would  be  permanently  secured  for  the 
Training  Colleges.^ 

In  the  year  ending  the  31st  December  1851,^,  the 
Committee  of  Council  paid  77,990Z.  Os.  9d.  for  the 
annual  stipends  of  4478  apprentices,  and  gratuities  to 
the  schoolmasters  for  their  instruction.  The  number 
of  scholars  instructed  in  the  schools  in  which  they  were 
employed  was  220,022 ;  but  on  the  31st  December 
1851  the  number  of  pupil- teachers  had  increased  to 
5607  ^  ;  so  that  if  the  payments  in  1852,  for  the  stipends 
of  pupil-teachers  and  the  gratuities  of  their  Masters, 
bore  the  same  proportion  to  this  number  as  in  1851, 


*  The  rule  as  now  worded  is  —  "  As  to  the  number  of  these  scholarships 
to  be  allowed,  their  Lordships  will  confine  it  within  25  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  students  who  shall  have  been  resident  in  each  Training  School 
for  one  year  and  upwards  at  the  date  of  the  examination/*  Hence,  in  order 
to  enjoy  as  many  Queen*s  Scholars*  exhibitions  as  possible,  it  is  the  obvious 
interest  of  the  College  to  limit  the  training  to  one  year,  in  that  year  to  gain  both 
the  exhibition  and  the  grant  for  the  certificate — and  then  to  take  another 
Queen's  Scholar.  The  temptation  to  adopt  this  course  would  be  gone, 
if  a  double  number  were  admissible  for  two  years*  training. 

*  Minutes  for  1851-2,  Vol.  I.  p.  137.  General  Summaries  for  year  1851, 
Table  No.  V. 

'  Ibid.  p.  142.,  Table  No.  VI.    Total  for  Great  Britain. 
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the  Government  would  have  to  pay  97,6SOZ.  in  1852 
for  the  support  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  in  schools 
instructing  275,494  children. 

In  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  December  1851,  the 
Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses  in  charge  of  schools 
who  had  gained  certificates  of  merit  at  the  annual 
examinations  were  paid^  15,4737.  14^.  2d.  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  in  augmentation  of  their  salaries. 
This  grant  was  distributed  among  948  teachers  (689 
male,  259  female),  who  had  charge  of  the  education  of 
104,958  scholars.  The  average  amount  of  the  augmen- 
tation was  177.  19^.  2d.  for  Masters,  and  117.  19^.  4^. 
for  Mistresses,  the  total  average  income  of  the  Masters 
being  837.  Ss.  5^.,  and  of  the  Mistresses  537.  ds.  3^d. ; 
but  the  number  of  certificated  teachers  on  the  31st 
December  1851  had  risen  to  1173^  (Masters  845,  Mis- 
tresses 328) ;  and  if  the  average  amount  of  the  augmen- 
tation continued  at  the  same  rate,  the  Government 
would  have  in  1852  to  pay  19,0397.  to  certificated 
Teachers,  having  charge  of  129,840  children. 

From  the  commencement  of  its  labours  in  1839, 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  has  also  been 
gradually  promoting  the  extension  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, by  grants  in  aid  of  the  erection  and  enlargement 
of  schools.  The  convenience  and  stability  of  these 
buildings,  and  their  adaptation  to  improved  methods 
of  organisation  and  instruction,  has  been  an  object  of 
constant  solicitude,  as  well  as  the  constitution  settled 
by  the  trust  deed  for  their  future  management.  All 
the  schools  thus  aided  are  permanently  associated  with 
the  department,  by  a  clause  in  the  deed  which  secures 
their  inspection;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing 
to  the  rapid  development  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  Minutes  of  1846,  it  has 


1  Minutes,  1851-2|  Yol.  I  p.  137.  General  Summaries  for  year  1851,  Table 
No.  V. 
«  Ibid.  p.  142.,  Table  No.  VI.    Total  for  Great  Britain. 
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not  been  possible  to  provide  for  the  periodical  inspection 
of  these  schools,  unless  when  also  in  receipt  of  aid 
towards  their  annual  expenses  under  these  Minutes. 
The  number  of  schools  thus  built,  enlarged,  and  re- 
paired on  the  3l8t  December  1851,  amounted  to  3474^, 
and  they  contained  accommodation  for  532,350  scholars, 
at  eight  square  feet  for  each  child.  The  money  paid  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  towards  this  object  amounted, 
on  the  31st  of  December  1851  \  to  406,508Z.  I85.  l^. 
towards  a  total  cost  of  1,014,025/.  IO5.  8^.;  besides 
which  there  were,  at  that  time,  about  330^  schools  in 
course  of  erection,  towards  which  grants  had  been 
promised. 

To  conduct  the  inspection  of  these  schools,  to  aid  in 
the  administration  of  the  Minutes  of  1846,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  Normal  and  Workhouse  Schools,  the  Com- 
mittee have  appointed  twenty-four  Inspectors  and  nine 
Assistant  Inspectors.  In  the  year  expiring  the  31st 
December,  1851,  these  officers  were*  twenty-five  in 
number,  and  the  charge  for  their  services  and  travelling 
expenses  amounted  to  19,679/.  Is.  Id,^  but  it  is  now  at 
the  rate  of  about  26,000/.  per  annum. 

The  time  of  the  Inspectors  is  now  almost  absorbed 
by  the  administration  of  the  Minutes  of  1846,  and  their 
personal  influence  concentrated  on  the  schools  which 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  those  Minutes*  Neverthe- 
less their  Reports  are  means  of  diflPiising  the  results 
of  their  experience;  and  their  visits,  prior  to  1847, 
had  conduced  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  School 
Committees  and  their  teachers;  to  raise,  in  popular 
opinion,  the  standard  of  elementary  education;  to  dif- 
fuse an  acquaintance  with  improved  methods  and  books; 
to  dissipate  prejudices  as  to  the  interference  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Minutes  of  1846.     Their  labours  have 

1  Minutes,  1851-2,  Vol.  1.  p.  142.  Table  VI. 
«  Ibid.  pp.  185-6-7,  Tables  m.  IV.  V. 
*  Ibid.  p.  142.  Table  VI.  *  Ibid.  p.  137.  Table  V. 
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also  spread  among  the  humbler  classes  a  general  sense 
of  the  vigilant  care  of  the  Government  for  their  well- 
being,  and  thus,  among  other  concurrent  causes,  have 
promoted  that  political  repose  which  has  characterised 
the  English  poor,  while  the  whole  of  Europe  has  been 
threatened  with  a  Socialist  rebellion,  has  suffered  the 
confusion  of  Democratic  revolutions,  and  the  revulsion 
of  military  despotism. 

During  the  earlier  operations  of  the  Inspection  of 
Schools,  the  Committee  of  Council  permitted  their  Secre- 
tary and  other  officers  to  give  a  public  example  of  im- 
proved methods  of  instruction,  in  a  great  school,  which 
was  established  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  maintained  there 
for  three  years.  The  success  which  attended  Mr.  Hul- 
lah's  singing  classes  in  this  school  led  to  the  foundation, 
under  his  able  direction,  of  a  School  of  Vocal  Music, 
and  to  the  erection  of  St.  Martin's  Hall,  by  the  exer^ 
tions  of  bis  pupils  and  friends,  and  by  his  own  funds, 
without  any  charge  on  the  public  resources.  During  the 
three  years  in  which  the  School  of  Method  was  in  opera- 
tion, Mr.  Hullah  not  only  gave  his  services  and  those  of 
his  assistants  gratuitously,  but  the  profits  of  the  singing 
classes  enabled  the  Directors  to  support  the  charges  of 
classes  for  drawing  from  models;  for  writing  on  the 
method  of  Mulhauser ;  for  arithmetic  after  the  method 
of  Pestalozzi ;  besides  popular  classes  in  chemistry,  and 
other  subjects.  The  annual  expense  of  these  classes 
amounted  to  upwards  of  3000/. ;  and  the  school  was 
attended  by  3000  persons  in  each  of  the  two  latter 
years ;  the  income  being  derived  solely  from  the  pay- 
ments of  the  pupils,  who  consisted  of  teachers  of  day 
and  Sunday  schools,  superior  mechanics,  apprentices, 
shopmen,  and  some  few  members  of  the  middle  classes. 
Mr.  Hullah  has  in  this  School  of  Method,  and  in  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  founded  a  school  of  popular  instruction 
in  music,  by  exertions  not  less  distinguished  by  their 
generosity  and  perseverance,  than  by  his  remarkable 
scientific  and  practical   skill.      From  this   School  of 
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Method,  and  from  the  training  and  practising  schools 
at  Battersea,  proceeded  efforts  to  improve  the  books  in 
use  in  elementary  schools,  Mr.  HuUah's  Manual  and 
Grammar  of  Vocal  Music ;  Mr.  Butler's  Williams'  Ma- 
nual of  Drawing  from  Models ;  Mr.  Tate's  Arithmetic, . 
and  Elements  of  Mechanics ;  and  the  Manual  of  Mul- 
hauser's  Method  of  teaching  Writing,  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  publication  of  a  series  of  new  school  books,  which 
have  had  remarkable  success. 

In  1847-8  the  Committee  of  Council,  likewise,  in  order 
to  promote  the  purchase  of  school  books  most  approved 
by  general  experience,  made  grants  in  aid  of  local  con- 
tributions. They  published  a  list  of  books  used  in  the 
best  schools  in  Great  Britain  \  for  the  information  of 
the  promoters  of  schools,  and  they  entered  into  such 
arrangements  with  the  publishers,  that  these  books  could 
be  purchased,  without  any  charge  for  agency,  at  the 
trade  price,  being  an  average  reduction  ^  of  43  per  cent, 
from  the  cost  at  which  they  were  published.  They  fur- 
ther  made  a  grant  of  one  third  of  the  value  of  the  books 
at  this  reduced  price,  so  that  the  School  Committees  ob- 
tained the  best  school  books  at  less  than  half  the  cost 
at  which  they  could  be  purchased  from  booksellers.  The 
-Government,  in  the  year  ending  the  31st  December, 
1851,  paid  1714Z.  19^.  7frf.  towards  providing  books 
and  maps  for  522  schools;  the  total  cost  at  the  re- 
duced prices  being  6655Z.  14^.  7fc?.,  while  their  price 
in  the  shops  would  have  been  43  per  cent,  more,  or 
11,676/.  155.  and  their  cost  to  the  School  Committees, 
deducting  the  grant,  w^s  only  4940/.  155.  Od. 

The  whole  of  the  administrative  machinery  which 

^  **  These  schedules  are  intended  to  comprise  books  and  maps,  the  merit  of 
irhich  has  received  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  as  shown  by  their  extensive 
adoption  in  schools  under  their  Lordships*  inspection.  The  Committee  do  not 
assume  anj  other  responsibility  for  the  character  of  the  books  contained  in 
these  schedules,  than  that  which  attaches  to  the  fidelity  and  diligence  with 
which  their  Lordships  ascertain  and  record  the  opinion  of  the  public.** 

*  The  reduction  varied  from  32  to  55  per  cent.,  and  as  the  cheapest  books 
are  generally  chosen  (the  character  of  all  in  the  list  being  good),  the 
redaction  will  practically  be  above  43  per  cent. 
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has  been  described  has  been  in  active  operation  since 
1847,  and  the  previous  eight  years  were  diligently  em- 
ployed in  preparatory  labours.  The  Reports  of  the 
Queen's  Inspectors  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
character  and  attainments  of  the  pupil-teachers,  and 
of  the  influence  of  their  assistance  on  the  condition  of 
the  school.  These  latter  results  must  now  be  brought 
more  carefully  under  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
candidates  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  selected  from 
amongst  the  children  of  superior  artisans,  foremen,  or 
labourers,  in  some  position  of  responsibility ;  or,  of  the 
humbler  tradesmen^,  whose  families  were  distinguished 
by  the  respectability  of  their  habits,  if  not  by  an 
exemplary  Christian  life.  Their  children  had,  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  home  education  and  school  train- 
ing, become  the  best  conducted  and  most  proficient 
scholars,  and  were,  on  these  several  accounts^  selected 
as  candidates.  During  the  apprenticeship  *  the  lay  and 
clerical  members  of  the  school  committees  aid  the 
schoolmaster,  in  watching  over  their  conduct.  The 
clergyman,  or  other  minister  of  religion,  often  assists 
the  teachers  in  their  instruction,  especially  in  religion. 
Besides  the  hours  devoted  to  school-keeping,  when  each 
conducts  his  class  in  the  presence  of  the  Master,  they 
spend  one  hour  and  a  half  with  him  daily,  to  receive 
special  instruction.  To  prepare  for  this,  they  must  rise 
at  cock-crow,  and  devote  at  least  an  equal  time  to  study. 
The  pupil-teacher  is  thus  not  withdrawn  from  the 
influences  of  society,  and  of  home ;  his  rearing  is  not 
the  sickly  forcing  of  an  exotic ;  but  he  encounters  the 
dangers  and  trials  of  youth,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  "  1  think,"  says  Mr.  Moseley  ®,  "  the  ex- 
isting arrangement  preferable  to  any  expedient  which, 
with  a  view  of  preparing  young  persons  for  the  office 
of  Teacher,  should  congregate  them  in   great  num- 

^  Minutes,  1848-9-50.     Mr.  Moseley *b  General  Report,  p.  21. 
*  Ibid.    Mr.  Moseley^s  General  Beporf,  p.  20. 
3  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 
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bers,  leave  them  but  little  room  for  independence  of 
action,  or  moral  responsibility,   and  deprive  them,  at 
an    early  age,   of  the  charities  and   amenities  of  a 
home."     Mr.  Cook's  Report  for  1849  ^  contains  some 
excellent  suggestions  as   to  the  means    of    preserv- 
ing their  health  under  these  exertions,  which  every 
master  should  be  careful  to  read.     The   standard  of 
attainments  required  from   candidates    is  designedly 
not  high,  but  it  rises  in  every  year  of  the  apprentice- 
ship by  steps  which  require  exertion,  both  from  the 
teacher  and  his  pupil.     This  progress  is  tested  by  an 
annual    examination    on    subjects    prescribed    in  the 
Minutes.     The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  them 
the  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ground-work 
of  elementary  instruction,   and  to  prepare  them,    by 
the  technical  accuracy  of  this  knowledge  in  every 
branch,  for  the  more  comprehensive  and  theoretic  in- 
struction of  the   Training   School.      The  Inspectors 
state  that  the  "  standard  ^,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  is  one 
which  they  can  all  reach  without  any  distressing  ex- 
ertion.    It  embraces  no  subjects  that  are  not  practical 
and  necessary  for  teachers,  and  requires  no  peculiar 
talents  in  the  pupil."     The  Reports  of  their  progress, 
by  the  Inspectors,  have  been  very  encouraging.     The 
number  of  moral  and  intellectual  failures  has  been  small. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  first  indentures 
of  apprenticeship   were  dated   1847,   and   could  not 
expire  before  the  end  of  five  years,  unless  the  pupil- 
teachers  passed  the  examination  of  the  later  year  at 
an  earlier  period,  yet,  thirty-nine  apprentices  had  gained 
Queen's  Scholarships  in  1860,  and  been  admitted  into 
Training  Colleges ;  and  this  number  increased  in  1851 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Rather  than  encumber  these  pages  with  too  much 
detail,  I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  put  in  the  Ap- 


^  Minutes,  1848-9-50,  Vol.  I.  pp.  5S^  66. 
«  Ibid.  p.  52. 
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pendix  ^  passages  from  the  Reports  of  her  Majesty's 
Inspectors,  which  afford  most  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  pupil-teachers  are  religiously  brought  up, 
make  salutary  progress  in  religious  knowledge,  and 
which  state,  in  detail,  what  are  their  attainments  in 
each  branch  of  their  studies,  —  their  experience  in 
school-keeping,  — their  tact  and  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  classes,  —  their  general  demeanour, — and  their 
preparation  in  all  respects  for  the  completion  of  their 
training  in  Normal  Schools.  These  Reports  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  almost  universal  success  of  their  edu- 
cation. I  cannot  refrain,  also,  from  calling  attention 
to  some  remarkable  testimony  from  Mr.  Cook^  on  the 
beneficial  influence  which  the  training  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  has  had,  not  only  on  the  attainments  and 
skill  of  the  masters,  but  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  teaching  as  a  science,  and  of  its  "  method  " 
as  an  art,  as  well  as  of  the  higher  aims  of  their  pro- 
fession. I  now  turn  to  the  influence  of  this  system  on 
the  schools. 

A  School  which  was  previously  to  1847  under  the 
charge  of  one  Master,  assisted  by  unpaid  Monitors, 
all  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  may  now  be  conducted 
by  the  same  master,  and  several  apprentices,  varying 
in  age  from  nineteen  to  thirteen,  whose  education  and 
training  in  the  art  of  school  keeping  have  been  his  daily 
care.  The  consequences  are  so  well  described  by  Mr. 
Cook,  that  I  transcribe  some  important  passages  from 
his  report  for  1852.  *"  With  regard  to  the  effects  on 
the  schools,  produced  by  the  employment  of  Pqpil 
Teachers,  I  can  scarcely  express  too  strongly  my  con- 
viction, that  of  all  the  measures  that  have  been  devised, 
this  has  been  incomparably  the  most  efiicient.  Inde- 
pendently of  future  results,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  these  youths  have  rendered  precisely  that 

»  See  Appendix  A.  «  Minutes,  1848-49-50,  Vol.  I.  p.  63. 

»  Minutes,  1851-2,  Vol  I.  pp.  39,  40,  41. 
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assistance,  which  every  master  in  a  large  school  needed, 
and,  without  which,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  select 
a  few  clever  children,  leaving  the  mass  to  care  for  them- 
selves, or  to  reduce  all  to  one  low  level  of  mechanical 
attainment.     I  have  taken  pains  to  compare  schools  very 
carefully,  which  have  been  instructed  by  young  moni- 
tors  on  the  one   hand,  and  by  pupil-teachers  on  the 
other,   under  the  superintendence  of  masters  nearly 
equal  in  mental  power  and  force  of  character,  and,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  I  have  arrived  at  one -uniform 
result.     The  quantity  of  work  done  throughout  the 
school  has  increased,  and  is  still  increasing,  at  an  acce- 
lerating rate  of  progress.     The  master  is  relieved,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  that  pressure  upon  his  animal  spirits 
and  mental  faculties,  which  was  inevitable  when  he  was 
not  only  the  sole  superintendent,  but  also,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  sole  instructor,  of  his  children ;  and  he  is,  there- 
fore able  to  teach  those  subjects,  and  that  portion  of  the 
school  which  he  undertakes  in  person  with  far  more 
energy  and  systematic  completeness.     The  result  of  this 
is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  higher  subjects  of 
instruction.     The  elder  pupils  learn  much  that  was 
scarcely  attempted  in  former  years,  and  understand 
much  better  what  was  formerly  taught  upon  a  super- 
ficial and  mechanical  system.     Algebra,  geometry,  and 
some  branches  of  natural  philosophy  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  interesting  lessons  in  schools,  where  instruc- 
tion was  formerly  limited  to  the  merest  elements ;  and  a 
great  improvement  which  I  have  observed  in  English 
composition  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  not  less  satisfactory 
proof,  that  dormant  faculties  have  been  awakened,  and 
a  direction  given  to  the  course  of  study,  which,  if  pro- 
perly encouraged,  may  tend  to  that  cultivation  of  good 
taste,  good  sense,  and  right  judgment  in  which,  as  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me,  the  children  who  attend  our 
schools  are  most  deficient.    It  is,  however,  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  schools,  in  those  classes  which  contain  the 
mass  of  children  in  regular  attendance,  that  I  have  ob- 
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served  with  pleasure  the  most  striking  improvement, 
owing  to  the  employment  of  pupil-teachers.  I  am  en- 
abled to  state,  and  should  have  no  difficulty  to  prove, 
that  in  large  schools  of  equal  size,  classified  on  the  same 
principles,  boys  and  girls  in  the  fourth  class,  under  good 
pupil-teachers,  are  equal  in  all  subjects,  and  superior  in 
many,  to  children  of  the  same  age,  and  under  instruc- 
tion during  the  same  period,  in  the  second  class,  where 
the  old  monitorial  system  was  carried  out.  This  is  a 
fact  of  immense  importance.  A  vast  number  of  chil- 
dren leave  school  without  rising  to  the  first  division, 
and,  in  that  case,  formerly  left  without  having  acquired 
so  much  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  reading,  writing, 
and  cyphering  as  would  enable  them  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  any  station  where  such  qualifications  are 
needed.  At  present,  a  fair  proportion  of  these  same 
children  would  write  neatly,  and  not  incorrectly, 
from  dictation,  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  common 
secular  books  with  tolerable  ease,  work  elementary  rules 
in  arithmetic  with  facility,  and  have  some  acquaintance 
with  geography,  the  history  of  their  own  country,  and 
not  unfrequently  with  the  rudiments  of  natural  history. 
The  general  result  of  the  examination  shows,  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  children  have  made  some  progress  in 
writing  from  dictation,  and  in  geography,  and  that  sixty 
per  cent,  read  easy  narratives,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
more  difficult  books  of  general  information.  And  this 
summary  includes  some  infant  schools,  some  schools 
conducted  upon  the  old  and  inefficient  system,  as  well 
as  schools  which  have  been  reported  upon  unfavourably 
by  the  inspectors.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
that  if  1 00  large  schools,  not  under  inspection  or  not 
having  availed  themselves  of  the  annual  grants,  were 
examined,  on  precisely  the  same  system,  and  compared 
with  100  conducted  by  masters  with  pupil-teachers,  the 
disparity  would  even  exceed  that  which  I  have  affirmed 
to  exist  in  my  district" 

In  the  lower  classes  the  pupil-teachers  have  not  the 
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same  opportunity  to  influence  their  scholars.  Mr.  Cook 
reported,  in  1850  ^  "  that  in  nine  schools,  with  an  ordi- 
nary attendance  of  3769  children,  5367  had  been  ad- 
mitted, and  an  equal  number  had  left,  within  twelve 
months.  These  enormous  changes  take  place  princi- 
pally in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  schools  ;  while  the 
average  time  during  which  the  children  *  attend  school,* 
in  the  first  division,  may  reach  two  years,  and,  in  the 
middle,  one  year,  the  children  in  the  lowest  division 
altogether  average  less  than  two  or  three  months,  some- 
times as  many  weeks.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of 
children  in  all  the  schools  together,  under  eight  years 
of  age,  amounts  very  nearly  to  50  per  cent.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  very  vigorous  system  indeed  is  required  to 
produce  any  result  on  such  a  mass.  I  cannot  affirm, 
that  the  pupil-teachers  are  competent  to  deal  with  it  suc- 
cessfully." "u4  second  advlt  teacher  of  great  energy  and 
practical  skill  shotdd  be  constaritiy  employed.'^  I  shall  have 
hereafter  to  speak  of  the  necessity  for  the  introduction 
of  adult  assistant  teachers,  as  in  the  Dutch  schools. 

These  effects  commonly  occur  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  pupil-teachers  into  a  "  National  SchooV^  which 
had  been  conducted  on  the  monitorial  system.  The  late 
Mr.  Fletcher  accurately  described  (1848-9)^  the  im- 
provement of  the  organisation  of  the  Wesleyan  schools 
of  simultaneous  instruction  on  the  Glasgow  plan,  and  in 
the  British  monitorial  schools,  and  adds^,  "  there  is 
ground  only  for  unmixed  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
made  in  the  pupil-teacher  system,  in  the  class  of  schools 
which  comes  under  my  inspection."  "  The  natural 
effect*  of  *  the  system  of  apprenticeship'  in  the  large 
monitorial  schools,"  says  Mr.  Morell,  "  is  to  consolidate 
the  drafts  into  larger  divisions,  and  to  supersede,  as  far 
as  practicable,  mere  monitorial  agency  by  their  superior 
activity."    In  this  Report  ^  on  the  Central  Schools  in  the 

1  Minutes,  1851-52,  Vol.  I.  pp.  41,  42. 

«  Ibid.  1848-9-50,  Vol.  I.  pp.  266, 267. ;  Vol.  II.  1850-1,  pp.  5$Q.  558. 

»  Ibid.  p.  276.  *  Ibid.  p.  476. 

'  Ibid.  1851-2,  Vol.  I.  pp.  408-9-10. 
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Borough  Koad  in  1851-2,  Mr.  Fletcher  described  the 
plans  which  were  in  progress  for  the  gradual  consolida- 
tion of  the  monitorial  drafts  into  larger  classes  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers,  and  gave  wood-cuts 
illustrative  of  the  new  arrangements  of  the  desks  and 
benches,  which  it  was  proposed  to  adopt,  as  a  model  for 
general  imitation,  in  those  British  schools  in  which  pupil- 
teachers  have  been  apprenticed.     The  transition  from 
the  one  scheme  of  organization  to  the  other  appears  to 
be  conducted  with  the  skill  and  prudence  which  charac- 
terise all  the  arrangements  of  this  admirable  institution. 
"  In  schools  constructed  on  the  collective  principle,  the 
chief  value   of  pupil-teachers  is  to  individualize  the 
instruction  ;  to  prevent  it  from  running  too  much  into 
generalities ;  and  to  fill  up  the  moral  influence  imparted 
with  the  sharper  outlines  of  definite  knowledge.  Should 
the  results  of  the  present  Minutes  be  to  interpenetrate 
both  systems  with  each  other's  excellencies,  and  to  sup- 
plement their  respective  defects,  no  greater  benefit  could 
possibly  be  afforded  towards  the  realization  of  a  sound 
primary  education,  throughout  these  portions  of  the 
community."^     "The  main  body  of  the  school  (thos^e 
masses  for  whose  benefit  it  exists,  and  whose  progress 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  great  object  of  the  teacher) 
soon  begins  to  evince  the  superior  energy  thrown  into 
their  daily  instruction,  by  exhibiting  a  more  graduated 
scale  of  acquirement,  and  by  the  more  rapid  dissipation 
of  that  thick  haze  of  ignorance  and  mental  torpor,  which 
too  often  hangs  over  all  the  classes  but  the  first.     Thus 
the  problem  of  the  primary  school  receives,  by  this  agency, 
a  far  more  complete  and  practical  solution  than  before." 
It  ought,  however,  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  other 
parts  of  the  Minutes  of  1846  have  had  a  concurrent 
influence  in  producing  this  result.     Mr.  Cook  says,  "  I^ 
can  feel  no  hesitation  in  reporting  that  the  system  of 
examination    for   cerHfrcates    has   produced  the   most 
striking  results  upon  the  improvement  of  schools  in  the 

»  Minutes,  1848-9-50.  Vol.  I.  p.  477.  *  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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Tnetropolitan  district."  "  The  fact  V'  says  Mr.  Kennedy, 
"  that  out  of  fifty-seven  greatly  improved  schools,  forty- 
four  of  them  are  taught  by  certificated  teachers ;  while 
out  of  thirty-nine  languishing  schools,  seven  only  have 
teachers  holding  certificates,  tends  to  show  that  certi- 
ficated teachers  are  more  successful  as  a  body  than 
those  who  do  not  possess  certificates.  This  is  a  result 
for  which  I  was  not  fully  prepared." 

In  confirmation  of  these  general  statements,  the 
Minutes  of  1850-51^  and  1851-2^  contain  Tables  giving 
a  general  summary  of  the  results  of  inspection,  for  each 
of  the  preceding  years.  These  Tables  exhibit  proofs  of 
the  gradual  extension  of  instruction,  into  those  higher 
subjects  which  were  necessarily  almost  always  absent, 
even  from  the  most  flourishing  schools,  under  the  former 
modes  of  organization .  They  likewise  show  a  proficiency 
in  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction,  justifying  the  con- 
current report  of  the  inspectors,  that  the  middle  classes  in 
the  school  are  now  much  more  successful  than  they  for- 
merly were.  The  lamentable  fluctuation  of  attendance 
in  the  lower  classes,  which  receive  not  only  the  youngest 
scholars,  but  the  children  of  parents  whose  vagrant  life, 
unsettled  habits,  carelessness,  poverty,  or  dissipation 
cause  the  attendance  of  their  children  to  be  both  uncer- 
tain and  short  in  duration,  still  causes  those  columns  in 
the  Tables,  which  record  the  lowest  attainments  to  be 
swelled  by  the  highest  averages.  The  evil  here  recorded 
can  be  removed,  only  by  raising  the  popular  estimate  of 
the  value  of  education ;  strengthening  the  force  of  the 
motives  to  forego  the  small  present  gains  of  the  early 
employment  of  children,  for  higher  but  more  remote 
advantages ;  increasing  the  facilities  for  school  attend- 
ance ;  and  generally  raising  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  That  some  progress  can  be  made  in 
this  direction  is  proved,  by  the  greater  number  of  chil- 
dren, above  ten  years  of  age,  found  at  well-conducted 

>  Minutes,  1851-2.  YoL  II.  p.  344. 

«  VoL  I.  p.  dii.  *  Vol.  I.  p.  143.    See  p.  101. 
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schools.  Mr.  Moseley  in  1851-2  gives,  in  the  following 
Table,  the  relative  averages  of  school  attendance,  at 
different  ages,  in  all  the  schools  inspected  in  Wiltshire 
and  Berkshire,  and  in  the  West  Ashton  school  in 
Wiltshire. 


AggTVgate  of  the  achooh  ) 
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and  in  Berkshire.        ) 
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The  numbers  in  this  Table  may  be  usefully  com- 
pared with  the  columns  in  the  last  division  of  that  in 
page  101.  In  this  Table  it  will  be  observed  that  2310 
schools  are  comprised,  having  an  average  attendance  of 
271,126  scholars,  and  capable  of  accommodating  374,303 
children,  at  the  rate  of  8  square  feet  for  each  child. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  there  were  883  certifi- 
cated teachers  in  these  schools,  and  4815  pupil-teachers. 
The  1952  schools  comprised  in  the  Tables,  Nos.  II.  and 
III.  in  Appendix  B.,  of  income  and  expenditure,  quoted 
above  from  the  General  Summaries  for  1851,  are  sup- 
ported by  incomes  amounting  to  204,243Z.  25. 6^6?.,  which 
are  derived  from  the  following  sources,  viz. :  from  local 
endowments,  15,837Z.  Gs.  5d. ;  from  local  subscriptions, 
65,974/.  Is.  9d.;  from  local  collections,  21,025/.  lls^O^d.] 
from  school  pence,  84,039/.  Ss.  0|rf.  ;  and  from  other 
sources,  17,366/.  145.  S\d.  The  average  income  of  these 
schools  for  every  scholar  in  attendance  was  175.  5\d.j  and 
the  average  annual  expenditure  185.  2§6?.  This  annual 
expenditure  was  distributed  in  the  following  manner : 
—  for  salaries  of  teachers,  156,786/.  125.  lid.;  for 
books  and  stationery,  14,028/.  135.  S\d. ;  for  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  43,111/.  195.  9d. 

In  these  sums,  the  grants  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  towards  the  annual  expenses  of  the  schools 
are  not  included,  either  in  the  income  or  the  expendi- 
ture.     These  grants  are  all  appropriated  to  specific 
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objects.      The  proportion  which   such  grants  bear  to  <v:^   • 
contributions    from    other   sources  appears  (upon  an 
average  of  1341  schools)  to  be  MfiSll.  to  164,940/., 
or  57^  per  cent. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  the  influence  of 
those  grants  is  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  committees 
of  schools,  both  to  maintain  and  to  increase  their  in- 
come :  for  they  are  not  made  in  augmentation  of  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  except  at  least  twice  the  sum  be 
guaranteed  by  the  managers;  and  pupil-tfeachers  are 
not  apprenticed  in  schools  in  which  the  buildings, 
furniture,  and  apparatus,  or  the  supply  of  books  and 
maps,  are  defective,  nor  without  an  assurance  that  the 
general  expenses  of  the  schools  wiU  be  provided  for 
during  the  apprenticeship.  If  57^  per  cent,  (the  rate 
of  the  aid  of  Government,  as  previously  stated)  were 
added  to  the  income  of  the  above  1952  schools,  their 
average  income,  for  every  scholar  in  attendance,  would 
be  raised  to  11.  9s.  3d.,  which  would  generally  be  re- 
garded as  enough  to  secure  a  considerable  degree  of 
efficiency  under  judicious  management,  though  not 
enough  to  provide  assistant  masters.  These  combined 
results  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  aid  of  the  Government, 
are  far  too  valuable  and  remarkable  to  be  subjected  to 
the  interference  of  any  hasty  experiments.  The  volun- 
tary charity  of  the  Religious  Communions  would,  pro- 
bably, neither  have  conceived  this  organization  nor  raised 
these  funds  in  this  generation;  but  it  has  placed  the 
schools  under  a  wholesome  direction,  and  laid  a  found- 
ation on  which  the  Government  may  build  a  system  of 
ISfational  Education,  by  the  encouragement,  rather  than 
the  extinction,  of  voluntary  exertion. 

The  whole  scheme  of  the  Minutes  of  1 846,  as  applied 
to  elementary  schools,  may,  in  its  present  stage,  be  re- 
garded as  having  succeeded  in  planting,  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  a  class  of  stiU  imperfectly  developed 
model  schools,  under  the  charge  of  teachers  who  have 

obtained  certificates  of  merit,  assisted  by  pupil-teachers, 
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in  various  stages  of  their  apprenticeship*  To  recapitu- 
late : — The  staff  of  pupil- teachers,  amounting  to  6607, 
is  entirely  paid  by  the  Government ;  and  the  teachers, 
1173  in  number,  receive,  for  the  most  part,  both  annual 
augmentations  of  their  salaries,  and  also  yearly  gratuities 
for  the  education  of  their  apprentices.  These  several 
classes  of  grants  amount,  as  has  been  stated,  to  an 
addition  of  57^  per  cent,  to  the  previous  incomes  of  the 
schools. 

Allowing  for  any  probable  number  of  failures,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  instances  in  which  these  arrangements 
have  been  successful  must  have  had  a  most  salutary 
influence,  in  raising  the  tone  of  elementary  education 
throughout  the  country.^  "  So  long,"  says  Mr.  Morell, 
"  as  examples  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  primary  school 
were  wanting,  there  was  no  wonder  at  the  little  zeal 
'exhibited  in  the  progress  of  education  and  in  the  im* 
provement  of  schools  already  existing.  A  single  effec- 
tive scho<^  held  up  as  a  model  to  a  district,  is  a  realised 
idea  J  which  places  the  entire  problem  of  education  to 
the  minds  of  observers  in  a  new  light.  To  bring  the 
mass  of  our  population  under  such  influences  is  seen  at 
once,  to  be  an  object  worth  all  the  effort  and  the  sacri- 
fice that  can  be  directed  towards  it."  To  witness  the 
x^alm  and  settled  purpose  which  marks  the  efforts  of  a 
highly  principled  and  accomplished  master ;  to  observe 
the  sedate  yet  cheerful  activity  of  his  young  assistants ; 
to  stumble  upon  some  incident  disclosing  their  early 
studies,  or  to  surprise  the  little  class  of  students  atten- 
tively receiving  their  special  instructions  in  the  school- 
house  at  night;  to  become  conscious  how,  under  the 
influence  of  the  school,  barbarism  is  retreating  from 
the  street  of  the  village,  courtesy  supplanting  rudeness, 
and  intelligent  civility,  loutish  apathy ;  to  hear,  even  as 
a  casual  wayfarer,  the  school  hymn  harmoniously  closing 
the  labours  of  the  day ;  or,  as  one  having  grave  respon- 
sibilities for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  well-being  of 

1  Minates,  1850-51.  Vol.  II.  p.  627.    Mr.  Morell*a  Beport. 
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the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  to  stand  in  that  school, 
and  in  its  cheerful  order,  its  quiet  intelligence,  in  the 
acquirements  of  the  several  classes,  and,  still  more,  in 
the  reverential  tone  of  the  little  flock,  to  feel  a  load  of 
cares  lifted  from  a  weary  heart ;  —  these  things  cannot 
occur  in  any  one  village,  without  an  influence  which 
nothing  can  insulate.  If  evil  is  a  dangerous  and  subtle 
contagion,  truth  is  everywhere  like  the  electric  force, 
ready  to  reveal  its  life-giving  power.  In  order  that 
the  vital  truth  of  Christ  may  become  the  effectual  seed 
of  an  universal  Christian  civilisation,  it  must  be  sown 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young  by  means  of  the 
school.  To  revive  a  conviction  of  this  truth  in  every 
religious  mind,  is  to  awaken  a  power,  which  history  tells 
us  has  been  as  effectual  as  the  central  fire  to  upheave  or 
change  every  social  institution.  It  is  also  to  direct 
this  great  spiritual  agency  to  the  reconstruction  of 
society,  by  subjecting  its  lowest  elements  to  the  trans* 
forming  influence  of  Christianity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  work  is  begun.  Who  can 
doubt,  that  if  the  Sunday  school  had  not  come  in  aid  of 
the  sabbatical  rest,  to  lift  up  the  frame  outworn  with 
toil,  and  the  mind  almost  brutal  ised  by  the  rudest 
forms  of  labour,  from  their  physical  torpor  to  the  con-* 
sciousness  of  another  life  —  if  it  had  not  inspired  a  be- 
lief in  the  spirituality  of  our  being,  however  coarse  its 
present  condition:  and  awakened  the  conscience  to  a 
sense  of  the  spiritual  law  which  connects  the  unseen 
and  the  future,  even  with  the  sensual  grossness  of  this 
state  of  sin,  — revealing  the  incorruptible  and  the  im- 
mortal rising  from  the  seed  of  this  perishing  corruption 
— who  can  doubt,  if  these  sabbatical  agencies  had  been 
wanting  in  the  region  clouded  by  the  smoke  of  mines  and 
factories,  that,  ere  this,  the  ordinary  restraints  of  the  civil 
power,  enforcing  the  law,  would  have  been  ineffectual. 
Scenes  of  devastation  would  have  occurred,  from  the 
savage  outbreaks  of  popular  rage,  goaded,  in  periods  of 
distress,  to  seek  a  remedy  in  the  triumph  of  physical 
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force,  without  the  constraint  of  knowledge,  of  morality, 
or  of  conscience.  We  have  seen  that  the  Sunday  school 
gave  birth  to  the  elementary  day  school.  It  was  not 
any  political  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  religious  edu- 
cation, as  the  source  of  social  order ;  nor  any  conviction, 
among  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  that  the  mode  of 
rendering  the  extension  of  political  franchise  a  security, 
rather  than  a  danger,  to  our  constitution,  was  effectually 
to  educate  the  common  people ;  hut  it  was  a  religious 
instinct  that  founded  the  daily  school.  The  English  ele- 
mentary school  was  the  nursery  of  the  Church  or  the 
Congregation  —  it  was  intended  to  bring  the  young 
within  the  fold  of  Christ.  At  first,  even  the  need  of 
any  secular  knowledge,  beyond  the  power  of  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  not  foreseen.  Experience  alone 
grafted,  on  the  purely  religious  aims  of  the  school,  expe- 
dients for  awakening  the  intelligence  by  other  instruction, 
in  order  that  the  mind  might  become  a  fitter  soil  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed  of  divine  truth.  If  the  daily  school 
languished,  it  was  chiefly  because  it  failed  to  accomplish 
the  just  expectations  of  its  promoters,  in  consequence  of 
the  many  obstacles  to  its  efficiency,  and  especially  of  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  its  organization,  and  limitation 
of  its  objects.  But,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are 
diffused  through  the  country  2310  schools,  containing 
1173  teachers,  whose  comparative  competency  has  been 
certified  by  the  Government,  which  has  awarded  to  them 
certificates  of  merit, — when  the  labours  of  these  teachers 
are  aided  by  5607  apprenticed  pupil-teachers,  and  the 
average  income  of  the  schools  (including  the  Govern- 
ment aid)  has  arisen  to  1/.  9^.  3^.  per  scholar,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  the  influence  of  a  great  number  of  these  in- 
stitutions on  the  Christian  civilisation  of  the  people  will 
be  such,  as  to  re-awaken  the  almost  dormant  conviction 
that  the  school,  with  various  accessary  agencies,  is  the 
most  effectual  means,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  of 
enabling  our  Religious  Communions  to  realise  the 
prayer  of  every  religious  man,  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  may  come. 
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There  are  signs  that  this  conviction  is  spreading. 
Greater  confidence  in  the  sincerity  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment seeks  to  establish  a  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation, on  the  basis  of  the  schools  now  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Religious  Communions,  is  removing  appre- 
hensions, which  at  one  time  existed,  that  the  civil 
would  supplant  the  spiritual  power,  and  secular  instruc- 
tion displace  religious ;  and  this  confidence  renders  the 
adjustment  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  autho- 
rities more  easy.  A  glance  at  the  general  results  of 
inspection  for  1851,  recorded  in  the  Table  at  page  101., 
and  at  the  list  of  normal  schools  under  inspection  in 
the  Table  at  page  66,  will  show  how  general  is  the  co- 
operation of  the  Religious  Communions  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  how  ineffectual  must  be  any  mere  frag- 
mentary opposition,  to  prevent  the  steady  progress  of 
this  great  combination  of  forces.  The  success  of  the 
schools,  improved  under  the  operation  of  the  Minutes  of 
1846,  is  also  gradually  removing  prejudices  among  those 
portions  of  the  religious  bodies,  which  have  not  yet 
entered  into  active  co-operation  with  the  Government. 
Moreover,  the  practical  working  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  is  found  to  be  scrupulously  restrained  within 
the  limits  defined  in  its  Minutes.  There  is  no  inter- 
ference with  local  management;  not  the  slightest  im- 
pediment to  the  full  influence  of  the  Congregation  and 
the  Communion  on  their  schools.  The  training  of  the 
pupil-teachers  during  their  apprenticeship,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  teachers  in  the  training  college,  their  settle- 
ment in  charge  of  local  schools,  their  dismissal  at  any 
portion  of  their  career,  are  all  under  local  control* 
Both  within  the  Church,  and  in  other  religious  bodies, 
satisfaction  with  these  arrangements  is  growing  into  a 
settled  conviction,  that  co-operation  with  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  simply  salutary,  but  is  a  duty  not  to  be 
put  aside. 

Nor  have  these  improvements  been  without  a  marked 
influence  on  public  opinion.     The  Committee  of  Council 
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have  circulated  annually,  for  thirteen  years,  ten  thou- 
sand  copies  of  their  Minutes,  to  which  are  appended  the 
Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors.  Their  exertions, 
aided  by  concurrent  events,  have  sown  the  seed  of  a 
new  doctrine  as  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  From 
the  middle  class  of  the  rural  districts,  the  notion  is 
passing  away,  that  the  best  condition  of  the  peasant  is 
one  of  stagnant  ignorance,  even  though  his  patient 
endurance  of  ill-rewarded  toil  and  his  thrift,  broken  by 
fits  of  intemperance,  is  deformed  by  a  supple  deference, 
which  not  seldom  covers  the  stealthy  habits  of  the 
pauper,  the  poacher,  or  even  of  the  incendiary:  and 
though  the  character  of  the  class  is  blackened,  by  the 
shadow  of  the  rarer  crimes  of  the  fanatic  and  the 
poisoner.  The  most  intelligent  farmers  know,  that  the 
dearest  labour  is  that  of  an  ill'fed,  uninstructed,  and 
unenterprising  class,  with  no  world  beyond  their  hamlet, 
no  possessions  beyond  the  wages  of  the  week,  no  power 
to  break  the  chain  of  " settlement"  no  prospect  but  a 
life  of  toil,  with  a  parish  pension,  a  workhouse  bed,  and 
a  pauper's  grave.  Ignorance  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
the  mother  of  devotion.  Whoever  would  write  the 
history  of  the  English  poor  must  record,  that,  though 
centuries  have  passed  since  the  missionary  priests  of 
the  Saxon  Cathedral  penetrated  the  primaBval  forest,  to 
preach  beneath  some  stone  cross  at  the  meeting  of  its 
glades,  or  at  the  door  of  some  rude  cell,  or  on  the  steps 
of  some  simple  oratory,  yet  the  wild  foresters,  the  half- 
savage  swine-herds,  and  the  solitary  shepherds  of  the 
downs,  in  those  days,  were  probably  as  eflPectually  in- 
structed in  their  Christian  duties,  as  is  the  pauper  of 
our  southern  counties  now.^    Nor  let  this  be  the  re- 

'  I  repeat  this  opinion,  because  Archdeacon  Manning,  in  his  Charge, 
published  in  July,  1849,  quoted  a  similar  passage  from  the  pamphlet  entitled 
*'The  School,  in  its  relations  with  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  Congrega- 
tion," with^this  remark: — "And  a  very  unsuspicious  witness  has  given  in 
his  suffrage  to  those  times  of  peace,  when  the  Church  had  its  due  swaj.** 
—  Charge,  p.  41.  Would  the  Archdeacon  break  up  the  parochial  system, 
»ad  return  to  the  Cathedral  with  its  missionaries  F 
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proach  of  our  parochial  system,  without  recording,  that 
from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the 
evening,  during  six  days  in  the  week,  the  peasant  pur- 
sues his  daily  toil ;  that  his  wife  is  often  in  the  field  at 
hay-harvest,  or  weeding  and  hoeing,  and  his  child,  even 
at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  begins  the  same  work,  or 
is  employed  in  bird  scaring^  Neither  the  peasant  nor 
his  family  have  therefore  been  accessible  to  the  minis- 
trations of  the  clergyman,  except  in  the  evening,  at 
periods  of  sickness,  or  rare  holidays,  or  on  the  Sunday ; 
but  he  has  not  been  prepared  by  education  to  profit  by 
these  rare  visits.  There  is  a  race  of  clergymen  in  our 
rural  parishes,  who  have  learned  well  from  the  Man  of 
Sorrows  their  work  among  the  peasantry.  They  see 
the  unrepining  patience  of  the  poor ;  they  witness  and 
relieve  the  straits  of  their  poverty;  they  visit  them 
in  sickness ;  they  watch  the  ineffectual  efibrts  of  the 
dark  mind  to  open  its  eye  on  the  light  of  the  spiritual 
world ;  they  unclasp  the  Sacred  Book  which  ignorance 
has  sealed,  so  that  it  cannot  even  be  read.  From  the 
lips  of  the  scholar  are  heard  the  Words  of  Life.  He 
re-enters  the  parish  school  with  an  often  repeated  vow, 
that  the  children  shall  not  inherit  the  ignorance  of 
their  forefathers.  Superstition  must  give  place  to  en-r 
lightened  reverence;  pious  observances  in  the  house- 
hold must  banish  mere  formalism  from  church  going ; 
the  parent  must  no  longer  be  content  to  delegate  the 
religious  training  of  his  chUd. 

The  middle  classes  of  the  towns  no  longer  attribute 
trades'  unions,  strikes,  the  assassin  clubs  of  Glasgow, 
Staleybridge,  and  Sheffield,  to  the  facilities  which  a  little 
knowledge  gives  to  the  power  of  association.  They  are 
known  to  be  the  work  of  demagogues,  leading  and  prey- 
ing upon  an  ignorant  mass.  Every  recent  strike  has 
been  shorn  of  the  worst  features  of  personal  violence 
and  intimidation,  and  has  depended,  even  for  a  tempo- 
rary success,  on  the  show  of  an  appeal  to  reason. 
Schools  have  therefore  become  frequent  features  of  the 
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factories,  mines,  and  machine  works  of  our  populous 
districts.  The  superior  artisans  know,  that  their  admis* 
sion  to  the  franchise  can  only  be  vindicated,  by  their 
possession  of  the  requisite  intelligence.  Since  legisla- 
tion has  been  protective  of  the  interests  of  the  operative 
classes,  a  calmer  sense  of  their  relations  to  the  govern- 
ing body  has  gone  forth.  The  working  men  more 
patiently  wait  for  political  privileges,  since  they  see  the 
Government  in  earnest  about  their  education.  There 
is  no  disposition  in  England  to  disturb  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labour,  founded  On  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  jealousy  of 
the  principle  of  association  with  limited  liability,  nor 
of  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  land,  nor  of  cheap  justice. 
The  same  spirit  which  charged  property  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  as  a  matter  of  police  against  vagabondage, 
with  security  for  the  life  of  the  labourer,  will,  by  a  like 
policy,  convert  the  charges  of  pauperism  and  crime  into 
the  means  of  education.  A  spirit  of  enterprise  has  gone 
forth  with  the  diflfusion  of  knowledge,  which  will  soon 
remove  every  obstacle  to  the  emancipation  of  the  labourer 
from  the  law  of  settlement.  America,  Port  Natal,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  seem  now  less  distant  from  him, 
than  his  county  town  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Little  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed,  since  Wesley 
accepted  the  aid  of  his  lay  helpers  in  the  ministry  of  the 
poor,  and,  without  the  preparation  of  a  college  or  any 
other  agency  than  that  of  religious  zeal  and  self-educa- 
tion, established  in  1744  the  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Preachers.  Until  the  present  century,  the  chief  means 
which  existed,  for  the  education  of  the  Ministers  of  any 
of  the  Dissenting  Communions,  were  confined  to  the 
Congregationalists,  and  they  were  limited  in  extent. 
Such  men  as  Robert  Hall  obtained  their  education  at 
the  Universities  of  Scotland.  Certain  of  the  more  emi- 
nent and  learned  Ministers  took  charge  of  the  education 
of  students,  training  them  in  preaching  and  other  public 
ministrations:   others  simply  directed  the  reading  of 
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those  who  were  desirous  of  ordination.  The  Colleges 
in  which  the  candidates  for  ministerial  ordination  have 
received  a  systematic  course  of  instruction,  and  a  spe- 
cial preparation  for  their  spiritual  duties,  are  of  recent 
origin.  They  have  lately  increased  remarkably  in  the 
completeness  of  their  organization,  and  in  their  effi- 
ciency. 

Until  the  Colleges  had  been  established  for  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Dissenting  Communions,  the  origin  of  Train- 
ing Schools  for  the  education  of  the  Teachers  of  their 
Elementary  Schools  could  not  be  looked  for.  Accord- 
ingly, the  training  of  such  Teachers  was  obtained  either 
in  the  Sunday  school  only,  or  in  some  inferior  day 
school ;  but,  since  1805,  chiefly  at  the  Central  Schools  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  the  Borough 
Road,  where  the  students'  want  of  technical  knowledge 
in  elementary  subjects,  was  of  late  diligently  corrected, 
during  the  short  period  of  their  attendance. 

A  great  revolution  in  public  opinion,  however,  had 
to  be  brought  about,  before  the  Church,  as  well  as  the 
Dissenting  Communions,  acquired  a  complete  conviction 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications,  which  could 
alone  enable  the  Schoolmaster  to  become  a  successful 
agent,  in  the  civilisation  of  the  people.  In  the  preceding 
pages,  the  events  leading  to  this  conviction  have  been 
traced,  and  the  proof  that  it  has  been  reached  lies,  not 
so  much  in  the  fact  that  forty  Training  Colleges  (twenty- 
seven  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  four  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  nine  with  other  commu- 
nions), have  been  established  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Government,  and  one  Training  College  not  subject 
to  such  inspection,  but  rather,  in  that  course  of  study 
which  has  been  adopted  in  them,  and  in  the  standard  of 
their  students'  attainments,  as  proved  by  the  examina- 
tions  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors. 

By  instructions  *  to  their  Inspector,  the  Committee  of 

^  **  In  order  to  limit  as  little  as  possible  the  opportunities  by  which  pecu- 
liar talents  may  be  exhibited,  it  is  not  perhaps  desirable  to  prescribe  which 
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Council  were  careful  to  take  every  precaution,  that  the 
Education  of  the  Queen's  Scholars  should  receive  the 
most  complete  development,  in  those  subjects  which  fonn 
the  matter  of  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School.  They 
*'  will  not  grant  any  exhibitions  of  this  nature  to  can* 
didates  whose  attainments  are  not  indisputably  good, 
sound,  and  solid,  as  far  as  they  go."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Committee  declared  in  their  Minutes  of  1846,  that 
**  the  standard  of  acquirements"  for  certificates  of  merit 
should  "  not  be  so  ordered,  as  to  interfere  with  the 
studies  in  any  Normal  School,  but  should  be  adapted 
to  those  studies,  so,  however,  as  to  apply  impartially  to 
all  such  Normal  Schools  an  equal  incentive  to  exertion, 
by  requiring  efficiency  in  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
studies  pursued  in  them."  The  first  scheme  of  instruc 
tion  was^  as  we  have  seen,  worked  out  at  Battersea,  and 
the  courses  given  in  other  Colleges  have  chiefly  differed 
from  that,  in  as  far  as  they  have  paid  more  attention 
to  the  history  of  the  Church  and  its  formularies,  and  to 


of  the  subjects  of  examination  these  candidates  shall  be  at  liberty  to  select, 
further  than  to  state  strongly  their  Lordships^  opinion^  that  they  should  not 
attempt  ansioers  upon  all  the  subjects. 

"The  following  subjects  must  not  be  wholly  omitted  by  any  candidate,  viz. — 

1.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Catechism  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church 

of  England  (in  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England). 

2.  English  history. 

3.  Geography. 

4.  Arithmetic  (including  vulgar  fractions  and  decimals). 

5.  English  grammar  and  composition. 

6.  The  notes  of  a  lesson,  or  some  obsenration  on  the  practical  duties  of 

a  teacher. 
A  candidate  who  answers  in  these  subjects  really  well  may  obtain  aa 
exhibition  of  20/.  for  one  year. 

**  A  candidate  who  answers  in  the  foregoing  subjects  really  well,  and  also  in 
one  other  subject  really  well  (to  be  selected  by  himself  out  of  those  proposed 
to  the  candidates  for  **  certificates  of  merit,"  but  with  a  preference  on  the 
part  of  my  Lords  for  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid),  may  obtain  an  ex- 
hibition of  25L  for  one  year. 

^*  If  a  candidate  attempts  a  greater  number  of  subjects,  he  will  do'so  on  his 
own  responsibility.  My  Lords  could  not  but  be  happy  to  find,  that  he  was 
able  to  answer  in  a  greater  number  of  subjects  well ;  but  the  extent  of  the 
subjects  attempted  will  not  be  accepted,  in  lieu  of  mastery  over  those  which 
are  indispensable." — ^Minutes,  Vol.  L  1850-51.  p.  xviii. 
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the  classical  languages*  Mr.  Moseley,  as  the  Inspector 
of  Normal  Schools,  has  pointed  out  the  importance  and 
the  diflSculty  of  giving  due  attention  to  these  several 
indications  of  their  lordships'  intentions.*  "Under- 
standing it  to  be  your  lordships'  wish,  that  we  should 
not  interfere,  however  remotely,  with  the  course  of  in^ 
struction  pursued  in  any  Training  Schdol,  and  that  you 
were  willing,  in  addition  to  the  strictly  professional 
subject  of  a  schoolmaster's  instruction,  to  give  him  credit 
for  positive  and  definite  acquirements  in  any  other  de- 
partments of  knowledge  to  which  his  attention  might 
have  been  directed,  we  were  obliged  to  set  questions  in 
a  great  variety  of  diflferent  subjects.  This  has-  been 
misunderstood  in  some  instances,  as  an  encouragement 
to  candidates  to  seek  a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  all 
these  subjects,  —  a  delusion  into  which  they  have  been 
the  more  ready  to  fall,  as  it  is  a  much  easier  thing  to 
get  a  little  knowledge  on  the  surface  of  a  great  many 
things,  than  to  master  one."  The  design  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  has  been  to  secure,  that  the  pupil- 
teacher  should  be  effectually  grounded  in  all  the  sub- 
jects of  elementary  instruction  during  his  apprentice- 
ship, and  that  the  Training  College  should  primarily 
concern  itself  with  the  full  development  of  his  learning, 
in  these  subjects  to  its  highest  scientific  form,  so  that 
he  may  imbibe  the  spirit  as  well  at  the  letter  of  what  he 
has  to  teach,  and  be  enabled  to  make  his  teaching,  in 
every  elementary  subject,  a  means  of  training  the 
power  of  accurate  reasoning  as  well  as  that  of  memory 
in  his  scholars.  His  education  is  also  to  receive,  in  the 
Training  College,  such  further  extension  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  these  indispensable  acquirements,  and  may 
enrich  and  expand  his  mind ;  increasing  both  his  capa- 
city of  sympathy  with  learning  and  of  acquirement,  and 
his  power  to  convey  and  to  illustrate  what  he  knows, 

^  Minutes,  Vol.  L   1851-2.  p.  286-7.    Mr.  MoBelcy*8  Report  on  Male 
Training  Schools. 
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If  this  be  not  done,  elementary  instruction  is  degraded 
to  a  dull  mechanical  exercise  of  the  memory  on  words, 
the  sense  of  which  is  not  reached ;  but,  to  raise  it  to  an 
art,  whereby  a  mastery  is  acquired  of  the  whole  moral 
and  intellectual  powers,  is  the  object  of  the  Training 
College. 

Mr.  Moseley  examined  seven  Male  Training  Colleges 
in  1851,  and  he  has  classified  the  courses  of  instruction 
in  Tables,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  those  subjects  which 
belong  to  elementary  instruction^  and  the  second  to  the 
higher  subjects.  These  Tables  (see  Nos.  IV.  V.  and  VI. 
in  Appendix  B.)  contain  an  abstract  of  the  numbers 
per  cent  of  the  Candidates  in  each  of  the  Training 
Schools,  whose  papers  were  classed  in  the  several  de- 
grees of  merit.  "  ^  These  numbers  are  given  in  respect 
to  each  subject  of  instruction,  and  may  be  received  as, 
in  some  sense,  measures  of  the  several  standards  of  at- 
tainment in  those  subjects.  If  they  be  divided  by  the 
average  times  of  the  residence  of  the  students,  they 
become,  in  the  same  general  and  indefinite  sense,  mea- 
sures of  the  average  amount  of  attainment  made  every 
year  in  those  subjects." 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  Female  Training  Schools 
is  not  only  much  more  limited,  but  their  organization 
has  not  hitherto  been  made  the  subject  of  the  same 
degree  of  care,  as  that  which  has  been  devoted  to  the 
male.  There  has  been  a  steadily  progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  attainment  since  1847,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  when  the  Queen's  Scholars  form  the 
majority  of  the  students  in  these  establishments,  the 
comparatively  unsatisfactory  results  in  such  subjects  as 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Vocal  Music,  will  disappear. 
The  full  development  of  the  whole  course  of  study 
in  these  institutions  is  the  more  important,  as  Mr. 
Cook  remarks  that,  "  from  previous  examinations  and 
from  personal  observation,  I  had  long  arrived  at  the 

1  Minutes,  Vol.  L  1851-2.  p.  2^0. 
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conviction  that  the  religious  instruction  was  most 
comprehensive,  most  accurate,  and  most  thoroughly 
digested  in  those  institutions  which  are  most  remarkable 
for  the  general  proficiency  of  the  students  in  all  subjects 
bearing  upon  their  mental  development  and  useful 
information.  That  conviction  is  strongly  corroborated 
by  the  results  of  the  last  examination.  The  institutions 
which  obtained  the  largest  number  of  certificates  and 
the  highest  ma^ks  in  secular  studies  evinced  their 
superiority  most  strikingly  in  the  papers  upon  Holy 
Scripture,  the  Catechism,  Liturgy,  and  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  disparity  is  represented  pretty 
accurately  by  the  Table  No.  VII.  in  Appendix  B.j 
which  shows  the  proportion  per  cent  of  those  who 
obtained  the  highest,  or  next  to  the  highest,  marks  in 
these  subjects^  "  in  the  two  first  columns. 

The  comparative  progress  of  each  Institution  in 
Arithmetic,  Vocal  Music,  and  Industrial  skill,  is  shown 
in  the  Table  No.  VIII.  in  Appendix  B. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  report  on  the  Training  Schools  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  contains  the  Table 
(No.  IX.  Appendix  B.)  of  the  results  of  the  examin* 
ation  of  fifteen  male  teachers  and  six  students^,  in  all 
twenty-one  candidates,  at  the  Borough  Road  School,  at 
Easter,  1851. 

The  nature  of  the  course  of  instruction  established 
in  the  majority  of  these  Colleges  will,  however,  be  more 

*  Minutes,  Vol.  L  1851-2,  p.  332. 

*  *'  While  ihe  six  students  aU  obtained  certificates^  only  an  equal  number  of 
the  teachers  obtained  them ;  and  the  general  result  is  what  may  fairly  be  ex* 
pected  from  the  work  of  the  *  twelve  months  class*  hereafter  described,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Mower*  and  *  higher*  classes  respectively,  of  the  six 
months  men,  which  I  had  to  describe  five  years  ago,  in  the  education  of 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  work  of  the  institution  still  consists.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  terms  offered  by  your  Lordships*  Minutes 
be  sufficiently  liberal  to  enable  the  managers  of  this  institution  to  co-operate 
fully  with  the  scheme  of  progress  described  in  them,  and  they  determine  to 
accept'  the  normal  training  of  the  young  people,  now  passing  through 
their  apprenticeships  in  local  schools  as  Pupil  Teachers,  a  considerable  change 
must  forthwith  be  made  in  the  plans  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.**  — 
ilftiiit(e«,  Vol  I.  1851-2,  p.  401. 
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apparent,  if  the  foregoing  Tables  be  compared  with  the 
papers  of  "  Questions  set  at  the  General  Examination  of 
the  Church  of  England  Training  Schools  for  School- 
masters," which  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  C.  These 
papers  will  leave  no  doubt  that,  while  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  Committee  of  Council  and  H.  M.  Inspectors 
will  secure  a  thorough  acquaintance,  both  technical  and 
theoretic,  with  the  elementary  subjects  which  form  the 
matter  of  instruction  in  the  common  school,  the  students 
of  the  Training  schools  will,  with  the  aid  of  a  sufficient 
staff  of  Masters,  have  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  the  greatest  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  that,  however  careful  the  education  of  the  Queen's 
Scholar  may  have  been,  every  variety  of  talent  may 
receive  its  development  in  these  Institutions. 

The  facts  related  in  this  chapter  will  prepare  the 
reader,  to  appreciate  the  power  of  the  new  machinery,  to 
transform  to  its  own  likeness,  the  schools  already  exist- 
ing under  the  influence  of  the  Religious  Communions. 
How  great  that  task  is  will  become  apparent  in  the 
chapter  which  follows,  and  which  will  bring  the  nature 
of  this  change  in  all  its  features  under  his  attention. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TUB  SCHOOLS  OF  THS  CHURCH  AND  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  COHHUKIONS. 
—  THE  COST  OF  RAISING  THEIR  EFFICIENCY  TO  THAT  OF  SCHOOLS 
IHPROYED  BT  THE  AID  OF  THE  MINUTES  OF  1846. 

The  matter  of  this  chapter  forms  a  necessary  link  in 
the  chain  of  reasoning  on  which  the  succeeding  chap- 
ters hang.  Otherwise  I  should  have  transferred  to  the 
Appendix  the  somewhat  severe  arithmetical  argument 
to  which  it  is  chiefly  directed.  But  for  the  convenience 
of  such  readers  as  may  not  think  it  necessary  to  test 
every  step  of  this  process,  I  have  caused  the  principal 
results  to  be  printed  in  italics,  or  recapitulated  them 
in  the  last  four  pages.  Such  of  the  conclusions  as  are 
necessary  to  the  argument  in  succeeding  chapters,  are 
also  repeated  in  the  commencement  of  each.  With 
these  precautions,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  retain 
the  statistical  reasoning  in  the  form  and  place  in  which 
it  will  be  most  useful  to  those  who  do  not  shrink  from 
the  trouble  of  testing  the  analysis  contained  in  these 
pages,  and  pursuing  it  to  all  its  results. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  were  related  the  results  of 
the  administration  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  to  the 
31  St  December,  1851,  in  the  erection  of  3474  substantial 
Schools,  capable  of  accommodating  532,350  scholars  (at 
8  square  feet  each) ;  in  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries 
of  1173  teachers,  who  had  been  examined  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Inspectors,  and  to  whom  certificates  had  been 
awarded ;  in  the  apprenticeship  of  5607  pupil  teachers, 
from  whom  Queen's  Scholars  were,  in  successive  years, 
to  be  sent  with  exhibitions  to  the  training  schools ;  in 
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the  building  of  40  Training  Colleges,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1885  students,  with  a  probable  annual  ex- 
penditure of  70,000Z.  in  1854,  for  their  maintenance ; 
and  in  future  years  of  90,000^.  per  annum. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  ascertain  what  place  this 
system  of  schools  holds  in  the  whole  provision  of 
elementary  education,  developed  by  the  several  Reli- 
gious Communions. 

In  this  endeavour,"  the  defects  of  our  statistical  in- 
formation present  an  obstacle,  at  first  sight  almost  in- 
surmountable, and  it  is  only  by  calculations  based  on 
analogies  derived  from  carefully  collated  returns,  that 
we  can  hope  to  overcome  it. 

The  most  extensive  returns  possessed  by  any  religious 
body,  in  England  and  Wales,  are  those  collected  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Church  of  England,  in  1847, 
and  published  in  1849.  It  may,  therefore,  first  be 
desirable  to  analyse  them,  and  examine  their  relations  to 
the  administration  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. We  shall  accept  these  returns  without  criti- 
cism, it  being  obvious  that  where  they  err,  the  error  is 
in  excess. 

In  the  published  results  of  this  inquiry,  the  National 
Society  claims,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
there  are  955,865  ^  children  receiving  daily  instruction 
in  17,015  daily  schools,  held  in  certain  of  21,904  school- 
rooms, of  which  only  6661  were  buildings  legally  se» 
cured  in  trust  for  the  education  of  the  poor ;  4950  were 
built  in  church-yards,  on  glebe  land,  or  on  other  sites 
deemed  likely  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  pre- 
sent use,  though  not  secured  by  deeds ;  5104  were  in 
buildings  for  the  use  of  which  there  was  no  security, 
and  which  were  probably  hired  rooms;  3407  were 
dames'  cottages;  and  1782  were  portions  of  churches 
or  vestry-rooms. 

^  Of  these,  10,162  are  apparently  receiving  inBtraction  onlj  in'the  wod[- 
daj  eveningSi  and  38,234  are  estimated  as  in  attendance  at  places  from 
wldch  no  return  has  been  received. 
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The  whole  number  of  residences  for  teachers  was 
9129 ;  of  which  only  4800  were  either  legally  or  vir- 
tually  secured  to  their  respective  schools.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  4329  were  hired. 

The  whole  number  of  Schools  is  returned  as  22^245 ; 
of  these,  21,360  (with  an  attendance  of  1,366,754  Sun- 
day  and  week-day  scholars),  are  classified  as  follows : — 


Walca  ^ 
Total - 

Sunday  and 

week'day 

SchooU. 

Week  day  only. 

Sunday  only, 
or  additional 
on  Sunday. 

Sunday  and 

veck-day 
Evening. 

Wedc^y 

Evenint 

only. 

Sdioolf. 

Sebooln 

Seliolan. 

Scboola. 

Sebolaia. 

a*o.u. 

ScMan. 

Sdiooli. 

Sehokn. 

10,788 
586 

oio^nn 
SS,fi98 

5,410 
S31 

189.717 
10^751 

3,641 
187 

404.559 
19,050 

390 
3 

18,388 
164 

181 
3 

9.934 
SS8 

11»37« 

sj9jm 

5fin 

840,468 

3,888 

4S3,6Q9 

388 

lfi.55S 

184 

10,168. 

The  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools,  amounting  to  22,245, 
are  thus  classified  as  to  their  sources  of  support ;  — 
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&Vl*nd.    Including 
Ule  or  Man  -      T» 

Wa1e«»     Including 
M onvouth  - 

Bitimate  of  890| 
places  from  which 
no    reCunu    have 
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St 


SI 
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15 
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15 


30 
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35 


37 
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5.671  687 


Scho<rft  in  which  Weekly  Penoe 
are  paid  by  Schoian. 
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88 
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1,085 


56 


45 


1,186 
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IP 
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1,784 


78 


74 


1  871 


•a 

9 

I.? 


tn 


7,961 


383 


347 


8,691 


Total 


1,010 
885 


88,9tf 


In  the  General  Summary  ^,  the  paid  teachers  of  Sun- 
day and  Day  Schools,  and  the  total  annual  outlay  on 
their  salaries,  and  on  the  general  expenses,  are  returned 
as  follows:  —  Masters,  8853;  Mistresses,  12,822;  as- 
sistant masters,  740 ;  assistant  mistresses,  1000 ;  moni- 
tors, male,  2155;  female,  2256:   total  paid  teachers, 
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assistant  teachers,  and  monitors,  27,826.  The  Masters 
and  Mistresses  are  therefore  21,675,  and  their  assistant 
teachers  1740  in  number ;  and  the  amount  of  the  sala- 
ries, exclusive  of  payments  to  monitors,  is  estimated  ^  at 
621,362/.  165.,  while  the  total  annual  expense  of  main- 
taining the  Sunday  and  Day  Schools  is  estimated  at 
874,947Z.  145.  Of  the  salaries,  however,  no  less 
than  213,621/.  1^.,  and,  of  the  annual  expenses,  no 
less  than  364,915/.  19^.  depend,  not  on  returns,  but  on 
estimates  for  which  no  data  are  given. 

On  the  data  thus  given,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
accurate  notion,  either  of  the  resources  of  the  several 
classes  of  Schools  separately,  or  of  the  classes  of 
teachers  respectively;  but  some  general  approximate 
results  may  be  obtained,  by  the  aid  of  facts  otherwise 
ascertained. 

If  the  955,865  scholars  said  to  be  receiving  daily 
instruction,  be  distributed  among  the  17,015  daily 
Schools  reported  to  exist,  we  obtain  an  average  attend- 
ance of  fifty-six  scholars.      But  from  1833   to  1847 

^  These  esUmates  are  made  up  of  three  items. — ^First,  the  amount  actually 
returned  in  answer  to  the  circular.  Secondly,  a  sum  entered  for  each 
county  as  "probable  amount  not  returned;"  but  no  explanation  is  given 
either  of  the  reasons  for  presuming  that  the  whole  amount  was  not  returned, 
Bor  of  the  data  on  which  this  estimate  is  founded ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  sum  and  the  third  item  amount  to  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  result. 
Thirdly,  another  estimate  is  made  for  890  places  from  which  no  returns  were 
received,  but  no  explanation  is  given,  nor  is  it  apparent  on  what  principle 
this  estimate  is  based. 


1 

1 

• 

Enrland  and  Isle  of 
Man    -        -       - 
Wales  '  -       -       - 
890    places,     from 
whicn  no  returns 
were  received,  are 
eitimaledat- 

Total       - 

Amount  of  Salaries  exclusive  of  Pay- 
ments to  Monitors. 

Total  Expenses  of  maintaining  Sun- 
day and  Day  Schools. 

The 

Salaries 

returned 

amount  to 

Probable 

Amount  not 

retufned. 

Total 

Amount  of 

Salaries. 

Amount 
returned. 

Probable 

Amount  not 

returned. 

Total  Ex. 

pensaof 
maintaining 

Schools. 

£     $.  d. 

386,004  18  0 
19.747    2  0 

m                     « 

£    t.  d. 

180.443  11  0 
2.354  10  0 

£  s.y. 

568,448    4  0 
22,001  12  0 

30,918    0  0 

£    ».d. 

487,303  13  0 
22,728    2  9 

m                         * 

£    s,  d, 

315.157    3  0 
6,167  16  0 

£    $.  d. 

802^60  16  0 
281895  18  9 

43;»1    0  0 

407,751  16  0 

182.698    1  0 

631.362  16  0 

510.081  15  9 

321.324  19  0 

874,947  14  9 
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inclusive,  3202  ^  Schools  were  erected,  enlarged,  or  fur- 
nished, with  the  aid  of  Parliamentary  grants,  of  which 
(one  seventh  being  deducted  as  not  belonging  to  it) 
about  2745  were  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  at  eight  square  feet  per  child,  would  accommodate 
398,025  scholars,  or  145  each/^  If,  also,  the  average 
attendance  equal  that  found  by  the  Inspectors^  in  1713 
Church  of  England  Schools  inspected  in  1851,  or  be 
112  in  each  School,  there  would  be  307,440  scholars  in 
attendance  in  these  2745  Schools,  or  nearly  one  third 
of  the  whole  number  reported  by  the  National  Society 
as  receiving  instruction  under  the  Church. 

Now,  in  Table  VIIL'*  (page  144.  of  the  Minutes  for 
1851-2)  the  aggregate  annual  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  above  1713  Church  of  England  Schools  are, 
exclusive  of  all  aid  from  the  Government^  set  forth  as 
follows : — 

ANNUAL  INCOME. 


1 

Avense  Income  per) 
SchoTar     In     S713f 
Church    of     Eng.( 
land  Schools         -  ) 

From  local 
Endowment 

From  locnl 

Subscript 

tioai. 

From  local 
Collections. 

From 

School 

Fence. 

From 

other 

Sources. 

Total. 

€    s.    d. 
11,790  17  l\\ 

51,734  4  10 

£     s.  d. 
17,442  16    1 

£  s.d. 
65,445  7  4 

£    $.  d. 
.11,819  4  8| 

£      s.    d. 

148,896  18  11^ 

0    1    H 

0    6    3i 

OS    u 

0694 

0  1  bi 

0  18    Oi 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 


Average  annual  Expendt*  ) 
ture    in   1713    Church  ofS 
England  Schools               -) 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Books  and 
Stationery. 

Miscellaneous 
Expenses. 

Total. 

£       s.    d. 
112,036    6  lli 

£      s.    d. 
10,566  14    4} 

£      s.    d. 
32,344  10    7i 

£       s.    d, 
154,947  11  Ui 

0  Id    71 

0    1    3i 

0    3  Hi 

0  18  lOi 

»  In  TablesIII.  IV.  and  V.,  Vol.  1. 1851-2,  of  Minutes,  pp.  185-6-7, 3,141 
Schools  had  been  erected,  enlarged,  or  furnished,  from  1839  to  1851  in- 
clusive; deducting  962  Schools  for  four  years  from  1847  to  1851,  2,179 
remain;  and  if  1,023  built,  with  aid  from  Treasury  grants,  from  1633  to 
1839  be  added,  3,202  result. 

*  The  Schools  built  before  1839  had  an  average  accommodation  for  153 
scholars,  and  those  since  1839  for  142:  and  145  is  chosen  as  the  average 
because  of  the  larger  number  of  Schools  built  since  1839. 

^  See  Table  VII.  p.  143.  Minutes,  Vol.  I.  1851-2.  General  summary  of 
the  results  of  inspection. 

^  See  p.  102.  ante.  i  3 
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In  the  results  of  the  inquiry  respecting  all  Schools 
connected  with  the  Church,  the  National  Society  reports 
an  average  annual  expenditure  for  scholars  of  18«.  B^d* 
(if  the  cost  of  the  Sunday  scholars  be  not  deducted) ;  but 
if  28.  6d.  per  head  on  466,794  Sunday  scholars, 
or  68,349?.  5*.,  be  deducted  from  874,947/*  145-  (the 
whole  estimated  annual  cost  of  educating  1,422,659^ 
Sunday  and  week-day  scholars),  the  955,865  week-day 
scholars  reported  would  cost  175.  l^d.  per  head,  an* 
nually.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
annual  value^  of  9129  residences  for  teachers  is  included 
in  the  total  cost  of  the  education ;  and  if  these  be 
estimated  as  worth  5/.  each,  their  total  annual  value, 
or  45,645/.,  is  nearly  the  same  as  one  shilling  per  head 
on  955,865,  which  is  47,793/.  58.  Deducting,  therefore, 
one  shilling  from  the  average  annual  outlay  per  scholar, 
as  the  value  of  the  teachers'  dwellings  included  in  the 
Society's  return,  an  average  annual  expenditure  of 
16^.  1^^.  per  scholar  is  obtained  for  17,015  day  schools. ; 
The  average^  which  the  Inspectors  found  in  1851  to  j 
exist  in  1467  superior  schools,  containing  589  certifi- ' 
cated  teachers,  and  3218  pupil-teachers,  was  18^.  lO^rf. 

It  will,  however,  be  simpler  to  take  the  average  an- 
nual expense  of  17^.  l\d.  for  scholars,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  appropriate  the  9129  dwellings  to  particular 
classes  of  schools. 

The  1713  Church  of  England  schools  inspected  in 
1851,  could  accommodate  on  the  average  162  children 
each  (the  general  average  of  schools  built  with  aid 

^  Church  School  Inquiry,  p.  11 ;  and  also  Greneral  Summary,  p.  2. 

*  ThiH  appears  from  the  column  of  the  Circular  letter,  in  which  the  return 
is  obtained,  and  which  is  as  follows  :—**  State  the  annual  emoluments  of  thA 
master  or  mistress,  including  salary,  house,  coals,  &c.  &c.  /.  s.  d^ 

^  This  result  renders  it  probable  that  the  National  Society^s  estimates  may 
be  somewhat  in  excess ;  for  it  must  abo  be  noticed  that  10,162  children 
receiving  instruction  only  in  the  evenings  of  the  week-days  are  not  de- 
ducted; and  that  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Schools  reported 
upon  in  the  Tables  VII.  and  VIII.  containing  the  General  Summary  of 
the  results  of  inspection  in  1851,  are  above  the  average.  The  Tables  are 
reprinted  in  Appendix  C.    (See  Tables  Nos.  11.  and  IH.) 
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being  145),  and  the  average  attendance  of  soliolarB  was 
1 1 2  in  each  gchooL 

Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  2745  Church  of 
England  schools  built  before  the  end  of  1847  had  an 
average  attendance  of  112  scholars.  They  would  form 
the  first  class  of  schools  reported  in  the  results  of  the 
inquiry,  and  we  have  in  Table  YIII.  the  means  of  de-> 
termining  the  amount  and  proportions  of  their  income 
and  expenditure. 

Number  of  Schools,  2,745. 

Average  number  of  Bcholars  in  attendance,  112, 

Total  number  of  Mholars  ordinarily  in  attendance,  307,440. 

Average  annual  cost  of  each  scholar,  17«.  1^. 

Salaries  of  Teachers,  at  I2s.  4^  each  scholar,  190,228£  lOs. 

Annual  expenditure  for  books  and  stationery,  at  Is.  1|<I.  17,613/.  I6s, 

Miscellaneous  annual  expenses,  at  Ss.  7d,  each  scholar,  55,083/. 

Average  annual  cost  of  each  school,  95/.  15«.  Sd. 

>  Average  salary  of  each  teacher,  69/.  69. 

Total  annual  outlay  on  this  class  of  Schools,  262,925/.  5s. 

The  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  in 
1847,  are  reported  to  be  22,245  in  number  (including 
5230  Sunday  schools).  They  p.re  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes  according  to  their  sources  of  support,  and 
we  have  placed  them  in  five  groups. 

1.  By  Eudownment  and  Subscription     -         ~        •         .     687 
By  Endowment,  Subscription,  and  payment  of  scholars    1871 

2558 

2.  By  Endowments  alone      ------    994 

By  Endowments  and  payments  of  scholars-        -        -  1126 
By  Bevan^B  charity  -------15 

2135 
8.  By  Subscriptions  only       .--.-.  5671 

4.  By  Subscriptions  and  payments  of  scholars         -        -  8691 

5.  By  payments  of  scholars  only    -        -        -        -        -3190 


^  The  average  saiary  of  the  teachers  of  1467  Church  Schools,  inspected 
in  1851,  the  average  annual  outlay  of  which  was  ISs,  lO^tL  (instead  of  17<.  ^i^h 
was  762.  7#.  5d,  exclusiye  of  all  Goyemment  aid. 

x4 
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The  5230  Sunday  schools  would  be  supported  almost 
invariably  by  subscriptions  only.  If,  therefore,  this 
number  were  deducted  from  the  third  group,  that  would 
be  reduced  to  441  schools,  and  if  1 87  of  the  remnant  were 
added  to  the  first  group,  the  2558  schools  containedjn 
it  would  be  raised  to  2746.  This  first  group  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  be  defined  in  the  first  class  of  schools, 
whose  annual  outlay  is  analysed  above.  The  remaining 
254  schools  contained  in  the  third  group,  may  be  carried 
to  the  second,  raising  its  numbers  to  2389.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  groups  would  remain  unchanged. 

We  may  then  analyse  the  total  expenditure  of  874,947/. 
14^.  and  distribute  it  among  the  groups  of  schools  in 
the  following  manner: —  (See  Table,  p.  121.) 

The  4800  teachers'  residences  said  to  be  either  legally 
or  virtually  secured,  would  probably  be  in  possession  of 
the  first  and  second  groups  of  Schools ;  and  the  4329 
dwellings  which,  being  neither  legally  nor  virtually 
secured,  it  must  be  presumed  were  hired,  would  pro- 
bably enter  into  the  remuneration  of  one-half  of  the 
teachers  of  the  fourth  group.  But  if,  in  consideration 
of  the  inferior  character  of  the  Schools  in  the  fourth 
group,  we  reduce  the  average  charges  per  scholar  for 
miscellaneous  expenses  from  Zs.  Id.  to  2^.  4f<i.,  or  by 
one  third,  and  add  this  third  (23,876/.  2^.  2d;.)  to  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  of  this  class,  the  average  salary  of 
each  teacher  would  be  raised  to  31Z.  4^.  2jd.,  of  which 
about  2Z.  105.  would  consist  of  the  rent  of  his  house. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  since  the  annual  outlay  is 
given,  the  average  annual  outlay  of  any  one  or  more 
groups  in  the  accompanying  Table  could  not  be  raised 
by  any  different  distribution  of  the  Schools  in  groups, 
without  depressing  that  annual  outlay  in  all  the  others.^ 
The  analysis  of  the  first  group  rests  on  well  authenti- 


1  But  23,8761.  2«.  2\d.  added  to  610,635/.  10#.  2</.  the  total  amonnt  of 
Teachen*  salaries  on  the  original  estimate,  would  raise  the  sum  to  634,511/. 
12<.  A^  whereas  the  amount  of  Teachers*  salaries  reported  bj  the  National 
Societj  18  onlj  621,362/.  14f. 
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cated  data,  and  that  of  the  rest  could  be  altered  only  in 
their  proportions  to  each  other.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  the  data  of  the  Table  correspond  with 
the  facts  collected  by  the  National  Society,  in  the 
number  of  the  Schools  and  of  the  scholars,  the  annual 
amount  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  the  total 
annual  expenditure. 

If  these  results  be  accepted  as  affording  a  fair  general 
view  of  the  distribution  of  the  annual  expenditure  of 
the  Church  of  England  Schools  in  1847,  there  were 

£  9.  d. 

2745  teachers,  witii  an  average  salary  of  -    69    6  0 

3,389      do.  do.  -        -    42    6  3 

8,691^     do.  do.  -        -     29  12  9 

8,190     Dames^  do.  -        -    21  16  0 

To  these  facts  it  must  be  added  that  the  National 
Society  reports  in  1847,  "  the  number  of  parishes  and 
ecclesiastical  districts  which  possess  no  Church  School 
whatever  is  1172,  having  a  population  in  the  aggregate 
of  776,668,  while  2144  possess  a  Sunday  School  only, 
or  a  Dame's  School  only,  or  both,  having  a  population 
in  the  aggregate  of  1,566,367.  A  proportion  of  these, 
however,  have  no  doubt  too  small  a  population  to  re- 
quire a  National  School  building."  ^ 

On  the  31st  December  1861  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  had  awarded  certificates  of  merit,  with 
augmentations  of  salary,  to  1173  teachers.  The  ave- 
rage amount  of  these  augmentations  in  1851  was 
17/.  195.  2rf.  for  each  master,  and  11/.  19^.  4^.  for 
each  mistress ;  and  the  total  average  salaries  amounted 
to  83/.  8$.  5\d.  each  for '  689  schoolmasters,  and  to 
53/.  9^.  S\d.  each  for  259  schoolmistresses.  The  average 
salary  of  each  teacher  was  therefore  75/.  4^.  dd.  In 
2745  schools  included  in  the  first  group  of  the  Table  the 
average  salary  is  69/.  6^.,  without  the  augmentation, 

1  In  support  of  the  probability  of  teachers  of  common,  private,  and  Dames* 
schools  being  constrained  to  subsist  on  such  low  incomes  as  are  supposed  in 
this  estimate,  I  refer  to  the  Tabl6  No.  1.  Appendix  D. 

*  Church  School  Inquiry^ "" ~  '  "   ~  - 
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This  is  a  very  probable  result,  seeing  that  this  group 
includes  schools  supported  by  endowments,  subscrip* 
tions,  and  payments  of  scholars. 

The  second  group  in  the  Table  contains  2,389  schools 
in  a  state  enabling  them  to  fulfil  that  condition  of  the 
augmentation  grants  which  requires  ^*  that  the  trustees 
and  managers  of  the  school  provide  the  master  with  a 
house  rent  free,  and  a  further  salary  equal  at  least  to 
twice  the  amount  of  this  grant."  The  average  salaries 
in  this  group  being  43/.  6^,  3^.,  according  to  a  rule 
which  will  be  found  in  a  note  to  the  next  page,  this 
average  would  give  a  salary  of  52/.  7s.  6d.  to  each 
master,  and  34/.  ISa.  4(2.  to  each  mistress,  if  they  were 
in  equal  numbers.  The  lowest  salary  required  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  to  be  paid  by  managers,  as  a 
condition  of  their  grants  of  augmentation,  is  261.  for 
mistresses,  and  40/.  for  masters,  where  the  master  or 
mistress  has  not  a  house  or  suitable  lodgings  rent  free. 

Of  the  1178  certificated  teachers  who  had  received 
augmentation  grants  in  1851,  two-thirds  were  probably 
in  Church  of  England  Schools,  and  this  number,  782, 
might  have  been  in  any  of  the  5134  schools  contained 
in  the  first  two  groups,  or  in  about  800  ^  other  Church 
of  England  Schools,  built,  enlarged,  or  furnished  with 
aid  from  the  Committee  of  Council  in  the  four  years 
succeeding  1847,  and  which  would  belong  to  the  same 
classes. 

From  these  data  it  results,  that  there  probably  were,  on 
the  31st  December  1851,  5934,  or  nearly  6000,  schools 
connected  with  the  Churchy  of  England,  in  which  the 
conditions  of  grants  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of 
certificated  teachers  could  be  fulfilled ;  and  as  782  (two* 
thirds  of  1172)  such  certificates^  had  been  issued  to 

'  ^  In  the  previous  calculation  fh>m  which  the  number  2,745  resulted,  240 
schools  were  deducted  for  each  of  four  years  from  1847  to  1851.  About 
one-seventh  of  these  do  not  belong  to  the  Churdi.  We,  therefore,  here 
restore  200  annually  for  these  four  years. 

•  *  In  Table  V.  p.  137,  Vol.  I.  Minutes,  1851-2,  the  whole  number  of 
certificated  teachers  to  whom  augmentations  were  paid  in  1851  was  94Sj 
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Church  of  England  teachers  on  the  31st  December  1851, 
there  remained  5152  such  schools  in  which  the  conditions 
of  the  augmentation  of  the  teacher's  salary  covld  he  so 
fidfiUed  by  the  managers^  y  biU  in  which  the  teacher  had  either 
not  attempted^  or  had  failed^  to  fulfil  them^  by  obtaining  a 
cei*tificate  of  merit  This  fact  affords  abundant  proof  of 
the  need  which  exists  of  a  new  class  of  teachers. 

In  the  third  group  of  869  schools,  an  average  salary 
of  29/.  Vis.  dd,  was  given  to  each  teacher ;  and  by  the 
rule  in  the  note  below^,  the  masters  (if  in  equal  numbers 
with  the  mistresses)  would  have  salaries  of  35/.  lis.  4(i., 
and  the  mistresses  only  23/.  14^.  Sd.  Both  these  sums 
are  below  the  tninimum  salary  required  by  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Council  to  be  provided  by  the  managers  of 
schools,  as  a  condition  of  their  grants  in  augmentation. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  this  minimum  salary  for 
masters  is  40/.,  for  the  lowest  division  of  the  lowest 
class  of  certificates,  and  26/.  for  the  lowest  division  of 
certificated  mistresses,  when  a  house  or  lodging  rent 
free  is  not  provided.^ 

There  are,  therefore  (see  Table,  p.  121.),  11  fiSl'schools 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England^  the  income  of 
which  is  below  the  level  which  would  entitle  them  to  partis 
cipate  in  the  grants  of  the  Committee  of  Council^  in  aug^ 


of  which  number  639,  or  two-thirds,  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England. 
ThU  fact  is  the  basis  of  the  above  estimate. 

'  The  endowments  are  more  than  exhausted  by  the  miscellaneous  ex- 
penditure. 

*  In  Table  v.  Vol.  I.  Minutes,  1851-2,  the  average  salary  of  the  masters  is 
(792.  lU.  7{c{.— 17/.  I5s,  6id,  the  average  augmentation)  61/.  16#.  H</.,and 
that  of  the  mistresses  is  (53/.  1 U.  II  j J.  —  12/.  U.  3j</.  the  augmentation) 
41/.  lOf.  S^d.^  and  the  mean  of  the  two  is  51/.  13«.,  so  that  they  bear  to  the 
mean  the  respective  proportions  of  six-fifths  and  four-fifths.  According  to  this 
rule  the  average  salary  of  the  4th  group  or  29/.  12s,  lOd,  would  give 
the  masters  35/.  11«.  4^(/.,  and  for  mistresses  23/.  14«.  SJ.,  or  if  this  average 
salary  be  raised  to  31/.  4«.  2(/.  then  the  masters  would  obtain  37/.  9t. 
and  the  mistresses  24/.  19tf.  4c/. 

'  See  Table  of  the  Rates  and  Conditions  of  the  Augmentation  Grants, 
No.  II.  in  Appendix  D.  The  annual  value  of  the  house  when  provided 
has  been  before  shown  to  be  included  in  the  estimated  amount  of  the  salary 
in  the  National  Society^s  Inquiry. 
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mentation  of  the  salaries  of  teachers^  even  if  their  teachers 
were  able  to  obtain  certificates. 

The  tendency  of  the  measures  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  may  be  estimated  from  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Moseley  reports  as  to  the  rate  of  stipends  paid  to  the 
masters  who  have  been  educated  in  the  following  Train- 
ing Schools  (H  stands  for  house  in  addition  to  sa- 
lary) :  — 


LOWEST. 

MEAN. 

HIGHEST. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Battersea-        -       -    60 

60+H 

90 

Chelsea  (St.  Mark's)  -    40 

60 

80H-H 

Cheltenham     -         -    50-hH 

70 

100+H 

Chester            -         -    50 

50+ H 

80+ H 

Exeter    -        -         -    40 

35+H 

53 

These  stipends  are  paid,  in  addition  to  any  augment- 
ations of  salary  which  these  teachers  receive,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  certificates  which  they  hold. 

We  may  now  consider  the  rate  of  progress  which  may 
be  expected  from  the  influence  of  the  Training  Schools, 
in  educating  from  the  Queen's  Scholars  a  superior  class 
of  teachers. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  at  the  fact  that,  in  Church 
of  England  Schools  in  1847  the  salaries  of  8,691 
teachers  averaged  only  29/.  12.9.  \0d.  (or  were,  for  masters 
35Z.  lis.  4d.y  and  for  mistresses  2ZL  lis.  3d.)^  while  3,1 90 
Bames  starved  on  a  pittance  of  21/.  165.,  without  feeling 
that  the  unavoidable  tendency  of  the  education  of  a 
large  class  of  highly  instructed  teachers  must  be,  first, 
greatly  to  augment  the  contributions  of  the  wealthy  to 
provide  a  salary  suitable  for  efficient  masters ;  and,  next, 
to  difl^use  among  the  poor  a  reasonable  confidence  in  the 
value  of  education,  which  will  induce  them  to  purchase 
it,  at  the  expense  both  of  their  children's  earnings  and 
of  the  school  pence.  The  fact  that  11,881  teachers  of 
Church  Schools  are  now  employed  at  wages  below  those 
of  an  agricultural  labourer  in  Kent  or  Lancashire,  is  a 
sign  of  the  condition  of  public  opinion  in  such  parishes, 
as  to  what  is  needed  for  the  education  of  the  humbler 
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classes.  But  the  recent  measures  of  the  Government  hare 
a  constant  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  opinion. 
The  existence  of  1000  imperfectly  developed  Model 
Schools,  and  the  sending  forth  of  800  teachers  annually 
who  have  passed  through  both  the  apprenticeship,  the 
Queen's  Scholarship,  and  two  years'  education  in  the 
Training  College,  must  give  an  impulse  to  public  opinion, 
which  wiU  occasion  a  large  and  progressive  displace- 
ment of  those  teachers,  whose  want  of  qualifications  is 
indicated  by  the  meagreness  of  their  stipends. 

This  process  of  displacement  would  probably  proceed 
in  the  following  manner:  first,  teachers  holding  appoint- 
ments in  the  first  two  groups  (containing  6134  schools) 
without  the  power  to  gain  certificates,  would  be  replaced 
by  regularly  apprenticed,  trained,  and  certificated  mas- 
ters, and  would,  in  their  turn,  displace  teachers  in  lower 
groups.  The  salaries  would  rise  in  both  cases,  and  the 
teachers  removed  from  the  profession  would  be  from  the 
lowest  rank.  The  condition  of  such  teachers  would  pro- 
bably, be  improved,  by  the  men  becoming  labourers  or 
foremen,  and  the  women  household  servants  or  nurses. 

The  rate  of  displacement  would  depend,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  the  rate  of  the  supply  of  well  educated 
teachers  from  the  Training  Colleges,  for  that  is  in  itself 
a  good  measure  of  the  growth  of  public  opinion.  It 
would  be  a  low  estimate  to  suppose  that  from  this  cause 
alone  this  rate  would  be  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  vacancies  occasioned  among  teachers  by  death 
and  superannuation  alone,  are  estimated  \  according  to 
the  Carlisle  Tables,  to  average  3*  18 6 6  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

We  may  therefore  presume  that  the  displacement  and 
vacancies  would,  together,  at  least  amount  to  eight  per 
cent,  per  annum,  during  the  period  of  transition  from 
the  present  to  an  improved  condition  of  elementary 
education. 

The  groups  1.  and  2.  in  the  Table  p.  121.  contain 

1  Minutefl,  YoL  L  1651-2,  p.  275.  Mr.  Moseley. 
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6134  scbools  capable  of  falfilling  the  pecuniary  condi- 
tions of  augmentation  grants;  but  on  the  31st  De« 
cember,  1851,  they  had  probably  782  certificated 
teachers  in  them.  These  groups  would,  on  December  31. 
1853,  be  increased  by  new  school  buildings  and  the 
improvement  of  those  now  existing  (at  the  rate  of  200 
schools  in  each  of  six  years)  to  6334.  On  the  other 
hand,  500  new  certificates  will  probably  be  issued  to 
Church  of  England  teachers  on  the  31st  December, 
1853.  The  schools  on  which  the  law  of  displacement 
will  operate  may  therefore  be  thus  stated  :  — 

Group  1 2,745 

Group  2 -        .        .  2,889 

Additional  or  improved  buildingSi  from  1847  to  1854    •  1,200 

Group  3 8,691 


15,025 


Certificated  Teachers,  on  December  31.  1851  •        .        •       782 
Certificates  to  be  issued  in  1852  and  1853      .        .        •       500 


1,282 

The  rate  of  diaplacement  in  this  second  class  would  be  3*1866  per 
cent  annually. 

The  fourth  group,  of  3190  Dames'  Schools,  would 
rapidly  disappear  with  the  increase  of  the  first  and 
second  groups. 

Deducting  the  1282  certificated  teachers  which  will 
probably  exist  in  Church  of  England  Schools  on  the 
31st  of  December  1853,  from  15,025  teachers,  we  obtain 
18,743  on  whom  the  law  of  displacement  would  operate^ 
Eight  per  cent,  on  13,743  and  3*1866  per  cent,  on  1282 
give  1140,  as  the  number  of  teachers  annually  required 
to  meet  these  rates  of  displacement  during  the  period 
of  transition. 

The  Church  of  England  Training  Colleges  will,  in 
1854,  contain  accommodation  for  904  males  and  728 
females,  or  for  1 632  resident  students.  The  period  of 
training  is  reported  by  Mr.  Moseley^  to  amount,  on  the 

>  Vol.  L  Mimites,  1S51-2,  p.  290. 
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average,  to  upwards  of  one  year  and  six  months.  If 
this  period  were  not  prolonged,  the  Training  Colleges 
would,  if  full,  supply  1,094  teachers  annually,  or  602 
masters,  and  492  mistresses.  But  it  is  intended  that 
the  average  period  of  training  shall  be  extended  to  two 
years ;  and  in  that  case,  these  Colleges  would  send  out 
only  451  masters  and  369  mistresses,  or  820  teachers. 

In  proportion  as  the  number  of  regularly  trained  and 
certificated  masters  increased,  so  the  rate  of  displace- 
ment would  change,  from  eight  to  3*1866  per  cent, 
annually;  but  if  the  number  of  the  Training  Schools  were 
not  increased,  more  than  sixteen  years  and  nine  months 
would  be  required  to  supply  13,743  schools  with  well 
educated  teachers,  at  the  rate  of  820  annually.  If  the 
Colleges  sent  out  1,140  annually,  they  would  supply 
the  13,743  schools  comprised  in  the  preceding  calcu- 
lations in  twelve  yeara;  but  the  rate  of  displacement 
would  decline  every  year  to  3*1866  per  cent,  in  the 
schools  supplied.  Thus  in  five  years,  5700  trained 
teachers  having  been  supplied  in  addition  to  1282  now 
settled  in  these  schools,  there  would  be  6761  schools  in 
which  the  rate  of  displacement  would  proceed  at  eight 
per  cent.,  or  even  at  a  more  rapid  rate;  and  6982  in  which 
it  would  fall  to  3*1866,  or  perhaps  four,  per  cent.  The 
supply  required  in  1859,  at  ten  percent,  on  6761  schools, 
and  four  per  cent,  on  6982,  would  be  953.  In  ten 
years,  the  number  of  existing  schools  supplied  would 
have  risen  to  11,747,  and  those  unsupplied  would  be 
only  1996 ;  and  if  the  rates  of  displacement  remained 
four  per  cent,  for  the  former  class,  and  ten  per  cent,  for 
the  latter,  the  annual  supply  required  for  such  Church 
of  England  Schools  as  now  exist,  would  be  reduced 
to  670.  But  during  these  ten  years,  a  steady  progress 
will  have  been  made  in  the  erection  of  new  school 
buildings.  Let  us  presume  that  1 80  or  200  new  Church 
of  England  Schools  will  be  erected  annually  in  each  of 
these  years.  The  demand  for  the  supply  of  teachers  in 
each  year  would  be  augmented  in  proportion  as  these 
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new  buildings  were  not  in  place  of  those  already  in- 
cluded in  the  calculation.  The  remainder  would  supply 
the  3190  other  schools  required  to  complete  the  17,015 
Day  Schools  reported  to  exist,  or  the  destitution  de- 
scribed in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  National 
Society's  Report.  It  is  there  said,  that  1172  parishes, 
or  ecclesiastical  districts,  with  a  population  of  776,633, 
had  in  1847  no  Church  Schools  whatever,  and  2,144  had 
only  a  Sunday  School,  or  a  Dame's  School,  or  both^  though 
containing  a  population  of  1,566,367.  It  is  therefore 
clearj  thaty  if  the  Church  of  England  Training  Colleges 
were  increased  in  number^  so  as  to  be  capable  of  accom- 
modating 2130  students  J  and  sending  out  1065  annually^ 
after  an  average  training  of  two  years^  they  would  pro* 
bably  encounter  a  demand  equal  to  their  power  of  supply^ 
ing  teachers^  during  the  next  ten  years^  if  the  rate  of 
progress  supposed  could   be    sustained    by  existing 

AGENCIES. 

Now,  on  December  31.  1853,  the  pupil-teachers  ap- 
prenticed in  1848  will  complete  their  terms  of  five 
rears.  Those  reported  to  be  in  the  fourth  year  of  their 
apprenticeship,  in  1852,  amount  to  830  boys,  and  387 
girls.  We  may  presume  that  1200  will  successfully 
complete  it.  The  Church  Training  Colleges  will  have 
accommodation,  in  1854,  for  820,  if  the  period  of  training 
be  two  years,  and  1094  if  it  'continue  to  average  one 
year  and  a  half.  The  Training  Schools  not  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England  will,  in  1854,  be  able  to 
receive  122  for  two  years,  or  162  for  eighteen  months: 
and  the  Scotch  Colleges  have  also  about  200  non-resi- 
dent students  in  attendance.  In  1854  the  Training 
Colleges  will,  therefore,  be  annually  able  to  receive  and 
train  for  two  years  1142  students.  The  present  extent 
of  apprenticeship  isj  therefore^  barely  capable  of  supplying 
the  Training  Colleges  with  Queen^s  Scholars. 

We  shall  have  hereafter  to  consider,  whether  the 
conditions  of  that  supply  could  be  improved,  and  what 
are  the  natural  limits  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship. 
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The  preceding  estimates  have  been  founded  on  the 
existing  system  of  schools,  both  as  to  its  extent  and  its 
internal  organization.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  what  number  of  new  schools  would  be  needed. 
The  internal  organization  of  schools  conducted  by 
teachers  educated  during  an  apprenticeship  and  two 
years  in  a  Training  College,  is  still  only  in  the  first 
stage  of  improvement.  In  Holland  every  school  has 
assistant  teachers  as  well  as  pupil-teachers;  and  in 
those  European  States,  in  which  public  education  has 
been  most  successftilly  developed,  the  law  prescribes, 
that  no  teacher  of  a  public  school  shall  have  more  than 
sixty  or  eighty  scholars  under  his  charge.  Elementary 
schools  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  received  a  satis- 
factory development,  until  every  sixty  scholars  are  in 
charge  of  a  teacher  or  assistant  of  eighteen  years  of 
age,  who  has  passed  through  five  years'  apprenticeship, 
and  is  aided  by  a  pupil-teacher.  Even  this  arrange- 
ment would  ultimately  give  place  to  one  of  a. more 
satisfactory  nature. 

The  existing  system  of  apprenticeship  will  supply  both 
classes  of  teachers.^  They  should  obtain  the  rank  of 
Queen's  Scholars,  and  complete  their  education  in  the 

^  This  was  written  before  the  author  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
Minute  and  explanatory  letter,  hj  which  one  part  of  his  views  in  the  tcj^t 
had  been  anticipated.  He  preifers  to  leave  the  text  unaltered,  and  to  sub- 
join the  Minute. 

"  At  the  Council  Chambxb,  WmTEHALii,  the  10th  of  December,  1851 — 
^By  the  Right  UoMrdbU  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Couneil  on  EduaOiatL 

**  Their  Lordships  had  under  consideration  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
the  Pupil-Teachers,  apprenticed  pursuant  to  the  Minutes  of  August  and 
December,  1846,  will  henceforth  annually  be  completing  their  apprenticeship. 

*^Reioloed — *That  such  Pupil-Teachers  be  not  admissible  to  be  examined 
for  Certificates  of  Merit,  or  to  receive  the  Augmentation  Grants  which 
depend  upon  such  Certificates,  until  they  shall  have  resided  one  year  in  some 
Training  School  under  inspection,  or  shall  have  acted  for  tluree  years  as 
Principal  or  Assistant  Teachers  in  Schools  rendered  liable  to  inspection ;  and 
that,  after  the  year  1852,  no  Candidate  (not  having  been  a  Pupil-Teacher,  or 
a  Student  in  a  Training  School  under  inspection)  be  admitted  to  be  examined 
for  a  CertiBcate  until  after  he  shall  have  completed  his  22nd  year,  and 
his  School  has  been  inspected  and  favourably  reported  upon  by  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors.* " 
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Training  College^  but  It  may  be  important  to  consider 
whether  a  Queen's  Scholar  might  not  be  permitted  to 
earn  by  service  as  an  Assistant  Teacher,  m  addition  to 
his  annual  stipend,  an  exhibition  to  a  Training  College, 
if  he  were  not  among  the  successful  candidates  for  such 
exhibitions  immediately  after  the  dose  of  his  appren- 

"At  the  Council  Chambbb,  Whitbhall,  the  I2th  itij  of  May,  1852  — 
**Py  ffte  Right  Honorable  (he  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

"Their  Lordships,  referring  to  the  Minute  of  2l8t  December,  1846,  which 
holds  ont  to  Pupil-Teachers,  who  might  not  display  the  highest  qualifica^ona 
in  their  examinations  for  Schoolmasters,  the  expectation  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment in  the  public  service ;  and  considering  that  the  said  Minute  may 
raise  indefinite  expectations  which  practically  it  would  be  found  difficult 
to  fulfil,  and  might  haye  a  t^idenoy  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Pupil- 
Teachers  from  the  main  object  for  which  grants  of  money  in  their  behalf 
are  made, 

"  Deem  it  expedient  that  the  M]nute  referred  to  should  not  henceforward 
continue.** 


"At  the  Council  Chambbb,  WHrneHAix,  23rd  of  July,  1842  — 
^^By  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
"jRMicf^  Minutes  dated  10th  of  December,  1851,  and  12th  of  May,  1852, 
regarding  Pupil-Teachers  who  hare  completed  their  Apprenticeslup  pur- 
snant  to  the  Minutes  of  1846. 

^Resolved — *In  the  case  of  such  Pupil-Teachers  to  recognize  their  em- 
ployment as  Assistants  in  Schools  liable  to  inspection,  under  the  following 
conditions,  ▼!<•— 

**  '1*  That  in  each  year  of  their  Apprenticeship  they  shall  have  acquitted 

:^  themselves  creditably  upon  examination  before  Her  Majesty's 

^  Inspector,  and  shall  have  produced  unqualified  testimonials  from 

the  Managers  and  Teachers  of  their  Schools. 

^  *2«  That  theMaster  or  Mistress  of  the  School  in  which  the  Assistant  is 

employed  hold  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 
^  *  8.  That  die  School  be  well  furnished  and  well  supplied  with  book  s 

and  apparatus. 
'* '  4.  That  every  such  Assistant  shall  be  taken  to  be  equivalent  to  two 
apprenticed  Pupil-Teachers  in  reckoning  the  number  of  such 
Apprentices  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense  in  any  School. 
*'  *6.  That  every  Assistant  produce  the  same  annual  certificates  as  are 
required  of  Apprentices  from  the  Managers  and  Principal  Teacher 
of  die  School,  and  be  favourably  reported  of  by  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  as  to  attainments  and  practical  skill.' 
"When  the  foregoing  conditions  are  fulfilled,  their  Lordships  will  allow 
an  annual  stipend  of  251.  in  the  case  of  a  male,  and  20/.  in  the  case  of  a  female, 
Assistant  Teacher. 

"Assistant  Teachers,  of  three  years'  standing  and  upwards,  may  be 
examined  for  Certificates  of  Merit,  but  will  not  be  admissible  to  receive 
pecuniary  augmentation  on  account  of  them,  except  on  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  at  present  in  forQ»  for  such  grants.** 
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ticeship.  There  would  thus  be  three  stages  of  advance- 
ment, viz.  Apprenticeship, — Queen's  Scholars  acting  as 
Assistant  Teachers,  with  large  aid  from  the  Government, 
in  augmentation  of  salaries  raised  locally,  and  also  with 
the  additional  reward  of  earning  annually  part  of  an 
exhibition  to  a  Training  College, — and  also  Masters, 
having  full  Certificates,  received  after  completing  their 
terms  of  education  in  the  College. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  teachers 
of  these  three  classes,  which  we  conceive  ought  to  exist 
in  schools  having  an  average  attendance  of  progressively 
greater  numbers. 


No.  of  Scholan. 

Master. 

Assistant 
Masters. 

Pupil 
Teachers. 

Any  number  between  30  and  60 

0 

1 

About  80          ... 

0 

2 

100          .... 

1 

1 

140  to  160 

1 

3 

or            .... 

2 

1 

180        •. 

2 

3 

200  to  220 

2 

4  or  5 

240          -        .        . 

3 

4 

This  Table  is  constructed  on  the  principle  that  the 
master  or  assistant  master  should  not  have  more  than 
forty  scholars  under  his  charge,  and  the  pupil-teacher 
not  more  than  twenty ;  but  that  a  master,  with  a  pupil- 
teacher,  may  take  charge  of  sixty  scholars. 

The  system  of  apprenticeship  has  not  therefore  reached 
its  limits,  when  it  has  supplied  the  Training  Colleges 
with  Queen's  Scholars,  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity  to 
admit  them  into  residence,  nor  to  the  extent  of  the 
annual  demand  for  masters  to  take  charge  of  schools. 
Before  elementary  education  can  reach  a  satisfactory 
condition,  every  school,  in  a  second  stage  of  development, 
must,  besides  its  apprentices,  have  assistant  masters,  in 
the  proportions  to  the  average  attendance  of  scholars 
indicated  above. 

The  process  by  which  this  system  will  be  introduced 
will  resemble  that  by  which  teachers  holding  certificates 
of  merit,  and  pupil-teachers,  have  been  diffused.     The 
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schools  which  have  been  most  eflSciently  conducted 
and  liberally  supported,  will  first  appoint  assistant 
masters.  They  will  become  models  for  the  imitation 
of  others,  and,  successively,  those  schools,  which  have 
been  in  these  pages  previously  denominated  imper- 
fectly developed  model  schools,  will  thus  complete  their 
organization. 

The  17,015  Daily  Schools  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England,  which  the  National  Society  reported  to 
exist  in  1847,  had  an  average  attendance  of  56  scholars. 
Confining  our  attention  to  this  class  of  schools,  let  us 
conceive  that  they  were  supplied  with  well-trained  and 
certificated  teachers,  Assistant  and  Pupil  Teachers,  and 
that  the  popular  confidence  in  the  education  thus  given 
had  so  increased,  that  the  school  attendance  had  risen  to 
an  average  of  90  scholars  ^  at  each  school. 

The  schools  of  rural  parishes  are  small,  and  the 
proportion  of  Church  of  England  Schools  under  a  master, 
unaided  by  other  assistants  than  pupil-teachers,  would 
be  considerable.  The  number  of  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  teachers  required  for  the  17,015  Church  of 
England  Schools,  if  the  school  attendance  were  increased 
to  an  average  of  90,  may  be  hypothetically  stated  in  the 
following  manner: — 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  this  Table  is 
distributed  on  the  presumption  that  the  attendance 
on  the  very  small  schools  of  rural  parishes  will  be 
increased  (when  they  are  rendered  efficient),  by  the 
extinction  of  the  common,  private,  and  Dames'  Schools, 
and  that,  in  the  smallest  parishes,  the  boys  and  girls 
will  be  taught  in  the  same  room  by  the  master,  and  in- 
structed by  his  wife  in  needle-work. 

In  the  schools  containing  100  scholars,  the  number  of 

^  17,015  schools,  witli  an  average  attendance  of  90  scholars,  would  educate 
1,531,350,  representing,  at  one  scholar  for  every  eight  inhabitants,  a  popula* 
ticm  of  12,250,800.  In  the  Tables  of  the  census  already  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  population  is  stated  to  be,  in  Engli^d  and  WaleSy 
17,922,768. 
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assistant  teachers  would  probably  soon  be  increased,  and 
that  of  pupil-teachers  diminished.     The  proportion  of 


Church  of  Bog- 
]MXiA  Schook 
ofaUduses 
existing  in  1847, 
distributed  Into 
classes  accord- 
ing to  attend- 
ance of  the 
Scholars. 

Arerage  num- 
ber of  Scholars 
increased  one- 
half  beyond 
that  reported  as 
attending  in 
1847. 

Total  Arerage 

attendance  of 

Scholars. 

Number  of 
Teachen 
required. 

Number  of 
Assistant 
Teachers 
required. 

■ 

Ntmaber'of 

Pupll-Taachen 

required. 

m 
m 

11,765 

3,000 

1,500 

500 

250 

76 
100 
120 
180 
340 

894,140 

300,000 

180,000 

90,000 

60,000 

11,765 

3,000 

1,500 

500 

S50 

>  3,000 

1,500 

1,000 

750 

28,580 
8,000 
8,000 
1,500 
1,000 

17,015 

1,524,140 
Remaining   -     7,210 

17,015 

6,250 

82,080 

teachers  and  assistants  would,  according  to  the  hypo- 
thetical distribution  of  scholars  to  the  several  groups  of 
schools  in  this  Table,  be  23,265  teachers  and  assistants 
to  32,030  pupil-teachers.  As,  therefore,  an  apprentice- 
ship lasts  only  five  years,  and  the  Prussian  calculation 
of  the  probable  duration  of  the  employment  of  a  teacher, 
appointed  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  is  thirty-three 
years  and  four  months,  the  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  apprentices  who  would  become  candidates 
for  the  office  of  assistant  teachers,  would  be  nine  times 
the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  supplied  in  the  two 
upper  classes  of  teachers.  This  disproportion  would 
inevitably  create  a  tendency  to  employ  assistant  teachers 
rather  than  pupil-teachers ;  and  in  the  large  schools 
one  assistant  would  be  charged  with  the  instruction  of 
twice  as  many  children  as  a  pupil-teacher.  When  this 
tendency  was  fully  developed,  English  elementary  schools 


^  These  assistant  teachers  would  not  be  emplojed  until  an  excess  of 
Queen*s  Scholars  existed,  and  education  was  much  improved. 
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would  have  entered  on  that  stage  of  improvement,  which 
would  assimilate  them  to  those  admirably  organized  Con- 
tinental schools,  which  are  to  a  large  extent  conducted 
by  teachers  and  assistant  teachers. 

When  the  account  of  the  organization  of  Dutch 
Schools  was  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  in  1839,  and  the  indentures  of  the  apprenticeship 
of  pupil-teachers  were  published,  these  were  the  se- 
veral stages  of  transition,  by  which  it  was  then  hoped, 
that  the  improvement  of  English  Elementary  Schools 
might  be  accomplished. 

Before  attempting  to  estimate  the  annual  expen- 
diture involved  in  this  improvement,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  show,  from  some  carefully  collected  facts, 
what  changes  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  relative  num- 
bers of  the  several  classes  of  schools. 

We  have  presumed  that,  before  1864,  the  new  build- 
ings^ of  the  Church  of  England  Schools  would  amount 
to  1200.  Now,  of  the  17,015  Daily  Schools  reported  to 
exist,  5404  are  said  to  be  in  buildings  neither  legally 
nor  virtually  secured,  and  3407  of  this  number  were 
held  in  dames'  cottages.  The  new  buildings  will  pro- 
bably be  for  the  most  part  erected  in  parishes  in  which 
some  of  those  schools  have  ensted  as  precursors,  and, 
even  where  new  buildings  are  not  erected,  the  improve* 
ment  of  existing  schools  wiU  gradually  extinguish  the 
private  and  Dames'  Schools ;  or  will  displace  them  to 
other  parishes  in  which  no  schools  now  exist.  Of  the 
17,016  schools,  however,  some  private  and  Dames' 
Schools  co-exist  in  the  same  parish,  and  one  superior 
new  school  will,  in  such  cases,  displace  two  inferior 
ones.   Let  us  presume  that  one-third  of  the  5404  schools 

'  Of  21,904  school-rooms,  only  6661  were  buildings  secured*  bj  valid 
deeds,  in  trust  for  the  education  of  the  poor :  and  4950  were  deemed  likely 
to  remain  undisturbed.  But  10,293  were  without  any*  such  security.  Of 
these,  5,104  were  probably  hired  rooms,  3407  were  Dames*  cottages,  and 
1782  were  portions  of  churches  and  yestry  rooms.  Of  the  21,904,  only  17,015 
were  daily  schools:  deducting,  therefore,  4889 'from  10,293  we  have  5404 
daily  schools  in  buildings  neither  legally  nor  virtuaUy  secured. 
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(the  buildings  of  which  are  neither  legally  nor  virtually 
secured)  is  so  situated.  Then  there  would  be  900  ec- 
clesiastical districts  with  two  of  these  inferior  schools  in 
each,  or  1800  such  schools.  Let  us  also  suppose  that 
one  Dame  or  private  School  now  exists  in  each  of  900 
ecclesiastical  districts,  in  which  there  is  a  school-building 
legally  or  virtually  secured  This  last  class  would  dis- 
appear if  the  Parochial  School  were  improved.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  substitute  substantial  buildings  for 
the  5404  which  are  neither  legally  nor  virtually  se- 
cured, 3604  only  would  have  to  be  built,  and,  of  them, 
we  presume  that  1200  would  be  erected  before  the 
year  1854,  leaving  2404  to  be  built,  in  order  to  raise  the 
number  of  buildings,  either  legally  or  virtually  secured, 
to  15,215^,  by  which  provision  would  be  made  for  the 
scholars  of  the  existing  17,015  Daily  Schools. 

That  this  process  of  substitution  of  parochial  for 
private  and  Dames'  Schools  would  occur,  may  be  shown 
by  the  facts  collected  by  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society  in  1835,  as  compared  with  those  collected  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Education 
Bill,  by  an  agency  directed  by  the  Rev.  C.  Richson  in 
1851-2.  The  Table  No.  III.  Appendix  D.  shows  that 
between  1834-5  and  1852,  the  attendance  of  scholars 
on  the  private  and  Dames'  Schools  had,  in  the  two 
boroughs,  diminished  from  14,869  to  5551,  while  that 
of  the  National,  British,  and  Denominational  Schools 
had  increased  from  5384  to  19,516. 

The  relative  increase  of  the  New  Day  Schools  in  each 
Borough  among  the  several  religious  denominations,  and 
of  the  average  attendance  of  scholars,  as  well  as  the 
increase  of  accommodation  and  attendance  in  their 
Sunday  Schools,  are  shown  in  the  Tables  Nos.  IV.  and 
V.  in  Appendix  D. 

The  mode  in  which  school  buildings  were  disused, 

1  6661  legally  secured  buildings  +  4950,  virtually  secured  -f  3604  new 
buildings  amount  to  15,21^. 
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exchanged,  sold,  or  erected,  in  the  interval  between  1835 
and  1852,  is  shown  in  another  ^  Table  No.  VI. 

These  facts  render  it  sufficiently  clear  that,  even 
with  existing  agencies,  the  erection  of  new  school 
buildings  would  proceed  with  considerable  rapidity  in 
the  populous  and  prosperous  seats  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  that  the  growth  of  superior  schools, 
connected  with  the  religious  communions,  would  be 
attended  with  the  disappearance  of  the  common,  private, 
and  Dames'  Schools.* 

The  5404  schools  for  which  we  have  presumed  that 
3604  new  school  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  had,  in 
1847,  an  average  attendance  of  56  scholars,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  average  of  81  in  3604  schools.  Each 
of  these  schools  would  therefore  have  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  100  scholars,  or  360,400  children;  and 
they  would  cost  altogether  at  least  1,081,200?.  at  3Z.  for 
each  scholar  accommodated.  If  the  average  attendance 
were  raised  one-half,  or  to  120  (as  supposed),  then  ac- 
commodation would  have  to  be  provided  for  150  iii 
each  school,  or  for  540,600  scholars  at  an  outlay  of 
1,621,800Z.  Part  of  this  outlay  has  been  incurred 
since  1847. 

We  have  presumed  in  the  Table  (page  142.),  that  the 
1 800  common,  private,  and  Dames'  Schools  which  would 
probably  be  displaced,  would  re-appear  in  other  eccle- 
siastical districts,  and  be  then  ultimately  extinguished 
by  superior  schools,  thus  completing  the  number  of 
17,015  schools  having  an  average  attendance  of  90 
scholars,  or  1,531,350  in  the  whole. 

If  this  occurred,  1800  other  schools  would  have  to  be 
built  for  110  scholars  each,  or  for  198,000  in  the  whole, 
at  an  expense  of  594,000/.  To  establish  thei^efore  on  a 
basis  of  efficiency  and  permanency  the  17,015  Church  of 
England  Schools  reported  by  the  National  Society  to  exist 
in   1847,  an  outlay  of  2,185,800Z.  would  be  required 

'  See  Appendix  D. 
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en  school  huSdings  alonOj  even  if  the  expectations  ex* 
pressed  in  the  Report  (that  the  4950  schoob  said  to  be 
likely  to  remain  undistorbed,  because  built  on  portions 
of  churchyards,  glebe  land,  &c«),  were  fulfilled.  In 
proportion  as  these  expectations  fiuled,  a  further  outlay 
would  have  to  be  incurred  for  new  school  buildings. 

Not  to  take  a  higher  rate  of  annual  expense  per 
scholar,  than  that  reported  by  the  National  Society  to 
be  incurred  in  the  existing  schools,  or  lis.  l\d.  per 
annum  (including  the  annual  value  of  the  teachers' 
dwellings),  the  present  estimated  annual  outlay  on  the 
maintenance  of  these  schools  would  be  raised  from 
(874,9472.  14^ — 57,5382.  the  cost  of  educating  466,794 
Sunday  scholars)  817,4092.  to  l,309,e232«  per  annum, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  pupil*teachers,  assistant-teachers, 
and  of  the  augm^itations  and  gratuities  now  granted 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  teachers.  Before 
attempting  to  estimate  these  latter  sums,  we  may, 
by  means  of  the  aggregate  annual  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  1713  Church  of  England  Schools  in  1861 
(as  reported  in  Table  YII.  of  the  General  Summary  of 
the  results  of  Inspection)  ^,  ascertain  the  probable  sources 
of  the  income  by  which  this  annual  outlay  would  be 
defrayed,  if  they  bore  the  same  proportions  as  in  that 
Table.  An  income  of  17s.  l\d.  per  scholar,  distributed 
in  similar  proportions  as  the  I85.  0|rf.  (average  income 
per  scholar  in  the  Church  Schools)  are  in  that  Table, 
would  give  about  Is.  4:d.  per  scholar  to  be  derived  from 
local  endowment;  6«.  from  local  subscriptions;  2^. 
from  local  collections ;  65.  hd.  from  school  pence ;  and 
\s.  4^(2.  from  other  sources.  According  to  this  rule 
the  ordinary  income  of  tiie  17,015  schools  would  be 
derived  as  follows: — 

>  Minutes,  18^1-2,  Vol.  L  p.  144. 
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From  local  endowment  • 
From  local  subscriptions 
From  local  collections  . 
Fn>m  school  pence 
From  other  sources 


Above  <me-^ird  rtmahi- 

hig  to  be  nUeed. 

£ 

£ 

.     102,090 

34,030 

.    459,405 

153,185 

.     153,135 

51,045 

.    491,308 

16^769 

.     103,685 

32,697  * 

1,309,623 
Annual  cost  of  educating  466,794  Sunday  Scholars 
Sums  reported  by  the  liational  Societj,  exelusiTe  of 
eoBt  of  Sundaj  Schools 


434,676 
57,538 

817,409 


1,309^628 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  sum  of  874,947/. 
145.  reported  by  the  National  Society  in  the  results  of 
the  inquiry  in  1846-7  (the  actual  sum  returned  in 
answer  to  the  Circular  being  648,658/.  13^.)  as  the 
annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  schools,  contained 
the  foUowing  items  founded  on  estimate  only :  — 

£ 
Flrobable  amount  not  returned  in 

answers  to  Circular     *        •        .  180^443 

Ditto 2,254 

Estimate  for  890  places  from  which 

no  returns  were  received     .        .  43,591 


Enqlakd. 


Wales. 


s. 

11 
10 


d. 

0 
0 


0    0 


226,289      1     0 

That  these  estimates  are  somewhat  in  excess  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  average  expense 
per  scholar  in  these  returns  nearly  equals  the  income 
of  the  schools  inspected  in  1851,  which  are  the  most 
flourishing  and  best  supported  Church  of  England 
Schools. 

Whatever  excess  exists,  would  have  to  be  added  to 
the  sum  of  434,676/.  required  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  17,015  schools  (in  addition  to  the  817,409^.  said  to 
be  raised),  if  1,531,350  children  were  taught  in  them, 
and  the  average  expense  did  not  exceed  17^.  l^e?.,  as 
reported  by  the  National  Society. 

'  The  escess  ahoTe  one-third  is  added  to  this  lom  to  simplify  the 
calculation. 
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AssumiDg  the  distribution  of  the  scholars  contained 
in  the  Table,  page  126.,  as  the  basis  of  a  calculation,  if 
the  ordinary  annual  outlay  of  17^.  1^.  be  distributed, 
as  in  the  Table,  page  127.,  at  the  rate  of  12^.  4^«  per 
scholar  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  ;  1^.  1^.  for 
books  and  stationery;  and  3^.  Id.  for  miscellaneous 
expenditure  ;  it  will  be  apparent,  that  the  cost  of 
assistant  teachers,  and  pupil-teachers,  must  be  provided 
by  an  addition  to  this  annual  income. 

Now,  in  the  following  Table,  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
these  objects,  and  for  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries 
of  teachers  who  have  obtained  certificates,  as  well  as 
for  the  annual  gratuities  paid  to  them  for  the  instruction 
of  their  apprentices,  amounts  to  1,136,180Z.  per  annum, 
which,  added  to  the  434,6762.  already  required,  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  annual  expenditure,  raises  the  sum 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  to  1,570,856/.  (in 
addition  to  817,409?.,  which  the  National  Society  esti- 
mates as  the  ordinary  annual  expenditure)  j  if  the  17,015 
schools  are  to  give  efficient  daily  instruction  to  1,531,350 
scholars* 
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14S       Number  of  Scholars  in  British  Schools. 

I  have  been  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  chain  of  rea- 
soning on  which  the  preceding  calculations  have  been 
foundedi  by  inserting  such  statistics  as  I  have  been  ftble 
to  collect  concerning  the  Schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  the  religious  denominations 
which  are  aided  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  have  in 
the  metropolitan  district  203  schools,  containing  80,582 
scholars.  The  Committee  have  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  exact  information  of  a  similar  kind  in  other  dis- 
tricts. Mr.  Baines  stated  in  1847  ^,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Dunn,  the  number  of  scholars  in  British  Schools 
to  be  200,000,  and  Mr.  Dunn  informs  me  that  this 
number  is,  in  his  opinion,  underrated,  rather  than  other- 
wise. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  the  schools  average  150' 
to  each  school,  and  if  we  presume  the  number  of  scholars 
in  England  and  Wales  to  be  225,000,  and  to  be  distri* 
buted  among  the  schools  according  to  the  same  average 
as  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  this  would  give 
1500  as  the  number  of  British  Schools.  The  Society 
does  not  enforce  definite  terms  of  union.  If  Schools 
adopt  and  act  upon  its  general  principles,  they  are 
permitted  to  declare  themselves  to  be  British  Schools. 
Thus  in  the  1500  schools  are  included  those  denomi- 
national schools  not  connected  with  the  Wesleyan 
Education  Committee,  or  the  Congregational  Board, 
and    which,    though    they   may    not  be    taught  by 

t  Letters  to  Lord  John  Russell,  p.  38. 

*  In  Table  VIL,  containing  the  general  summary  of  the  results  of  in^t 
spection  for  the  year  ending  Slst  October,  1851,  in  the  two  districts  of  the 
inspection  of  **  British  Wesleyan  and  other  Protestant  Schools  not  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England/*  facts  are  recorded  with  respect  to  282  such 
schools ;  in  these  schools  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance  is 
reported  to  be  46,368,  which  number  would  give  an  average  of  164  scholars 
to  each  school ;  but  the  number  of  children  present  at  the  Inspectors*  Ex- 
aminations is  stated  to  be  42,717,  which  would  give  an  average  of  151 
scholars  to  each  schooL    See  also  Appendix  B.  Table  No.  II. 
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Teachers  trained  in  the  Borough  Road,  are  conducted 
on  the  general  principles  of  the  Society.^ 

The  average  income  of  British  Schools  for  every 
scholar  in  attendance,  is  reported,  in  Table  VIII.  of 
the  General  Summaries  for  the  year  1851,  to  be  lAs.  MJ^ 
The  Schools  inspected  are  obviously  those  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition.  If  therefore  this  average  be 
applied  to  the  whole  estimated  number  of  scholars  in 
British  Schools,  we  shall  obtain  a  result  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  actual  income  of  such  Schools.  The 
average  income  of  British  Schools  (containing  150 
scholars  each),  would  at  this  rate  be  107/.  10s.  Od.^  and 
the  total  annual  income  of  1500  such  Schools,  about 
161,250/.  The  probable  sources  of  this  income  may  be 
ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  the  Table  in  page  159. 

The  number  of  Wesleyan  Schools,  taught  by  masters 
or  mistresses  trained  by  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Conference,  is  202,  and  there  are  195  other  Schools 
in  connection  with  that  Committee.  The  Schools  of 
both  these  classes  are  subdivided  into  54  boys',  56 
girls',  247  mixed,  and  40  infant  Schools  —  altogether 
397:  having  an  average  attendance  of  21,914  boys, 
12,957  girls,  and  3,752  infants,  or,  in  the  whole,  of 
38,623  scholars,  being  an  average  of  97  to  each  School. 

The  following  sums  have  been  returned  by  the 
Committees  of  the  Schools,  viz.:  total  annual  cost, 
22,347/.  Is.  lOd.;  children's  pence,  11,557/.  9^.  4d.; 
salaries,  17,728/.  14^.  Od.  But  I  am  informed  that 
these  returns  are  very  defective,  and  that  5000/.  at 
least  should  be  added  to  each  item  of  expense.^  If  the 
annual  cost  amounted  to  27,347/.  this  would  be  nearly  at 
the  rate  of  14«.  2rf.  per  scholar,  wb^<5h  does  not  appear 
improbable,  and  each  school  would,  on  the  average, 
cost  68/.  6^.  Id.    If  the  salaries  of  the  397  teachers 

^  On  the  iDformation  of  Mr.  Dunn. 

«  Minutes,  Vol.  I.  1851-2,  p.  144.    See  also  Appendix  B.  Table  No.  II. 
'  It  will  be  found  in  the  Table  which  follows,  that  the  income  from  school 
peace  is  aooordingly  Urgel j  increased  in  the  estimate. 
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were  raised  to  22,728/.  this  sum  would  yield  an  average 
of  571.  5s.  to  each.  The  salaries  of  masters  are  stated 
by  the  Committee  to  average  70/.,  and  those  of  mis- 
tresses, 40/.  per  annum.  There  are  about  twenty 
British  Schools  among  those  connected  with  the  Wes- 
leyan  Communion  to  which  these  facts  relate. 

The  schools  to  which  the  preceding  statistics  refer 
are  called  Wesleyan,  because  they  are  conducted  by 
committees  of  Wesleyan  congregations,  over  which 
Wesleyan  ministers  preside;  but  many  such  schools 
existing  before  the  formation  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conference,  have  formed  no  connection 
with  it,  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  these  returns. 
Almost  all  these  latter  schools  are  reported  to  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Education  for  1851-2,  it  appears,  that  38  male  and 
51  female  teachers  had  charge  of  schools  connected 
with  the  Board.  In  the  Boys'  Schools  the  average  at- 
tendance amounted  to  3532,  and  in  the  Girls'  to  3307, 
giving  a  total  of  6839.  The  majority  of  these  schools 
were  formerly  in  connection  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  but  have  been  withdrawn  from  it.  The 
number  built  by  Committees  in  imion  with  the  Congre- 
gational Board  is  small.  The  average^  salary  of  the 
masters  is  stated  to  be  75/.  ds.  2dl.,  and  that  of  the  mis- 
tresses, 42/.  145.  dd.  If  we  were  to  presume,  that  the 
average  annual  cost  of  each  scholar  in  attendance 
equalled  that  of  the  British  Schools  inspected  in  1851, 
then  the  whole  annual  outlay  on  the  Elementary 
Schools  of  the  Congregational  Board  would  amount  to 
4901/.  5s.  8rf.,  and  the  average  income  of  each  school  to 
55/.  1^.  5d.  The  Board,  however,  also  expended  in 
1851-2  1615/.  6^.  4rf.  on  the  support  of  the  Homerton 
Training  College. 


'  This  average  is  howeTer  at  a  higher  rate  per  scholar  than  that  resulting 
from*  the  General  Summaries  of  Inspection,  which  it  exceeds  by  2s,  3d, 
per  scholar.  ^ 
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The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in  England 
and  Wales  is,  according  to  an  "  Approximate  Statement," 
which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Nasmyth  Stokes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School  Com- 
mittee, 585.  These  schools  are  taught  by  330  masters, 
whose  salaries  are  stated  to  average  AOL  ;  and  415  mis- 
tresses, with  an  average  stipend  of  26Z.  The  scholars  are 
15,000  boys  and  19,750  girls,  or  34,750  in  the  whole. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Schools  are  supported  at  an 
annual  outlay  of  16,000Z.,  or  at  an  average  cost  of 
9^.  2^.  per  scholar.  As  the  schools  contain  on  the 
average  59^  scholars,  the  average  annual  outlay  on  each 
school  will  amount  to  27/.  7^.  9^. 

The  income  of  these  schools  is  derived  as  follows : — 
from  endowments,  500/. ;  subscriptions,  2600Z. ;  private 
supporters  of  schools,  2000/. ;  from  collections,  5000/. ; 
from  school  pence,  4400/. ;  from  the  contributions  of  the 
Poor  School  Committee,  1500/. 

The  school  buildings  secured  in  trust  for  education 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Stokes  to  be  very  few — perhaps  not 
more  than  80;  those  virtually  secured,  300;  private 
property,  60 ;  in  rented  houses,  170 ;  in  churches,  &c., 
25.     The  number  of  legal  trusts  is  increasing. 

The  Ragged  School  Union,  established  for  the  support 
of  Free  Schools  for  the  destitute  poor  of  London  and 
its  suburbs,  reports  that  the  number  of  schools,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Society's  existence,  was  20,  in  the 
fourth  year  62,  and  is  now  110. 

The  number  of  Voluntary  Teachers,  at  first  200,  and 
after  four  years  800,  is  now  1600. 

The  number  of  Paid  Teachers,  which  in  the  first  year 
was  trivial,  and  in  the  fourth  was  80,  is  now  200. 

The  number  of  Children,  which  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  was  2000,  and  in  the  fourth  year  7000,  is  now 
above  13,000 ;  and  of  these  2270  were  attending  classes 
of  industry.  Some  schools  have  dormitories,  and  others 
board  and  lodge  some  of  the  scholars.  The  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  London  Committee  (Mr.  Locke)  esti- 
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mates  the  number  of  Ragged  Schools  in  the  provinces 
throughout  Great  Britain  at  70,  with  about  7000 
scholars.  Of  these  Schools,  about  13  feed,  as  well  as 
instruct  and  train,  their  pupils. 

The  Annual  Income  of  the  London  Union,  which  at 
first  was  only  61Z.,  and  in  the  fourth  year  696^.,  is  now 
above  2800Z.  This  does  not  include  the  large  amount 
raised  by  the  Schools  in  their  own  districts. 

The  Shoe-black  Society  continues  to  prosper.  Though 
the  earnings  of  the  boys  are  not  now  so  much  as  during 
the  Great  Exhibition,  yet  they  average  7*.  per  week 
each,  and  thirty-six  boys  are  still  employed  in  this 
manner.  The  financial  sheet  of  this  little  Society  for 
last  year  is  curious  and  gratifying.  Out  of  650?. 
earned  for  cleaning  156,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes, 
the  sum  of  860?.  was  paid  directly  to  the  boys,  140Z. 
was  absorbed  in  working  expenses,  while  the  balance, 
no  less  a  sum  than  150?.,  was  deposited  in  the  Savings 
Bank,  by  those  boys  who  had  been  the  most  industrious 
and  saving. 

The  cost  of  those  schools  which  feed  and  educate 
their  scholars,  is  between  6?.  and  71.  per  head  annually. 
The  classes  of  industry  chiefly  consume  their  produce 
in  clothing  their  pupils,  and  therefore  add  considerably 
to  the  whole  charges.  Moreover  the  schools  are  gene- 
rally small,  and  the  great  majority  have  to  pay  about 
4:8.  per  scholar,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  the  premises. 
These  circumstances  render  probable  Mr.  Locke's  esti- 
mate that  the  annual  cost  of  the  Ragged  Schools 
averages  205.  per  scholar. 

The  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  has  trained 
nearly  2000  teachers,  chiefly  of  Infant  Schools,  in  the 
last  sixteen  years.  Of  these  death,  marriage,  and 
other  causes,  have  removed  so  many  from  the  charge  of 
schools  that  the  Committee  are  now  in  conmiunication 
with  996  only.  Three-fourths  of  the  schools  in  which 
these  teachers  are  employed  are  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  majority  of  the  remainder 
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are  Infant  Schools  attached  to  British  Schools,  the  rest 
being  chiefly  Wesleyan.  The  Society  does  not  impose 
any  terms  of  union,  or  otherwise  incorporate  the  schools 
conducted  by  its  teachers.  These  schools  are  therefore 
included  in  "  Church  School  Inquiry : "  or  in  those 
deemed  to  be  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign, 
Wesleyan,  or  Congregational  Education  Boards. 


The  facts  ^  related  concerning  the  number  of  schools 
and  scholars  connected  with  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  other  Religious  Communions,  together  with  the 
annual  cost,  and  the  sources  whence  that  outlay  is 
probably  derived,  may  be  here  conveniently  collected 
into  a  tabular  form :  (See  next  page). 

^  The  Author  is  indebted  for  these  facts  to  the  courtesy  of  the  following 
gentlemen.  For  ihose  respecting  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  to 
Mr.  Dunn :  —  the  Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  to  tibe  Rev.  John  Scott : 
—  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  and  the 
Bey.  the  ^incipal  of  Homerton  Training  College  :  — the  Roman  Catholic 
Poor  School  Committee,  to  Mr.  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes :  and  the  Ragged 
School  Union,  to  Mr.  James  Locke. 
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The  Religious  Communions  in  England  and  Wales 
possess^  therefore^  nearly  20,000  schools^  instructing^  in 
some  degree^  1,281,077  scholars^  at  an  expense  exceeding 
One  Million  per  annum.  If  these  schools  could  be  all 
made  efficient,  they  would,  at  the  rate  of  one  scholar 
for  every  eight  persons,  provide  education  for  the 
children  of  a  population  of  10,248,61  6,  of  the  17,922,768 
inhabitants  found,  by  the  census  of  1861,  in  England 
and  Wales.  ^  If  the  average  attendance  of  the  Church 
of  England  schools  could  be  raised  to  ninety  scholars, 
they  would  provide  education  for  1,531,350  scholars, 
which  (with  825,212  scholars  of  separate  Communions), 
would  give  an  aggregate  of  1,856,562  scholars,  repre- 
senting^ a  population  of  14,852,496. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  these  statistics  are  exhaus- 
tive ;  nor  is  the  author  responsible  for  their  accuracy. 
They  result  from  the  reports  of  each  Communion  on 
its  own  schools.  But,  until  the  Education  Returns  of 
the  census  are  published,  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  attempt  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  private 
and  Dames'  schools,  not  included  in  the  Report  of  the 
Church  School  Inquiry,  or  of  any  Denominational 
Schools  which  may  not  be  comprised  in  the  preceding 
groups. 

All  attempts  (whatever  be  their  interest  or  utility)  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  children  of  a  school  age,  for 
whom  no  school  exists,  are  of  less  importance,  so  long 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  existing  schools  contuxue 
so  deplorably  inefficient. 

We  prefer,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  what  are  the 
means  and  the  cost  of  rendering  the  existing  schools  of 
the  Religious  Communions,  worthy  of  the  great  enter- 
prise of  the  Christian  civilisation  of  the  people. 

The  Schools  of  Religious  Communions  not  connected 

^  See  Tables  of  Population  and  Houses,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, bj  command  of  Her  Majestj,  p.  4. 

'  I  take  the  rate  of  one  scholar  in  eight  inhabitants  as  that  supported  b/ 
most  'writers  on  the  statistics  of  education. 
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with  the  Church  of  England,  have  not  resouitees  equal 
to  those  reported  in  the  results  of  the  Church  School 
Inquiry.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  have 
given  all  the  British  and  Congregational  Schools  credit 
for  an  income  equal  to  that  reported  to  exist  in  their 
most  prosperous  schools ;  viz.  those  under  Government 
Inspection.  But  all  these  groups  of  schools  include 
many  with  meagre  resources.  How  wretched  the  con- 
dition of  many  is,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  ela- 
borate Tables,  published  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  Education  in  Wales.  Our  impression 
is,  that  the  preceding  estimate  of  the  ordinary  income 
of  the  20,000  Schools  of  Religious  Communions,  in 
England  and  Wales,  errs  greatly  in  excess. 

But,  in  the  analysis  of  schools  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  it  has  already  been  shown,  how  in- 
adequately an  income  averaging  lis.  l^d.  per  scholar 
provides  for  the  efficiency  of  that  class  of  schools. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  raise  the  estimate  of  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  Schools  of  Religious  Com- 
munions, not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  to 

lis.  lyi. 

The  preceding  Table  (page  169),  comprises  2,671 
such  schools  ^,  with  an  average  attendance  of  305,212 
scholars.  The  income  reported  in  the  Table  amounts 
to  229,509/.^  But  the  income,  at  17^.  1^.  per  scholar, 
would  amount  to  261,020/. ;  being  31,509/.  greater 
than  the  estimated  income,  though  that  is  obviously  in 
excess. 

This  outlay  would  raise  the  condition  of  these  schools 
to  the  ordinary  level  of  those  Church  Schools,  not  im- 
proved by  the  operation  of  the  Minutes  of  1846.  The 
sources  whence  the  Income  of  British  and  Wesleyan 
Schools  is  derived,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  each 
source,  are  exhibited  in  the  Table,  page  102.  Those 
rates  amount  collectively  to  14^.  4rf.  per  scholar;  but 

>  Omitting  the  270  Ragged  Schools. 
'  Including  the  Ragged  Schools. 
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if  they-  were  raised  proportionately,  so  as  to  amount  to 
175.  l^.j  they  would  be  nearly  as  follows,  omitting 
fractions.  From  endowment,  6d.  per  scholar;  local 
subscriptions,  be*  Id. ;  local  collections,  1^.  2|^. ;  school 
pence,  ds. ;  other  sources,  1^.  3|rf.  The  Ragged  Schools 
may  continue  to  be  estimated  at  205.  per  scholar,  de- 
rived from  subscriptions. 


British  and  Foreign  Sohool 

Society          -        -        - 
Weslejan  Education  Com* 

mittee  -        -        -        - 
Congregational    Board  of 

Education      ..        -        -" 
Roman     Catholic     Poor 

School  Committee 
Ragged  Schools 

£ 

Endow- 
ment 

LOMl 

Sub- 
script*. 

Local 

Collec- 

tiona. 

School 
Pence. 

Other 

SourcM. 

Total. 

£ 
5,625 

966 

171 

869 

m              m 

£ 
57,187 

9,616 

1,788 

8,832 
20,000 

£ 
13,594 

2,333 

413 

2,099 

£ 
101,250 

17,380 

8,078 

15,637 

m                   m 

£ 

14,766 

2,535 

449 

2,280 

£ 
192,422 

33,030 

5,849 

29,717 
20,000 

7,631 

97,573 

18,439 

137,345 

30,030 

281,018 

But  in  order  to  raise  the  condition  of  these  schools 
to  that  contemplated  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  when  the  Minutes  of  1846  shall  be  in  full 
operation,  and  every  school  supplied  with  Certificated 
Teachers,  and  with  Pupil  and  Assistant  Teachers,  in  the 
proportions  required  for  their  complete  efficiency,  a 
further  annual  expenditure  of  221,900/.  would  be  re- 
quired. The  ordinary  existing  income,  229,509/., 
together  with  improved  ordinary  income,  31,509/.,  and 
the  outlay  required  under  the  Minutes  of  1846  of 
221,900/.,  and  20,000/.  expended  on  Kagged  Schools, 
amount  to  502,918/. 

This  is  shown  in  the  following  Table,  which  also  ex- 
hibits the  various  items  on  which  this  annual  outlay 
would  be  expended.^ 

1  From  this  calculation  the  Ragged  Schools  (whose  orgauization  is  in  an 
incipient  and  experimental  state),  are  designedly  omitted. 
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It  may  here  be  convenient  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
results  of  the  preceding  calculations  as  to  the  sum  of 
money  required,  to  raise  the  20,000  schools  of  the 
Keligious  Communions  of  England,  to  the  state  of 
efficiency  contemplated  under  the  Minutes  of  1846. 

On  the  buildings  of  certain  of  17,015  Church  of 
England  Schools^,  2,185,800?.  must  be  expended  to 
enable  those  schools  to  provide  an  efficient  education 
for  1,531,350  scholars. 

The'ordinary  expenditure  of  81 7,08  IZ.  would  require 
an  addition  of  434,676Z.^  and  the  expenses  contemplated 
under  the  Minutes  of  1846,  1,136,180^.^  or  together 
an  additional  annual  outlay  of  1,570,856/. ;  that  is,  a 
total  of  2,387,937/. 

The  Table,  page  155.,  shows  that  the  Keligious  Com- 
munions separate  from  the  Church  of  England  would 
require  an  addition  of  31,509/.  to  their  ordinary  income 
of  229,509/.  to  raise  that  to  175.  l^d.  per  scholar,  and 
a  further  increase  of  241,900/.  to  their  present  annual 
income,  to  enable  them  to  carry  into  execution  the 
improvements  contemplated  under  the  Minutes  of  1846, 
or  a  total  increase  of  273,409/.,  and  a  total  income  of 
502,918/.  per  annum.* 

The  total  increase  of  annual  income  required 
for  about  20,000  schools  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  separate  Keligious  Communions  of  England  and 
Wales,  to  enable  them  to  give  efficient  instruction  to 
1,836,562  scholars,  is  thus  estimated  to  amount  to 
(1,570,856/.  for  the  Church  of  England,  and4273,409/. 
for  the  separate  Communions)  1,844,265/.  per  annum, 
and  the  aggregate  income  existing  and  required  is 
2,890,845/. 

^  Ante,  page  137.  The  buildings  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Schools  would 
also  require  a  large  immediate  outlay ;  nearly  200  schools  being  held  in  hired 
houses  or  churches. 

*  Ante,  page  139. 

^  Ante,  page  140. 

^  Including  the  Ragged  Schools*  income  of  20,000/.  per  annum,  not  in- 
serted in  the  Table. 
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If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  were  to  suppose  that 
the  aggregate  required  income  could  be  derived  from 
the  same  sources  as  the  present  actual  income,  and  in 
the  same  proportions  as  it  is  now  obtained,  then,  the 
following  Table  shows,  that  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  separate  Religious  Communions  would,  in 
order  to  raise  the  aggregate  income  of  2,890,885?.,  have, 
besides  their  existing  annual  revenues,  to  derive  the 
following  sums  from  each  of  their  sources  of  income :  — 


Church  of 

Other  Reli^ous 

England. 

Ck>nfimimions. 

Local  Endowment 

£127,695 

£9,463 

Local  Subscriptions 

542,730^ 

81,629 

Local  Collections 

i85,160j 

14,542 

School  Pence 

586,912| 

148,946 

Other  Sources 

126,774 

17,904 

The  details  of  this  calculation  are  set  forth  in  a  Table 
in  the  following  page. 

The  actual  number  of  children  reported  to  be  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  Church  of  England  Schools  in  1847-8 
was  955,865.  This  has,  in  the  preceding  calculations, 
been  increased  to  1,531,350,  as  the  probable  number 
that  would  be  educated  in  17,015  schools,  if  they  were 
made  efficient. 

There  are  therefore  included  in  the  foregoing  calcu- 
lation 575,385  scholars,  for  whom  no  evidence  exists 
that  education  has  been  provided. 

There  are  also  in  the  Church  Schools  81,345  scholars 
instructed  in  Dames*  Schools. 

There  remain  the  children  of  3,070,272  inhabitants 
in  England  and  Wales,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  scholar  for 
every  eight  persons,  383,784  children,  for  whom  schools 
ought  to  exist.  In  proportion  as  these  are  not  in- 
structed in  private  and  Dames'  Schools,  no  evidence 
exists  that  education  is  provided  for  them,  except 
in  workhouses  and  prisons. 

If  the  results  of  the  education  inquiry  under  the 
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156     Total  Ovtlay  on  Schools  in  England  and  Wales. 

census  of  1851  should  show  that  no  instruction,  but 
that  afforded  in  Private  and  Dames'  or  Pauper  and 
Penal  Schools,  exists  for  these  383,784  children  who 
ought  to  be  at  school,  then  the  task  of  the  Religious 
Communions  would  involve  a  further  outlay  on  school 
buildings,  and  an  increased  annual  expenditure  for  the 
efficient  education  of  as  many  of  these  children,  as 
experience  should  prove  to  belong  to  the  poorer  classes. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


THE  AUOMBNTATION  OF  THE  INCOMB   OF    SCHOOLS    CONKEOTED  WITH 

THE  RELIGIOUS  COMMUNIONS. 


(L  An  improved  adminUtraHon  of  Charitable  Trusts. 

The  number  of  scholars  for  whom  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  separate  Keligious  Communions  provide  at 
least  the  humblest  rudiments  of  instruction  in  day 
Schools,  was  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  be 
1,281,077,  at  a  probable  or  ascertained  present  cost  of 
1,046,679/.^ 

The  reasons  have  been  previously  given  for  estimating 
the  amount  now  derived  for  the  support  of  these  schools 
from  each  of  the  probable  sources  of  income,  as  follows^ : 
from  local  endowment,  69,537^. ;  from  local  subscrip- 
tions^  366,823?.;  from  local  collections,  114,109?.;  from 
school-pence,  413,044/. :  from  private  supporters,  2000/. ; 
from  other  sources,  81,076?. 

But  the  state  of  the  majority  of  these  schools  may  be 
conceived  from  the  fact,  that  it  had  been  rendered  pro- 
bable  that,  on  the  31st  December,  1851,  5152  Church 
of  England  day  Schools  existed,  in  which  the  pecuniary 

1  See  Table,  ante. 

«  Ibid. 

®  Bagged  Schools  are  here  included  with  an  income  of  20,000?, 
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"  conditions  of  the  augmentation  of  the  teacher's  salary 
could  be  fulfilled  by  the  managers,  but  in  which  the 
teacher  had  either  not  attempted,  or  had  failed,  to  fulfil 
them  by  obtaining  a  certificate  of  merit.  This  fact 
affords  abundant  proof  of  the  need  which  exists  of  a 
new  class  of  teachers." 

Still  more '.  significant  is  the  probability  that,  in 
"  11,881  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England,  the  income  is  below  the  level  which  would 
entitle  them  to  participate  in  the  grants  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  even  if  these  teachers  were  able  to  obtain 
certificates." 

The  large  expenditure  required  upon  school  buildings, 
and  the  great  increase  of  income  necessary  to  raise  these 
schools  to  a  state  of  efficiency,  have  been  recapitulated 
at  the  close  of  the  last  Chapter. 

Including  576,385  children  not  now  known  to  be 
at  school,  and  81,345  probably  taught  only  in  Dames' 
Schools,  the  Religious  Communions  would  have  to  pro- 
vide  an  additional  income  of  1,844,265^.  per  annum. 

The  Table  (page  166,)  shows  the  relative  incidence  of 
this  charge  of  educating  1,836,562  scholars  by  the 
Religious  Communions,  'jif  that  burden  were  distributed 
on  each  source  of  income  nearly  in  the  present  pro* 
portions,  and  if  no  other  sources  were  devdoped.  Com- 
bining the  additional  income  not  now  raised  and  which 
is  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  Church  of  England 
Schools,  with  that  also  required  in  other  religious  com* 
munions,  the  following  are  the  estimated  proportions  in 
which  this  additional  charge  would  fall  on  each  source 
of  income: — On  local  endowment,  137,1432.;  on  local 
subscriptions,  624,361/.;  on  local  collections,  199,702/.; 
on  school-pence,  735,859/. ;  on  other  sources,  144,678/. 

On  the  presumption  that  the  preceding  estimates  are 
correct,  it  must  first  be  determined,  how  far  it  is  pro- 
bable that  each  of  the  present  sources  of  income  could 
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be  80  developed  as  to  provide  for  its  proportion  of  the 
whole  burden. 

The  whole  of  the  measures  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  have  been  framed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  stimulating  every  form  of  voluntary  exertion, 
and  so  increasing  the  present  sources  of  income.  No 
wide  departure  from  this  rule  of  action  ought  to  occur, 
without  a  well-ascertained  necessity.  To  neglect,  or 
extinguish  by  a  fatal  rivalry  the  ancient  or  modern  en- 
dowments ;  to  despise  or  discourage  contributions  hal- 
lowed by  the  charity  of  religious  zeal ;  or  to  refuse  the 
sacrifices  of  domestic  piety  and  affection,  would  be  ab- 
surd, if  they  can  be  so  administered  as  to  secure  an 
efficient  education  for  the  people  consistently  with  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

The  sum  annually  derived  from  local  endowment  for 
the  support  of  elementary  Schools  has,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  been  estimated  as  69,5372.,  and  the  additional 
annual  income  required  from  this  source  as  137,1482., 
making  a  total  charge  of  206,6802.  per  annum,  if  the 
remainder  of  the  income  required  could  be  raised  from 
the  other  customary  sources. 

The  Endowments  for  Education  reported  upon  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Charities  were  classified  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  Digest  of  their  Reports^ : — 

Annual  Income  of  Classical  or  Grammar  Schools     -  152,047/. 

Annual  Income  of  Schools  not  Classical  -        •  141|S85 

Annual  Income  of  Charities  given  for  or  applied  to 

Education 19,112 


Total    812,544 


If  we  may  presume  that  the  Income  of  the  two  latter 
classes  of  Endowments  are  strictly  applicable,  under  an 
efficient  administration,  to  the  support  of  elementary 
Schools,  as  now  constituted  under  the  Religious  Com- 
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munions,  we  should  have  an  available  Income,  from 
this  source,  of  160,497/.  In  order,  therefore,  to  raise  the 
total  charge  of  206,680/.  per  annum  from  Endowments, 
46,183/.  would  be  requiml  which,  at  the  period  of  the 
above  classification  of  Charities,  did  not  appear  to  be 
applicable  to  this  use. 

There  are,  however,  many  facts,  relative  to  the  Public 
Charities,  which  render  it  probable  that  a  much  greater 
augmentation  of  the  Income  of  elementary  Schools 
from  endowments  would  be  easy  of  accomplishment, 
provided  the  waste,  misuse,  neglect,  fraud,  and  mis- 
management of  the  present  system  of  administration 
could  be  superseded.  For  this  object  no  preliminary 
can  be  more  auspicious  than  the  gntdual  extension  of  a 
system  of  Schools  under  the  government  of  the  Church 
and  the  separate  Religious  Conmiunions,  and  the  in- 
spection and  encouragement  of  the  State. 

The  course  of  events,  and  the  popular  instinct,  seem 
to  have  placed  the  education  of  the  people  under  the 
direction  of  the  Religious  Communions  co-operating 
with  the  Civil  Power.  On  the  one  hand,  that  sentiment 
which  is  universal  and  most  powerful,  brings  the  power 
of  the  future  life  to  operate  on  the  present ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Secular  Authority  sustains  the  standard 
of  instruction — ^protects  the  minority — gives  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  to  necessary  reforms — maintains  the 
balance  between  the  claims  of  the  spiritual  and  the  lay 
elements — and  will,  when  required,  apply  the  legislative 
authority  for  the  protection  and  development  of  the 
funds  supplied  by  religious  zeal  and  domestic  piety. 

The  combination  of  these  forces  for  an  effectual  re- 
form in  the  administration  of  the  Public  Charities  would 
be  irresistible. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  separate  Religious  Communions  are  more  interested, 

1  General  Charities  and  Summaries,  published  by  authority,  1843,  p.  23. 
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than  in  evoking  the  aid  of  the  Civil  Power,  for  a  reform* 
ation  of  the  abuses  which  have  rendered  the  administra- 
tion of  charitable  trusts,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  those 
for  education,  a  chaos  of  disorder  and  corruption. 

From  1818  to  1837,  four  Commissions  in  succession 
conducted  the  inquiries  directed  by  Parliament  into  the 
condition  of  these  Charities.  These  Commissioners  sat 
continuously,  with  two  intervals  only,  one  of  17  and 
the  other  of  14  months.  The  Commissioners,  who,  in 
1818  were  14  in  number,  were  increased  to  20  in  1819, 
and  the  field  of  inquiry  was  then  extended.  Parlia- 
ment found  it  necessary  in  1835  to  increase  their  num- 
ber to  30. 

Their  Reports  fill  38  folio  volumes.  The  number  of 
Charities  reported  upon  is  28,840.  The  aggregate  In- 
come of  the  Charities  at  the  dates  of  inquiry  was 
1,209,395^.  There  were  17,972Z.  under  10/.  per  an- 
num, whose  total  income  was  58,187/.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  3/.  4^.  9d.  each. 

The  Commissioners  ascertained  that  442,915  acres'  of 
land,  much  of  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
large  towns,  belonged  to  the  Charities.  As  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  land  is  very  valuable  for  building,  Mr. 
Senior^  was  probably  correct  in  estimating  its  average 
value  at  100/.  per  acre,  and  the  whole  to  be  worth 
44,000,000/.  To  this  must  be  added  the  value  of  the 
houses  and  their  sites  (not  included  in  the  preced- 
ing average  of  land),  and  he  estimates  their  number 
at  63,000,  worth,  at  200/.  each,  12,000,000/.  more. 
The  value  of  personal  property,  mortgages,  turnpike 
bonds,  and  stock  in  the  public  securities  was  reported 

*  Summary  of  Land,  &c.,  appropriated  to  Charities.    Digest,  pp.  20,  21. 

'  Mr.  Senior  has  acted  for  seventeen  years  as  one  of  the  Masters  in 
Chancery  who  have  been  charged  with  the  judicial  administration  of  Chari- 
ties. His  opinion  is  stated  in  an  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review " 
on  Lord  Lyndhurst*s  bill,  to  which  I  shall  again  refer  as  a  record  of  ex- 
perience and  opinions. 
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by  the  Commissioners  to  amotmt  to  6^668,5272.^  The 
property  devoted  to  charitable  purposes  must  therefore 
be  worth  at  least  65,000,000/.,  and  the  income  derived 
from  it  might  be  enormoasly  increased  by  an  efficient 
management.  But  many  charities  were  not  included 
in  the  reports :  the  total  value,  therefore,  may  be  safely 
estimated  at  75,000,000/. 

The  Commissioners  ''  for  inquiring  into  the  adminis- 
tration and  practical  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws," 
conclude  their  Report  on  Remedial  Measures  by  a  para- 
graph which,  I  am  permitted  by  Mr.  Senior  to  state, 
was  written  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  which  was 
intended  to  direct  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the 
public  to  the  importance  of  adopting  vigorous  measures 
to  secure  the  application  of  a  large  part  of  these  Chari- 
table Endowments  to  the  education  of  the  people. 

"  We  believe  ^,"  say  the  Commissioners,  "  that  if  the 
funds  now  destined  to  the  purposes  of  education,  many 
of  which  are  applied  in  a  manner  unsuited  to  the  present 
wants  of  society,  were  wisely  and  economically  employed, 
they  would  be  sufficient  to  give  all  the  assistance  which 
can  be  prudently  afforded  by  the  State.  As  the  subject 
is  not  within  our  Commission,  we  will  not  dwell  upon 
it  further,  and  we  have  ventured  on  these  few  remarks 
only  for  the  purpose  of  recording  our  conviction,  that 
as  soon  as  a  good  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  shall 
have  rendered  further  improvement  possible,  the  most 
important  duty  of  the  Legislature  is  to  take  measures 
to  promote  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the 
labouring  classes."  To  this  Report  the  name  of  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  appended. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  the  support  of  high  au- 
thority, that  reliance  is  placed  on  the  resources  which 

^  Summary  of  Land  and  Principal  Sums  of  Stock  and  Money  appro- 
priated to  Charities,  reported  upon  by  the  Commissioners,  pp.  20,  21.  of  the 
Digest. 

*  Report  of  H.  M.  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  the  Administration  and 
practical  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws.    Fellowes,  1834,  Syo  edit  p.  362. 
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miglit  be  derived  from  a  vigorous,  pure,  and  wise 
administration  of  Charitable  Endowments  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  education. 

No  funds  in  the  just  and  wise  application  of  which 
the  public,  and  especially  the  poorer  classes,  are  univer- 
sally interested,  were  ever  worse  administered,  A 
part  of  the  property  has  been  most  injuriously  let  upon 
life  leases  renewable  by  the  payment  of  fines.  The 
houses  belonging  to  the  Charities  are,  to  an  almost  in- 
credible extent,  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Some  of  the 
property  is  in  the  possession  of  persons  holding  by 
adverse  titles,  or  without  any  title,  and  much  more  in 
that  of  lessees  coUusively  admitted,  and  paying  rents 
greatly  below  the  value.  Where  negligence  and  fraud 
have  not  wasted  or  misappropriated  the  income,  it  is 
often,  especially  where  small,  uselessly  applied.  Even 
that  larger  part  of  this  vast  revenue  which  was  be- 
queathed for  objects  of  unquestionable  utility,  and 
which  has  been  honestly  managed,  might  generally  be 
much  more  efficiently  administered.  The  objects  for 
which  many  of  these  endowments  were  bequeathed  were 
ill-defined.  They  were  left,  in  general  terms,  "  for  the 
use  of  the  poor."  Some  were  destined  to  superstitious 
uses,  and  others  to  objects  now  become  obsolete,  or 
for  purposes  which,  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  change 
of  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil.  A  still 
larger  part  of  the  revenue  was  destined  to  be  applied, 
according  to  views  of  charity,  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  mischievous.  Consequently,  such  monies 
are  often  squandered  in  political  corruption.  When 
the  Charities  of  a  Borough  do  not  undermine  its  inde- 
pendence,  they  often  sap  the  frugality,  industry,  and 
forethought  of  the  poor.  The  days  on  which  the  funds 
of  Town  Charities  are  distributed  are  not  seldom  sa- 
turnalia of  every  form  of  excess.  The  trustees  of  ex- 
tensive endowments  have  often  taken  no  further  con- 
cern in  their  right  administration  than  to  preside  in  the 
Guildhall,  or  the  Hospital,  while  their  clerk,  seated  on 
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a  high  three-legged  stool^  at  a  desk,  distributed  to  all 
comers  a  certain  stated  "jDofe,"  to  be  immediately 
wasted  in  beerhouses. 

Before  describing  more  minutely  what  are  the  pe- 
culiar difficulties  which  have  involved  the  Charitable 
Endowments  of  this  country  in  such  grievous  conse- 
quences, it  appears  desirable  to  point  out,  that  these 
evils  naturally  group  themselves  round  two  classes  of 
remedies:  viz.,  1.  administrative  aid^ control^  or  inquiry: 
2.  judicial  interference. 

The  action  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  purely  ju- 
dicial.' Its  powers  must  be  called  into  activity  by  per- 
sons interested.  Until,  therefore,  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  certified  385  cases  to  the  Attorney-General,  no 
official  interference  had  of  late  years  occurred.  Con- 
sequently, any  extent  of  abuse  might  have  wasted  a 
Charity,  without  the  control  of  the  Court,  unless  a  bill, 
petition,  or  information  had  been  presented.  But  the 
proceedings  thus  commenced  often  originated  in  party 
spirit — in  personal  enmity,  —  or,  as  the  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  state  ^,  in  "  several  instances  "  "  brought "  to 
their  notice,  "the  funds  of  Charities  have  been  subjected 
to  enormous  expense  by  proceedings  carried  on  evidently 
with  a  view  to  costs,  rather  than  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Charity,  and  which  would  never  have  been  instituted 
had  the  Attorney-General  exercised  eifectual  super- 
intendence." Sir  George  Turner,  in  the  debate  on  Lord 
Cottenham's  bill,  stated,  as  an  example  of  this  abuse, 
that  a  particular  attorney  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
house  filed  informations  against  the  different  Charities 
in  the  City  of  London,  and  against  a  vast  number  of 
other  Charities,  at  the  relation  of  some  person  nominally 
interested,  and,  to  his  knowledge,  the  funds  of  many  of 
these  Charities  had  been  completely  wasted  in  the  liti- 
gation which  ensued,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 


1  Edinburgh  Review.    Senior,  ^  Administration  of  Charitable  Trusts.** 
*  Thirty-second  Bcport,  pp.  1-^. 
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sufficient  control  with  respect  to  suits  to  correct  abuses 
in  Charities. 

There  is  both  a  necessity  for  an  administrative  con- 
trol over  the  origin  of  such  suits,  which  the  Attorney- 
General  cannot  now  exert,  and  also  for  the  constant 
operation  of  some  vigilant  authority'  to  bring  abuses 
under  judicial  correction.  In  81  of  the  885  cases  cer- 
tified to  the  Attorney-General  by  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  in  which  the  gain  of  the  Charities  can  be 
numerically  stated,  property  estimated  (at  20  years'  pur- 
chase) to  be  worth  623,366?.  16^.  lie?.*  was  added  to 
the  value  of  these  endowments  ^,  and  schemes  were  es- 
tablished in  respect  of  grammar  and  other  Schools  the 
income  of  which  amounted  to  28,000/. 

Not  only  can  the  Court  of  Chancery  exert  no  admi- 
nistrative power  in  originating  proceedings  for  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses,  but  it  can  only  interfere  to  secure  the 
application  of  the  property  to  the  objects  to  which  it  was 
devoted  by  the  founder.*  Under  such  limited  powers. 
Charities  may  be  confirmed  by  the  decrees  of  the  Court, 
in  their  appropriation  to  schemes  of  education  altoge- 
ther antiquated.  The  funds  are  absorbed  in  the  main- 
tenance of  sinecure  functionaries,  whose  office  has  sur- 
vived their  duties.  Hospitals  founded  for  the  support 
of  a  few  poor  students  have  become  wealthy  corpora- 
tions, supporting,  in  purposeless  ease,  men  who  ought  to 
render  service  to  the  public,  for  the  ample  revenues 
which  they  consume.  Some  of  the  Charities  are  en- 
dowments which  had  a  monastic  origin,  and  the  Court 
has  interfered  to  enforce  them,  though  the  profuse  and 
indiscriminate  charity  thus  let  loose  has  plunged  the 

^  This  is  in  some  degree  supplied  by  tbe  Charity  Ck^mmisslon  of  1849, 
but,  as  it  was  not  constituted  by  act  of  parliament,  its  authority  is  both 
limited  and  resisted. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fearon,  the  solicitor  to  the  Attorney  General,  for 
these  facts. 

»  Sir  F.  Thesiger's  Speech,  March  26, 1852,  on  the  Charitable  Trusts  Bill. 
Hansard,  vol.  ex x.  p.  214. 

^  £din.  Review.   Senior,  ** Administration  of  Charitable  Trusts.** 
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parish  into  pauperism.  If  the  trust  be  clear,  and  the 
purpose  be  legal,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  show  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  that  the  funds  might  be  more  bene- 
ficially employed,  or  that  the  consequences  of  a  strict 
fulfilment  of  the  intentions  of  the  founder  would  be  per- 
nicious. It  may  be  clear,  that  no  abuse  could  produce 
greater  evil  than  an  obedience  to  the  decree.  "  The 
Court  can  give  no  relief.  The  purpose  is  lawful  —  the 
trust  is  explicit.  It  must  be  performed  whatever  be 
the  consequences."^ 

There  are  numerous  matters  of  detail  in  which  the 
Charities  need  the  administrative  aid  of  a  responsible 
power,  or  to  be  guided  by  counsel  authorising  proceed- 
ings which  trustees  are  incompetent  to  perform,  but  for 
obedience  to  which  advice  they  might  have  indemnity, 
until  appeal  should  be  made. 

For  all  such  functions,  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  inca- 
pacitated* by  the  vast  expense  with  which  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances  loads  all  suitors  at  its  bar.  Those  who 
are  competent,  by  great  experience,  to  give  opinions  on 
the  causes  in  which  this  expensiveness  originates  attri- 
bute it  to  "  the^  excessive  centralization"  of  the  Court. 
"  Every  matter  referred  to  it  must  be  heard  in  London. 
The  first  consequence  is,  that  every  inquiry,  unless  it  be 

*  Edia.  Review.    Senior,  "  Administration  of  Charitable  Trusts." 

*  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  1835, 
report  that  '*  proceedings  were  not,  in  all  cases,  certified  to  the  Attornej- 
Greneral "  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  "  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of 
the  sum  to  be  recovered,  compared  with  the  costs  attendant  on  the  necessary 
suit,  and  also  by  the  consideration,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  proceedings 
being  unsuccessful,  there  was  no  protection  to  the  defendants,  as  no  costs 
are  ever  paid  by  the  Crown."  The  Committee  further  report  "  the  pre- 
judicial delay  and  destructive  costs  incident"  to  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  state  that  **the  requisite  correction"  of  abuses  "consumes, 
under  the  present  mode,  from  five  to  ten  years  of  time,  and  can  only  be 
effected  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice  of  the  funds  of  the  Charity,  while  many 
aggravated  abuses  are  tolerated  and  continue  unredressed,  from  the  appre- 
hension entertained  of  the  serious  consequences  to  disinterested  parties  in 
attempting  a  remedy.  It  is  in  evidence  that  the  mode  of  taking  accounts 
before  the  Master  in  Chancery  is  peculiarly  dilatory  and  expensive,  and  that 
the  costs  of  a  fresh  trust-deed  not  unfrequently  exhaust  the  funds  of  a 
Charity  for  several  years."    Page  vii. 

'  Edinburgh  Review.    Senior,  **  Administration  of  Charitable  Trusts." 
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a  mere  London  question,  must  be  managed  by  four  sets 
of  solicitors."  "Thus  four  sets  of  expenses  are  in- 
curred." "  In  the  next  place,  either  the  whole  evidence 
must  be  written,  or  the  witnesses  must  travel  to  London, 
and  remain  there  until  their  evidence  is  wanted.  Matters 
that  might  be  investigated  and  disposed  of  in  five  or  six 
days,  by  a  Judge  on  the  spot,  last  through  as  many 
years,  and  cost  as  many  hundreds,  when  the  inquiry 
takes  place  two  hundred  miles  ofi^,  and  is  managed  by 
persons  who,  as  they  always  urge  in  excuse  of  their  ig' 
norance  of  facts,  are  mere  agents,  and  must  constantly 
refer  for  information  and  instructions  to  their  country 
correspondents*" 

When  such  proceedings  have  been  instituted,  they 
are  often  so  languidly  conducted  that  they  are  pro- 
tracted over  years.  As  they  have  originated  often  in 
motives  in  which  the  benefit  of  the  Charity  forms  the 
smallest  part,  so  they  are  often  at  length  compromised 
at  the  expense  of  the  Charity  estate,  if  not  by  its  ruin  ^, 
and  without  any  beneficial  result.  Yet  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  no  power  to  prevent  enormities  occasion- 


^  ''  In  the  case  of  the  Attorney- General  ▼.  Nethercoat,  the  income  of  a 
Charity  property  worth  about  3000/.,  had  been  misapplied  in  payment  of 
poor-rates  and  church-rates.  An  information  was  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  a  long  litigation  ensued ;  the  expense  of  which,  from  time  to 
time,  was  partially  defrayed  by  sales  of  portions  of  the  property.  At  length, 
a  final  decree  was  made,  which  declared  that  the  income  of  the  charity  ought 
in  future  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  not  receiving  relief  from 
the  rates — removed  the  existing  trustees  —  and  directed  the  further  costs 
to  be  raised  by  sale  or  mortgage,  and  a  scheme  to  be  framed  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  residuary  income." 

^  The  property  now  remaining  was  an  estate  producing  1052.  a  year.  The 
unsatisfied  costs  amounted  to  2000/.  That  sum  was  raised  by  mortgage  at 
4^  per  cent.  There  remains  therefore,  for  the  piurposes  of  the  charity,  15/. 
a  year,  being  about  one  tenth  of  the  original  income  1  ** 

*^In  another  case,  an  information  was  filed  to  ascertain,  among  other 
things,  the  boundaries  of  some  charity  lands.  A  hedge  had  been  grubbed 
up,  and  the  land  taken  in  by  a  neighbouring  occupier.  The  site  of  the 
hedge  was  worth  about  20/.  Two  hundred  pounds  were  spent  in  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  belonged  to  the  charity  or  to  the  'owner  of  the  adjoining 
freehold.**  Edinburgh  Review.  Senior,  **  Administration  of  Charitable 
Trusts." 

M  4 
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ing  so  profuse  a  waste  of  charitable  funds.  ^*An^ 
effectual  control  over  the  institution  of  such  proceed- 
ings, and  a  superintendence  of  them  during  their  pro- 
gress, are  imperatively  required." 

The  Court  of  Chancery  formeriy  exercised  an  au- 
thority created  in  1601,  by  the  Act  of  the  43  Eliza- 
beth, c.  4,,  which  was  intended,  at  that  eariy  period, 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  evils  arising  from  "frauds, 
breaches  of  trust,  or  negligence  of  those  who  should 
employ  the  same."  Under  this  Act  the  Lord  Chancellor 
issued  commissions,  under  which  three  or  four  Com- 
missioners, aided  by  a  jury,  could  make  local  investi- 
gation respecting  charity  estates,  and  **the  abuses, 
breaches  of  trust,  negligences,  misemployments,  not 
employing,  concealing,  defrauding,  misconverting,  or 
misgovemment "  of  such  property.  The  Commissioners, 
after  due  inquiry,  could  make  orders  and  decrees  for 
the  better  management  of  the  property,  which  were  to 
have  full  effect  and  authority,  unless  overruled  upon 
appeal  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  decrees  were  en- 
forced by  the  same  process  as  that  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  were  filed  in  an  office  of  the  Court,  called 
the  "  Petty  JBag.^^  More  than  1000  such  commissions 
were  issued,  between  the  passitig  of  the  Act  and  1760; 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  executed  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  Though  no  such  commissions 
have  been  issued  since  the  reign  of*  George  III.,  it  is 
clear  that  this  Act  originated  in  an  effort  to  diminish 
the  expensiveness  of  such  proceedings,  which  was  frus- 
trated by  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  Court ;  to  give 
greater  vigour  to  investigation  into  abuses,  and  accu- 
racy to  the  result ;  and  to  secure  the  advantage  of  a 
peculiar  administrative  as  well  as  judicial  authority, 
which  should  originate  and  conduct  the  inquiry,  as  well 
as  issue  the  decree.  Divested  of  the  expensiveness  of 
an  appeal  and  with  Commissions  judicially  constituted, 
local  courts  might  have  been  created  which  would  have 

^  Hine  on  Endowed  Public  Charities,  p.  7. 
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Btruck  the  most  direct  blow  at  suits  originating  in  poli- 
tical or  social  strife,  or  conducted  for  the  sake  of  the 
costs  without  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  charity ; 
would  have  prevented  the  waste  of  dilatory  litigation, 
and  the  injustice  of  fraudulent  compromises  at  the 
expense  of  the  endowment.  But  as  the  Commissions 
were  constituted,  they  were  found  ^  useless,  and  dis- 
continued. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  overwhelming  ex- 
pensiveness  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  a  denial  of 
justice  to  all  the  smaller  charities. 

"  As^  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  the 
instant  a  charity  not  exceeding  30/.  a  year  becomes  the 
subject  of  a  suit,  it  is  gone.  One  of  601.  a  year  is  re- 
duced one  half;  one  of  100/.  a  year,  one  third.  The 
prudent  friends  of  such  a  charity,  will  submit  to  see  it 
mismanaged  to  any  extent  short  of  the  destruction  of  all 
its  utility,  rather  than  risk  its  utter  annihilation  by  the 
ruinous  protection  of  the  Court."  But  the  small  chari- 
ties are  so  numerous,  as  to  render  this  complaint  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  even  their 
judicial  control  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Their  number,  and  the  intimate  connection  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  small  charities  with  elementary 
education,  must  be  my  excuse  for  setting  forth  at  some 
length  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  liable — some  of 
which  they  have  to  encounter  in  common  with  the 
larger  endowments,  but  many  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  them. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  in 
September  1849,  to  inquire  into  those  cases  of  public 
charitable  endowments  which  were  investigated  by  and 
reported  upon  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  but  not 
certified  to  the  Attorney-General  in  their  First  Report^, 

'  Sir  F.  Thesiger's  Speech  on  Charitable  Trusts  Bill.  Hansard,  vol.  cxx. 
p.  210. 

*  Edin.  Review.  Senior,  "Administration'of  Charitable  Trusts."  Mr.  Goul- 
burn,  ill  the  debate  on  Lord  Cottenham*8  bill,  made  a  similar  statement. 

'  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majest/y 
June,  18^0. 
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classify  the  whole  of  the  28,840  charities  reported  upon 
by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  into  groups  according  to 
their  income.  The  numbers  in  each  class  are  reported 
by  them  to  be  as  follows : — 

Charities^,  the  incomes  of  which  do  not  amount  to 


hi.  per  annum 

^                        ■• 

- 

13,331 

Amounting  to 

5?. 

and  under 

10?. 

4,641 

10 

20 

3,908 

20 

30 

1,866 

30 

50 

1,799 

60 

100 

1,540 

100 

500 

1,417 

500 

1000 

209 

1000 

2000 

73 

2000  and  upwards 
Total 

- 

-     56 

28,840 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fearon  for'the  following  Table  of  Charities*  having 
incomes  of  10^  per  annum  and  upwards  f ,  classed  according  to  the  amount 
of  their  incomes,  showing  the  number  of  such  charities,  the  aggregate 
income  of  the  several  classes :  — 


Aggregate 

income. 

8913 

Charittei  amounting  to 

£10 

and  under 

£80 

^^51,694 

1867 

It 

80 

n 

30 

43.4(0 

1079 

ti 

30 

ft 

40 

85,891 

721 

tt 

40 

tt 

60 

31.318 

ft06 

ft 

60 

ft 

60 

86.939 

393 

»t 

60 

tt 

70 

84.988 

238 

tt 

70 

tt 

80 

17  506 

»35 

•• 

80 

fi 

90 

]9,«',30 

175 

9t 

90 

t* 

100 

10.427 

627 

t« 

100 

Iff 

150 

76,781 

880 

tt 

150 

tt 

200 

48,010 

170 

It 

SOO 

ft 

850 

85.576 

107 

If 

350 

ft 

800 

28.961 

92 

tt 

300 

ft 

850 

2y,771 

C3 

tl 

3M) 

Iff 

400 

23,408 

&4 

ft 

400 

n 

450 

22,828 

49 

tl 

4M) 

tf 

600 

23,041 

66 

ft 

600 

ti 

600 

36.188 

53 

n 

600 

»• 

700 

34,450 

Cd.fdri0,688 

Carried  forward 

\       686,746 

*  Calculated  from  the  Analytical  Digest  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Farliament  in  1842. 

f  There  were  also  ahout  17,972  Charities  under  10/.  per  annum,  with  an 
aggregate  income  of  about  58,187/. 
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The  aggregate  income  of  these  charities  at  the  time 
when  the  late  Commissioners  made  their  inquiry  was 
1,209,3952. ;  and  although  some  of  the  smaller  charities 
may  be  lost,  the  income  of  others  has  been  so  much 
increased,  as  to  render  the  present  aggregate  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  sum  above  stated. 

Lord  Brougham^  has  stated  his  conviction  that  the 
endowments  for  education,  the  annual  income  from 
which  has  been  previously  stated  to  be  312,544/.,  were 
worth  "  half  a  million  at  least." 

In  the  preceding  classification  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture is  the  vast  number  of  those  for  smaU  annual  sums. 
It  shows  that  there  were  no  less  than  17,972  charitable 
endowments  of  less  than  lOZ.  per  annum;  21,880,  of  less 
than  20L  per  annum ;  and  26,085,  of  less  than  1001. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  that  a  larger  relative  pro- 
portion of  small  endowments  would  be  found  among 
those  charities  which  are  devoted  to  education. 

Now,  these  small  bequests  are  liable  to  peculiar  dan- 
gers. They  consist  to  a  large  extent  of  rent-charges, 
and  in  the  lapse  of  time,  from  neglect  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  trustees,  or  from  their  incapacity,  absence,  or 
omission,  the  payment  of  the  rent-charge  falls  into  dis- 


Aggregate 

Income. 

Bt.fd.  10,688 

Broogbt  forward 

^           ^ 

£C26,746 

41 

Charities  amounting 

to     £700       and  under 

«f»00 

30,452 

26 

n 

800 

900 

21,971 

22 

tt 

900              „ 

1000 

20,841 

74 

M 

1000 

2t00 

99.364 

S4 

ft 

2000 

3000 

67,437 

10 

It 

aooo          „ 

4000 

84.460 

•     4 

tt 

4000 

6000 

17,048 

7 

tt 

6000               M 

6000 

38,195 

% 

tt 

6000 

7000 

13,653 

tt 

7000              „ 

8000 

% 

tt 

8000               „ 

9000 

28,397 

1 

tt 

9000               „ 

10,000 

9.713 

1 

ft 

10,000 

1\000 

14.789 

(     1 

ft 

15.000 

20  000 

15,817 

.     1 

ft 

20,000               ,. 

26,000 

24,903 

1 

•t 

26000               ,. 

80,000 

29,344 

1    1 

ft 

80,000               „ 

36  000 

30,132 

•    I 

tt 

86.000 

40.000 

39.297 

10,908 

^1,161,248 

^  Lord  Brougham*8  Speeches.    Vol.  iii.  p.  256. 2^ote. 
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use,  and  after  some  years  is  absorbed  into  the  estate, 
which  may  meanwhile  have  changed  hands.  New  pro- 
prietors often  resist  the  payment  of  a  charge  thus  for- 
gotten or  neglected,  and  small  charities  cannot  sustain 
the  expense  of  enforcing  it. 

When  such  endowments  are  secured  in  the  public 
funds  they  are  liable  to  a  new  class  of  difficulties,  as  to 
the  appointment  of  trustees,  which  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  considerable  expense.  The  Bank  of 
England  does  not  permit  stock  to  be  entered  in  more 
than  four  names:  consequently,  new  appointments  of 
trustees  are  required  at  shorter  intervals,  than  when  the 
number  of  trustees  is  much  greater.  "  Stock^,  like  other 
property,  held  jointly  by  several  persons,  devolves  on 
the  survivor,  and  after  him  is  held  by  his  representa- 
tives. The  survivor  may  have  removed  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  charity  is  applicable,  and  may  not  be 
traceable ;  he  may  have  died  in  poverty,  having  no  pro- 
perty of  his  own  to  be  administered,  and  then  the  cha- 
rity, in  order  to  obtain  either  the  dividends  or  the 
capital,  must  incur  the  expense  of  a  special  administra- 
tion from  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  ;  or,  his 
own  property  lying  in  one  diocese,  his  will  may  have 
been  proved  in  the  Bishop's  or  Archdeacon's  Court,  and 
then,  as  no  probate,  except  one  granted  by  the  Preroga- 
tive Court  is  available  at  the  Bank  with  reference  to 
stock,  the  will  must  be  proved  in  that  court  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  charity.^  When  the  surviving  trustee 
or  his  representatives  are  known  and  capable  of  making 
a  transfer,  they  often,  and  not  unjustifiably,  decline  to 
make  it,  unless  to  trustees  legally  appointed ;  lest  if  the 
stock  should  afterwards  be  misapplied,  or  made  away 
with  by  any  of  the  new  trustees,  or  persons  deriving 

^  Obscirations  on  tbe  Necessity  of  a  Legislative  Measure  for  the  Fro- 
tection  and  Superintendence  of  Endonred  Public  Charities.  By  James  Hine, 
Esq.   Vacher,  1842. 

*  Vide  Abberton,  Worcestershire ;  Sim's  Charity,  26th  Report  of  Charity 
Commissioners,  p.  668. 
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title  from  them,  the  parties  making  the  transfer  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  loss.^  It  may  here  be  re- 
marked, that  as  the  Bank  does  not  allow  stock  to  be 
designated  in  their  books  as  belonging  to  any  trust,  it 
appears  to  be  the  property  of  the  individuals  in  whose 
names  it  stands^,  and  consequently  there  are  no  means 
of  guarding  against  its  embezzlement,"  except  that  in 
Charities  which  can  bear  the  cost  a  distringas  may  be 
put  upon  the  fund. 

When  such  charities  consist  of  houses,  they  generally 
fall  into  disrepair,  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  income, 
and  in  a  few  years  their  value  is  greatly  diminished. 
Neglect  or  irregularity  in  the  renewal  of  the  trustees 
often  also  enables  the  tenant  to  usurp  property:  and 
when  Masters  of  Schools  have  died  in  a  dwelling  (often 
with  land  attached),  their  descendants  have  continued 
in  undisturbed  possession  for  so  long  a  period,  that  at 
length  they  have  successfully  resisted  ejectment. 

The  ignorance  or  other  incapacity  of  trustees,  has 
led  to  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  charities  on  insuf- 
ficient security.^  Sometimes  they  are  tempted  by  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
some  solicitor,  or  other  inhabitant  of  the  parish.  But 
even  when  entrusted  to  the  chief  landed  proprietor,  or 
to  the  incumbent  and  his  successors,  however  wealthy 
or  respectable,  experience  shows  that,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  monies  so  confided^  follow  the  fluctuating  for- 
tunes of  families,  or  owing  to  personal  or  accidental 
influences,  disappear.     Such  funds  have  also  not  un- 

^  Great  Marlow,  Bucks ;  Howe*s  Charity,  26th  Report,  p.  143. 

*  Focherby,  Yorkshire;  Ramsden^s  Charities,  18th  RepcH-t,  p.  594. 

'  The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  in  their  Third  Report,  dated  15th  Jan. 
1820,  stated,  ^  We  have  found  much  mischief  resulting  from  the  practice  of 
placing  money  destined  to  charitable  uses  upon  private  security,  and  still 
more  from  leaving  it  in  private  hands  at  interest  without  any  security. 
Bj  referring  to  the  cases  reported,  numerous  instances  will  be  seen  of 
charitable  funds  lost  by  these  means;  and  it  appears  to  us  much  to  be 
wished  that  some  power  should  exist,  under  due  modifications,  of  enforcing 
the  investment  of  such  funds  upon  proper  security.**  ^ 

^  Hine,  on  Endowed  Public  Charities. 
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frequently  been  advanced  at  high  rates  of  interest  to 
the  parish  to  enable  its  officers  to  build  the  workhouse, 
to  provide  for  the  expense  of  a  new  road  or  bridge,  or 
to  rebuild  or  repair  the  church.  It  has  been  afterwards 
discovered  that  such  outlay  ought  to  have  been  defrayed 
from  the  current  rates,  and  could  not  legally  be  made  a 
mortgage  on  them.  New  occupiers  or  owners  have 
objected  to  the  charge  even  of  the  interest,  and  it  has 
then  been  discovered  that  no  means  existed  of  recover- 
ing the  principal.  Thus  the  whole  endowment  has  been 
absorbed  for  parochial  uses.  ^ 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
as  to  the  redemption  of  the  funds  so  absorbed,  might  be 
accomplished  if  power  was  given  to  enforce  a  mort- 
gage on  the  parochial  rates,  to  be  repaid  by  annual 
instalments,  in  twenty  years.  This  power  in  the  larger 
charities  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery. 

The  bequests  for  education  are  frequently  so  meagre, 
that  they  are  insufficient  for  the  support  of  even  a 
small  school ;  yet  they  are  not  seldom  bequeathed  in 
terms  so  limiting  their  application,  that  they  cannot  be 
employed  in  aid  of  the  parochial  or  other  local  school. 
A  charity  of  this  kind  may  be  applicable  only  to  in- 
struction in  the  Catechism,  or  to  the  preparation  of  a 
limited  number   of  children  for  confirmation,   or  to 

«<  We  may  here  obserre,**  say  the  Coinmi88ioner8  of  Inquiry  in  their 
final  General  Report,  '*  on  an  error  which  is  very  prevalent,  but,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  unsupported  by  any  authority,  and  contrary  to  tlie  tenor  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Equity,  that  charities  given  to  the  poor  in 
general  terms,  or  for  the  relief  or  support  of  the  poor,  are  applicable  in  aid 
of  parish  rates.  We  have  in  some  instances,  where  the  funds  have  been 
large,  certified  cases  of  this  description  to  the  Attorney- General,  for  the 
purpose  of  his  obtaining  the  directions  of  a  Court  of  Equity  thereon ;  but 
there  are  a  great  number  of  charities  of  so  small  an  income  that  we  have 
thought  ourselves  precluded,  in  these  cases,  from  doing  more  than  recom- 
mending a  more  correct  mode  of  application.  Another  subject  which 
appears  to  us  worthy  of  consideration  is,  whether  some  provision  should 
not  be  made  for  the  continuance  of  charities,  the  principal  of  which  has 
been  absorbed  in  the  parish  stock,  or  applied  to  parochial  purposes,  where 
such  debt  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  payment  of  interest  or  otherwise.*' 
32nd  Report,  part  i. 
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teaching  to  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Often  the  ob- 
jects are  much  more  peculiar ;  as,  for  example,  that  the 
scholars  learn  *'  plain  song,"  and  to  read. 

In  some  parishes  many  small  rent-charges  of  from 
2L  to  10/.  exist  under  limited  trusts  of  this  description, 
and  even  under  different  sets  of  trustees,  which  might 
be  employed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  local 
Schools.  In  other  cases,  a  house  and  garden  for  a 
Master  have  been  left  to  one  set  of  trustees — another 
may  possess  a  dilapidated  school-house  or  oratory,  or  a 
disused  pest-house  or  hospital  —  a  third  a  small  field ; 
besides  which  such  rent-charges  as  have  been  described 
above  may  exist ;  yet,  from  various  causes,  the  trustees 
may  be  unwilling  to  co-operate,  or  may  want  the  power. 
Consequently,  while  the  parish  possesses,  in  these  sepa- 
rate endowments,  resources  equal  to  the  support  of  an 
efficient  elementary  School,  no  such  institution  may 
exist,  or  it  may  languish  in  merited  contempt  and 
neglect. 

Even  when  endowments  for  education  are  equal  to 
the  annual  charges  of  a  small  School,  the  terms  of  the 
trust  so  injuriously  limit  the  objects  to  which  the  funds 
can  be  applied,  that  no  scholars  would  resort  to  it  if  it 
were  in  rivalry  with  a  Parochial  School  conducted  by  a 
trained  Master,  possessing  a  certificate,  and  aided  by 
Pupil  Teachers. 

The  trustees  may  even  be  unable  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  clauses  inserted  in  the  recent  School  Sites  Acts, 
and  to  obtain  a  grant  from  the  Committee  of  Council 
for  the  enlargement  and  repair  of  their  School  buildings, 
if  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  their  Lordships,  that  they 
have  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  provide  an  efficient 
education  for  their  scholars. 

To  this  end,  it  is  desirable  that  such  trustees  should 
be  enabled  to  receive  and  apply  subscriptions  in  aid  of 
the  charitable  funds;  and  to  educate  scholars  who 
contribute  their  school  pence ;  to  apprentice  Pupil 
Teachers  to  the  Master ;  to  exercise  the  powers  given 
by  the  School  Sites  Acts  over  the  appointment  and  dis- 
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missal  of  the  Teachers  ;  and  especially  to  include  in  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  in  the  organization  and  disci- 
pline of  the  School,  every  modern  improvement. 

These  were  objects  which  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  had  in  view  at  so  early  a  period  as  1841. 
In  that  year,  Sir  George  Grey  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  introduced  a  Bill,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  afford 
further  Facilities  for  the  Conveyance  and  Endourment  of 
Sites  for  Schools/^  which  contained  the  three  clauses 
quoted  in  the  note  below.^ 


^  **  And  whereas  many  grants  have  been  made  of  land,  houses  or  tene* 
ments,  and  many  gifts  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  education,  which 
purposes,  either  expressly  declared  by  the  donors,  or  settled  by  long  usage, 
have  become  difficult  of  perforqiance  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  endow- 
ment, and  as  any  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  Court  of  Session, 
or  other  court  in  respect  thereof,  would  be  attended  with  great  expense,  it 
is  desirable  to  give  certain  facilities  for  rendering  the  same  more  efficient ; 
be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  where  any  lands,  buildings  or  tenements  or 
heritages,  or  any  money,  stock  in  the  public  funds,  or  other  securities,  not 
amounting  in  value  to  the  annual  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  shall  have  been  or 
shall  be  vested  in  any  trustee  or  trustees  for  any  purpose  of  education,  and 
the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  inadequate  for  effecting  the  purposes  of  the 
trust,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  major  part,  being  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  trustees,  to  lay  before  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  in  council, 
subject  to  the  provisions  hereinailer  enacted,  a  scheme  to  apply,  for  ever  or 
for  any  limited  time,  the  whole  income  of  such  property  in  aid  of  some 
school  in  the  same  or  the  next  adjoining  parish  or  parishes,  whether  such 
school  be  permanently  endowed  or  be  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  with  the  consent  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  in  council,  to  determine  and  settle  upon  what  terms  and  con- 
ditions such  aid  shall  be  received ;  and  such  application  of  the  income  of 
such  property  shall  commence  and  take  effect  at  such  time  or  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  in  council,  shall 
direct ;  and  during  all  such  time  as  such  application  shall  take  place,  the 
original  trusts  vested  in  such  trustees  shall  cease  to  be  in  force :  provided, 
that  nothing  in  this  clause  contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  school 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  her  present  Majesty,  intituled  ^  An  Act  for  improving  the  Condition  and 
extending  the  Benefits  of  Grammar  Schools.* 

*^  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  major  part  of  the  trustees  of  any  land  or 
buildings  held  upon  or  applied  to  any  such  trust  as  last  aforesaid,  or  where 
the  actual  trustees  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  major  part  of  the  persons 
who,  during  the  term  of  ten  years,  shall  have  acted  as  the  trustees  tiiereof, 
where  the  annual  value  of  such  land  or  building  shall  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  shall  be  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  her  Majesty,  her 
heirs  and  successors,  in  council,  to  convert  and  apply  the  premises  so  hel< , 
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It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  that  if  these 
clauses  had  passed  into  a  law,  the  trustees  of  very 
many  small  charities  would  have  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  their  provisions.  A  great  number  of  these 
small  endowments,  which  are  now  uselessly  spent,  or 
lost  from  neglect,  or  absorbed  in  collateral  parochial 
uses,  or  even  perniciously  administered,  would  have  been 
most  usefully  applied  to  raise  the  standard  of  education, 
or  to  extend  the  benefits  of  an  elementary  School,  under 
inspection.  The  clauses  were,  however,  unfortunately 
proposed  at  a  period  when  it  was  impossible  for  the 

upon  or  applied  to  such  trust  as  aforesaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  purposes 
of  education  other  than  or  in  addition  to  those  expressed  in  the  instrument 
thereby  the  said  trust  shall  be  constituted, '"or  which  may  have  been  settled 
by  long  usage,  in  such  manner,  however,  as  that  the  education  and  instruc- 
tion of  poor  persons  shall  be  promoted  by  such  conversion  and  new  appli- 
cation ;  and  when  such  trustees  shall  require  the  advance  of  any  sum  of 
money  for  the  repairing,  altering,  or  enlarging  the  premises  used  for  the 
purposes  of  such  trust,  or  for  the  building  of  another  school  upon  any  part 
of  tiie  land  belonging  thereto,  or  otherwise  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
trust,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  major  part  of  such  trustees,  with  the  like 
consent  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  in  council,  to  accept  the 
grant  of  such  money  upon  any  terms  and  conditions  which  the  said  major 
part  of  the  trustees  shall  deem  expedient,  and  which  shall  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  purport  of  their  trust ;  and  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions shall  be  and  remain  obligatory  upon  them  and  their  successors  in  the 
sidd  trust,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  had  been  contained  in  the  instrument 
whereby  the  trust  was  originally  created :  provided,  that  nothing  in  this 
clause  contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  school  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  present 
Majesty,  intituled  ^  An  Act  for  improving  the  Condition  and  extending  the 
Benefits  of  Grammar  Schools.* 

^*  Provided  nevertheless,  that  no  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  who,  by 
virtue  of  any  such  trust,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  stipend,  salary,  or 
sum,  during  his  or  her  life  or  for  any  shorter  period,  shall  be  deprived 
thereof  by  reason  of  anything  hereinbefore  enacted :  provided  also,  that 
the  intention  and  objects  of  the  founder  of  any  school,  or  the  donor  of  any 
property  applicable  to  such  purposes  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  pursued  as  nearly 
as  possible ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  of  any  funds, 
lands,  houses,  premises,  or  other  property,  to  apply,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  portion  thereof  in  aid  of  any  school,  or  to  convert  and  apply 
the  same  to  the  purposes  of  education,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  religious 
instruction  at  variance  with  that  to  which  the  estate  of  such  trustees  shall 
be  legally  applicable  at  the  time  when  it  is  proposed  to  divert  the  same 
may  be  promoted  in  consequence  of  such  diversion  and  new  application  of 
the  property." 
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existing  Administration  successfully  to  encounter  oppo- 
sition, and  when  even  the  most  laudable  efforts  of  the 
Government  provoked  criticism.  They  were  conse- 
quently abandoned. 

Had  they  passed  into  a  law,  the  experience  of  the 
Privy  Council  might  also  have  been  most  usefully  em- 
ployed to  guide  by  advice  trustees  in  the  administration 
of  such  charities :  they  would  have  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  restore  dilapidated  fabrics  ;  to  group  round  the 
original  school-house,  a  dwelling  for  the  Master,  class 
rooms,  and  an  Infant  School ;  to  use  the  field  for  allot- 
ment gardens  for  the  scholars ;  to  restrain  the  misap- 
propriation of  the  endowment  in  aid  of  the  parochial 
rates ;  to  secure  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  paid 
as  Master  did  himself,  and  not  by  some  inferior  deputy, 
discharge  the  duties  for  which  he  received  his  stipend. 

The  creation  of  such  powers,  and  experience  of  the 
benefits  flowing  from  a  prudent,  impartial,  and  vigilant 
exercise  of  them,  might  have  led  to  their  extension, 
under  proper  safeguards,  to  other  collateral  objects. 
Among  these,  the  Charity  Commissioners  enumerate 
"the*  establishment  of  some  safe  deposit  for  the  pre- 
servation of  deeds  and  documents.  In  many  parishes 
these  are  totally  deficient,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the 
smaller  charities,  of  the  origin  of  which  we  find  no  evi- 
dence but  an  inscription  on  a  table  of  benefactions  in 
the  church,  or  an  entry  in  a  parish  book ;  and  even  in 
the  more  important  charities,  and  where  the  succession 
of  trustees  has  been  duly  kept  up,  the  instruments  of 
foundation,  as  well  as  other  material  documents,  are 
frequently  lost,  probably  from  want  of  such  place  of 
deposit."  Such  a  Depository  and  Registry  of  Deeds 
already  exists  in  the  Privy  Council  Office,  for  all 
Schools  built,  enlarged,  or  repaired  with  aid  from  the 
Parliamentary  Grant,  though  the  copies  thus  preserved 
have  at  present  no  authority  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

*  Final  General  Report^  d2nd  Report,  pp.  4 — 6. 
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Some  authority  ought  also  to  be  enabled,  at  slight 
expense,  to  authorize  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
in  the  small  charities.  This  power  ought  not  to  be 
exercised  without  the  check  of  complete  publicity  to 
every  step  of  the  proceedings,  and  such  control  as  did 
not  involve  an  encouragement  to  litigation.  These  en- 
dowments often  consist  of  buildings  for  the  repair  of 
which  no  funds  exist,  or  of  scattered  closes  of  land, 
often  so  entangled  with  other  property,  that  both  the 
right  of  way  and  the  boundaries  are  in  dispute,  but, 
nevertheless,  so  valuable  to  the  owners  of  adjacent  land, 
that  these  fragments  might  often  be  sold  for  much  more 
than  their  intrinsic  value.  Even  when  the  property  is 
not  thus  broken  up  into  fragmentary  and  detached 
parcels,  it  might,  from  its  vicinity  to  other  valuable 
estates,  often  be  sold  with  great  advantage  to  the 
charity.  The  existing  mode  of  eflfecting  exchanges 
under  the  Act  of  1  and  2  George  IV.,  c.  92.,  is  said  to 
be  "  so  ^  cumbrous  and  expensive  as  to  preclude  its  ap- 
plication to  property  of  small  amount,  and  generally  to 
deter  persons  from  resorting  to  it." 

Some  power  also,  rather  administrative  than  judicial, 
should  exist,  to  enable  the  small  charities  to  meet  the 
defect  described  by  the  Commissioners  as  "  most  gene* 
ral,"  by  providing  "an^  easy  and  inexpensive  mode  of 
appointing  trustees,  and  vesting  the  property  in  them 


'  Hine,  Endowed  Public  Charities,  p.  16.  But  much  of  this  difficult/  as 
to  exchanges  has  more  recently  been  remoyed  bj  the  Inclosure  Act. 

•  Final  General  Report,  32nd  Report,  part  i.  pp.4 — 6.  The  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry,  in  their  3rd  Report,  dated  Idth  January,  1820,  stated,**  We  think 
it  our  duty  to  observe,  that  the  irregularity  which  frequently  occurs  in 
filling  up  the  places  of  deceased  trustees  is  productive  of  great  incon- 
venience, —  the  management  of  charitable  funds  being  in  many  instances, 
by  this  omission,  thrown  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  invested  with 
no  legal  authority.  In  the  case  of  the  small  charities,  the  formal  appoint- 
ment of  new  trustees  by  regular  instruments  is  often  prevented  by  the  want 
of  funds  to  defray  the  expense.  It  seems  highly  desirable  that  some  easier 
and  less  expensive  mode  should  be  devised  of  perpetuating  such  trusts.**-^ 
The  Thistee  Act,  18(>0,  has  mitigated  this  evil. 
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when  appointed."  **  Such  trustees  might  either  be  in- 
dividuals, and  the  vacancies  supplied  by  election,  or 
official  persons  empowered  to  take  in  succession  as  a 
Corporation.  There  are  a  great  number  of  charities  in 
which  no  persons  are  legally  invested  by  the  donor  with 
the  right  of  acting,  and  a  still  greater  number  where 
the  appointment  of  trustees  has  not  been  duly  renewed, 
and  the  funds  of  the  charities  are  often  inadequate  to 
the  expense  even  of  the  ordinary  conveyances,  still  more 
so  to  the  cost  of  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  Equity.  Cases 
also  frequently  occur  in  which  there  are  existing  trus- 
tees, who,  from  age  or  other  causes,  are  incompetent  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  where  it  is  important, 
for  the  security  and  efficiency  of  the  charity,  that  some 
means  should  exist  of  compelling  the  substitution  or 
addition  of  others." 

The  accumulation,  in  the  experience  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  of  instances  in  which  charitable  endowments 
failed  to  attain  any  useful  object,  either  from  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  funds,  the  failure  of  persons  qualified  by  the 
terms  of  the  trust  to  be  recipients  of  their  benefits,  and 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  charity  could  not  be 
legally  administered,  from  the  want  of  power  to  renew 
the  trustees,  or  from  neglect  of  such  renewal,  induced 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  George  Grey,  with  the  con- 
currence and  aid  of  Lord  Cottenham,  to  prepare  and 
introduce  to  Parliament  in  1 843,  a  Bill  "  for  the  better 
Application  of  certain  Charitable  Trusts  for  Purposes  of 
Education,"  which  is  printed  in  a  note.^ 

^  '^  Whereas  there  are  many  cases  of  endowed  schools  and  other  charitable 
trusts  for  purposes  of  education,  which,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  change  of 
circumstances,  and  other  causes,  have  become  and  are  in  a  great  degree 
useless  for  those  purposes,  and  in  which  the  objects  of  the  trust  would  be 
better  attained  by  some  alteration  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  same  : 
and  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  greater  facilities  should  be  granted  for 
effecting  such  alteration,  and  for  the  better  application  of  such  trusts  for 
the  purposes  of  education ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  Queen*s  most 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual 
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The  majority  of  the  small  charities  were  either  be- 
queathed expressly  for  "  education,"  or  in  general  tenns 

and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  any  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  stock  in  the  public  funds,  or  other  securities,  sum  or  sums 
of  money,  or  other  property  whatsoever,  the  annual  value  or  income  of 
which  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds,  shall  be  held  upon  any  chari- 
table trusts  for  purposes  of  education,  the  particular  object  of  which  trusts 
cannot  be  fully  and  effectually  attained,  firom  there  not  being  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  capable  and  desirous  of  partaking  of  the  benefit  of  such 
trusts,  or  from  the  inadequacy  of  such  trust  property,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty*s  Attorney-General,  and  any  trustee 
of  such  property,  or  other  peraon  in  the  possession  or  management  thereof^ 
or  interested  in  the  application  thereof,  to  lay  before  her  Majesty  in  council 
a  scheme  for  the  better  administration  and  application  of  such  trust  pro- 
perty, whereby  the  general  purposes  of  education  may  be  more  effectually 
advanced ;  and  such  scheme  may  be  adopted,  modified,  or  altered  in  suck 
manner  as  to  her  Majesty  in  council  shall  seem  meet  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid ;  and  any  scheme  which  shall  be  so  ultimately  approved  by  her 
Majesty  in  council  may  at  any  time  afterwards,  upon  such  application  as 
aforesaid,  be  set  aside  or  altered  as  to  her  Majesty  in  council  shall  seem 
meet,  with  a  view  to  the  more  efiectual  advancement  of  the  purposes 
aforesaid. 

'*  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  provisions  of  any  scheme  so  approved  by 
her  Majesty  in  council  shall,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  in  force,  be 
and  be  considered  as  the  trusts  upon  which  the  trust  property  to  which  such 
scheme  relates  is  held,  and  the  trustees  or  trustee  thereof  for  the  time  being 
shall  administer  the  same  accordingly. 

**  And  whereas  there  are  many  cases  of  charitable  trusts  for  purposes  of 
education,  in  which  no  power  has  been  provided  or  exists  of  appointing 
new  trustees,  or  of  keeping  up  the  succession  of  trustees  of  the  property 
comprised  in  such  trust,  and  the  necessary  expense  of  applying  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  these  purposes  is  greatly  injurious  to  and  often  destructive 
of  the  object  of  such  charities ;  be  it  enacted,  that  in  all  cases  of  charitable 
trusts  for  purposes  of  education,  in  which  the  annual  value  or  income  of 
the  trust  property  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds,  and  in  which  no 
]>ower  shall  exist  from  the  original  gift  or  foundation,  or  from  any  other 
instrument  or  authority,  of  appointing  new  trustees  or  of  keeping  up  the 
succession  of  trustees  of  the  property  comprised  in  such  trusts,  or  in  which 
any  such  power  shall,  from  any  cause,  have  become  incapable  of  being 
exercised,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  and  any 
trustee  of  such  trust  property,  or  other  person  in  the  possession  or  manage* 
ment  thereof,  or  interested  in  the  application  thereof,  to  lay  a  scheme  before 
her  Majesty  in  council  for  appointing  new  trustees  of  such  charity  property, 
and  for  keeping  up  the  succession  of  such  trustees ;  and  such  scheme  may 
be  adopted,  modified,  or  altered  in  such  manner  as  to  her  Majesty  in  council 
shall  seem  meet ;  and  any  scheme  which  shall  be  so  ultimately  approved  by 
her  Majesty  in  council  may,  at  any  time  afterwards,  upon  such  application 
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for  the  "  use  and  benefit  of  the  poor,"  or  for  "  pious 
and  charitable  uses."  Moreover,  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  endowments  for  education  can  only  be  efficiently  ad- 
ministered by  being  applied  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  some 
existing  School,  or  by  being  united  with  other  similar 
endowments  under  one  management,  or  by  being  aug- 
mented by  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  so  as  to 
enable  the  Trustees  to  erect  the  requisite  buildings,  and 
to  employ  certified  Teachers  and  Pupil  Teachers,  as  well 
as  to  admit  scholars  whose  instruction  is  improved  by 
means  of  subscriptions  and  school  pence.  All  such 
Schools  are  in  need  of  the  check  of  inspection,  and 
of  the  encouragement  of  the  public  aid.  There  are 
numerous  administrative  wants,  such  as  provisions  for 
the  removal  of  superannuated,  disabled,  and  incom- 
petent teachers  ^ —  inquiries  promoted  by  trustees  into 
neglect,  and  grievous  inefficiency  in  school  keeping  — 
arrangements  for  pensions  to  worn-out  Masters  —  and 
many  others  purely  scholastic  details  which  ought  to  be 
under  no  other  public  control  than  that  of  the  depart- 
ment charged  with  the  interests  of  public  education.  In 
many  charities,  the  funds  have  enormously  outgrown 
the  uses  for  which  they  were  destined  by  the  founder ; 

M  afbrestid,  be  lei  aside  or  altered  as  to  her  Majesty  in  council  shall  seem 
meet. 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  provisions  of  any  scheme  which  may  be  so 
approved  by  her  Majesty  in  council  shall,  whilst  the  same  shall  remain  in 
force,  be  binding  upon  all  parties,  and  shall  be  of  the  like  force  and  eficct 
as  if  the  same  had  been  inserted  in  the  original  gift,  or  formed  part  of  the 
foundation  of  such  trust ;  and  the  legal  estate  and  interest  of  and  in  any 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  and  other  property  comprised  in  such 
trust  shall  be  and  shall  be  considered  for  all  purposes  as  vested  in  the 
trustees  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  such  scheme,  as  fully 
and  effectually  as  if  such  legal  estate  and  interest  had  been  regularly  con- 
veyed and  assigned  to  such  trustees  from  the  person  or  persons  in  whom  the 
same  was  originally  vested. 

^^  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  any  municipal  corporation  to 
be  trustee  of  any  such  charity  property  as  aforesaid." 

'  See  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  Final  General 
Report,  vol.  xxxii.  part  i. 
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or  tbe  original  recipients  have  ceased  to  exist;  or 
the  objects  have  become  obsolete  or  impracticable ;  or 
modern  sentiment  and  opinion  declare  them  to  be  super- 
stitious —  or  experience  proves  that  they  are  mischiev- 
ous. For  the  administration  of  such  endowments,  new- 
schemes  are  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  it 
is  obvious,  that  aU  such  schemes  ought  to  be  prepared 
by  some  authority  exercising  a  general  control  over 
charitable  funds,  and  that,  as  they  generally  include  an 
appropriation  of  a  large  part  of  the  income  to  education, 
such  authority  should  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  This  concurrent 
action  would  be  maintained,  if  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  were  controlled  by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  if  the  Education  and  Charity  Committee 
were  represented  by  the  Lord  President  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  by  a  Vice-President  in  the  JHouse  of  Com- 
mons. The  organization  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  might  be  separated  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
its  permanent  staff  from  that  of  education.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  appoint  lawyers  of  great  eminence  as 
the  chief  responsible  officers  for  public  charities;  but 
the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  two  offices  would 
be  secured  by  their  subordination  to  the  same  political 
chiefs,  representing  them  in  both  Houses,  and  to  the 
same  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  consisting  of  re- 
sponsible officers  of  State. 

Such  a  department  would  secure  a  larger  amount  of 
public  confidence  than  a  separate  Commission,  because  it 
would  be  not  merely  under  the  check  of  public  opinion, 
but  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Parliament.  The 
Government,  represented  both  in  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  as  a  deliberative  and  controlling  power, 
and  in  its  President  and  Vice-President  as  an  executive 
authority,  would  be  responsible  both  for  all  the  General 
Minutes  of  the  two  Departments,  and  also  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  these  Minutes  were  administered.     For  the 
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success  of  such  a  department  in  reforming  the  abuses 
of  the  public  charities,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
invest  it  either  with  a  judicial  authority,  or  a  direct 
administrative  power.  Its  function  should  rather  be 
that  of  a  deliberative  body,  making  the  preliminary  in- 
quiries without  cost  to  the  charities,  and  enabling 
Judges  in  Charities  holding  local  Courts,  to  carry  into 
execution,  at  the  least  expense,  improvements  within  the 
scope  of  its  powers.  The  excessive  centralization  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  its  devouring  expensiveness, 
would  thus  be  avoided,  without  withdrawing  the  re- 
formation, of  abuses  from  the  public  adjudication  of  the 
Courts  of  Law,  or  subjecting  the  affairs  of  even  the 
smaller  public  charities,  to  the  summary  jurisdiction 
of  inferior  Courts,  unaided  by  a  responsible  public 
department. 

The  form  of  procedure  by  preliminary  inquiry,  and 
statement  to  the  Court  from  a  Commission,  have  the 
sanction  of  high  authority. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835 
recommended  (see  extract  from  their  report  in  ^  note 

^  ^  The  last  head  of  inquiry  upon  which  jour  Committee  are  to  report 
their  opinion,  yiz.  the  mode  bj  which  charity  funds  maj  be  most  efficiently, 
promptly,  and  economically  administered,  comprises  many  considerations  of 
great  interest  and  difficulty. 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  these  funds  amount  to  about  one  million  per 
annum,  it  is  obvious  that  their  proper  management  and  right  application 
are  matters  of  national  concern,  the  more  especially  as  the  objects  of  their 
appropriation  embrace,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  education  and  the  comfort 
of  the  people. 

**  Apart  from  those  special  cases  which  may  call  for  the  instant  inter- 
position of  a  Court,  your  Committee  are  inclined  to  recommend  that  the 
superintendence  and,  in  certain  cases,  the  administration  of  all  property 
devoted  to  charitable  uses  should  be  entrusted  to  a  permanent  Board  of 
.three  Conmiissioners,  or  some  other  independent  authority,  on  whom  should 
be  imposed  the  duty  of  superintendence  and  control  over  the  administration 
of  all  propeHy  devoted  to  charitable  uses :  that  such  Board  should  have 
authority  to  call  for,  from  time  to  lime,  and  enforce  a  return  or  an  account 
of  the  annual  funds  and  property  of  any  charitable  institution,  and  have 
power  to  summon  before  themselves,  or  other  persons  specially  authorized 
by  them,  all  parties  concerned  in  the  management  or  administration  of  any 
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below),  that  "  the  investigation  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances" should  be  referred  to  a  "  Board  '*  of  three 

charitable  institntion  or  funds ;  in  case  of  necessity  to  appoint  and,  upon 
adequate  cause  clearly  established,  to  remove  trustees ;  to  take  care  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  or  exchange  of  charity  property  be  effected  without  their 
concurrence,  and  that  all  funds  applicable  to  charitable  purposes  be  inyested 
upon  real  or  Goyemment  security ;  to  superintend  their  application ;  to 
suggest  and  (if  necessary)  to  enforce  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of 
all  documents  and  other  writings  relating  to  charity  estates ;  to  give  ac* 
quittances  in  discharge  of  all  payments  in  cases  where  no. competent  party 
can  be  found  to  give  the  same ;  to  audit  from  time  to  time  the  annual 
accounts  of  trustees  and  other  persons  administering  [charity  property ;  to 
have  the  power  of  removing  masters  and  ushers,  and  to  sanction  the  salaries 
to  be  paid  to  them,  as  also  such  allowances  upon  their  retirement  as  the 
circumstances  may  require  and  the  funds  will  admit;  such  power  to  be 
exercised  and  such  sanction  given  concurrently  with  visitors,  where  any 
such  exist;  and  generally  to  authorize  such  arrangements  as  shall  appear 
calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  the  founder ;  and  in  cases  in  which  that 
object  is  useless  or  unattainable,  to  suggest  such  other  appropriation  as  may 
appear  desirable.  The  Board  to  be  empowered  to  suggest  schemes  for  the 
government  of  all  charities,  and  for  the  management  of  all  estates  and  funds 
belonging  to  such  charities,  and  to  correct  any  abuses  therein,  subject  to 
the  like  concurrence  in  cases  where  there  are  special  visitors ;  and  in  cases 
where  parties  are  willing,  the  Board  to  be  empowered,  by  themselves  or 
others  duly  authorized  by  them,  to  adjudicate  and  finally  determine  all  dis- 
putes respecting  conflicting  claims  and  accounts.  Trustees  to  be  indemnified 
for  the  acts  which  they  may  perform  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

**  In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  and  delay  inseparable  from  the  present 
mode  of  administering  legal  remedies,  as  also  to  encourage  summary  ar- 
rangements, and  for  facilitating  proceedings  in  cases  where  such  are  indis- 
pensable, your  Committee  recommend,  that  no  proceedings  in  equity  be 
instituted  until  the  case  has  been  investigated  by  such  Board,  who  shall,  if 
necessary,  certify  to  the  Attorney-General  or  Solicitor- General  that  the  case 
appears  to  them  such  as  to  require  legal  interposition. 

*^  In  cases  where  the  parties,  notwithstanding  such  suggestions,  insist  upon 
proceedings  at  law  or  in  equity,  theBoard  of  Commissioners  shall  be  directed 
to  certify  the  special  circumstances  to  the  Court.  It  appears  to  your  Com- 
mittee advisable  that  the  Court  may,  in  such  and  all  other  charity  cases,  be 
empowered  to  refer  the  investigation  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  to  such 
Board,  who  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Court.  Your  Committee  would  also 
suggest  that,  with  the  view  of  securing  permanently  the  full  benefits  of  the 
Chanty  Commission  Inquiry,  and  a  constant  and  uniform  superintendence 
over  the  administration  of  all  charitable  institutions,  such  Board  shall  be 
duly  authorized,  in  cases  where  it  may  appear  necessary,  to  call  from  all 
proper  persons  for  certain  returns,  to  be  specified  in  a  schedule  similar  in 
purport  to  the  precedent  adopted  in  the  26th  Geo.  III.  c.  58.,  which  pro- 
vides for  returns  in  the  following  particulars :  —  The  name  of  the  person 
who  gave  any  charity ;  when  given ;  whether  by  deed  or  will;  for  what 
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Commissioners,  ^'who  should  report  thereon  to  the 
CJourt."  Lord  Lyndhurst's  bill  of  1846  would  have 
restricted  not  only  the  preliminary  inquiry,  but  the 
judicial  decision,  without  appeal,  to  a  commission,  in  all 
charities  under  lOOL  per  annum.  The  Charity  Com- 
mission of  1849,  in  their  bills  of  1850-51,  gave  power 
to  proceed  before  the  blaster,  upon  a  statement  of  facts, 
verified  by  affidavit,  in  all  charities  whose  income  is 
above  30/.,  but  under  100/.  per  annum. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  consider  in  detail  the 
constitution  of  a  department  for  public  charities,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  bring  under  review  other  defects  and 
abuses  for  which  a  remedy  is  required. 

It  is  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  that  the 

purpose  given ;  whether  in  land  or  monej ;  in  whom  the  same  is  now 
Tested ;  the  amount  in  monej ;  and  annual  produce.  To  these  your  Com- 
mittee would  add,  the  number  and  names  of  the  present  trustees ;  with 
whom  the  title-deeds  of  anjr  charitj  are  deposited ;  and  how  the  income  is 
applied. 

^*  With  respect  to  those  charities  connected  with  educatbn,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  ascertain,  among  other  objects  — 
**  When  and  bj  whom  the  school  was  founded : 
^*  The  original  endowment,  and  present  amount  of  it : 
"  Whether  any  subsequent  endowments  have  been  made,  and  by  whom 

and  to  what  amount : 
^^  Whether  these  endowments  are  in  land,  or  otherwise,  and  where  situate  : 
"  Whether  there  are  any  existing  statutes  and  ordinances  : 
**  Whether  the  school  is  open  to  the  children  of  the  town  or  parish  inde- 
finitely, free  of  expense,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  scholars  only,  or 
by  place  of  nativity,  or  otherwise : 
"  The  number  of  boys  admitted  upon  the  foundation,  and  how  many 
others  arc  usually  educated  at  the  school : 

"  At  what  age  the  boys  are  admitted,  and  how  long  they  remain  without 

superannuation  : 
"  The  form  of  admission,  and  who  are  the  persons  that  nominate  : 
**  The  routine  of  education  prescribed : 
"  Tlie  number  of  exhibitions,  scholarships,  or  other  university  advantages, 

and  the  amount  of  each : 
«*  To  what  colleges  boys  are  usually  sent,  and  the  number  enjoying  such 

special  advantage  at  each  school : 
"  The  master's  name,  and  the  number  of  ushers  employed  by  him,  and 

the  salary  and  emoluments  of  each  respectively : 
"  Whether  the  head  master  takes  pupils,  and  what  is  the  annual  cLgrgo 

for  the  board  and  education  of  each  boy." 
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accounts  ^  of  public  charities  should  be .  kept  in  some 
regular  form,  and  that  a  certified  copy  of  them  should 
be  deposited  annually  with  the  Clerk  of  the  County 
Court,  to  be  open  in  his  office  to  public  inspection,  where 
copies  should -be  procurable  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  ac- 
counts thus  certified  should  be  periodically  transmitted 
to  the  Chaxity  Department,  and  by  them  laid  before 
Parliament. 

In  any  case  in  which  such  audit  was,  upon  due  repre- 
sentation, deemed  to  be  incomplete,  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  might  have  power  to  direct  a  special 
investigation  under  the  warrant  of  the  Privy  Council, 
by  an  officer  empowered  to  call  for  all  necessary  docu- 
ments, and  to  take  evidence  on  oath.  The  result  of 
such  inquiries  should  also  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
published. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  by  such  means  alone,  a 
large  amount  of  funds  now  applicable  to  public  edu- 
cation, from  small  charities,  might  be  recovered  from 
unjust  appropriation,  from  abuse,  neglect,  or  the  misuse 
arising  from  ignorance  or  apathy. 

Besides  the  charities  bequeathed  expressly  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  there  are  others  left  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  in  general  terms,  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  held  to  be  applicable  to  education,  and 
which,  in  the  schemes  approved  by  that  Court,  have 
frequently  been  so  applied.  Not  unfrequently  such  en- 
dowments were,  in  the  first  instance,  small  in  amount ; 
but,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  thriving  town  or  port,  this  value  has 
been  so  greatly  augmented  as  to  occasion  the  greatest 
embarrassment  to  the  trustees.  ^ 

"  We  have  frequently  had  occasion,"  ^  say  the  Com* 
missioners  of  Inquiry,  "  in  our  Reports,  to  make  re- 

*  See  First  Report  of  Charity  Commission  of  1849,  p.  4. 

•  Final  General  Report,  in  i32d  Report,  part  i.  pp.  4 — G. 
'  Final  General  Report,  vol.  xzxii.  port  i.    ' 
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marks  on  the  indiscriminate  distribation  of  charities,  in 
sums  too  small  to  confer  any  real  benefit,  and  without 
any  care  in  the  selection  of  proper  objects." 

*^  These  remarks  have  been  usually  called  for  with 
regard  to  charities  left  for  the  poor  of  any  particular 
district  in  general  terms,  no  specific  application  being 
pointed  out  by  the  donor.  We  have  found  that  the 
distributors  of  many  of  these  charities  have  acted  either 
under  the  notion  that  the  term  "  Poor  "  must  necessa- 
rily mean  every  poor  person,  or  from  fear  of  giving  ofiencc 
by  exclusion,  and  have  carried  their  views  to  such  an 
extent  that  charities  of  large  amount  are  sometimes 
given  away  in  sums  less  than  sixpence.  These  indis- 
criminate distributions  occasionally  create  considerable 
riot  and  disturbance,  and  the  money  received  is  often 
expended  at  public  houses  in  the  neighbourhood." 

Rather  than  follow  so  pernicious  a  custom,  the  trus- 
tees have  transferred  the  income  annually  to  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  in  aid  of  the  parish  rates.  In 
cases  in  which  this  has  not  been  done,  some  rural 
parishes  have  been  morally  ruined  by  the  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  such  charities.  Though  huts  have  accumu- 
lated on  the  common,  the  rent  of  cottages  has  risen  to 
three  or  four  times  their  value;  so  that  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  road,  at  the  parochial  boundary,  similar  dwellings 
have  let  for  21.  and  9Z.  per  annum,  according  as  they 
were  within  the  parish  or  not.  In  this  way  the  charity 
operated  as  a  benefit  to  the  owners  of  cottage  property. 
Bastardy  and  felony  have  increased.  Beer  houses  have 
been  multiplied,  and  the  population  generally  become  so 
corrupt,  that  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  respectable 
laity  have  declared  the  parish  to  be  a  public  nui- 
sance. Yet  without  an  expensive  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  which  the  relator  would  be  exposed 
to  the  utmost  violence  of  public  odium,  if  not  to  the 
risk  of  property  or  life  itself,  evils  so  monstrous  could 
not  be  corrected.    When  such  cases  have  been  brought 
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before  the  Court,  a  scheme  has  been  approved,  de- 
voting a  large  part  of  the  endowment  to  the  education 
of  the  poor.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  unless  some 
public  department  sustain  the  responsibility  of  taking 
the  initiative  in  such  cases,  evils  of  this  kind  will  often 
pass  uncorrected,  until  they  become  intolerable. 

In  other  cases  a  smaU  property  may  have  been  left 
for  some  use,  which,  though  innocent,  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  appropriation  of  a  greatly  increased 
annual  value.  Mr.  Fearon,  secretary  to  the  Charity 
Commission  created  in  1849,  related  to  me  the  following 
facts :  —  A  tobacconist  left  a  field,  with  directions  that 
the  rental  should  be  held  in  trust  to  supply  six  poor 
women  with  snuff  at  Barthelemy  tide.  The  field  became 
valuable  building  land,  and  the  annual  rent  increased 
to  a  very  large  amount.  To  apply  such  an  income  to 
such  a  use  was  obviously  absurd. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry^  represent -that  "it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  if  there  were  some  compe- 
tent authority  to  direct  the  application  of  charities  of 
this  description  to  the  purposes  of  education,  or  to  some 
other  substantial  benefit  of  the  poor ;  and  if  such  cha- 
rities are  disposed  of  in  money,  or  clothing,  or  other 
articles,  that  such  poor  as  maintain  themselves  without 
assistance  from  the  parish  rates  should  be  preferred." 

In  another  case  a  charity  was  applicable  to  various 
public  objects,  but  the  interference  of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  required.  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  a  person  in  authority  with  reference  to  certain  of 
the  institutions  aided  by  this  charity,  represented  that 
he  should  insist  on  a  strict  and  literal  adherence  to  the 
intentions  of  the  testator.  It  was  observed  to  him 
that  this  might  be  inconvenient^,  inasmuch  as  a  body 
of  statutes  and  ordinances  prepared  with  the  consent 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  day  (Edwin  Sandys),  and  entered 

*  Final  General  Report,  vol.  xxxli.  part  i. 

*  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  26tli  Report,  p.  633. 
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in  the  ancient  school  book,  with  his  signature  in  token 
of  his  concurrence,  contained  the  foUowing  ordinance : 
^'  YI.  Also  that  the  schoolmaster  should  and  might  have 
and  take  the  profits  of  all  such  cockfights  and  potations 
as  are  commonly  used  in  schools."  These  statutes  are 
dated  7th  March  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

On  the  class  of  cases  to  which  this  latter  example 
belongs,  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  remark^,  "  We 
have  also  to  observe  on  the  want  of  a  competent  juris- 
diction attended  with  less  expense  and  delay  than  an 
application  to  a  Court  of  Equity,  or  to  Parliament,  to 
Vary  the  directions  of  the  founder,  when  a  strict  con- 
formity therewith  is  impracticable  or  unsuitable  to  the 
altered  state  of  society.  The  institutions  in  which  the 
directions  of  the  founder  are  most  obviously  unsuited 
to  the  present  times,  are  various  hospitals  established 
originally  for  keeping  up  certain  religious  or  supersti- 
tious observances,  as  Well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
few  poor  persons.  The  principal  establishments  of  this 
description  may  form  a  fit  subject  for  the  separate  con- 
sideration of  Parliament ;  but  the  want  of  such  a  juris* 
diction  as  above  mentioned  is  more  frequently,  and  in 
some  respects  more  strongly,  exemplified  by  the  state 
of  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  which  instruction  is  limited 
to  the  dead  languages,  or  extended  to  other  branches 
of  education,  only  on  terms  which  exclude  such  chil- 
dren as  were  immediate  objects  of  the  foundation.  *  But 
there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  directions  of 
the  founder  require  attention,  or  in  which  schemes  for 
the  better  administration  of  the  funds,  or  orders  for 
the  correction  of  evils,  in  the  management  of  the  cha- 
rity, may  be  requisite,  while  the  funds  are  insufficient 

'  Final  General  Report  of  the  Commissionen  of  Inquirj  concerning 
Charities,  d2nd  Report,  part  vi.  pp.  4 — 6. 

'  A  partial  remedy  for  this  eyil,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  Qrammar  Schools, 
has  been  provided  by  the  Act  9  and  4  Vict.  c.  77. 
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to  bear  the  expense  of  the  proceedings  at  present  ne* 
cessary  for  attaining  this  object." 

The  remedy  for  the  evils  thus  described  by  the  Com- 
missioners, consists  in  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  of 
Cy  pres,  beyond  the  limits  within  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  could  now  sanction  its  application. 

The  difficulty  respecting  such  extension  lies  in  de- 
termining the  proper  place  in  which  to  deposit  the 
necessary  power.  The  waste  and  mischief  arising  from 
the  present  application  of  these  charitable  funds  are  no- 
torious, and  both  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  recognized 
the  claims,  which  the  humbler  classes  have  upon  these 
endowments,  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

Parliament  might  not  be  disposed  to  confide  either  to 
any  Court,  or  to  any  executive  department,  such  a  power 
to  divert  from  their  original  purposes  the  larger  chari- 
ties, though  such  uses  may  have  become  impracticable, 
obsolete,  or  pernicious,  and  though  they  might  be  most 
benecfiially  paplied  to  education. 

But  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  might  an- 
nually report  to  Parliament  those  cases,  in  which  they 
recommended  a  departure  from  the  objects  of  the  founda- 
tion, greater  than  that  which  could  be  sanctioned  in  a 
Court  of  Equity.  The  whole  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent administration  of  the  charity,  and  the  scheme  for 
the  future  application  of  its  funds,  would  thus  be 
brought  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  both 
Houses,  and  a  Public  Act  might  be  brought  in,  as 
under  the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  to  effect,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  the  proposed  changes. 

If  this  were  done  with  the  authority  of  a  public  de- 
partment coimected  with  the  Privy  Council,  and  repre- 
sented in  both  Houses  by  a  Minister  of  State,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  every  such  proposal  would  be 
the  subject  of  the  most  searching  inquiry  and  grave  de- 
liberation, before  it  was  reported  to  Parliament,  and 
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when  made,  would  be  sustained  by  the  authority  of  the 
Government. 

With  respect  to  charities  under  30/.  per  annum,  the 
application  of  the  income  to  new  and  analogous  uses, 
when  the  original  trust  had  become  impracticable  or 
mischievous,  might,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities,  be  determined  by  the 
Court  having  jurisdiction  over  such  foundations,  or  by 
the  Court  in  the  next  degree  superior. 

Much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the 
powers  with  which  the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
ought  to  be  clothed,  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  proposals 
made  to  Parliament  by  successive  Ministries. 

Overlooking  for  the  moment  the  two  short  Bills 
already  quoted  in  preceding  notes,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  confer  on  the  Privy  Council  a  limited  adminis- 
trative authority,  for  the  regulation  of  the  smaller 
charities  left  expressly  for  education,  our  attention  is  ar- 
rested by  two  measures,  both  on  account  of  their  com- 
prehensiveness, and  the  difference  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  founded,  as  well  as  the  high  *  authority 
by  which  they  were  sanctioned. 

^  In  1844,  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndburst  introdaced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  "  For  securing  the  due  Administration  of  Charitable  Trusts  in  Eng- 
land." This  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  22nd  July,  1844,  but  proceeded 
no  further  in  that  session.  It  was  again  presented,  and  read  a  first  time  on 
the  7th  April,  1845.  It  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  22nd  May,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  Sdect  Committee  of  the  Lords,  who  reported  in  favour  of  it,  with 
amendments.  Having  been  read  a  third  time  on  the  30th  June,  without 
division,  iu  the  Lords,  it  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  Commons  on  the  1st 
July,  1845,  but  proceeded  no  further.  Lord  Lyndhurst's  third  Bill  was 
read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  19th  February,  1846,  and 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  two  on  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  introduced,  in  1847,  a  Bill  to  incorporate  the 
treasurers  of  County  Courts,  and  to  enable  trustees  of  all  charities  to  apply 
to  those  Courts  for  an  order  vesting  the  property  in  such  treasurers.  Nothing 
was  done  on  this  Bill. 

It  was  followed  by  the  Bills  of  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  all  brought  in  either 
by,  or  under  the  sanction  of  Lord  Cottenham ;  but  they  made  little  pro- 
gress. 

The  last  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  8tb, 
1850|  and  a  second  time  on  April  9th,  and  committed.    It  was  discussed  iu 
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One  of  these  measures  was  introduced  by  Lord  I*ynd. 
hurst,  with  various  modifications,  in  the  successive 
Sessions  of  1844,  1845,  and  1846 ;  and  the  other  by 
Lord  Cottenham,  in  1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1850 :  but 
they  failed  to  pass  into  law. 

They  both  aimed  to  afford  the  largest  amount  of  re- 
lief to  the  smaller  charities.  By  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Bill 
of  1846,  the  Commissioners  "^ere  to  have  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  charities  with  incomes  not  exceeding  lOQl. 
per  annum.  Lord  Cottenham's  Bill  gave  a  summary 
jurisdiction  to  Masters  in  Chancery,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  charities  with  revenues  exceeding  30/.,  and  not 
exceeding  100/.;  and  to  County  Courts,  for  those  whose 
incomes  did  not  exceed  30/.  per  annum. 

Both  attempted  to  break  down  the  excessive  centrali- 
zation and  ruinous  expensiveness  of  the  present  remedies 
for  abuses,  by  creating  a  jurisdiction  with  summary 
powers  capable  of  acting  locally.  For  the  small  chari- 
ties, any  measure  short  of  this  would  perpetuate  a  denial 
of  justice.  Lord  Lyndhurst's  third  Bill  created,  for  this 
purpose,  a  Board  of  three  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  also  to  appoint  two 
Inspectors  of  Charities.  It  was  the  obvious  intention 
of  this  measure,  that  the  Inspectors  should  be  employed 
in  the  majority  of  the  necessary  examinations,  and  that, 
on  their  report,  and  on  correspondence  with  the  parties 
locally  interested,  the  Commissioners  should  issue  their 
orders. 

But  on  receiving  information  of  abuse  in  any  charity 
not  exceeding  100/.  per  annum,  the  Commissioners 
might  hold  a  Court  in  the  neighbourhood,  cite  before 
them  any  officers  of  the  trust  and  other  persons,  and  on 
their  evidence  (s.  23.)  on  oath  (s.  24.)  issue  such  order 

ft  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  20fch  June,  1850,  and  read  a  third 
time  on  the  25th  July.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill  was  read  a  first 
lime  on  the  29th  July,  and  was  withdrawn  by  Lord  Brougham  (by  what 
authority  does  not  appear)  on  the  5  th  August,  1850,  on  account  of  the 
advanced  period  of  the  session. 
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as  they  might  think  fit  thereon^  for  the  payment  of 
money  belonging  to  the  charity  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiyer  or  trastee,  or  for  the  fiiture  management  of 
the  estate,  or  to  establish,  with  the  consent  of  the  special 
visitor,  a  scheme  for  the  application  of  the  revenues. 
Their  order  was  to  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  snb- 
ject  to  any  review,  unless  the  Commissioners  should 
think  fit  to  rehear  it,  which  they  might  do  within  two 
months  of  their  first  decision,     (s.  19.) 

In  such  smaller  charities,  they  might  remove  trus- 
tees (s.  14.)  and  appoint  others  (s.  13.) ;  and  if  it  should 
appear  to  the  Commissioners,  that  the  property  could 
not  be  applied  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donor 
f  8. 19.),  they  might,  with  the  consent  of  the  special  visitor, 
if  any  (or  in  Church  of  England  charities  having  no 
visitor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bishop),  settle  a 
scheme  for  the  application  of  the  funds  to  any  such 
charitoble  purpose  as  they  might  think  fit. 

Besides  these  summary  powers,  with  respect  to  chari- 
ties whose  income  did  not  exceed  lOOZ.  per  annum,  the 
Commissioners  were  to  exercise  certain  general  powers 
affecting  all  charities. 

They  might  authorize  the  sale,  mortgage,  or  exchange 
of  charity  lands,  or  the  grant  of  building  leases,  or  of 
leases  of  mines,  which  were  to  be  valid  for  all  purposes. 
Mr.  Senior*  remarks  that  this  power  would  extend  to 
one  fifkieth  of  the  cultivated  land  of  England ;  but  the 
need  of  such  a  power  for  so  vast  an  amount  of  property, 
is  surely  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  department  authorized  to  exercise  it  at  little 
cost. 

The  accounts  of  charities  were  to  be  kept  in  such 
form  as  might  be  determined  by  the  Conunissioners 
(s.  52.) ;  statements  of  receipt  and  expenditure  were  to 
be  annually  transmitted  to  them  (s.  68.) ;  copies  of  all 

*  Edinburgh  Review^  "  Administration  of  Charitable  Tmsta." 
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conveyances  executed  aftel*  the  pasding  of  the  Act  were 
to  be  sent  to  them  for  registration  (s.  56.)  ;  and  they 
might  require  copies  of  previous  muniments.  All  such 
documents  were  to  be  open  to  inspection.  Trustees 
were  to  be  indemnified  for  all  acts  done  under  order  of 
the  Commissioners,  (s.  58.) 

They  were  also  to  have  power  to  appoint  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  trustees  for  the  management  of 
municipal  charities,  and  in  other  subordinate  matters 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize. 

Lord  Cottenham's  Bill  of  1850  would  have  created,  as 
has  been  said  ;  a  sunmiary  jurisdiction  in  the  Masters  in 
Chancery,  for  the  administration  of  charities  with  in-* 
comes  exceeding  30/.  and  not  exceeding  100/.;  and  a 
jurisdiction  in  the  County  Courts,  for  those  with  incomes 
not  exceeding  30/. 

The  orders  of  the  Masters  were  to  be  final,  and 
without  appeal ;  but  the  orders  of  the  County  Courts 
were  to  be  subject  to  appeal,  provided  that  security 
were  given  by  the  appellant  for  the  costs,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Judge  who  had  made  the  order,  and  by 
whom  the  appeal  was  granted.  Such  appeals,  there* 
fore,  in  small  charities,  would  seldom  have  been  un-^. 
dertaken. 

The  Masters  were  to  proceed  upon  petition ;  and  they 
might,  by  special  reports  or  orders,  raise  any  questions 
of  doubt,  and  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Chan* 
eery,  in  a  cheap  and  summary  way. 

The  Judges  of  the  County  Courts  were  to  have  juris- 
diction, upon  application  in  writing  from  any  person  so 
authorized  under  the  Act:  they  could  not  vary  any 
order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  before  issuing  any 
order,  or  approving  a  scheme,  the  particulars  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Notice,  by  advertisement,  was  to  be  given,  before  any 
scheme  should  be  appnoved ;  and  where  any  application 
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to  a  County  Court  related  to  the  removal  or  appointment 
of  a  trustee,  or  settling  a  scheme,  if  any  trustee  gave 
notice  of  his  desire  that  the  matter  should  he  heard  hy 
a  Master  in  Chancery,  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court 
was  to  proceed  no  further. 

Orders  of  County  Courts  might  he  rescinded,  or  varied 
hy  the  same  Court,  hut  were  to  be  final  and  without 
appeal,  excepting  as  was  provided  in  the  Act.  Persons 
aggrieved  might,  within  seven  days  after  issue  of  the 
order,  give  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  was  to  be  allowed,  if  the  appellant  became  bound 
with  two  sureties  for  the  payment  of  costs. 

The  lands  of  any  charity  having  no  trustees,  might 
be  vested  by  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
Master,  or  the  County  Court  (as  the  case  might  be),  in 
the  treasurer  of  the  County  Court;  but  the  County 
Courts  were  not  to  try  titles. 

The  Judge  of  a  County  Court,  in  the  case  of  trustees 
holding  money  belonging  to  a  charity  subject  to  his 
jurisdiction,  or  on  the  application  of  a  person  in  charge 
of  charitable  funds,  whether  subject  to  his  jurisdiction  or 
not,  might  order  the  payment  of  such  monies  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  County  Court,  whose  receipt  was  to  be 
a  discharge. 

The  treasurers  of  the  County  Courts  were  incorpo- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  taking,  holding,  and  trans- 
ferring property,  under  the  Act,  as  bare  trustees,  but 
they  could  not  interfere  in  its  management. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Judges  in  Equity 
might  make  orders  regulating  proceedings  in  County 
Courts. 

The  existing  Charity  Commission  was  appointed 
under  the  Sign  Manual,  on  the  18th  September,  1849, 
"  to  inquire  into  those  cases  wliich  were  investigated, 
and  reported  upon  by  the  former  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, but  not  certified  to  the  Attorney-General,  and 
to  report  what  proceedings,  if  any,  should  be  taken 
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thereupon."    It  is  unpaid,  and  Las  only  one  bfficer,  who 
is  honorary. 

Their  inquiries  soon  satisfied  them  that  the  old 
abuses  still  exist  to  a  very  wide  extent,  and  that  there 
are  no  sufficient  means  by  which  they  can  be  effectually 
remedied.  They  were  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  these 
evils  could  only  be  cured  by  the  establishment,  under 
legislative  authority,  of  a  public  and  permanent  power, 
which  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising 
all  these  charitable  trusts.  They  made  their  first 
Keport  to  the  Crown  on  the  25th  March,  1850 ;  which 
was  laid  before  Parliament  in  that  Session,  and  printed. 

In  this  Report,  they  gave  a  brief  outline  of  some  of 
the  provisions  which  they  considered  desirable  in  an 
enactment,  then  recommended  by  them. 

A  Bill  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  these  sugges- 
tions, and  submitted  both  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  to  the  Home  Secretary,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  to  the  then  Vice  Chancellor  Sir  George  Turner. 

The  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  which 
they  state  that  they  had  prepared  a  Bill  and  submitted 
it  to  the  Grovemment,  is  dated  the  29th  May,  1851 ; 
shortly  after  which  period  it  was  laid  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  printed. 

This  Report  contains  a  sjniopsis  of  certain  cases  which 
had  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  illus- 
trating the  defects  and  abuses  for  which  a  remedy  was 
required.  This  synopsis  is  printed  for  the  information 
of  the  reader,  in  Appendix  E. 

The  Bill  thus  prepared  was  presented,  and  read  a 
first  time,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2nd  June,  1851. 
It  was  read  a  second  time,  without  opposition,  on  the 
26th  June,  when  it  received  the  support  of  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Derby.  It  was  then  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  twenty-four  Peers,  which  sat  nine 
days.  The  third  reading  passed  with  no  division,  and 
with  little  opposition.  It  went  down  to  the  Commons, 
and  was  read  a  first  time  on  the  Slst  July;  but  the 
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Session  being  then  almost  at  an  end,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  proceed  further  with  it. 

The  Bill,  as  presented  by  the  Commissioners  in  the 
Session  of  1852,  differs  in  no  important  particular  from 
the  Bill  sent  down  to  the  Commons  in  the  Session  of 
1851.  It  was  read  a  first  time  on  the  20th  February, 
a  second  time  on  the  15th  March,  and  then  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  26th :  when, 
on  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  moving 
that  Mr.  Speaker  leave  the  chair,  and  making  his  state- 
ment of  the  case,  the  House  went  into  Committee  on 
the  Bill ;  but,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  Session,  the  measure  made  no  further  progress. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  steps  by  which  successive  Administrations, 
and  Commissions  informed  by  the  Committees  and  the 
discussions  of  Parliament,  have  approached  the  solution 
of  this  great  question,  I  have  appended  ^  an  abstract  of 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Feam,  the  secretary  to  the  Charity  Commisaion, 
fot  the  following  abstract  of  their  Bill :  -* 

l9t.-^T%i  prapoied  CVwimtfttafi,  <md  iU  Powers, 

There  are  to  be  not  less  than  five  Commistioners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (who  are  incorporated),  with  a  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
clerks.  Three  Commissioners  to  be  a  quorum.  Two  only  of  the  Commis- 
sioners are  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  paid ;  but  power  is  given  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  appoint  a  third  paid  Commissioner,  if  circumstances  require, 
and  the  fund  is  sufficient.  The  first  paid  Commissioner's  salary  to  be  not 
exceeding  2000^.,  that  of  the  second  paid  Commissioner  not  exceeding  1200^., 
and  of  the  third,  if  appointed,  the  same  as  the  second.  The  secretary's  salary 
not  exceeding  800^.,  that  of  the  treasurer  not  exceeding  700/.  The  whole 
of  these  salaries,  and  other  expenses  of  the  Commbsion,  to  be  paid  out  of  a 
fund  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  charities,  as  after-mentioned. 
•  The  Commissioners  are  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  management  of 
all  charities  in  England  and  Wales. 

They  are  also  to  entertain  applications  from  trustees  and  others,  for  their 
opinion  and  advice ;  and  persons  acting  on  their  opinion  and  advice  are  indem- 
nified ;  but  power  is  given  for  enabling  persons  to  obtain  a  judicial  revision, 
where  advice  of  Commissioners  has  been  given. 

For  giving  effect  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners,  they  are  in- 
vested with  powers  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  examining  on 
oath^  &c. 

Whenever  the  Commissioners  consider  it  desirable  that  legal  proceedings 
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the  Bill  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Charity  Com- 
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sUould  be  taken  with  respect  to  any  charitjr,  they  are  empowered  to  certify 
the  case  to  the  Attorney-General,  in  order  that  he  may  take  such  proceed- 
ings as  he  may  consider  necessary. 

By  a  subsequent  provision  (s.  60.},  power  is  given  to  the  Attorney- 
General  to  petition  under  the  Romilly  Act ;  and  (by  s.  61.),  if  any  pro- 
ceedings taken  by  the  Attorney-General,  on  the  certificate  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, be  substantially  unsuccessful,  the  Courts  are  empowered  to  award 
eoatfl  to  the  parties  proceeded  against,  such  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Charity  Commission. 

As  a  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Commission,  the  Bill  imposes 
a  charge  not  exceeding  twopence  in  the  pound  on  the  gross  annual  income 
of  every  charity  which  amounts  to  lOf.  in  annual  value,  with  a  proviso 
limiting  the  maximum  annual  amount,  to  be  paid  by  any  one  chanty  to  50/. ; 
and  particular  endowments  belonging  to  one  charity,  are  to  be  treated,  for  the 
purpose  of  assessment,  as  part  of  the  general  endowment. 
*  N.B.  It  has  been  calculated  that  «uch  an  assessment  will  produce  the 
annual  sum  of  8i>00/.  at  least. 

Provisions  as  to  management  of  the  fund.  —An  important  alteration  of  the 
law  is  proposed  to  be  effected  by  sections  27.,  28.,  and  29.,  by  providing 
that  no  proceedings  as  to  any  charity  shall  be  taken  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery [or  in  a  District  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  County  Court,  or  before  a 
Master],  except  by  the  Attorney- General,  acting  ex  officio,  without  notice 
being  previously  given  to  the  Commissioners,  and  without  their  certificate 
being  obtained  allowing  such  proceedings.  This  provision  will  tend  ma- 
terially to  obviate  the  mischievous  tendency  and  effects  of  relators*  suits. 

Receipts  for  money  payable  under  the  Act  are  to  be  free  of  st-omp  duty. 
The  ooirespondence,  &c.  of  the  Commissioners  is  to  be  free  of  postage ; 
their  accounts  are  to  be  audited,  and  they  are  to  report  annually  to  Par- 
liament 
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Where  charities  whose  gross  annual  income  exceeds  80/.  and  does  not 
exceed  lOOZ.  require  relief,  and  such  relief  can  now  be  obtained  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  powers  are  given  to  proceed  before  the  Master  in  Chancery 
in  rotation,  upon  a  statement  of  facts  verified  by  affidavit. 

In  similar  cases  of  charities  whose  gross  annual  income  does  not  excee<l 
30/.,  powers  are  given  to  proceed  in  the  District  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  and 
County  Courts,  subject,  however,  to  the  control  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, who  may  direct  which  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  and  may  also 
direct  any  such  case  to  be  taken  before  a  higher  tribunal  in  the  first 
instance. 

And  as  to  new  schemes,  or  the  removal  or  appointment  of  trustees,  the 
decision  of  the  District  Court  of  Bankruptcy  or  County  Court  Judge  is  not 
to  be  valid  until  confirmed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  public  notice  is  to  be 
given  before  application  to  Court. 

A  right  of  appeal,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  is  given 
against  the  decision  of  the  Master,  District  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  or  County 
Court  Judge. 

o  4 
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I  avoid  introducing  an  account  of  these  provisions  into 
the  text;  because  as  I  freely  avail  myself  of  them  in  the 
suggestions  which  are  oflfered  in  succeeding  pages,  re- 
specting an  enactment  in  part  founded  upon  them,  and 

When  the  trustees  of  any  charity,  not  exceeding  301.  in  annual  value, 
cannot  be  discovered,  the  dry  legaJ  estate  may  be  vested  in  the  Charity 
Commissioners  by  an  order  of  the  Court  having  jurisdicUon. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  empowered  to  make  orders  for  regulating  the 
proceedings  before  the  Master,  or  in  the  District  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  or 
County  Courts  under  the  Act. 

There  are  special  provisions  declaring  that  trustees  of  charities,  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  persons  of  particular  religions,  shall  be  of  the  same 
religion ;  reserving  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  England  as  they  now  exists 
by  construction  of  law  with  reference  to  charities,  for  the  exclusive  or 
special  benefit  of  members  of  the  same  church.  That  no  powers  of  applica- 
tion cy  pres  shall  be  given  by  this  Act,  except  such  as  can  now  be  exercised 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Zrd. — Further  FaciUHes  and  Powers  for  the  Regulation  and  Management  of 

Charities  in  generaL 

Trustees  ore  required  to  make  out  and  deliver  a  statement  of  their 
accounts  annually  to  the  Clerk  of  the  nearest  County  Court,  where  such 
accounts  are  to  be  open  to  public  inspection ;  and  also  to  send  a  duplicate 
or  copy  of  such  statement  to  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

Provisions  are  also  contained  in  the  Bill, 
For  facilitating  the  sale  and  exchange  of  charity  lands,  and 
Redemption  of  rents  charged  on  such  lands. 
For  vesting  the  legal  estate  in  the  trustees  of  any  charity  appointed  by  the 

order  of  any  Court,  and  in  municipal  trustees  without  any  conveyance. 
Giving  facilities  fov  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 

granting  building  leases,  working  mines,  doing  repairs,  &c.  with  respect 

to  charity  property ;  as  also 
For  compromising  claims  on  behalf  of  a  charity,  and 
For  amalgamating  charities  of  a  similar  nature  in  one  place. 
The  existing  rights  of  special  visitors  are  reserved. 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  University  of  Durham  and 
their  Colleges,  and  all  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  The  British 
Museum,  Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies,  and  Savings*  Banks,  and  Insti* 
tutions  supported  wholly  by  voluntary  contributions,  are  exempted  firom  the 
operation  of  tlie  Act,  as  also  arc  Institutions  supported  partly  by  endowment 
and  partly  by  voluntary  contributions,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  latter. 

Interpretation  Clause  defines  Charity  to  mean  every  Endowed  Foundation 
and  Institution  taking,  or  to  take  effect  in  England  or  Wales,  and  coming 
within  the  meaning,  proviso,  or  interpretation  of  the  statute  of  43  Eliz.  cap. 
4.,  or  as  to  which,  or  the  revenues  or  property  whereof,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  or  may  exercise  jurbdiction.  Gross  annual  income  to  mean 
all  rents,  profits,  fines,  premium,  interest,  dividends,  and  payments  which  shall 
arise  from  any  endowment  of  such  charity. 
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on  the  plans  embodied  in  Lord  Ljmdhurst's  and  Lord 
Cottenham's  measures,  I  should  thus  fall  into  useless 
repetition. 

My  own  experience  and  inquiries  in  relation  to  charit- 
able trusts,  though  they  were  extended  over  several 
years,  would  not  have  justified  me  in  presenting  these 
proposals  for  discussion  had  they  not  been  suggested 
by  the  discussions  in  Parliament  on  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
and  Lord  Cottenham's  Bills,  and  the  results  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Charity  Commission  of  1849,  as  em- 
bodied in  their  two  Reports.  Nor  am  I  less  indebted 
to  the  collection  of  facts  appended  to  their  Report  and 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  presented  by  them  in  1852. 

The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  these  three  Bills 
were,  to  render  justice  in  the  administration  of  charitable 
trusts  more  public,  cheap,  sure,  and  accessible.  Firstj 
by  localizing  the  jurisdiction ;  secondly j  by  giving  sum- 
mary power  over  the  smaller  charities ;  and  thirdly^  by 
diflusing  the  expense  over  the  whole  of  the  charitable 
revenues.  In  these  objects  the  three  measures  agreed ; 
but  the  Bill  of  1852,  presented  by  the  Charity  Com- 
mission of  1849,  separated  the  functions  of  inquiry  and 
deliberation  from  the  contentious  jurisdiction,  to  which 
they  were  in  part  ancillary. 

Under  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Bill  the  powers  which  the 
Act  of  1 601  confided  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  issue 
Conunissions  for  local  inquiry  in  abuses — to  hold  local 
Courts — to  try  causes — and  to  make  decrees,  were  re- 
vived with  respect  to  charities  under  lOOZ.,  but  they 
were  conferred  on  a  separate  Commission,  and  the  appeal 
to  the  Court  was  withdrawn. 

These  powers  in  the  Act  of  1601  emanated  directly 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  were  delegations  of  its 
authority  each  pro  hac  vice.  The  Court  was  therefore 
represented  in  the  Commissions.  Its  authority  was  not 
likely  to  be  impaired  even  by  the  errors  of  its  delegates, 
for  the  decrees  of  the  Commissioners  could  be  overruled, 
on  complaint,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.     Their  execution 
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was  insured  by  the  full  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  Now,  this  I  consider  to  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  concentration  in  a  separate  Com- 
mission of  judicial  and  administrative  authority,  without 
any  power  of  review  in  a  superior  Court.  A  Commission 
so  constituted  could  not  sustain  the  burthen  of  responsi* 
bility  which  it  would  have  to  bear.  It  would  lack  dignity 
and  authority,  and  would  by  the  excess  of  its  power  be 
liable  to  fall  into  one  of  two  extremes;  viz.,  either  into 
abuse  from  improper  vigour ;  or,  which  is  more  probable 
and  more  hopeless,  to  become  useless  from  excessive 
caution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expense  of  appeals  to 
the  Court  would  again  be  fatal  to  any  scheme. 

Under  Lord  Cottenham's  Bill,  the  general  judicial 
regulation  of  charities  under  302.  per  annum  was 
transferred  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  County 
Courts ;  and  of  trusts  whose  incomes  were  above  30/. 
but  under  lOOi.  per  annum,  to  the  Masters  in  Chancery. 
The  jurisdiction  was  localized,  therefore,  only  for  the 
smaller  charities  under  302.,  and  even  the  cheapness  of 
the  proceedings  in  this  class  of  cases  was  diminished, 
by  the  necessary  reference  to  the  Attorney-General; 
and  if  the  powers  of  appeal  were  not  illusory,  by  the 
appeal  to  the  Master.  The  summary  powers  given  to 
the  Masters  might  have  been  modified  by  making  one 
of  them  a  Judge  in  Charities,  and  directing  that  he 
should  make  a  sufficient  number  of  circuits  annually,  to 
hold  Courts  at  or  near  the  parishes  in  which  the  causes 
originated,  with  power  to  try  and  determine  suits  sum- 
marily, according  to  forms  of  procedure  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  orders.  The  expenses 
of  such  suits  to  charities  between  30Z.  and  100/.  per 
annum,  would  thus  have  been  greatly  reduced;  for 
before  the  Master  in  London  four  sets  of  solicitors  would 
still  have  been  required,  and  delays  would  have  been 
caused  by  imperfect  instructions  to  distant  agents; 
whereas,  a  local  Court  could  inform  itself  on  the  spot, 
by  one  set  of  agents,  and  could  thus  more  certainly^ 
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promptly,  and  cheaply  administer  the  correction  re- 
quired for  abuses.  The  chief  remedies  for  acknowledged 
evils,  proposed  in  these  two  Bills,  appear  capable  of 
combination,  provided  arrangements  be  made  for  the 
separation  of  the  administrative  from  the  contentious 
jurisdiction,  as  proposed  in  the  measure  laid  before 
Parliament  in  1852. 

Thus,  the  Commission  intended  to  be  established  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  Bill,  stripped  of  all  judicial  authority, 
might  be  clothed  with  the  contemplated  powers  of  in- 
quiry, and,  by  its  preliminary  investigation,  render  more 
efficacious  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  County  and 
Bankruptcy  Courts ;  and  more  cheap  and  prompt  that 
of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  by  enabling  them  to  proceed 
on  statements  of  facts  prepared  without  expense  to  the 
charity. 

But  there  are  very  obvious  objections  to  the  juris- 
diction of  these  Courts  over  Charitable  Endowments. 
The  Judges  of  the  County  Courts  are,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  untrained  in  the  law  or  practice  of  Courts  of 
Equity.  The  causes  ordinarily  brought  before  them,  do 
not  correct  this  want  of  experience  ;  but  rather  add  to 
the  force  of  the  objection,  by  creating  a  tendency  to  a 
rapid  and  summary  mode  of  dispensing  justice,  little 
consonant  with  that  calm  deliberation  and  judicial  tone 
which  would  be  required  in  the  adjudication  of  Charity 
suits.  Moreover,  their  time  is  much  occupied.  The 
causes  of  Charitable  Endowments  could  not  well  be 
heard  in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Court.  They  could  only,  therefore,  be  adjudicated  in 
the  intervals  between  such  sittings,  and  hence  would 
arise  delay,  hurry,  and  confusion.  The  fact  that  the 
Judges  have  permanent  districts,  is  also  unfavour- 
able to  their  having  judicial  authority  over  Charities 
within  their  counties;  for  they  might  be  embarrassed 
by  social  and  other  influences,  or  at  least  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  such  impediments,  which  would  be  almost 
equally  injurious  to  their  authority. 
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The  Masters  in  Chancery  are  already  reduced  in 
number,  and  their  offices  are  gradually  to  be  abolished, 
so  that  they  would  be  no  longer  available  for  the 
functions  contemplated  in  these  measures.  The  juris- 
diction which  the  Masters  in  Chancery  were  to  exercise 
over  a  certain  class  of  charities,  would  also  be  more 
eflfectual,  as  well  as  cheaper,  if  it  were  confided  to  a 
competent  local  Court. 

Before  attempting  to  show  how  these  powers  might 
be  harmoniously  combined,  and  such  a  competent  lo- 
cal Court  be  enabled  to  work  concurrently  with  a  De- 
partment clothed  with  administrative  powers  only,  it 
is  convenient  to  divide  the  Public  Charities  into  two 
classes. 

First.  Those,  the  income  of  which  being  under  200Z. 
per  annum,  ought  to  be  protected,  both  from  all  the 
expenses  of  preliminary  investigation,  and  from  those 
attendant  on  litigation  in*  a  remote  Court. 

These  charities  might  be  placed  under  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  a  competent  local  Court,  but  with  the 
precautions  hereaft'Cr  described. 

Secondly.  The  foundations  whose  incomes  exceed 
200/.  These  more  wealthy  endowments  might,  in  graver 
suits,  prefer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  trustees  of  charities  whose  income  exceeded  200/. 
per  annum,  should  therefore  be  at  liberty  to  determine, 
whether  suits  affecting  them  should  be  settled  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  in  a  summary  manner,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  procedure  in  the  special  Court 
of  Charities  referred  to. 

For  the  administration  of  public  charities,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  a  department  should  be  created,  so  con- 
nected with  the  Executive  Government,  as  to  derive 
from  it  the  largest  amount  of  authority ;  but  exercising 
functions  separate  from  those  of  the  judicial  control  and 
regulation  of  charitable  funds,  which  should  be  confided 
to  Courts  exercising  an  independent  power. 

Before  attempting  to  define  the  limits  of  the  separate 
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action  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  power,  it  is 
desirable  to  describe  the  constitution  of  each. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  might,  •  by  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  that  of  Education, 
consist  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  presiding 
over  a  department  acting  separately  from  that  of 
Public  Education;  but  in  order  to  ensure  the  con- 
current action  of  these  two  oflSces,  the  Lord  President 
should  have  authority  over  them,  and  should  represent 
both  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

One  Committee  would  likewise  constitute  the  Council 
and  controlling  power  of  both  departments. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Education  and  Charities 
would  consist  of  Ministers  of  State,  to  be  summoned  on 
all  occasions  when  any  General  Minutes  or  regulations 
were  to  be  prepared  for  submission  to  Parliament,  and 
to  approve  all  official  appointments. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  should  henceforth  be,  ex  officio^  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  and  on  his  sole  authority, 
prepare  and  issue  all  rules,  regulations,  forms  of  pro- 
cedure, and  tables  of  fees  required  for  charity  suits, 
in  the  Courts  of  the  Judges  in  Charities  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

A  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Educa- 
tion and  Charities,  for  the  most  part  representing  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  should  assist  the  Lord  President 
in  superintending  all  executive  details,  and  connecting, 
by  a  harmonious  administration,  the  two  departments. 
He  would  have  charge  of  the  office,  and  thus  connect 
the  executive  with  the  deliberative  functions. 

The  Office  of  Public  Charities  would  comprise  two 
secretaries,  of  high  position  and  long  experience  in  the 
legal  profession.  Only  barristers  of  twelve  years'  stand- 
ing should  be  eligible.  They  should  have  charge  of 
the  administrative  details  of  the  department. 

Two  or  more  Inspectors  of  Charities  would  also  be 
required,  who  should  be  barristers  of  at  least  five 
years*  standing. 
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In  special  inquiries,  either  of  the  secretaries  should 
be  empowered,  under  the  warrant  of  the  Privy  Council, 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  an  Inspector,  either  alone, 
or  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  of  them. 

For  the*  decision  of  causes  relating  to  the  second 
class  of  endowments,  at  least  two  Judges  in  Charities 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  either 
from  amongst  the  Judges  who  have  presided  over  Eng- 
lish  or  Indian  Courts,  or  from  barristers  of  fifteen 
years'  standing.  They  should  make  such  circuits,  and 
hold  Courts  at  such  places,  as  should  be  directed  by 
Her  Majesty  in  Council,  to  hear  causes  for  the  better 
regulation  and  management  of  charities  of  the  first 
class,  and  for  other  questions  lawfully  referable  to 
them. 

AU  suits  relating  to  charities  under  200L  per  annum 
would  thus  be  determined  by  the  Judges  in  Charities. 

All  the  proceedings  of  the  department,  whether 
tending  to  a  judicial  decision,  or  consisting  in  the  ex*^ 
ercise  of  the  powers  with  which  it  might  be  dothed 
independently  of  the  Courts,  should  be  regulated  by 
General  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  CouncUy 
signed  by  the  President  and  Vice-President,  counter- 
signed in  token  of  approval  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  presented  to  Parliament  within  one  month  if  sitting. 
Such  General  Minutes  should  define,  in  the  least  tech* 
nical  form,  the  whole  course  of  procedure  to  be  adopted 
in  every  matter  capable  of  being  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  department,  so  as  to  render  it  in- 
telligible to  non-professional  readers,  and  to  afibrd 
security  to  the   interests   of  all  parties  at  the  least 

expense. 

An  admirable  body  of  General  Rules^,  issued  by  the 

Court  for  the  sale  and  transfer  of  incumbered  estates  in 

Ireland,  forms  a  precedent  for  such  General  Minutes, 

>  Copy  of  General  Rules  under  12  and  13  Vict.  c.  77.,  dated  ISth  Oct.  1849. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  2(Hh  Feb.  1850. 
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and  the  working  of  these  Rules  a  complete  justification 
for  them. 

The  Committee  of  Privy  Council  might  direct,  in  any 
cause,  that  it  should  proceed  without  any  preliminary 
investigation;  and  in  such  suits  the  evidence  should, 
after  due  public  notice,  be  heard  vivd  voce  in  the  Court 
of  a  Judge  in  Charities,  and  the  question  determined 
summarily. 

In  this  way  all  the  more  trivial  and  merely  formal 
matters,  in  which  a  preliminary  investigation  by  an 
Inspector  would  occasion  a  needless  expenditure  of  time 
and  money,  would  be  settled  without  appeal. 

That  Lord  Lyndhurst's  and  Lord  Cottenham's  Bills 
made  no  effort  to  separate  the  administrative  from  the 
contentious  jurisdiction  was  a  cardinal  defect.  The 
Commission  under  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Bill,  and  the 
County  Courts  or  the  Master  in  Chancery  in  Lord 
Cottenham's  measure,  were  to  absorb  in  tlie  judicial 
authority  all  other  powers.^ 

But,  with  the  exceptions  just  now  stated,  an  inquiry 
into  alleged  abuses,  defects,  and  disabilities,  might  use* 
fully  precede  judicial  control,  both  in  order  to  save 
expense  to  the  foundation,  and  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
time  by  the  consideration  of  irrelevant  matter.  In 
some  cases  involving  personal  character,  the  complain- 
ants might  be  required  to  establish  a  primd  facie  case 
mth  the  Department,  before  the  cause  was  allowed  to 
appear  in  open  Court.  The  proceedings  in  such  causes 
would  resemble  the  preliminary  Commissions  issued  by 
the  Ordmary,  to  examine  complaints  affecting  the  cha- 
racter of  Clerks.  Statements  of  facts,  with  evidence 
prepared  by  inspectors,  might  be  submitted  to  the 
Judge  in  Charities,  in  all  suits  affecting  charities  of 
the  first  class,  which  information  should  be  received  as 
sufficient  evidence,  unless  on  petition  a  warrant  was 

^  On  the  separation  of  the  administrative  and  contentioiu  jurisdictions, 
see  some  able  and  lucid  remarks  in  Mr.  Roundell  Falmer*s  speech  on  Lord 
Cottenham*8  Bil],  April  9th,  1850.— Hansard,  toI.  108.  p.  118. 
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itBoed  by  the  Privy  Council  aathorizing  die  Court  to 
receive  further  oral  testimoDy.  Such  warrants  should 
always  be  issued  where  security  was  given  for  the 
payment  of  the  costs. 

Whenever  any  cause  was  decided  in  its  main  features 
contrary  to  the  Report  of  the  department,  and  evidence 
had  been  presented  under  the  above  warrant,  the  Judge 
should  award  such  costs  as  he  might  think  fit^  to  be 
paid  by  the  department. 

Moreover,  in  all  cases  whatever,  the  Judge  in  Charities 
should^  at  his  own  discretion,  make  any  personal  visi- 
tation of  the  charity,  and  receive  and  call  for  such 
further  evidence,  vivd  vocCj  as  he  might  tliink  fit. 

It  might  be  open  to  the  majority  of  the  trustees  of 
charities  of  the  second  class  to  adopt  this  course,  in  any 
suit,  by  petition  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  under  its 
warrant. 

Such  preliminary  inquiries  might  even  supersede  the 
need  of  a  judicial  decree  in  charities  of  the  first  class,  and 
they  should  be  indemnified  for  all  acts  done  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  until  the 
report  and  advice  were  set  aside  upon  an  appeal  to  be 
granted  in  such  cases  to  persons  interested,  and  giving 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  costs.  The  appeal  in 
such  cases  should  be  tried  by  the  Judge  in  Charities, 
upon  written  statements  from  the  adverse  party,  which 
should  be  submitted  in  the  first  place  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  and,  with  their  reply,  laid 
before  the  Court. 

When  new  schemes  were  required  in  charities  of  the 
first  class  J  evidence  would  be  collected  by  the  Inspectors, 
and  submitted)  with  proposals,  to  the  department  by 
which  the  scheme  would  be  prepared. 

A  copy  of  this  scheme,  and  the  statement  of  facts  on 
which  it  was  founded,  would  then  be  submitted  to  the 
trustees,  and  another  deposited  in  proper  custody 
locally.  An  advertisement,  or  public  notice  on  the 
doors  of  the  churches  and  chapels,  would  make  known 
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that  all  parties  interested  might  read,  and  take  or  pro- 
cure copies  of  the  scheme,  &c.  at  a  low  rate  of  charge. 

Any  counter-statements  might  then  be  submitted  to 
the  department,  which  might  direct  further  inquiry  if 
it  saw  fit.  These  preliminaries  completed  without  ex- 
pense to  the  charity,  public  notice  would  be  given  of 
the  day  on  which  the  scheme  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Court ;  and  the  statements  and  counter-statements 
having  been  read,  -with  the  replies  thereto,  the  Judge 
might  personally  examine  such  of  the  witnesses  or 
receive  such  further  evidence  as  he  might  think  fit  to 
call  before  him,  and  then  summarily  decide  the  cause. 

But  if  the  scheme  were  not  adopted,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  department  should  be  at  liberty  to  submit  it, 
with  the  evidence,  to  a  Court  of  Conference,  consisting 
of  all  the  Judges  in  Charities,  being  liable  to  such  costs 
as  the  Judges  in  conference  should  award,  if  the  plan 
were  not  in  its  material  parts  adopted. 

Upon  a  like  Report,  the  Courts  should  be  empowered 
to  appoint  or  remove  trustees;  consolidate  under  one 
management^  or  for  one  object^  small  charities^  and  espe- 
dcdly  lands  and  funds  left  for  education ;  and  to  enable 
charities^  by  an  extension  of  their  schemes  of  instruction^  to 
obtain  grants  from  Government 

The  department  should  have  power  to  originate  in^ 
quiries;  but  it  should  also  be  required  to  attend  to  re- 
quisitionsy  signed  by  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants,  or 
of  parties  locally  interested  in  the  good  management  of 
any  charity. 

Such  powers  of  inquiry  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
vexatious.  No  trustees  of  public  charities  ought  to 
have  any  thing  to  conceal.  They  have  no  private  but 
only  public  rights  to  protect,  and  publicity  has  ever 
been  found  the  most  effectual  check  on  mismanagement 
and  abuse.  Parliament  on  three  successive  occasions 
enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
thus  opening  to  their  investigations  classes  of  charities 
which  had  not  previously  been  within  the  scope  of  their 
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authority.  Moreover,  such  powers  of  inquiry  are  not 
associated  with  a  judicial  authority  residing  in  the  same 
functionaries.  The  inquiry  is  conducted  by  a  public 
department,  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament,  but 
for  the  information  of  an  independent  Court  of  Justice, 
and  of  the  locality,  as  well  as  of  Parliament  itself,  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  evidence  may  be  submitted  or 
called  for. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities,  should,  however, 
have  power,  under  a  warrant  of  the  Lord  President,  to 
direct  that  any  cause  of  a  charity  belonging  to  the  first 
class  J  should  be  broitght  into  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Moreover,  any  Judge  in  Charities  should  have  power 
to  obtain  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Conference,  or  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  a  summary  way  and  with  the 
least  expense,  on  any  point  of  law  which  he  might  think 
fit  to  submit. 

If  parties  interested  in  the  management  of  any  charity, 
on  which  a  decision  had  been  given  by  a  Judge  in 
Charities,  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  such  decree,  they 
should  be  at  liberty  within  two  months  to  petition  the 
Privy  Council,  for  a  re-hearing  of  the  cause  in  a  superior 
Court.  On  the  receipt  of  such  petition,  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities  might  make  such  inquiry,  and  report 
thereon  as  they  might  think  fit ;  and  if  the  Committee  of 
Public  Charities  recommended  that  the  cause  should  be 
re-heard,  the  warrant  of  the  Privy  Council  might  be 
issued,  directing  it  to  be  heard,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
Judges  of  Charities  sitting  in  Conference,  according  to 
the  forms  of  procedure  there  to  be  observed,  provided 
security  for  the  costs  were  given  by  the  appellants. 

Such  being  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts,  and 
the  power  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  with 
respect  to  the  first  class  of  endowments,  it  is  desirable 
to  describe  what  would  be  the  general  powers  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Charities. 

It  should  have  authority  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  funds  and  estates,  and  their  management  and  ap- 
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plication,  in  all  charities  in  England  and  Wales;  to  cite 
persons  and  call  for  papers ;  to  take  evidence  on  oath ;  to 
examine  muniments  and  records ;  to  inspect  premises ; 
survey  lands  and  mines ;  and  to  delegate  those  powers 
to  their  Inspectors. 

Nor  does  it  seem  expedient  to  Umit  to  the  smaUer 
charities  the  indemnity  to  trustees^  who  may  seek  the 
advice  of  the  department,  and  who  may  determine  to  be 
guided  by  it.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  evidence 
prepared  by  the  Inspectors,  on  which  such  advice  is 
founded,  should  be  formally  embodied  in  a  statement  of 
facts,  and  the  advice  in  that  of  a  provisional  order, 
issued  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Lord  President. 

This  statement  of  facts  and  order  should  be  liable  to 
be  brought  into  Court,  and  the  operation  of  the  order  to 
be  suspended  by  a  petition  (to  the  Court  having  juris- 
diction) either  from  a  certain  proportion  of  the  trus- 
tees, or  of  persons  interested  in  the  administration  of  the 
charity;  provided  that  security  were  given  by  the  ap- 
pellants for  the  costs :  that  proceedings  were  prosecuted 
on  such  petition,  within  a  limited  period  from  its  pre- 
sentation, and  with  due  diligence. 

No  suits  or  proceedings  with  respect  to  any  charities 
should  be  undertaken,  otherwise  than  on  information  ex 
officio  from  the  Attorney-General,  without  the  certificate  of 
the  Lord  President ;  but  in  any  case  in  which  such  suits 
were  prevented,  the  department  should  report  to  Par- 
liament the  facts,  within  two  months  if  then  sitting,  or 
within  one  month  after  its  next  meeting,  if  then  in  recess. 
Whenever  the  Committee  should  deem  it  desirable  that 
legal  proceedings  should  be  instituted  in  any  charity  of 
the  second  class,  the  Lord  President  should  certify  the 
case  formally  to  the  Attorney-General,  in  order  that  he 
might  proceed  as  he  might  think  fit.  Whenever  the 
trustees  in  such  case  should  petition  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  that  the  suit  should  be  permitted  to 
proceed  in  the  Court  of  a  Judge  in  Charities,  and  the 
Department  might  think  it  expedient,  a  warrant  might 
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be  issued  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Lord  President 
accordingly.  But  if  any  suit  undertaken  on  the  above 
certificate  of  the  Lord  President  were  unsuccessful  in 
its  main  objects,  the  Court  in  which  the  cause  was  tried 
should  be  empowered  to  award  costs,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities. 

An  officer  should  be  appointed^  to  be  called  the  Trea- 
surer of  Public  Charities,  for  the  purpose  of  taking, 
holding,  and  transfening  property  belonging  to  chari- 
ties, acting  as  the  bare  trustee  of  the  legal  estate,  but 
without  any  power  of  interference  in  its  management. 
The  funds  of  public  charities  might  thus  be  held  in  the 
bank,  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  and  he  might,  as  a 
corporation  sole,  hold  lands  and  other  hereditaments, 
when  there  were  not  trustees,  or  when  it  was  necessary 
or  desirable  to  separate  the  management  from  the  legal 
estate.  This  office  might,  perhaps,  be  held  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Department. 

Powers  (proposed  to  be  given  in  Lord  Cottenham's 
Bill)  might  be  conferred  on  the  Judges  in  Charities,  to 
vest  (on  the  Report  of  the  department)  the  lands  of  any 
endowment  having  no  trustees  in  the  treasurer  of  public 
charities. 

On  a  like  Report,  the  Judges  having  jurisdiction  over 
any  charity  of  the  first  or  second  class,  might  order  the 
payment  of  funds  to  the  treasurer  for  their  better 
security. 

Lord  Cottenham's  Bill  extended  this  power  to  the 
cases  of  all  charities,  whether  subject  to  the  summary 
jurisdiction  or  not,  provided  application  were  made  by 
a  person  holding  the  charitable  funds.  If  such  appli- 
cation were  made  to  the  Department  of  Public  Charities, 
and  supported  by  their  Report,  to  the  Court  having 
jurisdiction,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  powers  should 
not  be  exercised. 

TTie  Department  of  Public  Charities  might  also  afford 
means  for  the  regulation  of  all  Charities. 

Among  its  powers  might  be  that  of  issuing  orcife*'^, 
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as  to  the  form  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  all  charities  should  be  kept;  requiring 
that  periodical  statements  of  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture, according  to  a  form  prescribed,  should  be  furnished 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  nearest  County  Court;  that  such 
statements  should  be  open  to  inspection;  and  that 
copies  of  them  should  be  given  at  a  low  charge. 

Moreover,  that,  as  often  as  should  appear  expedient, 
returns  of  the  income  and  expenditure  should  be  made 
to  the  department,  to  be  printed  and  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  general  powers  of  inquiry  would  enable  the  de- 
partment, either  on  petition  or  on  their  own  motion,  to 
direct  a  special  audit  of  accounts,  not  merely  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  could  be  substantiated  by  vouchers, 
but  whether  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes 
of  the  foundation,  the  intentions  of  the  founder,  or  other- 
wise sanctioned  by  useful  and  ancient  custom. 

The  plan  of  leasing  for  lives  or  for  long  terms,  re- 
newable upon  the  payment  of  fines,  obtains  among  the 
estates  of  public  charities,  as  in  those  of  the  Church. 
The  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Revenues'  Commissioners 
report^,  "  with  reference  to  the  terms  upon  which  re- 
newals of  leases  are  effected ;"  "  that  the  Church  realizes 
ordinarily  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  only  of  the 
rack-rental  value  of  its  estates,  the  remainder  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  lessees ;  and  that  the  fines  are  calcu- 
lated, so  as  to  allow  the  lessees  a  return  varying  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  under 
a  different  plan  of  management,  the  estates  might  be 
made  to  produce  a  much  larger  income  for  the  Church, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  held  upon  a  tenure  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  lessees."  A  select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  session  of  1851,  accordingly  made 


^  Appointed  8th  January,  1849.    Reported  31st  January,  1850.    Ordered 
to  be  printed  5th  February,  1850. — No.  15. 
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recommendations  \  on  which  an  Act  to  facilitate  the 
management  and  improvement  of  Episcopal  and  Capi- 
tular Estates  was  founded.  The  principal  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  for  the  termination  of  this 
mode  of  leasing  would  require  modification,  in  their 
application  to  charities  of  a  moderate  extent ;  but  if  the 
principle  be  found  upon  experience  to  be  accurate,  it 
would  prove  an  important  guide  to  similar  transactions, 
in  the  estates  of  public  endowments. 

To  make  such  improvements,  powers  resembling  those 
given  to  the  Church  Estates  Commissioners  by  the  (14  ^* 
15  Victoria^  c.  104.)  ^^  Act  to  facilitate  the  Management 
and  Improvement  of  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates^^ 
should  be  conferred  on  the  Department  of  Public  Charities. 
If  this  were  done,  trustees  would  be  enabled,  with  the 
approval  of  the  department,  to  sell,  enfranchise,  or 
exchange  charity  lands,  or  to  purchase  the  interests  of 
their  lessees.  The  rights  of  all  parties  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  provisoes  affecting  the  exercise  of  such 
power,  and  the  interests  of  the  charity  secured  by  the 
directions  given  for  the  investment  of  monies  arising 
from  the  sale.  These  might  include  the  purchase  of 
lands  necessary  to  the  beneficial  management  of  the 
charity  estate,  and  especially  of  necesary  mining  privi- 
leges— the  repair  of  dilapidations — the  enclosure  or 
drainage  of  lands  —  the  purchase  of  the  interests  of 
lessees, — or  a  mortgage  on  lands  sold,  or  on  other  pro- 
perty, or  the  purchase  of  stock,  &c.  With  the  like 
consent,  more  extensive  powers  might  be  given  to 
trustees  to  grant  leases  of  mines,  quarries,  &c. ;  but 
the  powers  of  granting  leases  of  farms  should  be  defined 
as  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  Episcopal  and  Capitular 
Estates  Management  Act.  In  like  manner,  trustees 
should  be  enabled,  with  the  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  compromise  claims  on  charity  funds ;  to  settle 
disputes  as  to  boundaries,  rights  of  way,  water,  mining 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  22nd  July,  1851.— No.  123. 
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privileges,  &c.  Trustees  of  charities,  with  the  like  con- 
sent, might  sell  rent-charges  to  the  owners  of  estates ; 
and  for  that  purpose  clauses  might  be  enacted,  enabling 
those  holding  the  legal  estate  during  a  minority,  or  in 
settled  property,  or  during  the  lunacy  or  other  inca- 
pacity of  the  person  having  the  beneficial  interest,  to 
purchase  such  incumbrances  at  a  valuation  to  be  sane** 
tioned  by  the  Lord  President. 

The  department  might  also  approve  and  register  the 
vesting  of  lands  and  funds  in  new  trustees  mthout  a 
formal  conveyance.  For  this  purpose,  the  office  of  the 
department  should  be  constituted  a  legal  place  of  de* 
posit  and  registry  for  deeds  and  conveyances ;  and  the 
Lord  Chancdlor  should  regulate  by  his  order  the  forms 
of  registration  of  muniments,  and  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  their  safe  custody,  and  for  the  registration  of 
conveyances  to  new  trustees.  It  should  be  lawful  for  any 
trustees  to  deposit  their  deeds  and  muniments  with  the 
department,  or  copies  thereof. 

No  trustees  should  be  empowered  to  exercise  any  of 
their  functions,  after  due  notice,  until  they  had  deposited 
a  list  of  their  muniments,  and  of  all  estates,  lands,  houses, 
and  stock  in  the  funds,  rent-charges,  mortgages,  bonds,  or 
other  securities,  and  property  possessed  by  the  trust,  to- 
gether ^vith  the  names,  designations,  and  addresses  of  the 
trustees,  and  of  the  person  or  persons  having  custody 
of  the  muniments.  AVhenever  any  new  trustees  were 
appointed,  information  should  be  given  to  the  office  of 
their  names,  &c. 

Proceedings  for  the  removal  of  superannuated^  incom- 
petent^  negligent^  or  immoral  Teachers^  might  be  either 
commenced  by  petition  to  the  department  from  persons 
interested,  or  undertaken  with  consent  of  the  trustees, 
or  at  their  request.  In  these  cases,  the  inquiry  should 
be  directed  to  ascertain,  whether  there  was  a  primd  facie 
case  for  presentation  to  the  Court.  For  this  purpose, 
evidence  should  be  taken  on  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the 
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Master,  if  willing  to  attend,  who  should  be  allowed  to 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  by  himself  or  his  attorney, 
and  such  further  investigation  made  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. If  the  department  were  of  opinion  that  a  primd 
facie  case  was  made  out,  this  evidence  should  be  laid 
before  the  Judge  in  Charities,  who  should  hold  a  local 
Court  to  hear  and  try  the  cause,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury, 
when  sought  by  the  Master.  But,  in  case  of  a  decision 
that  the  Teacher  should  be  removed,  it  should  be  compe- 
tent to  the  Judge,  if  in  his  discretion  he  should  so  think 
fit,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  settle  such  annual  pension  or  other  com- 
pensation from  the  funds  of  the  charity  as  he  might 
think  fit.  Provided  that,  if  the  Master  should  prefer 
that  the  matter  should  be  decided  without  a  trial  in 
open  Court,  it  should  be  competent  for  the  department, 
on  receiving  a  petition  from  him  to  that  effect,  to 
receive  evidence  on  oath,  and  to  prepare  a  statement  of 
facts,  with  a  report,  counter-statements,  and  a  reply,  as 
in  other  cases,  to  be  laid  before  the  Judge  in  Charities 
(without  publicity),  who  should  signify  his  decision 
thereon  in  writing,  and,  in  that  case,  without  appeal. 

Facilities  should  also  be  given  to  trustees  to  recover, 
by  a  summary  process,  premises  held  over  by  Masters 
dismissed,  or  ceasing  to  hold  office,  as  well  as  for  the 
recovery  of  small  tenements  and  closes  of  land  in  like 
manner  from  tenants. 

Any  Master  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  upon  a  public  hearing  of  the  cause, 
should,  upon  giving  satisfactory  security  for  the  costs, 
be  entitled  to  move  that  a  copy  of  the  evidence  be  laid 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a  summary  decision 
thereon. 

The  "  Act  ^  for  improving  the  Condition  and  extend- 

1  The  objects  of  this  statute  are  fully  and  clearly  set  forth  in  its  declaratpry 
clause  as  follows :  •— 
"  Whereas  there  are  in  Enghmd  and  Wales  many  endowed  schools,  both 
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ing  the  Benefits  of  Grammar  Schools"  (3  &  4  Victoria, 
c.   77.)  has  remained  to  a   great  degree  inoperative. 

of  royal  and  piiTate  foundation,  for  the  education  of  boys  or  youth  wholly 
or  principally  in  Grammar ;  and  the  term  *  Grammar*  has  been  construed  by 
Courts  of  Equity  as  h^^ying  reference  only  to  the  dead  languages,  that  is  to 
say,  Greek  and  Latin :  And  whereas  such  education,  at  the  period  when 
such  schools,  or  the  greater  part,  were  founded,  was  supposed  not  only  to  be 
sufficient  to  qualify  boys  or  youth  for  admission  to  the  Universities,  with  a 
view  to  the  learned  professions,  but  also  necessary  for  preparing  them  for 
the  superior  trades  and  mercantile  business :  And  whereas  from  the  change 
of  times  and  other  causes,  such  education,  without  instruction  in  other 
branches  of  literature  and  science,  is  now  of  less  value  to  those  who  are 
entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  such  charitable  foundations,  whereby  such 
schools  have,  in  many  instances,  ceased  to  afford  a  substantial  fulfilment  of 
the  intentions  of  the  founders ;  and  the  system  of  education  in  such  Gram« 
mar  Schools  ought  therefore  to  be  extended  and  rendered  more  generally 
beneficial,  in  order  to  afibrd  such  fulfilment ;  but  the  patrons,  visitors,  and 
governors  thereof  are  generally  unable  of  their  own  authority  to  establish 
any  other  system  of  education  than  is  expressly  provided  for  by  the  founda- 
tion, and  Her  Majesty^s  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  are  frequently  unable 
to  give  adequate  relief,  and  in  no  case  but  at  considerable  expence :  And 
whereas,  in  consequence  of  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  population 
of  particular  districts,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  that  in  some 
cases  the  advantages  of  such  Grammar  Schools  should  be  extended  to  boys 
other  than  those  to  whom  by  the  terms  of  the  foundation  or  the  existing 
statutes  the  same  is  now  limited,  and  that  in  other  cases  some  restriction 
should  be  imposed,  either  with  reference  to  the  total  number  to  be  admitted 
into  the  school,  or  as  regards  their  proficiency  at  the  time  when  they  may 
demand  admission ;  but  in  this  respect  also  the  said  patrons,  visitors,  and 
governors,  and  the  Courts  of  Equity,  are  frequentiy  without  sufficient 
authority  to  make  such  extension  or  restriction:  And  whereas  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  in  certain  cases  Grammar  Schools  in  the  same  place  should  be 
united :  And  whereas  no  remedy  can  be  applied  in  the  premises  without  the 
aid  of  Parliament :  Be  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted  by  the  Queen's 
most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  whenever,  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  any  question  may  come  under  consideration  in  any  of  her  Majesty's 
Courts  of  Equity  concerning  the  system  of  education  thereafter  to  be  estab- 
lished in  any  Grammar  School,  or  the  right  of  admission  into  the  same, 
whether  such  question  be  already  pending,  or  whether  the  same  shall  arise 
upon  any  information,  petition,  or  other  proceedings  which  may  be  now  or 
at  any  time  hereafter  filed  or  instituted,  for  whatever  cause  the  same  may 
have  been  or  may  be  instituted,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  pro- 
ceedings in  Courts  of  Equity  or  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Court  to  make  such  decrees  or  orders  as  to  the  said  Court 
shall  seem  expedient,  as  well  for  extending  the  system  of  education  to  other 
useful  branches  of  literature  and  science  in  addition  to  or  (subject  to  the 
provisions  herelnafler  contamed)  in  lieu  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 


^1%       Impediments  to  Sir  EardUy  Wilmofs  Act. 

These  Grammar  Schools  are  often  governed  by  trustees 
who  take  little  interest  in  them,  and  are  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  any  power  to  improve  them.  Moreover,  if 
they  were  more  active  and  aware  of  the  powers  given 
by  this  Statute,  they  would  need  advice  and  assistance. 
The  defect  in  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot's  Aet  is,  that  under 
it  no  extension  of  Grammar  School  Education  can  take 
place  without  the  cmisent  of  the  Master.  The  cases  in 
which  any  really  eflfective  reforms  have  been  made  under 
it,  have  been  almost  exclusively  those  in  which  applica* 
tion  has  been  made  to  the  Court,  whilst  the  office  of 
Master  was]  vacant.  The  Master  will  very  rarely  con- 
sent to  improvements  which  throw  additional  labour  on 
himself.  It  is  also  quite  clear  that  the  majority  of  the 
trustees  of  Grammar  Schools  know  nothing  of  the  Act. 
Mr.  Fearon  informs  me  that  they  often  make  awkward 
attempts,  in  appointing  a  Master,  to  oblige  him  to  teach 
other  things  than  Latin  and  Greek.  This  is  done  by  a 
bond  or  declaration,  showing  that  these  governing  bodies 
are  not  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  Statute.  Their 
legal  advisers  are  generally  quite  as  much  in  the  dark, 
for  the  chief  law  treatises  on  Charities  were  anterior  to 
to  this  Act.     The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 


or  sacb  other  instruction  as  may  be  requbred  bj  the  terms  of  the  foundation 
or  the  then  existing  statutes,  as  also  for  extending  or  restricting  the  freedom 
or  the  right  of  admission  to  such  school,  by  determining  the  number  or  the 
qualifications  of  boys  who  may  thereafter  be  admissible  thereto,  as  free 
scholars  or  otherwise,  and  for  settling  the  terms  of  admission  to  and  con- 
tinuance in  the  same,  and  to  establish  such  schemes  for  the  application  of  the 
revenues  of  any  such  schools  as  may,  in^the  opinion  of  the  Court,  be  con- 
ducive to  the  rendering  or  maintaining  such  schools  in  the  greatest  degree 
efficient  and  useful,  with  due  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  respective 
founders  and  benefactors,  and  to  declare  at  what  period  and  upon  what 
event  such  decrees  or  orders,  or  any  directions  contained  therein,  shall  be 
brought  into  operation,  and  that  such  decrees  and  orders  shall  have  force 
and  effect  notwithstanding  any  provisions  contained  in  the  instruments  of 
foundation,  endowment,  or  benefaction,  or  in  the  then  existing  statutes : 
provided  always,  that  in  case  there  shall  be  any  special  visitor  appointed  by 
the  founder,  or  other  competent  authority,  opportunity  shall  be  given  to 
such  visitor  to  be  heard  on  the  matters  in  question,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Court  shall  think  proper,  previously  to  the  making  such  decrees  or  orders.*^ 
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statute  would  probably  be  generally  sought  by  trustees, 
if  they  were  enabled,  by  petition  to  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  to  carry  all  suits  which  might  be  brought 
under  it  into  the  Court  of  a  Judge  in  Charities,  and 
to  conduct  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  department,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  the  General  Minutes.  But 
the  trustees  of  Grammar  Schools  should  also  be  em- 
powered to  invite  inspection,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  to  enlarge  their 
schemes  by  application  to  a  Judge  in  Charities,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Master  of  the  School. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  principal  of  charitable 
funds  has  been  applied  by  the  vestry  or  parochial 
officers  to  public  purposes  not  contemplated  by  the 
foundation :  and  evidence,  whether  by  the  payment  of 
annual  interest  on  a  loan  for  a  certain  period,  or  other- 
wise, could  be  obtained  of  the  facts,  the  department 
should  be  empowered  to  bring  the  case  (in  endowments 
of  the  first  class)  before  a  Judge  in  Charities,  and  in 
other  cases  before  the  Court  of  Chancery;  provided 
that  they  should  be  liable  in  all  cases  to  costs  upon  an 
adverse  decision. 

The  Court  should  be  empowered,  in  Charities  of  the 
first  class,  to  hear  the  cause  locally,  and  in  all  cases  to  cite 
persons,  call  for  papers,  muniments,  &c.,  and  to  decide 
whether  the  principal  stock  and  funds  had  been  legally 
applied,  and  if  not,  to  charge  the  parochial  rates  with 
the  repayment,  within  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty 
years,  and  in  equal  annual  instalments,  to  the  treasurer 
of  public  charities,  of  the  principal  and  accumulated 
interest,  with  further  interest  on  the  balance  remaining 
unpaid,  at  such  rate,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  as  the  Court  might  determine.  In  cases  in 
which  the  suit  was  successful,  the  Judge  should  also  de- 
termine to  what  extent  the  costs  should  be  borne  by  the 
parish  rates,  and  by  the  charitable  fund  respectively. 

No  appeal  should  lie  in  these  cases  from  the  decision 
of  the  Court. 
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Among  the  limitations  of  the  powers  of  the  Courts,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  that  trustees  of  charities, 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  persons  of  particular  religious 
communions,  should  be  of  the  same  religion.  More- 
over, the  rights  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  they  now 
exist  by  construction  of  law,  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
clusive or  special  benefit  of  members  of  that  Church, 
should  be  reserved.  Nor  is  it  intended  that  any  power 
of  extension  of  the  uses  of  a  charity  according  to  the 
cy  prhs  doctrine,  should  be  given  to  the  Courts,  ex- 
cept such  as  can  now  be  exercised  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities  would,  however, 
report  to  Parliament  the  circumstances  of  any  founda- 
tionSf  which  rendered  such  extension  desirable^  and  they 
would  lay  before  it  a  scheme  for  such  extension^  in  t/ie 
form  of  a  pwisional  order.  When  such  Reports  and 
Orders  had  been  printed  and  circulated  for  one  month, 
it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Minister  representing  the 
department,  to  introduce  a  Public  General  Act^  giving 
such  provisional  orders  the  force  of  law.  It  would 
of  course  be  competent  for  any  Committee  of  the  House 
to  hear  evidence,  and  to  report  as  to  any  modifications 
of  such  orders. 

By  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Bill  of  1846,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Peers,  the  expenses  of 
working  the  Act  were  to  be  provided  by  a  tax  on  the 
revenues  of  every  charity  within  the  summary  juris- 
diction ^  of  the  Commission,  of  Zd.  in  the  pound  annu- 
ally; and  in  the  cases  of  other  charities,  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  of  \\d.  in  the  pound.  No  charity, 
however,  was  to  pay  more  than  100/.  per  annum.  The 
principle  on  which  all  the  Bills  of  1844-5-6  proceeded, 
in  this  particular,  was,  that  the  charities  should  be 


^  This  extended  to  charities  with  aa  income  not  exceeding  1002.  per 
annum. 
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taxed  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  use  thev  would 
make  of  the  Commission.  The  larger  charities  would 
have  derived  great  advantages  from  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  enabling  them  to  improve  the  management 
of  their  estates,  and  to  escape  litigation  originating  in 
motives  adverse  to  the  public  interests. 

The  expenses  now  incurred  by  the  richly  endowed 
Trusts,  in  obtaining  Private  Acts  of  Parliament  (which 
would  by  these  measures  be  rendered  unnecessary),  would 
alone  more  than  justify  the  extension  of  the  tax  to 
them.  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  in  his  speech,  introducing 
the  Bill  of  the  Charity  Commission  to  the  attention  of 
House  of  Commons  in  1852,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  He  had  before  him  a  list  of  the  various  Private  Bills 
which  had  been  applied  for,  during  the  present  century 
from  1800  to  1850 ;  and  he  found  that  there  were  no 
less  than  135  Private  Bills,  which  had  been  passed  for 
various  objects,  that  could  not  be  carrried  out,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Legislature  in  different  charities. 
The'  average  cost  of  each  of  these  Private  Bills  was 
estimated  at  600/. ;  so  that  there  had  been  no  less  a 
sum  than  81,000/.  spent  on  them,  during  the  last  fifty 
years."  ^ 

By  the  Bill  presented  by  the  present  Charity  Com- 
mission to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1852,  a  fund  for 
the  expenses  of  the  proposed  new  Commission  is  to  be 
obtained  by  a  charge  not  exceeding  2c/.  in  the  pound, 
on  the  gross  yearly  income  of  every  charity  which 
amounts  to  10/.  annual  value,  with  a  proviso  limiting 
the  maximum  annual  amount  to  be  paid  by  any  one 
charity  to  50/.  It  has  been  calculated  that  such  an 
assessment  would  produce  8500/.  per  annum  at  least. 
This  rate  of  charge  might  be  adopted  among  the  pro- 
visions of  a  new  measure ;  but  if  it  were  found  inade- 
quate to  the  expenses  of  the  department,  a  rate  might 

}  Hansard,  yol.  cxx.  p.  222. 
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also  be  laid  on  the  annual  income  of  eveiy  charity 
brought  into  any  of  the  local  Courts.  According  to 
the  time  consumed  and  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
department,  on  behalf  of  any  such  charity,  the  Judge 
before  whom  the  cause  was  tried  might  direct,  that  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  on  the  annual  value  of 
the  endowment,  should  be  paid  to  the  account  of  the 
department,  with  the  treasurer  of  public  charities  yearly, 
for  one,  or  two,  or  three  years  in  succession,  as  he  might 
think  fit.  The  charge  would  be  small,  being  only  the 
interest  of  the  income  of  the  charity,  and  it  might  thus 
be  proportioned  to  the  service  rendered.  The  increase 
of  income  would  thus  in  some  degree  correspond  to 
the  exertions  of  the  department. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  scheme  of  a  Charity  was 
enlarged,  under  the  Provisional  Orders  of  the  Depart- 
ment, by  a  Public  Act  passed  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  this  charge  might  be  increased  to  any  sum 
not  exceeding  lOl.  per  cent,  on  the  income  of  the  Cha- 
rity,  awarded  by  the  Judges  of  Charities  in  their  Court 
of  Conference. 

TTie  institutions,  which  might  properly  be  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  of  1852,  appear  to  have 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  present  Charity  Com- 
mission, and  to  have  been  the  subject  of  frequent  com- 
munications with  the  parties  interested.  They  seem 
also  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords ^  in  1845,  that  the  exemp- 
tions should  not  be  numerous ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 
discussions  in  both  Houses,  in  which  all  efibrts  to  esta- 
blish exceptions  were  resisted  by  the  chief  legal  autho- 
rities.    The  exemptions  proposed  by  the  Commission 

^  Lord  Ljndhurst,  speaking  on  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill  in  1846,  is 
reported  (Hansard,  85.  p.  151.)  to  have  said,  "that  the  question  of  exempt 
tions  was  well  considered  last  year,  and  the  Committee  came  to  the  unani-^ 
mous  decision  that  there  shoidd  be  no  exceptions  whatever."    But  the 
old  Universities  were  to  be  excepted. 
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will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  note  containing  the  ab- 
stract of  the  Bill  of  1852  (page  211.). 

Besides  the  exemptions  thus  approved  by  the  Charity 
Commission,  Mr.  Goulburn,  in  the  discussion^  on  this 
Bill,  March  29. 1852,  is  reported,  in  speaking  of  certain 
of  the  great  Hospitals  and  Chartered  Companies,  to  ha^ve 
said,  that  "  he  certainly  thought  it  no  more  than  right 
that  there  should  be  periodical  visitations  to  all  charities, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  properly  administered; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  ought  to  be  exempted  at 
least  from  the  daily  and  hourly  interference  which, 
under  this  Bill,  would  take  place."  Lord  John  Russell^ 
said,  that  "  he  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  pro- 
position of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  Bill 
to  exempt  such  establishments,  at  least  from  a  constant 
interference,  and  subject  them  simply  to  periodical  visit- 
ation by  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose." 
The  powers  of  inquiry  conferred  on  the  department 
might  properly  be  limited  in  this  way,  in  these  great 
Charities. 

The  general  summary^  of  the  income  of  charities 
reported  upon  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  states 
the  income  of  Grammar  Schools  to  be  152,047/. ;  that 
of  Schools  not  classical,  141,385Z. ;  and  that  of  charities 
given  for  or  applied  to  education,  19,112/. ;  being  a  total 
annual  revenue  of  812,544/.  But  the  sums  devoted  to 
education  by  the  Royal  Hospitals  and  the  Chartered 
Companies  of  London  are  not  distinguished  in  this 
amount,  and  it  is  known  that  many  charities  escaped 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  Mr. 
M^Culloch  remarks  on  these  facts,  that  "allowing  for 
this  deficiency,  and  supposing  that  the  estates  and  other 
property  appropriated  to  educational  purposes  were 

^  Hansard,  vol.  cxx,  p.  235.  *  Ibid. 

^  Digest  of  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Charities, 
pp.  22,  23. 
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reasonably  well  managed,  we  believe  we  shall  be  within 
the  mark,  if  we  lay  it  down,  that  a  free  income  of  from 
400,000Z.  to  450,000/.  a  year  is  at  present  partly,  and 
should  be  entirely,  devoted  in  England  and  Wales  to 
the  support  of  School  education."  Lord  Brougham 
has  estimated  this  revenue  at  half  a  million  per  an- 
num.^ 

But  these  limits  by  no  means  define  the  whole  amount 
of  income  which,  if  the  administration  of  the  public 
charities  were  made  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  in- 
telligent classes,  might  justly  and  wisely  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  Schools.  The  extension  of  the  cy  prh 
doctrine  by  Parliament  on  the  Report  of  a  Department 
of  State,  to  those  charities  to  which  the  intentions  of 
the  founder  have  become  obsolete,  or  otherwise  imprac- 
ticable, or  are  found  from  experience  to  be  mischievous, 
would  enable  the  Government  to  apply  large  funds  to 
the  education  of  the  people  which  are  now  either  wasted, 
absorbed  without  service  done,  or  which  have  become  a 
means  of  political  corruption  or  moral  degradation. 
"  The  subject  of  endowments^,"  says  M'CuUoch,  "  ought 
to  be  carefully  sifted.  The  regulations  of  the  founders 
should  be  respected  only  so  long  as  they  conduce  to,  or, 
at  all  events,  are  not  opposed  to,  the  public  interest. 
Whenever  they  come  into  conflict  with  the  latter,  they 
ought  certainly  to  be  modified,  and  made  to  harmonize 
with  what  may  reasonably  be  presumed  would  have 
been,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  results,  the  conduct  of 
the  founder.  By  cautiously  acting  on  this  principle, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  a  free  revenue  might  be  ob- 
tained, without  injury  to  any  useful  purpose,  of  from 
750,000/.  to  800,000/.  a  year." 

The  sum  at  present  included  in  the  estimated  income 
by  which  the  Schools  of  the  Religious  Communions  are 
supported  as  arising  from  endowment  has  been  stated 


*  Lord  Broiig1iam*8  S])eecbes,  vol.  iii.  p.  256.,  in  a  note, 

*  Statistics  of  British  Empu*e,  p.  453.  yoI.  ii. 
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in  page  155.  to  be  63,734/,  for  Church  of  England 
Schools,  and  5,8 13Z.  for  the  Schools  of  separate  Com- 
munions, or  69,547/.  But  in  order  to  provide  efficient 
education  for  1,836,562  scholars,  if  endowments  were 
developed  proportionally  with  other  sources  of  income, 
the  Church  would  require  a  further  annual  income  from 
endowments  of  127,695?. ;  and  the  other  religious 
bodies  9,448/. ;  or  altogether  an  additional  income  from 
this  source  of  137,143/.  If  the  present  income  derived 
from  endowments,  or  69,547/.,  be  added  to  this  required 
income,  a  sum  of  206,690/.  is,  upon  this  estimate,  either 
actually  raised  or  required  from  this  source.  Now  the 
annual  endowments  of  Schools  not  classical,  or  which 
are  otherwise  given  for  or  applied  to  education,  were 
reported  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  to  amount  to 
160,497/.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  a  much  larger  sum 
than  the  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  propor- 
tionate increase  of  endowments  required,  or  46,193/., 
could  be  obtained  for  elementary  education  by  a  just, 
wise,  and  efficient  administration  of  charitable  trusts. 
Under  the  head  of  other  sources  of  income,  in  the  table, 
page  166.,  the  Church  of  England  would  require  an  ad- 
ditional income  of  126,774/.,  and  the  separate  commu- 
nions one  of  17,904/.,  or  a  total  increase  of  revenue 
amounting  to  144,678/.  Abundant  reason  has  been 
given  for  the  hope  that  this  sum  at  least  might  also  be 
raised  from  charitable  endowments,  or  altogether  an 
augmentation  of  190,871/.  per  annum  for  the  support 
of  elementary  Schools. 

Sufficiently  high  authority  has  been  quoted  to  support 
the  expectation  that  400,000/.  per  annum  at  least  could 
be  applied,  by  a  wise  and  efficient  administration,  to  the 
support  of  classical  and  elementary  Schools,  in  addition 
to  the  revenue  of  312,000/.  now  reported  to  exist.  Of 
this  additional  income  the  elementary  Schools  would 
properly  claim  at  least  200,000/.  per  annum. 

The  objects  to  which  the  more  ancient  endowments 
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were  devoted  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  wants  of  ele- 
mentary Schools  under  their  yeoent  organization.  The 
apprenticeship  of  Pupil  Teachers  to  the  Master  or  Mis- 
tress under  the  Minutes  of  1846,  would  most  usefully 
absorb  a  large  part  of  those  funds  which  were  left  for 
that  apprenticeship  of  poor  children,  and  especially  of 
orphans,  to  trades,  which  has  been  found  liable  to  much 
abuse.  No  machinery  commonly  exists  in  charities  for 
the  constant  supervision  required  in  a  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship supported  by  endowments.  Premiums 
are  therefore  taken  by  master  tradesmen,  who  neglect 
or  abuse  their  charge.  But  the  apprenticeship  of  Pupil 
Teachers  is  not  liable  to  these  defects ;  for  it  is  watched 
over  by  the  School  Committees,  aided  by  the  clergy  and 
ministers  of  religion,  and  subjected  to  the  constant  vigi- 
lance of  a  public  inspection,  testing  its  results  by  peri- 
odical examinations,  on  the  success  of  which  its  pro- 
'  longation  depends. 

The  funds  left  for  the  education  of  poor  scholars  at 
the  Universities,  and  for  the  foundation  of  scholarships, 
form  an  admirable  precedent  for  the  foundation  of  ex- 
hibitions for  the  admission  to  the  Training  Colleges  of 
Pupil  Teachers,  who  successfully  complete  their  ap- 
prenticeship, but  do  not  gain  Queen's  Scholarships,  and 
for  their  support  during  a  second  year  of  training. 

The  endowments  of  certain  hospitals  by  which  a 
small  fraternity  of  brethren,  or  sisters,  according  to  an 
almost  monastic  tradition,  is  supported,  were  often  con- 
stituted with  such  statutes,  that  they  might  become 
places,  in  which  superannuated  or  otherwise  incapaci- 
tated Masters  or  Mistresses  might  spend  their  latter 
days  in  comfort.  The  quaint  almshouses  grouped 
round  the  Gothic  Chapel  would  attract  a  larger  amount 
of  public  sympathy,  if,  by  their  statutes,  they  received 
chiefly  those  who  had  spent  their  strength  in  the  public 
service,  and  especially  in  the  education  of  youth.  The 
morning  and  evening  service  and  the  visitations  of  the 
sick,  might  be  performed  by  a  brother,  selected  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  exemplary  life  and  peculiar  qualifications, 
and  ordained  for  that  purpose. 

In  cases  in  which,  from  the  increased  value  of  the 
landed  property  of  a  charity  belonging  to  a  small  or 
thinly  inhabited  parish,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
strictly  parochial  objects  to  which  to  devote  its  funds. 
Parliament,  on  the  Report  of  the  Department,  might 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  trustees,  enabling  them  to  aid 
other  parishes  in  any  of  the  preceding  objects,  or  in 
building  and  endowing  Schools. 

It  could  be  shown  that  the  interests  of  education, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  public  department,  have  not 
been  protected  by  a  sufficient  vigilance  even  in  Parlia- 
ment. For  funds  specially  devoted  to  education,  which 
have  vastly  increased  beyond  the  peculiar  and  limited 
uses  to  which  they  were  applicable  by  the  original 
trusts,  have  been  diverted  to  objects  not  even  analogous 
to  the  intention  of  the  testator.  Though  the  original 
recipients  of  the  revenues  may  have  been  benefited  by 
this  change  in  their  appropriation,  education  has  lost 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  a  rich  estate.  Now  it  would 
be  impossible  to  plead,  in  such  cases,  that  there  were  no 
analogous  uses  to  which  such  ample  endowments  were 
applicable,  since  the  funds  directed  to  be  "  paid  ^  and 
distributed  to  and  amongst  such  four  of  the  poor  sort 
of  batchellors  of  arts  taken  such  degree,"  "  as  from  time 
to  time  shall  resolve  to  continue  and  reside  "  in  College 
"  by  the  space  of  four  years  after  such  degree  taken," 
could  now  be  appropriated  most  usefully  to  complete 
the  education  of  poor  scholars,  either  as  Masters  of 
Training  Colleges,  or  for  other  similar  purposes. 

*  See  Appendix  No.  5.  to  the  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  Man- 
chester and  Salford Education,  pp.476 — 485.;  likewise  eTidence  of  A.  Kay, 
Esq.,  from  395—399. 
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CHAP.  V. 


THE  AUGXENTATIOK  OF  THE   IKCOICE    OF  80HOOLS  CONNECTED  WITH 

THE  BBUGIOUS  COHMUNIONS. 


2.   7%€  Income  derived  from  SubseriptiofiSf  Cottections^  and 

School  Pence. 

An  improved  administration  of  charitable  trusts  will 
obtain  an  additional  income  of  at  least  200,000/.  per 
annum  for  Elementary  Schools,  and  will  thus  provide 
that  augmentation  of  existing  local  endoicments  and  other 
sources  of  income  required  for  the  sufficient  education 
of  1,836,562  scholars,  by  the  Religious  Communions. 

But  for  this  great  result,  the  income  now  derived 
from  local  subscriptions,  collections,  and  School  pence 
must  also  be  enlarged  from  875,977/.,  its  present  esti- 
mated amount,  to  2,435,900/. ;  or,  in  other  words,  an 
additional  income  must  be  raised,  from  these  or  other 
sources,  of  1,559,923/.  per  annum.^ 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  means  of  de- 
veloping the  amount  derived  from  local  subscriptions 
and  collections,  separately  from  that  of  augmenting  the 
sum  obtained  from  School  pence.  But,  before  proceeding 
to  this  inquiry,  it  is  desirable  to  recapitulate  certain  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  argument  pursued 
in  the  third  chapter.  It  has  been  estimated^  that 
2,185,000/.  must  be  expended  on  the  erection  or  en- 
largement of  Church  of  England  Schools,  to  enable 
them  to  provide  education  for  1,531,350  scholars. 
Moreover,   as  far  as  the  census  may  show  that  the 

^  See  Table,  p.  155.,  onle.  '  See  p.  153.,  ante. 
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323,784  children^,  not  now  educated  in  the  Schools  of 
the  Eeligious  Communions,  or  in  workhouse  or  penal 
Schools,  do  not  belong  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
of  society,  but  require  to  be  absorbed  into  these  Schools, 
the  total  sum,  required  to  be  expended  on  School  build- 
ings and  on  the  support  of  Elementary  Schools,  would 
have  to  be  augmented. 

The  greater  part  of  the  charge  for  the  erection  of 
new  School  buildings  would  fall  upon  local  subscriptions 
and  collections,  provided  no  aid  were  granted  from  the 
public  resources.  This  fact,  therefore,  must  be  kept  in 
view  in  examining  the  power  of  those  two  sources  of 
income,  and  of  the  School  pence  contributed  by  the 
working  classes,  to  raise  an  additional  annual  revenue 
of  1,559,923/.,  or  more. 

The  additional  annual  resources  required  for  the 
education  of  1,836,562  scholars  from  local  subscrip* 
tions  and  collections,  were  estimated  to  be  727,891/.  for 
Church  of  England  Schools,  and  96,173/.  for  the  Schools 
of  separate  communions.^ 

The  present  annual  income  from  these  two  sources, 
for  Church  of  England  Schools'  was  calculated  at 
382,337/.,  and  for  the  Schools  of  other  Communions  at 
80,596/. 

The  462,933/.  now  raised  by  local  subscriptions  and 
collections  for  the  support  of  Schools  is  independent,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  incomes  of  the  National,  British 
and  Foreign,  and  Home  and  Colonial  School  Societies, 
of  the  Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  the  Congrega- 
tional Board,  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Ragged  School  Union.  These  Societies 
chiefly  expend  their  resources  in  aiding  local  subscrip- 
tions for  the  erection  of  School  buildings;  oninspec- 


1  See  p.  154.,  ante,  60,000  children  now  in  Pauper  and  Penal  Schools  are 
deducted  from  383,784,  leaving  323,784. 
>  See  p.  155.,  ante-  '  See  p.  1G5.,  ante. 
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tion ;  in  grants  of  School  materials ;  and  in  supporting 
the  central  Training  Colleges,  and  the  Model  Schools  in 
immediate  connexion  with  them. 

Their  annual  income  is  about  as  follows: — 

National  Society :  — 

Average  annual  income  from  Queen's  Letter  ^     jCQySOO 

Annual  subscriptions  -  -  -        9,000 

£18,300 

The  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education  * :  —  -  20,000 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society  * :  — 

From    subscriptions,     endowments,     legacies, 

School  pence,  and  repayments  of  students, 

about  -  -       '     -  -  -  1Q>000 

Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  :  — 

Subscriptions^,    donations,     collections,     and 

School  pence  -  -  -  -        2,840 

Repaid  by  students  for  board,  &c.       -  -        2,476 

■  5,316 

Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  about  -  -  5,000 

The  Congregational  Board,  about           -  -  2,500 

Roman  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  -  4,500 

Ragged  School  Union    -            -            -  -  780 

Total  £66,896 


By  reference  to  the  table  in  page  71.  it  will  be  found 
that  36,608/.,  which  forms  part  of  the  income  of  these 
Boards  of  Education,  was  expended  on  the  support  of 
the  Training  Colleges  enumerated  therein.  But  this 
table  contains  no  return  from  the  Training  Schools  of 
Durham,  Carnarvon,  East  Brent,  Brighton,  Cornwall, 

1  The  triennial  Quecn*8  Letters  from  1887  to  1852  collected,  for  the  15 
years,  139,495/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  9300/.  annually. 

'  I  state  this  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  Education  Directory  (p.  4.), 
which  is  edited  by  gentlemen  who  have  the  best  means  of  information. 
Sold  at  National  Society's  Depository. 

'  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  also  derive  from  the  sale  of  the 
Society's  publications  a  sum  of  5000/. ;  but  this  is  not  included  in  the  income 
of  the  Society,  because  an  almost  equivalent  sum  is  paid  for  the  purchase  of 
these  publications  under  the  head  of  School  Materials. 

^  About  the  average  of  1851  and  1852,  excluding  receipts  from  Govern- 
ment. 
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Oxford  (two),  Lichfield,  Norwieh,  and  WoroeBter  (now 
opening),  nor  from  the  National  Society's  Westminster 
Training  Schools.  Many  of  the  Schools  omitted  are 
small,  others  are  so  conducted  as  not  to  be  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Cominittee  of  Council  on  Education, 
or  their  new  collegiate  buildings  are  either  not  fin- 
ished or  but  just  ready  for  the  reception  of  students.^ 
The  funds  annually  expended  on  these  Institutions 
cannot  average  much  less  than  1000/t  each,  or  would 
be  about  8000/.  altogether.  The  present  expenditure 
of  Societies  and  Boards  on  Training  Colleges,  is  there-; 
fore  about  45,000/.  per  annum,  independently  of  the 
aid  received  from  Government.  The  remaining  sum 
of  21,000/.,  forming  the  income  of  these  educational 
bodies,  is  spent,  as  I  have  said,  in  inspection,  School 
building.  School  materials,  and  the  general  charges  of 
conducting  such  Societies. 

Further,  71,812/.  were  raised  in  1851  in  England 
and  Wales  towards  the  building  of  Elementary  Schools 
by  the^  contributions  of  members  of  the  Religious  Com- 

'  The  following  particulars  relating  to  tlie  accommodation  in  each  of  these 
Institations,  which  maj  be  regarded  as  in  the  first  stage  of  progress,  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Church  Education  Directory. 


WeitmiDiter  Training  Inititutlon        ... 
Darham    ------- 

CarnarTon.    The  stadents  lodge  in  town 

Baft  Brent.    In  princii>ari  houM         -  .  . 

Brighton   ------- 

Cornwall  -.----• 

Lichfield 

Lincoln.    Six  are  trained  in  the  Commercial  School 

Norwich • 

Oxford.    (The  new  college  is  alto  for  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.)  ------ 

Rochester  ------- 

Worcester  ------ 


Prctent  Accommodadaa 
for  lodging  Studento. 


Males. 
43 
23 

80 


10 

ds 

20 
30 


Females. 
44 


30 


16 


In  new  Collfgiate  Baild< 
Log!  vhen  oemplctrd. 


Hales. 
50 


100 


60 


Females. 
70 


76 
60 


*  See  Table  Y.,  p.  137.,  Minutei,  Vol.  1. 18dl— 2. 
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munions ;  and  in  the  same  year  12,805/.  were  obtained 
from  the  same  sources,  towards  the  erection  of  Training 
Colleges \  or  a  total  of  84,616/.  for  buildings  devoted  to 
the  education  of  the  humbler  classes.^ 

Three-fourths  of  the  sum  of  81,076/.  now  forming 
part  of  the  annual  income  of  Elementary  Schools,  and 
described  in  table  p.  155.  as  derived  from  other  sources, 
are  also  derived  from  local  subscriptions  and  collections. 
The  rest  consists  of  contributions  from  the  Diocesan 
Boards,  payments  from  factory  children,  fines  granted 
by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  and  other  similar  items. 

To  recapitulate: — the  current  annual  charge  now 
resting  on  the  subscriptions  and  collections  of  the 
various  Eeligious  Communions  for  elementary  education 
is,  at  present,  as  follows :  — 

Otber 

•  f 

Church.         Commu- 
nions. 

For  the  support  of  Elementary  Schools  -  £382,357     £80,596 

For  the  income  of  Boards  of  Education,  chiefly 

expended  in  maintaining  Training  Colleges  -       43,616        22,780 
In  building  Elementary  Schools  -  -       64,772         7|14l 

In  building  Training  Colleges '  -  -        12,805 

Three-fourths  of  the  sum  required  to  maintain 

Elementary  Schools,  and  described  as  derived 

from «« other  sources"  -  .  .       43,097        10,958 


Total    £546,627  £121,475 


Deducting  15,000?.  as  the  contribution  of  Boards  of 
Education  towards  buildings  (stated  under  each  of  two 
heads),  the  present  annual  charge  on  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  Church  and  the  Religious  Communions, 

*  See  Table  V.,  p.  137.,  Minutes,  Vol.  L  1851—2. 

*  In  order  to  determine  the  sum  charged  on  local  resources,  15,000/.  must 
be  deducted  from  the  expenditure  on  buildings,  contributed  by  the  Boards  of 
Education. 

^  This  sum  is  taken  from  the  amount  of  1851.  In  other  years  the  sepa- 
rate communions  would  be  found  to  be  expending  their  proportion  in  build- 
ing Training  Colleges. 
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towards  the  support  of  elementary  education  (exclusive 
of  endowments  and  School  pence),  amounts  to  653,102Z. 

The  statement  of  these  facts  clears  the  way  for  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  raising 
the  further  sum  of  824,064/.  required  for  the  support 
of  Day  Schools,  and  also  at  least  25,000/.  per  annum 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  Normal  Schools,  or  a 
total  of  850,000/.  annually ;  as  well  as  two  millions 
and  a  quarter  which  have  to  be  raised  for  new  School 
buildings. 

Whatever  be  the  imperfections  of  a  large  part  of  the 
education  provided  by  the  Religious  Communions,  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  revenues  by  which  these  Schools 
are  supported  is  a  proof  of  the  power  of  religious  zeal. 

The  strength  of  this  principle  would  not  be  demon- 
strated, if  we  forgot  that,  according  to  Lord  Kerry's 
returns,  one  million  and  a  half  of  scholars  were  in  1833 
also  taught  in  the  Sunday  Schools ;  a  number  which 
Mr.  Baines^,  now  conceives  to  be  augmented  to  two 
millions  of  children,  receiving  gratuitous  instruction 
under  "  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  Teachers.'* 
These  Schools  are  generally  now  held  in  the  Day  School- 
rooms ;  in  or  under  churches  or  chapels,  or  in  the  vestries 
and  buildings  attached  to  them.  But  the  number  of 
separate  buildings  must  also  be  considerable,  and  they 
have  been  erected  without  any  aid  from  Government. 

Mr.  Baines  enumerates,  as  evidence  of  the  force  of  the 
voluntary  principle,  the  Colleges  of  the  University  of 
London ;  those  for  educating  Dissenting  Ministers,  at 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Richmond,  and  Didsbury; 
the  Mechanics'  Institutions;  Collegiate  and  Proprietary 
Schools;  Museums;  Public  Libraries;  Schools  for  the 
Orphans  and  Children  of  Clergy  and  Missionaries;  and 
the  Agricultural  and  Reformatory  Schools. 

The  sums  expended  on  the  erection  of  churches  and 

>  Letters  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  State  Education,  p.  37. 
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chapels  within  the  present  century  amount  to  some 
millions.^ 

"  The  aggregate  annual  income  of  the"  Beligious  "So- 
cieties which  hold  their  anniversaries  in  London  in  the 
spring  (independently  of  mere  Provincial  Societies),  is 
not  less  than  half  a  million."  ^ 

The  stipends  of  the  Nonconformist  Ministers  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  are  estimated  at  "  upwards  of  one  mil- 
lion per  annum."  ^ 

The  support  of  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  dispen- 
saries, requires  an  ample  revenue  from  private  charity. 

On  a  review  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Baines  exclaims,  with 
a  just  exultation*,  it  is  "  not  only  the  benevolence  of 
the  people  which  attracts  admiration,  but  the  proof 
given  of  a  capacity  for  administration,  of  a  moral  energy, 
of  a  power  of  effective  and  sustained  organization." 

The  accomplishment  of  such  great  objects,  by  the 
voluntary  devotion  of  money,  time,  thought,  and  anxi- 
ous care,  are  proofs  not  simply  of  the  energy  of  the 
race,  but  of  the  power  of  a  genuine  Christian  civilization 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society.  To  be 
insensible  to  the  high  significance  of  such  statements 
would  be  as  great  a  stigma  on  political  science,  as  on 
religious  sentiment.  Such  gigantic  facts  are,  to  the 
statesman,  marks  of  the  vast  strides  of  social  progress ; 
and,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  signs  of  the  coming  of  that  king- 
dom, for  which  the  believer  prays,  according  to  the  pre- 
cept of  Him  whose  promise  it  will  fulfil. 

^  Mr.  Baines  obtained  returns  in  1848  from  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
"  Church  and  Chapel  accommodation  "  had  been  then  "  provided  by  volun- 
tary efforts,  within  the  present  century,  to  the  amount  of  612,184  sittings,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  2,726,478/.  This  was  independent  of  70,611  sittings  in 
parliamentary  churches,  which  were  also  provided  by  private  subscriptions. 
If  there  had  been  only  one-half  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels  built  in 
other  parts  of  England  and  Wales  in  proportion  to  the  population,  it  would 
prove  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  not  less  than  11,200,000/.  within  the 
present  century.'*    Letters  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  State  Education,  p.  38. 

•  Ibid.  p.  38.  s  Ibid;  ♦  Ibid.  p.  39. 
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Such  a  state  of  civilization,  however,  harmonizes  all 
the  powers  of  the  State. 

The  higher  steps  of  material  progress  are  pure  eflforts 
of  mind.  As  society  advances,  the  facts  of  empirical 
experience,  generalized  into  principles  capable  of  uni- 
versal application,  become  themselves  instruments  for 
discoveries  in  a  sublimer  region  of  thought.  By  these 
greater  powers,  not  only  is  progress  accelerated,  but  a 
dominion  of  pure  intellect  over  matter,  daily  wider  and 
more  potent,  is  estabUshed. 

A  similar  law  governs  the  progress  of  society.  In 
its  ruder  forms,  strength  of  frame  makes  the  warrior ; 
the  keen  senses,  the  ferine  cunning,  and  instinct  of  the 
savage  leader  or  robber-chieftain  gradually  supplant 
brute  force ;  the  hero  of  chivalry  united  mental  to  phy- 
sical power ;  but,  the  man  who  made  the  revolution  of 
France  a  conquest  over  feudalism  in  Europe,  won  his 
battles  chiefly  by  higher  mental  combinations.  By  the 
operation  of  the  same  principle,  law  limits  within  a 
circle  constantly  contracting,  all  despotic  forms  of  go- 
vernment. Autocracy  is  supplanted  by  an  oligarchy, 
to  give  place  in  its  turn  to  the  power  of  a  numerous 
aristocracy,  with  which  the  influence  of  the  niiiddle 
class  is  gradually  combined;  until  constitutional  govern- 
ment, based  upon  the  representation  of  all  ranks,  esta- 
blished opinion,  under  the  guidance  of  the  inductive 
philosophy,  as  the  absolute  rule  of  modern  society. 

Even  those  social  conditions  which  are  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  religion,  are  not  exempted 
from  the  influence  of  this  law.  Christendom  has  thus 
hitherto  only  partially  emerged  from  the  ceremonies, 
traditions,  and  legends  of  mythology.  In  her  pro- 
gress, the  Catholic  Church  has  felt  the  power  of  the 
Gothic  as  well  as  the  Greek  superstitions.  The  scho- 
lastic philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  dogmas,  which  the  Papal  See 
enforced,  by  penalties  against  heresy,  in  her  Court  of 
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Inquisition.  When  that  spiritual  despotism  claimed  to 
be  a  perpetual  revelation  of  law  and  doctrine  to  the  world, 
compelling  obedience  by  the  interdict  and  the  stake, 
Luther  and  Melancthon  vindicated  the  right  of  private 
judgment  to  interpret  the  canon  of  Holy  Writ.  Pro- 
testantism is  the  emancipation  of  the  conscience  from 
priestcraft,  which  would  step  in  between  the  penitent 
and  the  heaven  of  which  it  pretended  to  hold  the  keys. 
Not  less  is  it  a  declaration  to  the  intelligence  of  Chris- 
tendom, of  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us 
free.  A  benumbing  superstition  is  known  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  well-being  of  the  humblest  class.  The 
material  and  social  progress  of  the  nation  are  indis- 
pensable elements  of  its  political  development;  and 
these  all  combine  to  promote  the  triumphs  of  Christian 
civilization. 

In  the  higher  stages  of  social  development,  voluntary 
combinations  and  the  acts  of  the  Government  constantly 
tend  to  intermix  and  assimilate.  That  which  society 
resolves,  it  seeks  from  the  legislature  power  to  execute. 
Thus  mechanical  improvements,  railroads,  canals,  ports, 
&c.  are  constructed  by  combined  powers.  In  the  moral 
machinery  of  society,  prison  improvement  commenced 
with  Howard,  was  pursued  by  Mrs.  Fry,  and  reformatory 
discipline  is  now  the  task  of  the  state,  though  it  is 
still  aided  and  illustrated  by  philanthropic  experiments. 
The  reformation  of  the  Poor  Laws  began  with  private 
efforts  for  parochial  improvement,  and  for  the  education 
of  the  pauper  children  of  the  metropolis,  until  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  collected  the  results  of  isolated  ex- 
perience, and  framed  a  statute  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution. This  volume  records  the  growth  of  a  system  of 
national  education,  by  the  impulses  of  religious  zeal 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  when  society 
seeks  the  aid  of  Government  to  complete  its  develop- 
ment. Even  in  religion,  the  Church  was  endowed,  not 
more  by  legal  assessments  and  royal  grants,  than  by  the 
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piety  of  our  ancestors.  Its  recent  extension  is  attri- 
butable to  private  contributions  combined  with  legis- 
lative facilities,  and  an  improved  public  administration 
of  ecclesiastical  property.  The  growth  of  the  separate 
Religious  Communions  is  at  least  a  proof,  that  all 
legislative  disabilities  are  at  an  end,  and  that  a  perfect 
freedom  of  opinion  prevails.  The  voluntary  efforts  of 
religious  zeal  have  not  merely  created  and  maintained 
the  separate  communions,  but  have  established  religious 
liberty. 

Voluntary  efforts,  and  the  acts  of  the  Legislature 
or  Government,  must  therefore  tend  to  harmony.  A 
true  statesman  will  carefully  analyze  these  phenomena  ; 
ascertain  their  affinities ;  endeavour  to  estimate  their 
relative  forces,  and  their  probable  combinations.  As 
atomic  attraction  probably  is  only  a  modification  of 
that  subtle  force  which  pervades  nature,  and  whose 
vibrations  hold  the  planets  in  their  spheres  round  the 
centre  of  light  and  power,  so  opinion  tends  to  penetrate 
the  elements  of  society,  and  to  co-ordinate  their  action 
by  a  common  law,  whether  it  finds  its  expression  in 
voluntary  action,  in  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  or  in 
the  administration  of  the  Government.  All  the  forces 
of  society  thus  revolve  round  the  central  seat  of  the 
national  intelligence  and  will. 

That  Government  should  regard  with  jealousy  vo- 
luntary agencies  for  public  education,  would  be  an 
error,  which  could  only  find  a  parallel  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  an  expression  of  the  national  will  through 
the  Legislature,  because  so  much  had  been  accomplished 
by  association. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  purely  voluntary 
efforts  is,  that  minorities  more  certainly  thus  find  a 
sphere  of  action.  Personal  and  social  liberty  are  there- 
fore less  liable  to  be  overlooked  or  oppressed,  than  when 
the  will  of  the  majority  prevails.  The  mode  by  which 
the  Government  has  promoted  public  education  in  this 
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country,  has  therefore  consisted  in  such  a  co-operation 
with  voluntary  agencies,  as  applied  a  salutary  stimulus  to 
their  activity.  Every  Religious  Communion  has  in  suc- 
cession been  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Grants.  Every  fragment  of  faith,  separately 
organized,  may  establish  its  Schools,  apprentice  its  Pupil 
Teachers,  train  its  Queen's  scholars,  obtain  certificates 
and  augmentations  of  salary  for  its  Teachers,  and  pen- 
sions for  the  deserving  in  old  age.  No  minority,  nor 
any  individual  is  less  free,  than  he  was  when  the  Govern- 
ment afforded  no  assistance.  Every  communion  is  more 
active ;  its  Schools  are  more  numerous ;  the  revenues  of 
its  Board  of  Education  are  more  abundant;  it  has  esta- 
blished a  Training  College  where  none  existed,  or  it  has 
greatly  enlarged  the  course  of  study  and  raised  the 
standard  of  instruction ;  and  it  regards  these,  as  only 
the  preliminaries  to  greater  efforts. 
_  In  this  co-operation  of  the  Government  with  voluntary 
agencies,  there  is  such  security  for  personal  and  public 
liberty  as  no  other  system  cotJd  afford ;  but  we  have  not 
exhausted  the  power  either  of  the  Religious  Communions 
or  of  the  State,  nor  the  modes  of  their  co-operation. 

Before,  however,  considering  in  what  way  this  co- 
operation may  in  future  be  developed,  some  space  may 
now  be  devoted  to  the  inquiry,  whether  any  impediments 
might  be  removed  from  the  action  of  the  Religious 
Communions. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  volume,  I  have  described 
the  claims  of  a  party  in  the  Church,  many  of  whose 
members  have  been  earnest  promoters  of  education, 
because  they  had  a  clear  perception  of  its  power  as  an 
instrument  of  religion.  Themselves  scholars  of  no  mean 
mark,  they  had  no  jealousy  of  learning  for  the  poor. 
Reverencing  the  authority  of  tradition,  as  recorded  in 
the  statutes  of  the  Grammar  Schools  and  Colleges,  they 
desired  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  all  capacities 
into  the  republic  of  letters.     If  the  will  of  such  men 
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had  prevailed  as  early  as  1838-9,  the  revenues  of  the 
Cathedrals  would  have  been  largely  consecrated  to  the 
creation  of  Middle  Schools  and  Training  Colleges  for 
Teachers.  In  the  establishment  of  St.  Mark's  College, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  clergyman  in  whom  much  of 
the  genius  and  leaining  of  his  gifted  father  and  family 
reside,  they  confirmed  the  justice  of  the  claim  put  forth 
at  Battersea,  for  a  high  standard  of  education  for  the 
Masters  of  Elementary  Schools,  This  party,  on  the 
defeat  of  the  education  clauses  of  the  Factories  Eegula* 
tion  Bill  in  1843,  joined  in  the  earnest  appeal,  which 
resulted  in  the  collection^  of  151,985/.  "  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  education  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts," — a  success  which  was  attributable 
to  the  general  conviction,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Dis- 
senting Communions  ought  to  have  been  limited,  to  the 
demand  of  complete  securities  for  religious  liberty.  The 
resistance  to  all  interference  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  then  first  proclaimed  as  a 
principle,  appeared  to  be  a  civil  intolerance  greater 
than  any  corresponding  defect  in  the  Bill.  The  col- 
lection of  the  special  fund  rebuked  this  error,  and  the 
correction  was  by  none  more  earnestly  promoted  than 
by  the  mediaBval  party. 

In  these  several  efforts,  the  Church  has  appealed  to 
principles  which  had  a  sti*ong  hold  on  popular  sympathy. 
Thus  the  establishment  of  twenty-seven  Training  Colleges 
under  Government  inspection,  at  a  cost  in  ten  years, 
for  buildings  alone,  of  100,000Z.  from  private  sources, 
and  of  the  same  sum  from  grants  of  public  money, 
was  a  work  in  which  an  imperative  necessity  dominated 
the  public  mind.  The  same  feeling  has  enabled  the 
whole  of  the  Religious  Communions  to  raise  45,000/. 
annually  for  thiB  support  of  all  the  Training  Institutions, 
including  those  not  inspected.    But  the  sympathy  of 

^  Thirtj-fomih  Annual  Report  of  National  Society,  p.  5. 
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the  countiy  was  alienated,  when  a  controversy  arose  as 
to  the  management  of  the  Parochial  School,  indnding 
the  relative  position  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy  in  its 
government,  and  that  of  the  civil  and  spiritual  authority 
in  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  which  displayed  two  separ- 
ate tendencies  in  the  Church.  That  conservative  spirit 
which  in  the  reign  of  Edward  strove  to  comprehend  part 
of  the  ancient  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  repealed  the 
acts  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lollards,  composed  even 
the  second  service  book  in  a  Catholic  spirit-  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  restrictions  on  Puritan  development 
within  the  Church,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  Articles  were  written  in 
a  more  Calvinistic  sense,  and  the  Homilies  entered  into 
controversy  with  Eomanism,  but  exhibited  little  solici- 
tude about  the  Puritans.  Nevertheless  the  germs  of 
LoUardism,  sown  by  Wickliflfe,  had  rapidly  sprung  up 
in  Edward's  reign,  and  in  Elizabeth's  were  extensively 
disseminating  those  religious  principles  which  ultimately 
prevailed.  While  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  of  Uni- 
formity were,  under  Elizabeth,  directed  against  those 
who  would  restore  the  power  of  the  Papal  See,  less 
serious  alarm  had  as  yet  been  inspired  by  the  growth 
of  Puritanism,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  chief  in- 
fluence in  limiting  the  civil  and  religious  power  of  the 
prerogative.  The  conflict  between  the  mediaeval  and 
the  Puritan  parties  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
their  alternate  triumphs,  extirpated  neither  of  them,  but 
only  moderated  their  influence  and  manifestations. 
Recent  events  have  proved  that  the  non -jurors,  who  re- 
fused the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William,  are  still  repre- 
sented within  the  Pale.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass,  that 
our  Anglican  Church  has,  with  respect  to  the  mediaeval 
and  Puritan  elements,  that  comprehensive  character 
which  ought  to  exist  in  a  great  national  communion. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  or  instructive  than  to 
trace  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  influence  of  the  laity  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
Some  of  the  chief  events  characterizing  this  change,  are 
briefly  referred  to  in  a  note.^     The  Canons  of  1604  con- 

*  The  successiye  steps  by  which  the  relations  of  the  clergy  to  the  civil 
power  and  to  parliament,  their  position  relatively  to  the  laity  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  their  office  with  respect  to  the  Sacraments,  were  either  defined  or 
lefl  to  the  influence  of  a  dominant  opinion,  are  chiefly  comprised  in  the  follow- 
ing events.  "The*  immunity  of  all  tonsured  persons  from  civil  punishment 
for  crimes"  had  been  mitigated  by  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VII.,  and  "  the  bene- 
fit of  clergy  was  entirely  taken  away  from  murderers  and  highway  robbers,** 
by  the  4th  of  Henry  VIII.  "  The  **  two  great  political  measures,  the  separa- 
tion from  the  Roman  See  and  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  so  broke  the 
vast' power  of  the  English  clergy  and  humbled  their  spirit,  that  they  became 
the  most  abject  of  Heury*8  vassals,  and  dared  not  ofier  any  steady  opposition 
to  his  caprice,  even  when  it  led  him  to  make  innovations  in  the  essential 
parts  of  their  religion.**  The  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  the  order  to  set  them  up  in  churches,  seemed  to  admit  ^  that 
they  were  the  exclusive  standard  of  Christian  faith.  ^  In  the  ^  second  year 
of  £dward*8  reign,  the  reformation  of  the  public  service  was  accomplished, 
and  an  English  liturgy  compiled  not  essentially  different  from  that  in  present 
use.**  **  The  Latin*  ritual  had  been  unchanged  ever  since  the  age  when  it 
was  vernacular ;  partly  through  a  sluggish  dislike  of  Innovation,  but  partly 
also  because  the  mysteriousness  of  an  unknown  dialect  served  to  impose 
upon  the  vulgar,  and  to  throw  an  air  of  wisdom  round  the  priesthood.** 
Images,  altars,  incense,  tapers,  and  holy  water,  as  tending  to  superstition, 
were  removed ;  and  *'  the  wholu'  surface  of  religious  ordinances,  all  that  is 
palpable  to  common  minds,  underwent  a  surprising  transformation.**  The  ' 
worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  saints,  and  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  were 
set  aside.  But  auricular  confession  was  left  to  every  man*s  discretion  in  the 
new  order  under  Edward ;  "  and^  thus,  while  it  has  never  been  condemned  in 
our  Church,  it  went  without  dispute  into  complete  neglect.**  *' Those  who 
desired  to  augment  the  influence  of  the  clergy  regret,  of  course,  its  discon- 
tinuance, and  some  may  conceive  that  it  would  serve  either  for  wholesome 
restraint,  or  useful  admonition.**  "  In  *  a  political  light,  and  with  the  object 
of  lessening  the  weight  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  in  temporal  affairs,  there 
cannot  be  the  least  hesitation  as  to  the  expediency  of  discontinuing  the 
usage.**  The  real  or  corporal  presence  is  denied  in  the  Articles.  The  en- 
forced celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  abolished  (stat.  2  and  3  Edwd.  VL,  c.  21. ; 
6  and  6  Edwd.  VI.,  c.  12.).  "  These  various  innovations  were  exceedingly 
inimical  to  the  influence  and  interests  of  the  priesthood.**  The  simplification 
of  the  habits  in  which  the  clergy  performed  the  services ;  the  fact  that  they 


"  Hallam,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

*  Ibid.  p.  81.  «  Ibid.  p.  84.  «  Ibid,  p,  86. 

*  Ibid.  '  Ibid.  p.  87.  «  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  p.  88.  »  Ibid.  p.  89. 
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firmed  the  power  of  the  Diocesan^  over  MasterSi  de- 
daring,  that  '^no  man  shall  teach  another  in  public 
school  or  private  house,  but  such  as  shall  be  allowed  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or  Ordinary  of  the  place 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  being  found  meet,  as  well  for 
his  learning  and  dexterity  in  teaching,  as  for  sober  and 
honest  conversation,  and  for  the  right  understanding  of 
God's  true  religion ;  and  also  except  he  shall  first  sub- 
scribe to  the  two  first  and  third  Articles  afore-mentioned 
simply,*  and  to  the  two  first  clauses  of  the  second  Article." 
But  these  canons  had  never  been  binding  on  the  laity : 
— they  could  not  be  enforced  in  the  Civil  Courts.  More- 
over, the  Grammar  Schools,  founded  in  the  reigns  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  Reformation,  were  placed  under 
the  government  of  lay  trustees.  The  Masters  were  not 
required  to  be  Clerks  even  in  the  Cathedral  Schools.  The 
Grammar  Schools  were  not  subjected  to  the  visitation  of 
the  Bishop ;  nor,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  was  such 
visitatorial  power  of  the  Prelates  extended,  either  by 
Common  or  by  Statute  Law,  to  any  class  of  Schools. 
Those  endowed  by  private  bequests  were  on  the  model 
of  the  foundations  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth. 

The  whole  tendency  both  of  legislation  and  of  society 
had  been,  during  the  last  and  the  present  century,  to 


were  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  chiefly  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  not  in 
the  choir ;  that  the  priest  stood  or  knelt  with  his  face  to  the  people,  and  not 
to  the  altar ;  that  laymen  partook  of  the  sacraments  in  both  kinds ;  the  set- 
ting aside  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  and  the  disuse  of  the 
practice  of  auricular  confession, — all  tended  to  abolish  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  to  draw  them  together  as  members  of  a 
Christian  society.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts  the  Puritan 
party  sought  the  aid  of  Parliament,  and  the  mediaeval  that  of  the  Crown.  In 
1584  Bills  were  introduced  into  the  Commons  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
Bishops  and  of  the  Spiritual  Courts,  and  to  subordinate  the  Canon  to  the 
Common  Law ;  to  admit  the  congregations  to  influence  in  the  choice  of  their 
ministers  and  to  appoint  elders  to  aid  the  pastor  in  the  management  of  the 
spiritual  afiairs  of  die  parish,  subject  to  the  power  of  superior  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  The  Queen  interfered  by  her  prerogative  to  forbid  the  progress  of 
these  Bills. 
*  Canon  lzztiz. 
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develop  the  influence  of  the  laity.  That  this  was  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  Reformation  is  indicated  by  its  en* 
tire  course.  The  rendering  of  "  ecclesia"  by  "  congrega- 
tion/' instead  of  "  Church,"  in  Cranmer's Bible,  "either," 
as  Hallam^  remarks,  "  as  the  primary  meaning,  or  more 
probably  to  point  out  that  the  laity  had  a  share  in  the 
government  of  a  Christian  society,"  was  significant  of  the 
view  of  the  authors  of  that  great  change.  The  great 
revival  of  religion  in  the  last  century,  was  attributable 
to  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Venn  and  Wesley;  and  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  would  not  have  been  formed  in 
1740,  if  the  Church  had  then  been  prepared  to  include 
in  a  deaconate,  the  lay-helpers  who  preached  as  the  mis- 
sionaries and  first  ministers  of  Methodism.  Yet,  had  the 
labours  of  Wilberforce  and  Thornton  been  concurrent 
with  those  of  Wesley,  such  an  event  might  not  have 
been  impossible.  The  Church  would  at  least  not  now 
be  alarmed  by  a  Wesley  preaching  from  his  father's 
tombstone  at  Epworth ;  or  to  the  colliers  at  Kingswood ; 
or  to  the  rabble  of  London  in  St.  George's  Fields.  In 
the  Anglican  Church,  the  influence  of  the  laity  has  been 
represented  by  the  supreme  powers  of  the  Legislature ; 
by  the  exercise  of  patronage  vested  both  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  private  persons ;  by  the  power  of  the  parish 
over  church  rates ;  and  by  the  charge  which  the  wardens 
have  of  such  funds,  and  of  the  fabric  and  collections  of 
the  Church.  The  office  of  Clerk  and  that  of  Deacon, 
rightly  understood,  connect  the  laity,  by  an  intermediate 
link,  with  the  Clergy.  But  it  is  only  of  late  that  Scrip- 
ture Readers  have  been  employed,  though  the  practice 
might  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  when  the  Bibles,  chained  to 
the  columns  of  St.  Paul's,  and  other  churches,  were 
read  aloud,  even  in  the  church,  to  all  eager  to  hear  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

*  Constitutional  Historj,  vol.  i.  p.  84.,  note. 
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The  District  Visiting  Societies,  and  the  Institutions  for 
training  females  to  take  charge  of  the  sick,  are  expedients 
to  enable  the  laity  to  aid  the  Clergy  in  their  spiritual 
duties.  These  plans  are  seeking  a  more  complete  orga- 
nization; and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  isolated  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  re-establish  a  Protestant 
Deaconate^  will  ere  long  be  moulded,  by  those  who  cling 
to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  into  lay  orders  of 
communicants  not  permanently  withdrawn  from  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  some,  not  at  any  time  set 
apart  to  spiritual  functions. 

But  the  laity,  to  whom  the  Reformation  has  restored 
some  of  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  early 
English  Church,  are  told,  that  "  it  is  a  vicious  principle 
that  the  control  and  management  of  Church  Schools 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee,  however  that 
Committee  may  be  composed,  and  however  their  powers 
may  be  regulated,  instead  of  in  the  hands  of  the  parochial 
clergyman."  2  Can  any  one  then  wonder  that  they 
should  exhibit  some  jealousy  of  the  growth  of  a  new 
spiritual  power  in  their  parishes,  subversive  of  their 
rights  as  members  of  the  Church  ?  Such  pretensions 
are  not  displayed  in  their  true  deformity,  when  put 
forth  by  a  scholar  of  saintly  purity  of  life,  gentle  man- 
ners, retiring  demeanour,  and  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  his  sacred  function.  To  such  a  man,  what  can  be 
refused  ?  I  refrain  from  drawing  a  less  pleasing  por- 
trait, the  original  of  which  will  present  itself  to  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  reader.     Well  may  the  Reform. 

'  A  remarkably  successful  example  exists  in  Uie  '^Maison  des  Dia- 
conesses,**  Rue  de  Reuillj,  93.  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  Paris.  See  paper  in 
Church  of  England  Magazine,  April,  1S50.  Also  Edinburgh  Reriew,  April, 
1848. 

*  Annual  Meeting  of  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Societies,  at  Wells,  Octo-* 
ber  30th,  1849  :  the  Bishop  in  the  chair.  Prebendary  Dcnison*s  Speech,  as 
reported  in  the  "  History  and  Present  State  of  the  Education  Question,** 
printed  for  the  Metropolitan  Church  Union,  1850,  p.  88.  See  also'* Bath 
Chronicle,  1849." 
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ation  party  exclaim^,  "  Once  let  it  be  believed,  that  we 
mean  the  School  to  be  the  implement  of  the  priest,  and 
the  mere  recruiting  place  for  a  party  in  the  Church, 
and  our  educational  system  is  doomed." 

The  reforming  Clergy  and  laity  resist  the  notion, 
"  that  the  great  use  of  a  School  is,  to  prepare  children 
for  a  passive  obedience  to  the  Church,  and  blind  deference 
to  the  Clergy."  2 

Not  only  is  this  section  of  the  Clergy  and  laity  deter- 
mined to  resist  any  usurpation  in  the  polity  of  the  Church, 
unduly  exalting  the  spiritual  power,  but  they  see  the 
danger  of  an  indifference  to  civil  rights. 

A  national  system  of  education  must  have  a  wide 
basis.  It  is  not  even  sufficient  that  it  should  be  sus* 
tained  by  every  Religious  Communion.  The  members  of 
every  such  body  are  citizens  as  well  as  communicants. 
If  they  found  Schools  for  purely  sectarian  ends,  they 
will  fail  to  win  the  national  sympathy.  A  School  is 
truly  the  nursery  of  the  Church  or  congregation ;  but  it 
is  equally  the  means  of  enabling  the  most  rudely  cradled 
to  escape  from  barbarism,  if  not  into  the  region  of  letters 
and  science,  at  least  to  the  exercise  of  the  humblest 
privileges  of  freedom.  The  safety  of  the  State,  not  less 
than  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  are  established  by  the 
School.  But  as  education  is  the  source  of  civil  privi- 
leges and  national  stability,  the  State  may  require  that 
it  shall  be  accessible  to  all:  and  since  the  existing 
Schools  are  maintained  by  the  Religious  Communions,  it 
may  either  found  new  Schools,  or,  as  a  condition  of  aid, 
demand  that  those  which  exist  shall  be  open  to  all  on 
terms  consistent  with  their  civil  or  religious  rights. 

An  indifference  to  these  civil  relations  of  the  School, 

^  Suggestions  on  the  course  to  be  taken  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  Question  of  National  Education,  Second  Paper,  Noyembcr, 
1852,  p  6.  Church  Education  Society.  Printed  by  Macintosh,  Great  New - 
street,  London. 

*  Ibid. 
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among  certain  Churchmen,  has  operated  injuriously  on 
their  appeals  for  public  support,  and  has  embarrassed 
the  Government  in  devising  measures  to  promote  public 
education. 

A  large  part  of  the  laity  observe,  with  a  feeling 
stronger  than  regret,  that  "  hundreds  ^  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  children  of  Nonconformists  in  our  National 
Schools  are  taught  religion,  generally  by  considering 
them  to  be  what  they  are  not,  i.  e.  baptized  according 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  so  teaching  them  that  which  is  not  applicable  to 
their  case/'  Is  the  rite  of  Holy  Baptism  then  a  fiction, 
a  symbol,  or  a  sacram  ent  ?  J^the  ministration  of  sacred 
things  sanctified  to  an  untrue  profession  ?  Or  are  the 
ignorant  parents  responsible  for  the  part  their  children 
play  in  it  ?  Or  rather  does  not  the  responsibility  en- 
cumber those  who  palter  with  holy  mysteries,  by  teach- 
ing them  on  a  false  assumption  ? 

But  if  to  teach  the  whole  Catechism  to  children^  not 
baptized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  is  to  make 
them,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  parties  in  a  pious 
fraud,  is  the  Church  to  close  her  Schools  on  all  who  are 
not  admitted  by  baptism  within  her  pale  ? 

>  National  Schools  and  National  School  Teachers,  bj  the  Rev.  Richard 
Burgess,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Upper  Chelsea,  and  Secretary  to  the  London  Dio- 
cesan Board,  p.  17. 

*  Mr. Burgess  (Ibid.  p.  18, 19.))  reminds  us  "  that  in  the  Liturgies  set  forth 
by  authority  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  the  Creed,  the  Lord*s  Prayer, 
and  the  Commandments,  together  with  the  '  Renunciation,*  was  the  whole  of 
the  Catechism,  and  there  was  a  discretionary  power  left  with  the  Bishop, 
and  through  him  with  the  minister,  as  to  the  *  questions.*  The  Rubric  runs 
thus  :  *•  So  soon  as  the  children  can  say,  in  their  mother  tongue,  the  Articles 
of  the  Faith,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Commandments,  and  also  can  answer  to 
such  questions  of  this  short  Catechism  as  the  Bishop  (or  such  as  he  shall 
appoint)  shall  by  his  discretion^  appose  them  in,  they  shall  then  be  brought  to 
the  Bishop,*  &c.  In  the  liturgical  service  set  forth  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1559,  no  alteration  was  made  herein.  The  questions  and  answers 
on  the  Sacraments  were  added  after  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.;  *  they  were  composed  by  Bisliop 
Overall,  then  Dean  of  St.  PauVs,  and  allowed  by  the  Bishops.'  The  Cate- 
chism alluded  to  in  the  59th,  60th,  and  Gist  canons,  as  'set  forth  in  the 


to  Children  baptized  in  the  Anglican  Church  ?    24? 

Nor  can  we  wonder  that  an  extensive  sympathy 
should  exist  with  the  scruples  of  Nonconformists,  seeing 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  could  be  no  other  than  the  short  Catechism  of 
King  £dward*s  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  times.  The  exhortation  to  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  which  we  now  use,  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
found  in  the  Liturgies  of  King  Edward's  time,  when  the  questions  and 
answers  on  the  Sacraments  did  not  exist ;  and  the  Bubric  at  the  end  of  the 
Catechism  as  it  now  stands  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  requiring 
children  to  '  answer  to  the  other  questions  of  this  short  Catechism,'  being  a 
transcript  from  the  older  Liturgies,  must  be  supposed  to  point  more  parti* 
cularly  to  the  questions  in  the  original  Catechism. 

'*  The  Bubric  in  the  Liturgy  of  King  Edward  YI.  runs  thus :  '  Then  shall 
the  curate  of  every  parish  either  bring  or  send  in  writing  the  names  of  all 
those  children  of  his  parish,  which  can  say  the  Articles  of  their  Faith«  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments ;  and  also,  how  many  of  them 
can  answer  to  the  other  questions  contained  in  this  Catechism.'  In  this 
Bubric  two  classes  of  catechumens  are  contemplated,  and  consequently  a 
discrimination  in  teaching  the  Catechism  authorized ;  and  I  think  the  whole 
history  of  catechetical  instruction  in  our  Church,  shows  that  a  special  and 
prime  importance  is  attached  to  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments." 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  Bcformed  Church  of  England 
has  ever  allowed  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  to  children 
belonging  to  her  by  baptism,  to  be  a  matter  of  discretion.  For  in  the 
Catechism  referred  to  by  Mr.  Burgess  as  "  an  instruction  to  be  learned  by 
every  child  before  he  be  brought  to  be  confirmed,"  distinct  reference  is 
mad»  to  Baptism  in  the  answer  '*  My  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  my 
baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  Grod,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven," '  and  so  in  the  two  following  questions 
and  answers  as  to  the  vows  made  in  Baptism.  It  is  clear  also  that,  though 
the  questions  as  to  the  Sacraments,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Burgess,  were  not 
contained  in  this  ^^  Catechismus  Brevis  "  of  165S ;  yet,  as  the  children  brought 
for  confirmation  were  also  **  to  answer  to  such  questions  of  this  short  Cate- 
chism as  the  Bishop  (or  such  as  he  shall  appoint)  shall  by  his  discretion, 
appose  them  tn,"  the  ordinary  or  the  curate  might  examine  them  in  ihe 
doctrine  of  the  Sacraments. 

The  history  of  the  Catechism  appears  to  be  the  following: — 

1^48.  An  exposition  of  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  Ten  Conunandments, 
and  Three  Sacraments  (intended  originally  for  the  youth  of  Nuremberg) 
was  translated  from  the  Grerman  by  Cranmer,  and  put  forth  by  authority. 
This,  although  not  in  a  catechetical  form,  was  called  Cranmer's  Catechism, 
and  was  intended  to  be  taught  to  young  persons  preparatory  to  confirm- 
ation. 

1549.  King  Edward  YL's  Prayer  Book  was  published,  containing  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 


1  The  Parker  Society's  edition  of  the  Two  Liturgies  of  King  Edward  VL 
Cambridge  University  Press,  p.  121. 
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that,  within  the  pale,  that  part  of  the  Catechism  which 
relates  to  the  Sacraments  is  interpreted  in  two  opposite 
senses. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Ordination  Vows  of  a  Clergy- 

1552,  1553.  King  Edward's  Larger  Catechism  in  English  and  Latin  (pro- 
bably composed  by  Bishop  Pojnet)  was  put  forth  by  authority,  and  described 
as  ^  A  Short  Catechism,  or  plain  Instruction,  containing  the  Sum  of  Christian 
Learning,  set  forth  by  the  King's  Mnjesty's  Authority,  for  off  SchooImaHert 
to  teach.*' 

In  the  preface  '^  all  schoolmasters  and  teachers  o/ youth  "  are  thus  enjoined, 
**  As  ye  tender  our  favor,  and  as  ye  mind  to  avoid  the  just  punishment  of 
transgressing  our  authority,  that  ye  truly  and  diligently  teach  this  Catechism 
in  your  schools,  immediately  after  the  other  brief  Catechism  which  we  have 
already  set  forth."  (See  also  the  79th  canon.)  In  this  Catechism  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  is  plsunly  "set  forth." 

To  teach  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  Catechism  was,  therefore,  not 
only  the  duty  of  sponsors,  as  showing  their  god-children  what  ^*  a  Christian 
man  ought  to  know  and  believe  to  his  soul's  health,"  and  as  being  authorized 
by  the  Bishops  (preface),  and  by  them  required,  as  furnishing  subjects  in 
which  they  could  "appose"  children  presented  for  confirmation;  but  in 
respect  to  schools,  it  is  evident  that  the  shorter  Catechism  was  used  only  as 
preparatory  to  this  larger  one,  and  that  the  latter  was  necessarily  tavght  as  soon 
as  the  former  had  been  learned. 
*\l  1562.  Dean  ^owell  composed  a  Catechism,  chiefly  derived  from  the 

preceding,  but  entering  more  at  large  into  many  of  the  subjecta.  yl^^fV  -  ^    ^ 

This  was  approved  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  only.  -     /  S"  ^^S 

1607.  In  consequence  of  complaints  that  the  two  preceding  Catechisms 
were  too  long,  and  the  "  Brief  Catechism  "  insufficient,  a  compendious  ex-  ^^  ^ 
planation  of  the  Two  Sacraments  was  added  to  the  Brief  Catechism,  which  V  r v 
formed  what  is  now  conmionly  described  as  "  The  Church  Catechism,"  and    . 
which  is  "  put  forth  by  authority,"  and  ^  in  some  part  of  which  "  (Rubric)     - 
having,  of  course,  due  regard  that  the  whole  be  eventually  learned,  "  the 
curate,  as  he  shall  think  convenient,  shall  instruct  and  examine  so  many 
children  of  the  parish  as  are  sent  to  him." 

Such  being  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Catechism,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  truly  said,  that  the  Church  has,  at  any  time,  allowed  the 
teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  to  the  children  baptized  according 
to  her  rites  and  by  her  ministers,  to  be  a  matter  of  discretion  either  as  to  the 
Bishop,  the  curate,  or  the  schoolmaster. 

As  authorities  examine  the  following  : — 

1.  Parker  edition  of  the  Liturgies  of  King  Edward  YI.,  pp.  117.  120. 
296.  369.  517. 

2.  Same  edition.    Liturgical  Services  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  pp.  211.  305. 

3.  Carwithin's  Hbtory  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  233.  237. 285. 
461.  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

4.  Short's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  §§  310.  331. 
5*  Shepherd  on  the  Fk*ayer  Book,  vol.  ii.  pp.  267.  271. 
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man,  which  binds  him  to  teach  the  whole  Catechism  to 
all  children  in  his  Parochial  Schools.  Why,  therefore, 
should  a  society  be  permitted  to  usurp  an  authority 
over  the  Clergy,  which  is  neither  sanctioned  by  its  own 
Charter,  nor  by  their  vows  of  obedience,  and  which,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  inconsistent  with  civil  liberty,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
recognized  by  the  head  of  the  Church,  as  one  of 
the  three  Estates  of  the  Realm?  The  Clergy  should 
at  least  vindicate  for  themselves  the  whole  liberty  given 
to  them  at  their  ordination,  and  should  resist  any  such 
narrow  interpretation  of  a  Charter,  as  would  deprive  the 
"  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
the  principles  of  the  Established  Church,"  of  the  title  of 
"  National." 

Moreover,  are  the  laity  to  be  indifferent  to  the  growth 
of  a  system  of  national  education,  in  which  due  provision 
is  not  made  for  the  protection  of  the  minority  ?  Are 
they  to  read  such  remonstrances  as  were  addressed  in 
1847  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  their  reply  ^  to 

^  **  The  Committee  of  Council  have  further  deliberated  on  the  subjects  ad« 
verted  to  in  the  sixth  resolution  of  the  United  Committees  of  Privileges  and 
Education,  on  the  dlst  of  March  and  1st  of  April,  1847. 

"  It  cannot  fiiil  to  be  known  to  the  United  Committees,  that  the  regulations 
of  Church  of  England  Schools,  in  connection  with  the  National  Society, 
which  render  instruction  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  a  con- 
dition of  admission  to  the  advantages  of  other  instruction  given  in  such 
Schools,  were  not  imposed  upon  that  Society  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  The  maintenance  of  this  condition  has,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society, 
and  it  is  material  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  that  a  large  body  of  the 
Clergy  consider  themselves  to  be  ui^der  obligations  of  conscience  to  make  this 
requirement;  consequently,  after  repeated  discussions,  this  rule  has  been 
maintained  by  the  National  Society,  though  the  managers  of  each  School  are, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Diocesan,  at  liberty  to  admit  scholars  who  do 
not  attend  the  Sunday  School  or  Divine  worship  according  to  the  doctrine 
and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  my  Lords,  having  regard  also  to  the  fact  that 
National  Schools  thus  constituted  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  derivable  from 
Parliamentary  Grants  since  1833,  have  not  considered  it  their  duty,  to  make 
the  admission  of  children  of  Dissenters  into  such  Schools  without  these  re- 
quirements a  condition  of  grants,  under  their  Minutes  for  August  and  De« 
cember,  1846. 


t50         Indifference  to  Civil  Rights  dangerous. 

the  United  Committees  of  Privil^es  and  Education  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference,  without  hesitation  as  to  the 
propriety  of  founding  Schools,  by  subscriptions  and 
Parliamentary  Grants,  with  constitutions  excluding 
Dissenters  ? 

Many  conscientious  Churchmen  perceive,  that  this 
indifference  to  civil  rights  endangers  the  whole  struc* 
ture  of  Church  Schools.  The  claims  put  forth  for  the 
creation  of  a  system  of  secular  education,  managed  by 
Boards  elected  by  the  rate-payers,  and  supported  solely 
by  School  rates,  are  promoted  by  a  sense  of  the  injustice 
which  would  be  suffered  by  the  minority,  if  the  Schools 
of  Religious  Communions  were  either  only  open  to 
children  belonging  by  baptism  to  each,  or  accessible  on 


"•  Thetr  Lordships  greatly  regi*et  that  the  children  of  Dissenters  are  not 
admissible  into  Church  of  England  Schools  without  these  requirements,  and 
they  would  rejoice  in  a  change  in  the  regulations  of  such  Schools,  providing 
for  their  admission. 

"  While,  on  the  one  hand,  my  Lords  regard  with  respect  and  solicitude  the 
scruples  which  religious  parents  among  the  poor  may  feel,  to  permit  their 
children  to  learn  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  have  felt 
themselves  precluded  from  insisting  upon  a  condition  which  might  at  once 
exclude  Church  of  England  Schools,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  from 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  under  the  Minutes  of  Council. 

^*  Their  Lordships  hope,  that  much  may  be  expected  from  a  careful  review 
of  the  civil  and  political  relations  of  the  School,  which  has  not  at  any  pre- 
vious period  been  so  fully  acknowledged  to  be  a  National  Institution.  Re- 
garded in  this  light,  their  Lordsliips  cannot  but  hope  tbat  the  Clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Church  of  England  wilt  admit,  that  the  view  they  take  of  the 
obligations  resting  upon  them,  as  to  the  inculcation  of  religious  truth,  must 
be  limited  by  their  duty  to  recognise  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  toleration 
of  diversities  in  religious  belief,  and  especially  in  those  who,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Apostles*  Creed,  approach  so  nearly  as  the  Wesleyan  Communion  do,  in 
doctrine,  to  the  Church  of  England.         • 

"  If  their  Lordships  should  find,  upon  the  Report  of  their  Lispectors,  that, 
in  parishes  with  only  one  School  aided  by  public  grants,  communicants  of 
Wesleyan  congregation?,  too  poor  to  provide  a  School  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  had,  under  the  circumstances  previously  related,  no  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  such  instniction  without  conditions  which  they  could  not 
conscientiously  fulfil,  it  would  be  open  to  their  Lordships  to  consider  how, 
without  a  departure  from  the  principles  on  which  the  Minutes  are  founded, 
they  could  provide  for  the  education  of  such  children."  Minutes,  vol.  i. 
1846,  pp.  23,  24. 
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conditions  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 
Moreover,  in  all  populous  parishes  there  are  many,  and 
in  not  a  few  a  majority,  who,  while  they  would  accept 
a  system  of  secular  education  only  as  a  last  resort,  have 
so  invincible  a  repugnance,  both  to  any  exclusion  of 
the  laity  from  the  management,  or  to  any  violation  of 
religious  liberty,  that  they  withhold  their  support  from 
Schools  whose  constitutions  incorporate  these  errors. 
When,  therefore,  the  Church  has  to  appeal  either  to  the 
public  or  to  Parliament  for  a  large  augmentation  of  its 
resources  to  found  and  maintain  Schools,  either  it  must 
recognize  the  right  of  the  parents  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  any  matter  of  instruction  to  which  they 
may  on  religious  grounds  object,  or  it  will  find  in  its 
path  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  large  measure 
of  success. 

I  deplore,  therefore,  the  effort,  recently  made  by  the 
National  Society,  to  render  more  stringent  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  terms  of  union  as  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Catechism,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  practice,  in  this  re- 
spect, of  every  National  School.  Such  a  step  would  in- 
deed have  been  most  critical  had  the  inquiry  been  enforced 
with  rigour  in  every  diocese.  If  the  eflfect  had  been,  to 
enforce  instruction  in  the  whole  Catechism  on  scholars 
not  baptized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  or  to 
exclude  them  from  the  School,  the  Society  could  not 
have  survived  the  consequences.  But  the  inquiry  itself 
has  produced  a  profound  impression,  that  the  Society 
has  yielded  to  influences  likely  to  be  fatal  to  its  pros- 
perity. 

These  proceedings  render  it  more  difficult  for  the 
National  Society  to  take  up  such  a  position,  as  shall  in- 
clude both  the  great  elements  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. A  National  Church  should  be  not  only  Catholic 
in  its  constitution  and  formularies,  but  tolerant  in  its 
spirit ;  and  no  Society  can  truly  represent  the  Church, 
which  departs  either  from  Catholicity  or  from  tolerance. 
Toleration  is  a  word  indeed  now  limited  to  ecclesiastical 
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usage,  for  in  civil  privil^es  members  of  all  Religious 
Commanions  are  equal.  To  neglect  this  fact  in  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  Church  Schools,  deriving  a 
large  part  of  their  support  firom  the  civil  Government,  is 
to  array  the  ecclesiastical  against  the  civil  authority, 
and  ultimately  to  render  co-operation  impossible.  But 
it  IS  not  less  to  place  the  Church  in  opposition  to  that 
public  opinion,  which  has  become  the  absolute  rule  of 
modem  society,  and  which  has  removed  all  disabilities 
from  religious  profession. 

For  these  reasons,  the  late  discussions  as  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  laity  in  the  management  of  Schools,  which 
have  disclosed  the  desire  of  a  party,  formidable  by  its 
leamin<r  and  zeal,  to  exalt  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Clergy  in  education,  so  as  to  subordinate  that  of  the  laity 
to  it  •  and  the  recent  effort,  to  render  more  stringent 
the  operation  of  the  terms  of  union  excluding  Dissenters 
from  Church  of  England  Schools, — appear  to  me  disas- 
trous. Unless  some  adequate  remedy  be  found,  they 
will  not  only  alienate  from  the  National  Society  a  large 
part  of  the  Clergy  and  laity,  but  they  will  deprive  the 
Church,  in  its  efforts  for  national  education,  of  a  large 
amount  of  public  sympathy  and  support,  which  it  might 
otherwise  command. 

I  can  conceive  of  a  Church  of  England  Education 
Society  acting  in  so  Catholic  a  spirit,  as  to  comprehend 
all  the  elements  of  our  National  Communion,  yet  not 
only  not  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  the  masses  \vithout 
its  pale,  but  most  eager  in  its  sympathies.  Such  a  Society 
might  secure  the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  the  pre- 
lates, and  of  men  of  exemplary  piety,  of  great  learn- 
ing, high  station,  and  extensive  influence  in  every  section 
of  the  Church.  While  it  provided  fully  for  the  com- 
plete training  and  instruction  of  all  baptized  members 
of  the  Church,  according  to  its  doctrine,  and  by  the  aid 
of  its  formularies,  it  might  freely  offer  to  all,  so  much 
of  that  truth  of  which  she  is  the  witness,  as  they  were 
willing  to  accept;  protesting,  if  need  were,  that  the  re* 
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sponsibility  of  rejecting  any  part  of  her  Divine  message 
rested  not  with  her.  I  can  conceive,  that  instead  of 
controverting  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Schools,  or  their  freedom  from  the  control  of 
spiritual  authority,  they  should  be  invited,  not  simply 
to  establish  and  maintain  Schools  by  their  contributions, 
but  by  the  more  precious  and  fruitful  sacrifice  of  time, 
thought,  and  faithful  solicitude.  Such  a  Society,  aiding 
the  Executive  in  making  the  Schools  of  the  Church  effi- 
cient for  all  national,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  objects, 
might  appeal  with  confidence  for  public  support,  and 
would  meet  with  a  generous  response,  not  only  from 
Churchmen,  but  from  all  capable  of  understanding  that 
religious  education,  built  on  the  ancient  foundations, 
but  freed  from  usurpation  and  intolerance,  is  the  true 
modem  policy. 

Conducted  upon  these  principles,  in  a  very  short 
period  the  income  of  the  Central  Society  and  Diocesan 
Boards  would  rise  from  38,000/.,  to  at  least  100,000/- 
per  annum ;  and  the  money  locally  contributed  by  the 
laity  to  found  and  support  Parochial  Schools  would 
also  be  rapidly  augmented.  But  funds  cannot  be  more 
abundantly  collected,  either  for  the  building  or  mainte- 
nance of  Schools,  unless  in  their  constitution  the  privi- 
leges of  the  laity  are  cheerfully  recognized,  and  called 
into  active  exercise  in  their  practical  government ;  nor 
unless  the  Church  of  England  School  be  in  harmony 
with  those  principles  of  civil  liberty,  which  allow  no 
disabilities  for  religious  opinion.  Were  it  otherwise, 
society  would  consent  practically  to  annul  that  reli- 
gious freedom,  to  which  it  has  given  the  most  solemn 
and  deliberate  sanction. 

It  has  previously  been  estimated,  that  the  Religious 
Communions  of  England  and  Wales  contribute  towards 
the  extension  and  support  of  elementary  education,  by 
subscriptions  and  collections  alone,  an  annual  sum  *  of 

*  This  includes  all  forms  of  expenditure  on  buildings  of  Elementary  and 
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653,102/.,  of  which  the  Church  collects  541,627Z.,  and 
the  separate  communions  121,475/. 

But  a  further  annual  income  of  727,891/.  is  required 
for  the  efficient  support  of  the  Schools  of  the  Church, 
and  96,173/.  for  those  of  other  communions;  as  well  as 
25,000/.  per  annum  more  for  the  support  of  Training 
Schools,  and  two  millions  and  a  quarter  must  be  raised 
for  School  buildings. 

My  faith  in  the  power  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
when  it  expresses,  without  obstruction,  the  force  of  a 
vigorous  and  generous  public  sentiment,  is  such,  that  I 
should  not  venture  to  define,  by  any  absolute  limit, 
what  might  be  within  the  scope  of  its  influence.  But 
the  chief  occasions,  on  which  this  great  principle  has 
recently  exhibited  its  power  to  promote  national  educa- 
tion, have  been  marked  by  some  wide-spread  alarm, 
excited  by  the  apparent  invasion  of  some  position  occu- 
pied by  public  opinion.  Thus  the  indefinite  character 
of  the  authority  attributed  to  the  Committee  of  Council 
in  1839-40,  occasioned  an  apprehension,  that  the  6ovem« 
ment  had  conceived  the  design  of  absorbing  elementary 
education  into  the  province  of  the  State ;  and  this  fear 
caused  a  considerable  increase  in  the  annual  income  of 
the  National  Society.  In  like  manner,  in  1843,  when  the 
education  clauses  of  the  Factories  Regulation  Bill  were 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  an  opposition,  in  which  the 
principle  of  resistance  to  all  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  education  of  the  people  was  then  first  pro- 
claimed^ 150,000/.  were  collected,  as  a  special  fund  to 
promote  education  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
districts,  with  the  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant.  If, 
either  by  external  agitation  or  by  the  results  of  dis- 
cussions and  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
general  apprehension  should  be  excited,  that  the  ''plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  secular 

Normal  Schools ;  on  their  maintenance,  on  inspection,  and  all  charges  for 
working  the  machinery  of  Toluntary  associations. 
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instruction  in  England  and  Wales,  adopted  by  the  Ge- 
neral Council  of  the  National  Public  School  Association, 
March  17.  1851,"  might  become  possible,  such  a  fear 
would  cause  an  augmentation  of  the  income  of  the  Re- 
ligious Communions  for  education,  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency that  might  arise.  To  "establish  ^  by  law  a  system 
of  Free  Schools,  which,  supported  by  local  rates,  and 
managed  by  Local  Committees  specially  elected  for  that 
purpose  by  the  rate-payers,  shall  impart  secular  instruc- 
tion only ;  leaving  to  parents,  guardians,  and  religious 
teachers,  the  inculcation  of  doctrinal  religion,  to  afford 
opportunities  for  which,  the  Schools  shall  be  closed  at 
stated  times  in  each  week,"  is  simply  to  attempt  the 
extinction  of  all  Schools  of  the  Religious  Communions, 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  rivalry  of  rate-supported  secu- 
lar Schools.  Even  if  such  a  plan  could  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  both  Houses,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that  it 
would  be  subjected  to  a  defeat  (disastrous  to  such  a 
misdirection  of  national  power)  by  the  uncompromising 
sacrifices  and  exertions  of  the  Religious  Communions. 
Every  religious  man  would  feel,  that  the  tyranny  of  such 
a  law  was  an  outrage  on  public  liberty,  in  comparison 
of  which  the  exclusive  character  of  Church  Schools 
was  an  insignificant  evil. 

But  the  National  Public  School  Association  have 
(as  I  have  stated)  abandoned  this  untenable  position. 
They  propose  to  admit  the  Schools  of  the  Religious 
Communions  to  the  benefits  of  the  School  rate,  on 
principles  which  I  have  previously  shown  to  be  de- 
structive to  any  logical  coherence  in  a  (so  called) 
scheme  of  secular  education.  This  danger  is  therefore 
at  an  end. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Minutes  of  1846,  more  than 
five  years  of  gradual  progress  have  elapsed,  during 
which  the  Religious  Communions  have  entered  into 


1  M  Basis  of  the  Association,"  as  set  forth  in  the  piqier  ihe  title  of  which  is 
preriously  giyen,  dated  March  17tb,  1851. 
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more  intimate  and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  now  no  apprehension  of  stealthy  en- 
croachments of  the  civil  power  on  the  province  of 
religion.  That  co-operation  is  itself  a  means  of  defence 
against  a  system  of  secular  education.  It  is  also  a 
living  protest  against  the  doctrine,  that  the  State  may 
not  promote  the  extension  and  efficiency  of  public 
Schools.  So  much  has  been  settled  and  defined,  and 
external  opposition  has  become  so  fragmentary,  dis- 
comfited,  and  weak,  that  to  the  development  of 
this  system  of  separate  Schools,  founded  by  the  Re- 
ligious Communions  in  concert  with  the  State, 
there  now  exists  no  power  capable  of  making  effectual 
resistance. 

But  this  success  has  a  reflex  action.  Such  appeals 
to  popular  apprehension  as  were  successful  in  1840  and 
1844  cannot  be  renewed.  If  the  Religious  Commu- 
nions were  dependent  on  voluntary  contributions  for 
the  future  extension  and  efficiency  of  their  Schools, 
their  rate  of  progress  probably  would  be  defined  by 
that  which  has  recently  occurred,  and  this  is  mani- 
festly insufficient  for  the  great  task  which  they  have 
to  undertake. 

Now  the  whole  sum  annually  raised  by  the  Religious 
Communions,  in  subscriptions  and  collections,  towards 
the  building  and  support  of  all  classes  of  Schools,  is 
653,102/.  Of  this,  in  1851,  about  91,759/.  was  ex- 
pended  in  erecting  School  buildings,  and  a  larger  sum 
in  1847-8-9.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  funds  of 
the  Boards  of  Education  are  chiefly  expended  in  the 
building  and  support  of  Training  Colleges. 

In  the  Appendix  F.  will  be  found  a  table.  No.  I., 
of  the  number  of  Elementary  Schools  built  with  aid  from 
the  Parliamentary  Grant  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  each  year 
from  1840  to  1852  inclusive.  This  will  show  the  rate  of 
progress  in  Elementary  School  buildings.     The  nunxber 
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of  Schools  thus  built^  in  1841  was  188,  with  the  aid  of 
22,777Z.  105.  from  Parliamentary  Grants;  and  in  1852 
the  number  built,  enlarged^,  repaired,  or  furnished,  had 
increased  to  245,  and  the  sum  granted^  to  33,471Z.  %s.  4rf.; 
but  in  the  years  1847-8-9  the^  average  yearly  number 
thus  erected  was  269,  and  the  average  amount  of  grant 
49,796?.  per  annum. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  rate  of  progress  had  nearly 
increased  one  half  in  twelve  years,  and  that  whereas 
188  Schools  were  annually  built  in  1841,  270  (instead 
of  245)  are  now  erected,  enlarged,  &c.  every  year.  If 
we  were  to  suppose  these  270  Schools  to  be  built,  &c.  at 
the  same  outlay^  (511Z.  14^.  l|rf.  each)  as  202  in  1851, 
they  would  cost  138,160/.  195.  4^cZ. ;  and  if  the  grants 
were  at  the  same  rate  (120?.  I65.  \\d.  each),  or  in  the 
whole  32,628Z.  75.  6rf.,  the  annual  sum  now  raised  by 
subscriptions  and  collections  would  be  105,532?.  II5. 
10^.  Let  us  also  add  one  half  more  to  the  existing 
income,  so  that  the  average  expenditure  of  the  next 
eleven  years  may  be  raised  by  Parliamentary  Grants 
to  207,000?.  per  annum.  These  eleven  years  would  be 
required  to  overtake  the  existing  want  of  School  build- 
ings. Can  we  then  depend  on  purely  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions and  collections  for  the  additional  850,000?. 
per  annum  required  to  support  efficient  Schools  for 
1,836,562  scholars  ?  The  controversies  within  the 
Church,  the  want  of  harmony  between  her  Schools  and 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty  as  sanctioned  by  public 
opinion,  and  the  absence  of  every  unusually  exciting 

r  '  In  1840,  the  Schools  to  which  grants  had  been  made  in  1839,  were  not 
completed,  and  therefore  the  grants  were  not  paid. 

'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  numbers  are  swelled  by  Schools  enlarged, 
repaired,  and  famished  only. 

'  The  whole  outlay  on  Elementary  School  buildings  in  1851,  was 
103,3642.  19«.  3}d,  of  which  the  Government  contributed  24,411/.  Os.  Sd. 
The  expenditure  on  Normal  Schools  was  19,875/.  19*.  llrf.,  of  which  7070/. 
was  granted  by  Government. 

^  This  special  fund  collected  in  1844  was  exhausted  in  1850. 

*  See  Table  No.  V.  General  Summaries  for  year  1851.  Minutes,  vol.  i., 
1851-2,  p.  127» 
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cause  for  exertion,  combine  to  forbid  the  hope  of  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  progress,  than  that  which  has  recently 
occurred. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  even  the  present 
rate  of  progress  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Parliamentary  Grants  have  been  distributed,  so 
as  to  stimulate  private  exertions.  The  controversies 
which  have  attended  the  successive  proposals  to  Parlia- 
ment, have  also  provoked  the  most  earnest  efforts  to 
collect  money,  for  the  defence  of  some  principle  conceived 
to  be  at  stake.  With  the  exhaustion  of  the  special 
fund,  which  was  raised  after  the  withdrawal  of  Sir  James 
Graham's  measure  in  1843,  the  extension  of  education 
by  new  buildings  remarkably  declined  in  1849-50-51-52. 

But  this  erection  of  Elementary  School  buildings  had 
in  1848  attained,  with  the  aid  of  the  special  fund,  a 
rate  of  progress  increasing  their  number  by  one  half,  as 
compared  with  1 841 ;  and  more  than  doubling  the  grants. 
The  number  of  new  buildings  declined,  from  278  in  1848, 
to  254  in  1849  ;  to  285  in  1850 ;  to  202  in  1851,  and  to 
245  in  1852.  The  sum  granted  in  aid  of  their  cost  fell, 
from  53,685/.  in  1848,  to  31,481/.  in  1851,  and  to 
33,471/.  in  1852.* 

These  facts  reveal  the  influences,  under  which  the 
recent  remarkable  exertions  of  the  Religious  Commu- 
nions been  most  successful. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  it  be  presumed  that 
in  the  funds  required  for  the  efficiency  of  existing  Ele- 
mentary and  Training  Schools,  and  for  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  new  ones,  the  ensuing  eleven  years  will 
be  marked  by  a  gradual  increase  of  the  resources  derived 
annually  from  subscriptions  and  collections,  until,  in  the 
eleventh  year,  it  shall  be  one  half  more  than  at  present ; 
in  other  words,  till  it  is  augmented  from  653,102/.  to 
979,653/.  Though  eleven  years  hence  an  additional  in- 
come of  326,551/.  would  have  been  raised,  a  further  sum 

'  Besides  this,  7070/.  was  granted  for  the  erection  of  TraiiUDg  CoU^pef. 
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of  522,513/.  per  annum  would  be  required  to  provide 
for  the  efficient  education  of  1,836,562  scholars,  besides 
the  large  annal  outlay,  which  will  be  found  to  be  re- 
quired to  build  Elementary  Schools. 

We  have  no  facts  on  which  to  build  the  presumption 
of  even  this  rate  of  progress.  The  increase  of  the 
outlay  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant  from  30,000/.  in 
1839  to  164,313/.  in  1851,  has  doubtless  been  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  a  great  growth  of  voluntary  exertion. 
But,  except  as  applied  to  promote  the  building  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Training  Schools,  and  the  provision  of 
books  and  maps,  the  increase  of  this  grant  is  not^  an 
exact  measure  of  the  augmentation  of  income  from 
private  sources. 

On  these  several  grounds,  I  conclude,  that,  if  the 
Parliamentary  Grant  were  withdrawn,  voluntary  exer- 
tions would  languish,  though  I  can  conceive  that  ulti- 
mately they  might  revive. 

>  Of  the  164,313/.  expended  in  1851»  142,229/.  consisted  of  grants  for 
Tarious  purposes,  and  the  rest  was  the  cost  of  inspection  and  administration, 
and  6,01d/.  13«.  6d  towards  the  general  expenses  of  Normal  Schools.  The 
grants  for  buildings,  books,  and  maps,  amounted  to  33,196/.,  exclusiye  of 
4913/.  expended  on  Kneller  Hall.  The  remainder  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing items  arising  out  of  the  Minutes  of  1846  :  — 


In  augmenting  the  salaries  of  certificated  Schoolmasters 
and  Schoolmistresses     .  .  -  -  - 

In  paying  annual  stipends  of  apprentices  and  1  Stipends 

gratuities  for  their  special  instruction         -  J  Gratuities 
In  annual  grants  to  Normal    1  For  certificated  students 

Schools  J  For  Queen*s  scholars 
„  „  Schools  of  Industry 

Retiring  pensiost  .  .  .  .  - 


£      f.    d. 


15,473  14 

2 

59,891  19 

8 

18,108  1 

1 

4,064  13 

4 

429  1 

8 

lis  4 

4 

20  0 

0 

Total        -  •  -    j€98,100  14    3 


These  classes  of  grants  promote  the  efficiency  of  elementary  education,  and 
operate  indirectly  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  yoluntary  exertion,  but  they  do 
not  furnish  a  standard  by  which  its  development  can  be  measured. 

The  annual  expenditure  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant  is  probably  now 
raised  to  200,000/.  per  annum ;  and  in  Schools  which  have  been  enabled  to 
fulfil  the  pecuniary  conditions  of  the  grants  distributed  under  the  Minutes 
of  1846,  some  addition  has  generally  been  made  to  their  annual  income  from 
loQil  aiMi  Toluntary  sources ;  but  the  amount  in  each  case  is  indefinite. 

s  2 
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That  this  grant  has  operated  as  a  most  powerful 
stimulus  on  local  efforts,  and  has  greatly  augmented 
the  income  derived  from  this  source  for  education. 

That  the  conditions  on  which  it  has  been  distributed 
have  also  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  Elementary 
Schools. 

That  the  encouragement  of  education  in  separate 
Schools  under  the  Religious  Communions,  partly  built 
and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  may  afford 
the  most  complete  protection  to  religious  minorities, 
and  to  the  civil  rights  of  individuals,  if  the  Schools  now 
built  for  each  fragment  of  faith,  be  open  to  all,  on  terms 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

That  the  rate  of  progress  hitherto  made  in  founding 
such  Schools,  and  providing  for  their  efficiency,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  to  200,000?. 

That  there  are  no  facts  to  support  the  hope  that, 
unless  the  amount  of  aid  from  the  public  resources  were 
greatly  increased,  and  dbtributed  upon  principles  ap- 
plying the  greatest  stimulus  to  voluntary  efforts,  the 
existing  agencies  could  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

That  in  any  large  extension  of.  public  aid,  security 
must  be  taken  for  the  privileges  of  the  laity,  and  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

With  these  convictions,  as  to  the  increase  of  the  income 
at  present  derived  from  subscriptions  and  collections,  for 
the  support  and  extension  of  an  efficient  National  Edu- 
cation, I  now  turn  to  examine  the  question  of  an  aug^ 
mentation  of  the  large  annual  revenue  now  derived  from 
School  pence. 

In  the  table,  page  155.,  I  have  estimated  the  present 
annual  School  income  derived  from  these  sources,  as 
806,376;.  105.  in  Church  of  England  Schools,  and 
106,668/.  IQs.  in  the  Schools  of  separate  Communions, 
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I  also  concluded  that  586,912?.  lO^,  more  would  have 
to  be  raised  by  this  Church,  and  148,946Z.  lOs.  more  by 
other  Communions  from  the  weekly  pence  of  the  parents 
of  scholars,  if  the  charge  of  providing  an  efficient  edu- 
cation for  1,836,562  scholars  were  to  be  derived  solely 
from  the  present  local  sources,  and  they  were  propor- 
tionately developed. 

The  question  before  us  therefore  is,  can  735,859?. 
per  annum  be  raised  by  School  pence,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  of  413,044/.,  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  at  present 
derived  from  this  source  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  increase  of  School 
income  might  be  derived  from  School  pence. 

In  the  calculations  contained  in  the  third  chapter,  I 
have  presumed  that  the  effect  of  rendering  the  Schools 
of  the  Church  of  England  efficient,  would  be  to  raise 
the  average  attendance  of  the  scholars  from  56  to  90.^ 
The  estimate  of  the  income  required  for  efficient  education 
in  Church  Schools  in  the  table,  page  155.,  is  founded  on 
this  almost  certain  result.  But  by  examining  the  table, 
page  148.,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  estimate  of 
this  sum  of  306,375?.  10^.  derived  in  Church  of  England 
Schools  from  School  pence  is  based  on  the  average  at- 
tendance of  56  scholars  in  17,015  Schools. 

If  that  average  were  raised,  as  it  would  be,  by  ren- 
dering the  education  efficient,  from  56  to  90  scholars, 
and  no  higher  rate  of  School  pence  were  paid,  the  income 
from  this  source  would  rise  at  once  from  306,375?.  10^. 
to  492,389?.  4^.  An  additional  income  of  186,013?.  14^. 
would  thus  be  derived  from  School  pence  in  Church  of 
England  Schools,  from  such  an  increase  of  their  efficiency 
as  would  raise  the  average  attendance  from  56  to  90 
scholars.  This  result  would  occur,  without  any  augment- 
ation of  the  rate  of  the  weekly  payments  of  the  parents 
of  scholars. 

I  have  not  included,  in  the  estimate  of  the  additional 

*  Vide  ante,  p.  133, 
•  8 
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sum  to  be  raised  by  the  separate  Communions^  any  charge 
for  educating  a  larger  number  of  scholars.  If  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  these  Schools  were  attended  mth 
an  augmentation  of  the  number  of  their  scholars,  that 
would  add  to  the  whole  estimate  of  increased  charges, 
and  part  of  this  additional  sum  would  in  like  manner  be 
derived  from  School  pence.  But  I  had  no  data,  on  which 
to  arrive  satisfactorily  at  such  a  conclusion,  as  that 
adopted  with  respect  to  Church  Schools.  Having  thus 
omitted  an  increase  of  the  number  of  scholars,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  expenses  attendant  on  an  improvement  of 
the  existing  Schools  of  the  separate  Communions,  I  must 
also  omit  the  income,  derivable  from  the  pence  of  such 
scholars,  in  calculations  as  to  the  sources  whence  the 
necessary  revenues  could  be  derived. 

The  additional  annual  income  required  from  School 
pence  being  thus,  in  Church  of  England  Schools,  reduced 
from  586,912?.  10s.  to  400,898Z.  16^.,  the  whole  augmenta- 
tion of  revenue  necessary  from  this  source  would  fall  to 
549,845/.  165.  Can  this  sum  be  obtained  by  an  increase 
of  the  rate  of  the  weekly  payments  of  the  parents  of 
scholars  ? 

The  present  rate  of  payment  in  Church  of  England 
Schools^  averages  about  1^.  per  week,  and  in  the 
Schools  of  the  separate  Communions^  about  l|rf.  It  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  question  of  an  increase  of 
these  rates  of  School  pence,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
objects,  to  which  the  working  classes  devote  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  wages,  and  the  influence  which  education 
would  have  on  such  expenditure. 

The  late  Mr.  Porter^,  in  his  Paper  "  On  the  Self-im- 

*  306,375/.  10*.,  supposed  to  be'derired  from  the  School  pence  of  055,866 
children  (see  table,  p^  148.),  gives  an  average  of  more  than  one  pennj 
halfpenny  per  week  for  forty-eight  weeks,  and  less  than  that  rate  for  fifty- 
two  weeks*,  attendance. 

'  106,668/.  10*.  derived  fh)m  the  School  pence  of  305,212  scholars  (ibid.), 
gives  an  average  of  nearly  one  penny  three  farthings  for  forty-eight  weeks* 
attendance. 

'  Papers  read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for 
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posed  Taxation  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the  United 
Kingdom,"  drew  public  attention,  to  the  "  very  large 
portion  of  the  weekly  income  of  the  classes  supported  by 
manual  labor,  which  is  expended  on  spirits,  beer,  tobacco, 
and  snuff."  "There  is^  one  consideration,"  he  says, 
"  arising  out  of  this  subject,  which  is  of  a  painful  cha- 
racter, and  which,  if  it  were  hopeless  of  cure,  would  be 
most  disheartening  to  all,  who  desire  that  the  moral 
progress  of  the  people  should  advance  with  at  least  an 
equal  force  with  their  physical  progress;  it  is,  that, 
among  the  working  classes,  so  very  large  a  portion  of  the 
earnings  of  the  male  head  of  the  family  is  devoted  by 
him  to  his  personal  and  sensual  gratifications.  It  has 
been  computed,  that  among  those  whose  earnings  are 
from  10^.  to  \hs.  weekly,  at  least  one  half  is  spent  by 
the  man,  upon  objects,  in  which  the  other  member  of  thi 
family  have  no  share.  Among  artisans,  earning  from 
2O5.  to  30^.  weekly,  it  is  said  that  at  least  one  third  of 
the  amount  is  in  many  cases  thus  selfishly  devoted. 
That  this  state  of  things  need  not  be,  and  that,  if  the 
people  generally  were  better  instructed  as  regards  their 
social  duties,  it  would  not  be,  may  safely  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  rarely  if  ever  found  to  exist  ii^ 
those  numerous  cases,  wherein  earnings,  not  greater  than 
those  of  the  artisan  class,  are  all  that  are  gained  by  the 
head  of  the  family,  when  employed  upon  matters  where 
education  is  necessary.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  con- 
ceive of  any  man  whose  lot  is  cast  among  the  easy 
classes,  that  he  should  exhibit  such  a  degree  of  selfish 
indulgence ;  and  if  such  a  case  were  found  to  exist,  the 
individual  would  be  execrated  as  a  monster  of  brutality. 
Take  even  the  case  of  a  clerk,  with  a  salary  of  80Z.  a 
year — a  small  fraction  beyond  30^.  per  week — and  it 
would  be  considered  quite  exceptional,  if  it  were  found 

the  Adrancement  of  Science,  at  its  meefing  in  Sdlnbnrgb,  August,  1850. 
By  G.  R.  Fortor,  F.B.S. 
*  Fagtd. 
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that  anything  approaching  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  earn- 
ings were  spent  upon  objects,  in  which  the  wife  and 
children  should  have  no  share.  The  peer,-  the  merchant, 
the  clerk,  the  artisan,  and  the  laborer  are  all  of  the  same 
nature,  born  with  the  same  propensities,  and  subject  to 
the  like  influences.  It  is  true  they  are  placed  in  very 
different  circumstances,  the  cluef  difference  being  that 
of  their  early  training — one,  happily,  which  it  is  quite 
possible  to  remedy,  and  that,  by  means  which  may  in 
many  ways  add  to  the  sum  of  the  nation's  prosperity 
and  respectability." 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  calculations  made 
by  Mr.  Porter,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  "  the  people, 
and  chiefly  the  working  classes,  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  voluntarily  tax  themselves,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  only  three  articles,  not  one  of  which  is  of  any 
absolute  necessity." 

British  and  Colonial  Spirits    ...  £a0>810»208 
Brandy 3,281,250 


Total  of  Spirits             -            -  24,091,458 
Beer  of  all  kinds,  exclusive  of  that  brewed  in 

private  families       .            -            .            •  25,383,165 

Tobacco  and  Snuff    *            -            .            -  7,588,607 


^^57,063,230 


The  data  on  which  this  estimate  is  founded  are  so 
valuable  and  interesting  that  I  have  appended  them  in 
a  Note,^ 


^  The  quantity  of  spirits  of  home  production  consumed  in  1849  within  the 
kingdom  was  as  follows : — 

In  England  ...  -    9,053,676  imperial  gallona. 

Scotland  -  .  .  -     6,935,003 

Ireland     -  -  -  -    6,978,383 


Together  {-  •  .  22,962,012 


*  The  quantities  of  home-made  spirits  consumed  in  each  division  of  the 
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Mr,  Porter  remarks,  "  that  the  amount  of  money 
expended  upon  articles  which,  like  spirits,  beer,  and 

The  duty  upon  which  quantity  amounted  to  5,793,881/.  The  wholesale 
co8t>  including  the  duty,  would  probably  amount  to  about  8,000,000/.,  a  sum 
which  would,  however,  be  very  far  short  of  that  paid  by  the  consumers.  It 
has  been  given  as  the  opinion  of  several  distillers  who  have  been  consulted, 
that  the  consumer  pays,  for  every  gallon  of  spirit  used,  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  duty.  Assuming  this  estimate,  it  would  appear  that  the  cost 
of  British  and  Irish  distilled  spirits  to  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  respectively^  in  1849,  was  17,381,643/.,  thus  divided :  — 

England       •  •  .  .  -j£8,838,768 

Scotland       .....    5,369,868 
Ireland         »  •  •  •  «    3,173,007 


jei7,381,643 


To  this  must  be  added  the  sum  spent  for  rum,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
is  used  by  the  same  classes  as  consume  the  gin  and  whisky,  of  which  the 
cost  is  here  estimated. 

The  consumption  of  mm  in  1849  amounted  to  3,044,758  imperial  gallons, 
the  duty  paid  on  which  was  1,142,855/.  The  class  of  consumers  being  the 
same,  and  the  means  of  distribution  nearly  if  not  wholly  identical,  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  bears  an  equal  relation  to 
the  duty  with  that  assigned  to  British  spirits,  in  which  case  the  expenditure 
for  this  kind  of  spirit  will  reach  3,428,565/.,  making  the  whole  outlay  of  the 
people  for  these  two  descriptions  of  ardent  spirits  20,810,208/.,  thus  locally 
divided: — 

England       •  «.  «  *  -^£8,205,242 

Scotknd 6,285,114 

Ireland         •  •  «  -    6,319,852 


^£20,8 10,208 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  the  calculation,  we  assume  that  the  population  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  same  in  1849  as  it  was  found 
to  be  at  the  enumeration  of  1841,  the  consumption  per  head  in  the  year 
was — 

In  England        »  •  .  .    0*569  gallons. 

Scotland        -  .  -  -    2-647      „ 

Ireland  -  -  .  -    0853      „ 

These  proportions  are  such  as  would  fall  to  the  share  of  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  throughout  the  land ;  but  it  must  be  evident  that  many,  and 


kingdom  are  capable  of  being  correctly  given,  by  reason  of  the  different 
rates  of  duty  chargeable  in  England  Scotluid,  and  Ireland  respectively. 
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tobacco,  are  not  of  the  first  necessity,  forms  a  measure 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  ability  of 


especiflUj  the  women  and  chUdren,  can  count  for  rery  little  in  the  calcu- 
lation, if  indeed  they  should  not  be  whoUj  discarded  from  it.  Adopting 
this  latter  yiew,  and  diriding  the  quantity  consumed  among  the  adult  males 
in  all  ranks  of  life,  as  they  were  ascertained  in  1841,  the  following  portions 
would  fall  to  the  share  of  each  :•— 

In  England  •  •    2*330  gallons,  or  about  2f  gallons. 

Scotland  -  1M68      „  „      11^      „ 

Ireland  -  -    3*468      „  „-      3|      „ 

Brandy  is  for  the  most  pari  drunk*  by  persons  not  of  the  working  class,  as 
that  term  is  generally,  but  somewhat  arbitrarily,  understood.  The  quantity 
consumed  in  1849  was  2,187,500  imperial  gallons,  the  first,  or  wholesale  cost 
of  which  was  about  546,875/.,  and  tiie  duty  paid  amounted  to  1,640,282/., — 
together,  2,187,157/.  The  system  of  distribution  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite 
different  from  that  used  with  req>ect  to  British  and  Colonial  spirits,  a  large 
proportion  being  purchased  in  quantities  of  two  gallons  and  upwards^  for 
use  in  private  families;  so  that  a  much  smaller  rate  of  gross  profit  will  be 
required  by  the  dealers.  Some  part  is,  however,  sold  at  inns  and  public- 
houses  by  the  glass,  and  for  this  portion  a  very  high  profit  will  be  received, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  considered  an  over  estimate  if  we  assume  that  each 
gallon  costs,  on  the  average,  to  the  consumers  SOt,,  or  50  per  cent.,  adranoe 
upon  tiie  import  cost  and  duty.  This  would  exhibit  an  expenditure  for 
brandy  of  3,28 1,2501.,  which,  added  to  the  sum  formerly  stated,  gives  a  total 
expenditure  within  the  year  for  ardent  spirits  of  the  enormous  sum  of 
24,091,458/. 

The  data  at  command  by  means  of  which  to  estimate  the  money  spent  for 
beer  in  its  various  forms,  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  that  used  in  regard  to 
spirits,  but  is  sufficiently  precbe  to  enable  ns  to  approximate  to  the  truth, 
within  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  malt  subjected  to  duty  in  1849  was  37,999,032, 
or  4,749,879  quarters,  but  of  this  quantity  only  3,719,145  quarters  is  set 
down  as  having  been  used  by  licensed  brewers.  Of  the  remaining  1,030,734 
quarters,  the  greater  part  was,  no  doubt,  used  by  private  families,  and  the 
remainder  was  worked  up  by  the  distillers.  In  onier  to  be  on  the  side  of 
moderation,  let  us  assume  that  only  the  quantity  (3,719,145  quarters)  used 
in  licensed  breweries  was  employed  in  making  bser,  and  we  shall  find,  upon 
the  usual  calculation  of  3^  barrels  of  beer,  of  average  quality  and  strength 
as  the  product  of  each  quarter  of  malt,  that  the  number  of  gallons  brewed 
from  the  above-mentioned  quantity  was  435,139,965.  The  price  at  which 
porter  is  retailed  to  the  consumer  varies  with  the  circumstances  attending 
the  sale.  When  it  is  taken  away  in  the  jugs  of  the  buyers  for  conBumpti<m 
elsewhere,  the  charge  is  3d,  per  quart,  or  Is,  per  gallon ;  but  when  drunk  on 
the  premises  of  the  seller,  the  charge  is  one-third  more,  viz.  4d,  per  quart, 
or  Is.  4d,  per  gallon  —  a  difference  of  price  which,  considering  the  check 
upon  exorbitant  profits  offered  by  the  great  amount  of  competition  among 
the  sellers,  affords  good  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  a  lai^  advance  upon 
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the  community  to  bear  those  national  burthens  which 
cannot  be  avoided ;  a  remark,  the- justice  of  which  hardly 

tbe  actttal  cost  in  order  to  meet  and  cover  the  expenses  of  retail  dealers. 
The  prices  here  mentioned  are  for  porter;  ale  is  higher  in  price,  and  is 
retailed  at  4£f.,  6i.,  or  Sd,  per  quart,  according  to  its  quality,  which  mainlj 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  malt  and  hops  used  in  its  production.  On 
the  other  hand,  table-beer,  which  is  very  largely  drunk  in  families,  is  fre- 
quently sold  at  a  lower  price  than  Is*  per  gallon,  but  in  such  cases  a  smaller 
or  a  larger  quantity  b  produced  from  a  like  quantity  of  ingredients.  As  no 
means  can  be  found  for  determining  the  quantities  of  each  kind  and  quality 
of  beer  consumed,.let  it  be  assumed,  as  very  fairly  it  may  be,  that  taking  all 
qualities  into  the  account,  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  a  mean  between  the 
two  prices  above  stated  for  porter,  viz.  Is,  2d,  per  gallon,  and  we  arrive  at 
the  sum  of  25,383,165/.  annually  spent  by  the  population  of  this  kingdom, 
and  chiefly  by  the  labouring  portion,  for  beer. 

It  is  shown  by  a  statement  recently  presented  to. the  Hous^of  Commons, 
that  the  number  of  persons  who  are  engaged  as  producers  and  distributors  of 
beer  in  England  and  Wales  b  as  follows : — 

Brewers  *  .  *  *  .      2,507 

Victuallers        -  •         *  -  -  -    88,496 

Persons  licensed  to  keep  beer-houses     •  •    38,070 

129,073 

The  quantity  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  upon  which  duty  was  paid  in 
1849  was  27,480,621  pounds,  and  of  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff  205,066 
pounds,  yielding  together  a  revenue  of  4,408,017/.  14«.  lid.  The  retail 
price  ranges  from  4«.  to  14«.  per  pound,  seventeen-twentieths  or  85  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  being  of  the  lowest  price  here  named,  and  only  about  2  per 
cent,  being  of  the  highest  quality,  proportions  which  were  stated  by  several 
respectable  manufacturers  who  gave  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1845.  On  the  same  authority  we  are  told,  that  an  ad- 
dition is  made  of  other  ingredients  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  amounting 
to  15  per  cent,  upon  the  85  per  cent^  which  consists  of  cut  or  shag^  and  roll 
tobacco ;  while  the  snuff,  which  comprises  13  out  of  15  parts  of  the  remainder, 
admits  of  an  increased  weight  to  the  extent  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent. 

Applying  these  per  centages  to  the  quantity  taken  fat  consuQaption  in 
1849  we  arrive  at  the  following  results : — 

lbs.  lbs. 

B^^r^^U>Ucco,^  23.358..29     {-^JJ^^Jr"^'}     2e.862.308 

Segars,  2  per  o«it.         -       549,612    (no  increase)    -  -        549,612 

27,480,621  32,949,264 

Manufactured  when  imported      -        205,066 

So  that  the  quantity  for  which  the  public  pays  as  tobacco  and 

snuff  is  -•...-  33,154,330 
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of  question :  but  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that 
the  diminifthed  use  of  the  three  articles  named  would 
afford  proof  in  itself  of  lessened  means  of  comfort  on  the 
part  of  the  working  people,  and  of  diminished  prosperity 
in  the  nation  generally.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  were  seen 
that,  as  respects  gin  and  whisky,  the  2^  gallons  con- 

The  retaO  prieei,  obUined  fSrom  a  reqieetible  diop  ia  a  leafing  thoroiiglH 
fiure  in  London,  at  thit  time  (June,  I84M>)  are — 


Goodib^       -        -SdLperoK. 
Bert  ditto        -        -  3  J<f.     „ 


Bird'tfcje        -        -  S^dL 
Betnmf  ...  s|dL 


Frinee's  mixtaie       -  SdLperos. 
Brown  rappee  .        .  4|dL     „ 


Pale  Seotdi  -  .  4dL 

Ditto  beat  .  -  ^L     ^ 

CaTendifh        .        -  Ad.      ^        •    Black  rappee  •  -  4d       „ 
'  Knarter  -*       «        .  6dl      A        ' 

The  arenge  price  of  the  nx  qualities  of  tobaeco  here  given  is  at  the  rate 
of  5$.  2d»  per  Ib^  and  that  of  the  fire  qualities  of  snuff  is  7«.  per  lb.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  consumption  falls  upon  the  lowest  priced  quality  of  tobacco, 
which  is  9d  per  oa.,  or  4*,  per  lb.  It  cannot  therefore  gire  an  exaggerated 
Tiew  of  the  sum  expended  for  this  article,  if  we  assume  that  lowert  price  as 
being  paid  for  the  whole.  In  regard  to  snufi^  a  laiger  proportion  of  the 
whole  than  in  the  case  of  tobacco  is  used  by  the  middling  and  easy  classes, 
to  whom  the  difference  of  a  pennj  in  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  snuff  cannot  be 
any  object,  and  who  rarely,  if  erer,  will  bur  the  mort  inferior  quality.  The 
prices,  it  will  be  seen,  run  from  6s.  4d!.  to  8«.  per  lb. :  if  we  take  the  mean  of 
these  two  prices  as  the  arerage  of  the  whole,  t.  e.  Ss.  Sd.  per  Ib^  we  shall 
probably  be  within  the  mark.  At  these  rates,  the  oost  to  the  consumers 
generally  will  be  as  follows : — 

26,862,908  lbs.  tobacco,  at  4s.  per  lb.  .  .  •iCff,372,46I 

5,537,344  lbs.  snuff,  at  6s.  Bd.  per  lb.  -  .     ],845  781 

549,612  lbs.  English-made  segars,  at  9s.  per  lb.       -       247,325 


Total  for  British  manufactured  -  -  jf7,465,567 

205,066  lbs.  foreign  manufactured,  at  12«.  per  lb.    -       123,040 

Total  yalue  as  paid  hj  consumers  -  jg7,588,607 

which  amount  would  yield  about  50  per  cent.  aboTC  the  cost  of  the  tobacco 
as  imported  and  the  duty  paid  thereon,  a  moderate  increase  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  manufacture,  and  the  charges  attendant  upon  the  totalling  of  an 
article,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  paid  for  in  copper  coins.  There  can  be 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  amount  can  be  at  all  overcharged,  which  leares 
no  larger  margin  than  this  for  the  gross  profits  of  209,537  persons,  the 
number  which  in  die  year  1848  took  out  and  paid  for  licences,  to  deal  in 
tobacco  and  snuff,  in  addition  to  642  persons  licensed  to  manufacture  these 
articles. 
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sumed  in  the  year  in  England — the  11|-  gallons  so  con- 
sumed in  Scotland — and  the  3^  gallons  consumed  in 
Ireland,  by  each  male  adult,  were  diminished  to  one-half 
of  these  proportions,  while  a  larger  sale  should  be 
eflTected  of  sugar,  of  tea,  of  articles  of  decent  clothing, 
and  of  other  matters  whereof  the  females  and  children 
should  be  partakers,  there  can  be  no  disputing  about 
the  advantageous  nature  of  the  change,  and  but  little 
ground  for  asserting  that  the  general  sum  of  prosperity 
was  lessened.  The  probability,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
money  thus  expended  would  afford  greater  means  for 
employment  throughout  the  country  in  other  branches 
of  industry,  and  thus  open  additional  sources  of  pros- 
perity to  all." 

The  nation  is  improving  not  merely  in  its  physical 
condition,  but  an  amelioration  of  manners  and  habits  is 
taking  place,  which  will  probably  lead  to  the  changes  in 
consumption  thus  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Porter. 

In  1830  the  beer  duty,  amounting  to  3,000,000?.,  was 
abolished,  and  since  1846,  the  price  of  barley  has  fallen 
about  10^.  per  quarter.  In  1831  the  quantity  of  malt 
which  paid  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  37,390,463 
bushels,  and  in  1851  it  was  40,337,000,  being  an  in- 
crease in  twenty  years  of  little  more  than  8  per  cent.  The 
population  had  however,  within  the  same  time,  increased 
by  about  24  per  cent.,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  consumption 
of  malt  has  virtually  declined  by  16  per  cent. 

While  this  diminution  was  occurring  in  the  consump- 
tion of  fermented  liquors,  the  wholesome  beverages 
which  do  not  inebriate  were  becoming  more  generally 
articles  of  domestic  consumption.^  In  1831,  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  was  30,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1851 
it  was  54,000,000,  an  increase  of  80  per  cent.,  which  is 
36  per  cent,  beyond  the  increase  of  population,  and  ten- 
fold the  increase  which  took  place  in  malt !  The  con- 
sumption of  coffee  in  1831  was  21,747,813  pounds,  and 

^  See  an  ftrtlcle  in  the  ^  Examiner,**  Dee.  18. 1852. 
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in  1851  it  was  32,564,163  poundsi  an  increase  of  50  per 
cental  being  above  siz-fold  the  increase  which  took  place 
in  malt.  It  has  been  the  same  with  cocoa,  of  which  the 
consumption  in  1831  was  about  1,000,000,  and  in  1851 
above  3,000,000  pounds. 

All  this  while  the  duty  on  malt  had  been  the  same, 
namely,  about  60  per  cent,  on  the  value ;  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  the  year  inmiediately  preceding  that 
first  quoted  year  1831,  the  sum  of  3,000,000/.  of  tax 
had  been  taken  off  malt  in  the  shape  of  beer  duty.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  period, 
tea  had  been  subject  to  a  monopoly,  equivalent,  with 
duty,  to  a  tax  of  300  per  cent,  on  its  value.  It  was  then 
subjected  to  a  duty  of  2^.  1^.  a  pound,  and  for  some 
years  back  to  one  of  2^.  2\/i. ;  equal  to  an  tik2  valarem 
tax  of  218  per  cent,  on  common  teas. 

From  all  this,  it  seems  a  matter  of  no  doubt  what- 
ever, that,  abating  8  per  cent.,  no  less  than  24,000,000 
pounds  o£  tea,  10,000,000  pounds  of  coffee,  and 
2,000,000  pounds  of  cocoa,  have  absolutely  taken  the 
place  of  beer  and  spirits  in  the  general  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  comparative  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  and  spirits  in  the  same  period.  But 
the  facts  selected  are  sufficiently  significant  of  the  in- 
fluence of  an  advancing  civilization,  in  weaning  the  ruder 
portions  of  the  population  from  gross  and  degrading 
habits,  and  gradually  raising  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
higher  domestic  and  social  duties. 

The  progress  of  this  development  in  the  intelligence, 
and  improvement  of  the  moral  and  religious  con* 
dition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  working  classes,  would 
be  accelerated  by  an  efficient  system  of  national  edu- 
cation. It  would  also  react  upon  the  Schools  by 
bringing  the  solicitude  of  a  Christian  people  to  the  task 
of  training  their  children  at  home,  as  well  as  by  public 
education.     Moreover,  in  proportion  as  this  great  social 
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change  advanced,  a  continually  increasing  proportion  of 
the  vast  revenue  of  fifty-seven  millions  now  annually  ex- 
pended on  spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  -would  be  devoted 
to  domestic  comfort,  and  to  the  higher  objects  of  human 
existence.  Among  these,  the  support  of  the  elementary 
School  in  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  would  claim 
its  share,  in  the  new  appropriation  of  the  earnings  of  the 
classes  supported  by  manual  labor. 

At  a  very  early  period,  the  present  rate  of  weekly 
payments  to  Schools  might  be  raised  to  an  average  of  2d. 
per  scholar. 

This,  in  Church  of  England  Schools,  would  cause  an 
augmentation  of  the  annual  income  from  this  source  of 
one-third,  or  102,125/.,  and  in  the  schools  of  the  separate 
Communions,  of  one  seventh,  or  15,238/.  7^.,  or  a  total 
increase  of  117,363/.  The  whole  additional  annual  re* 
venue  required  from  this  source  would  thus  be  reduced 
to  432,483/. 

If  the  School  pence  were  raised  to  an  average  of  Sd. 
per  week,  this  increase  of  one  penny,  paid  by  1,836,562 
during  forty-eight  weeks  in  the  year,  would  yield 
367,312/.  8^.,  leaving  a  sum  of  65,170/.  still  deficient  in 
the  income  to  be  derived  from  this  source. 

But  even  at  the  present  low  rates  of  payment,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
not  sent  to  School.  For  example,  it  was  shown  in  evi- 
dence by  the  Rev.  C.  Richson,  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Boroughs'  Education  Bill  ^ 
(pp.  18. 36,  37.),  that  there  is  in  Manchester  and  Salford 
accommodation  for  41,496  children,  in  buildings  opened 
for  the  reception  of  day  scholars,  whereas  only  21,795 
attend,  and  that  there  was  also  room  for  14,685  scholars 

1  See  TaUe  11.  in  Appendix  F.,  extracted  from  <*  Educational  Facts  and 
Statistics  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  being  a  summary  of  some  of  the  most 
important  statistical  tables  presented  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  May  and  June, 
1852,  with  notes  thereon,  by  the  Bey.  C.  Richson,  MJL.,**  P*  6. 
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in  buildings  used  only  as  Sunday  Schools.  Mr.  Richson 
remarks^  **  out  of  this  vast  amount  of  School  accommo- 
dation (reckoned  at  the  estimate -of  one  child  for  every 
six  square  feet  of  area),  only  one  third  is  yet  brought 
^into  use ;  the  remainder  being  unused,  chiefly  from  the 
want  of  scholars."  Moreover,  notwithstanding  these 
facilities,  "  it  appears"^  that,  "  in  respect  to  Day  School 
attendance  at  the  present  time,  it  is  worse  than  it  was 
seventeen  years  ago;  inasmuch  as,  from  1834-5  to  1851, 
Day  School  attendance,  considered  in  relation  to  the  popu- 
lation, has  decreased  from  1  in  10^  to  1  in  13^^^."  But 
that  which  is  still  more  important,  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  probability  of  deriving  8d.  per  scholar 
from  the  weekly  School  pence  paid  by  the  poor,  is  the 
following  result  of  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Education  Committee,  and  of  the 
Census  returns,  as  compared  by  Mr.  Richson.*  "  It  has 
been  stated,"  he  says,  "  in  evidence  (pp.  360.  891.)  that 
about  *  54,670  children  belonging  to  the  labouring  classes, 
whether  employed  or  Twt,  are  not  attending  Day  Schools, 
and  that  no  reason  has  been  alleged,  that  ought  to  be 
considered  satisfactory,  why  *  one  half  at  least'  of  that 
number  ought  not  to  be  in  some  School  receiving  educa- 
tion/ It  is  indeed  highly  probable,  that,  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  not  fewer  than  20,000  or  30,000  children 
of  the  labouring  classes  kept  from  Day  School,  without 
being  in  employment  or  detained  at  home  through  sick- 
ness, domestic  need,  or  any  other  sufficient  cause,  and 
who  ought  therefore  to  be  gathered  into  School."  In 
order  to  determine  with  some  approach  to  accuracy  the 
causes  of  this  absence  from  the  Day  School,  the  Local 
Committee  carried  out,  by  means  of  its  agents,  an  in- 
quiry from  door  to  door,  the  general  results  of  which,  as 
extracted  from  Mr.  Richson's  evidence,  are  collected  by 

^  "  Educational  Facts  and  Statistics,**  by  Mr.  Richson,  p.  6. 

*  See  Table  and  Note  No.  UL  in  Appendix  F.,  both  extracted  from 
Ibid. 

'  See  Table  and  Note  No.  IV.  in  Appendix  F.,  extracted  from  p.  10.  of 
**  Educational  Facts  and  Stotistics.** 
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him  in  a  table  printed  in  Appendix  F.^  From  the  inquiry 
it  appears,  that  17,426  families,  comprising  36,257  chil- 
dren, between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  years,  were 
visited.  Of  these  5,153  children  were  at  work,  14,197 
attending  School.  But^  "  out  of  31,374  children  be- 
tween three  and  fifteen  not  at  work,  39  per  cent,  were 
kept  from  the  School  on  account  of  the  alleged  inability 
of  the  parents  to  afford  to  pay  the  School  fees.  Probably 
in  many  cases  this  inability  was  induced  by  the  impro- 
vidence or  intemperance  of  one  or  both  of  the  parents : 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  12,067  children  out  of  31,374 
were  found  among  the  labouring  and  poorer  classes  de- 
prived of  education,  as  the  consequence  of  the  poverty 
or  misconduct  of  their  parents." 

Can  we  then,  with  these  facts  before  us  from  the 
metropolis  of  manufacturing  industry,  hope,  that  the 
labouring  classes,  even  in  those  seats  of  trade  where  they 
are  in  receipt  of  the  most  abundant  earnings,  should  at 
an  early  period  consent  to  tax  themselves  to  the  extent 
of  nine-pence  or  one  shilling  weekly,  for  the  education  of 
their  children  ? 

But  the  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion is  such,  as  absolutely  to  forbid  at  present  such  a 
deduction  from  the  subsistence  of  the  household.  Fami- 
lies with  an  income  varying,  in  different  counties,  from 
seven ^,  to  ten*,  or  even  twelve^  shillings  per  week, 
cannot  be  expected  to  support  six  persons  on  these 
earnings,  and  to  pay  ninepence  or  one  shilling  out  of 
them,  for  the  School  pence  of  the  children. 

In  the  Census  of  1841,  the  "agricultural  class*" 
formed  "  not  quite  eight  per  cent,  of  the  population."  ^ 

'  See  Table  No.  V.  in  Appendix  F. 

*  Educational  Facts  and  Statistics,  p.  11. 

'  Dorsetshire,  and  parts  of  Sufiblk  and  Essex,  &c. 

*  Norfolk  and  the  Midland  Counties. 

*  Kent,  Surrey,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Middlesex. 

^  Occupation  Abstract,  Part  X.  England  and  Wales,  p.  14. 
''  Census,  1851.    Tables  of  the  Population  and  Houses.    The  total  persons 
in  England  and  Wales  is  17,922,768.    See  p.  2. 
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In  the  great  towns  of  England  theare  is  also  a  laige 
data  c£  the  poor,  who  have  the  most  precarious  means 
of  sabsistence*  In  the  back  courts,  alleja,  garrets,  eel* 
lars,  lod^g^honses,  and  single  rooms  of  the  great  dties 
festers  a  dass  which  hides  from  the  public  gaze,  as  well 
as  it  can,  the  misery  consequent  on  misfortune,  feeble 
health,  want  of  energy  of  character,  idleness,  improvi- 
dence, neglected  education,  vicious  example,  reckless 
misconduct,  the  pollution  of  evil  associates,  and  crime. 
This  is  the  class,  which  in  London  migrates  daUy  from 
St.  Giles  and  Spitalfields^  to  the  casual  employments  of 
the  docks;  fills  the  town  with  cost^rmongers ;  is  re- 
presented by  the  squalid  children  swarming  like  ants 
in  that  worst  school  the  street ;  who  are  found  by  the 
police  ^  lying  promiscuously  in  heaps  on  the  foul  floors 
of  the  lodging-houses,  or  by  the  Poor  Law  Inquirer  ^ 
with  four  looms,  four  hammocks,  a  fire-place,  a  bench, 
and  two  stools  in  one  small  room,  which  is  the  home  of 
a  husband,  a  wife,  their  children,  and  one  or  two  jour- 
neymen weavers.  The  trades,  in  which  the  wages  are 
reduced  by  competition  to  the  lowest  sum  on  which 
human  existence  can  be  sustained,  yield  part  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  class.  It  comprises  the  slop-workers, 
hand-loom  weavers,  hair  and  bristle  sorters,  and  a  great 
number  of  similar  employments^  on  which  wretched 
beings  starve,  though  they  work  fourteen  hours  daily. 
Now,  for  this  class,  a  large  deduction  must  be  made  from 
those  concerning  whom  any  hope  could,  for  a  long  period, 
be  entertained  that  they  could  pay  even  the  present  rate 
of  School  pence. 

Besides  these  classes,  the  poor  who  are  so  indigent  as 
to  be  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  must  be  comprised, 

>  See  Report  by  the  Author  oa  Spitalfielda.    Poor  Law  Commissioners* 
Annual  Report  for  1837. 

*  Report  of  Captain  Hay  on  the  operation  of  the  Common  Lodging  Houje 
Act,  10th  Dec.  1852.    House  of  Lords,  No.  43. 

'  See  Report  on  Spitalfields,  April,  1837. 

*  See  Mayhew's  London  Poor. 
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among  those  from  whom  no  School  pence  could  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  note  below  ^  I  have  enumerated  the 
children  under  sixteen  belonging  to  the  several  classes 
of  paupers,  who  were  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  on 
the  1st  July  1851,  and  the  1st  January  1852,  in  697 
Unions,  comprising  a  population  of  15,428,116.  The 
mean  number  may  be  regarded  as  in  receipt  of  relief 
during  the  year.  If  this  mean  267,089  be  increased 
proportionately  to  the  whole  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  there  were  in  1851-2  no  less  than  307,238 
children  under  sixteen  so  indigent  as  to  be  habitually  in 
receipt  of  out-door  relief,  either  as  orphans,  or  as  part 
of  the  families  of  paupers.  Now,  if  we  were  to  presume, 
that  one-half  of  these  children  on  the  average  ought  to 
attend  School  (which,  seeing  that  they  are  without  work, 
is  alow  estimate),  there  would  be  153,619  children  who, 
at  a  charge  of  2d.  per  week  for  48  weeks,  ought  to  pay 
61,447/.  125.  per  annum,  but  who  are  too  indigent  to 
pay  any  thing.  If  three-fifths  ought  to  be  at  School, 
they  would  at  the  same  rate  pay  73,736/.  15^. 

On  the  calculation  that  3(/.  per  week  should  be  paid, 


'  The  number  of  children  comprised  in  the  several  olasses  of  out*door 
poor  relieved  on  the  Ist  Julj  1851,  and  the  Itt  January  1852,  and  the  mean 
of  these  two  numbers,  vere  as  follows  in  597  Unions  in  England  and  Wales, 
comprising  1 5,428, 116  inhabitants :  — 


Childr«n  of  «dull  n«lM,  under  16,  relUved  In  caMi  of  luddon 
and  urgent  neceuity,  licknett,  accident,  or  infirmity,  or  of  a 
funeral,  or  on  account  of  want  of  work,  or  other  causes 
Children  under  16  dependent  on  widows           .           .          - 

I  lleffitimate  children 

Children  whose  parent  Is  in  gaol            .... 
Children  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  relieTed 
Children  of  fiuilliei  the  father  of  which  Is  non-resident 

Not  abU-hodied, 

Children  under  16  relieved  with  parents            ... 
Orphans,  or  other  children  under  16,  relieved  without  parents 
Children  under  16  of  lunatics,  laaane  persons,  and  idiots 

Totikl  children  under  16      - 

iSAi: 

lal  Jmnrj, 
i8d«. 

Mean. 

67.839 

121 .639 

6,53G 

S,183 

991 

8,826 

86,478 

16,441 

S68 

69.676 

119.989 

5,478 

5,271 

978 

8,515 

44,679 

16,668 

883 

968,691 

271,487 

(867,089 
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one-half  would  of  course  have  to  be  added  to  each  of 
these  sums. 

This  grave  deficiency,  in  the  annual  resources  of 
Schools  from  School  pence,  might  obviously  be  compen- 
sated, if  the  guardians  of  the  poor  were  required  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  twopence  at  least,  per  week,  for  the 
education  of  every  child  whose  parents  were  in  receipt 
of  out-door  relief,  or  who  was  himself  thus  dependent. 
The  parent  or  nearest  friend  might  select  the  School, 
provided  that  he  were  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  child 
from  any  matter  of  instruction  to  which  he  might  on 
religious  grounds  object. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  these  and  other  indigent 
classes,  necessity  compels  us  to  seek  other  means  of 
support  for  Schools,  besides  those  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

The  resources  derived  for  public  education  from  sub- 
scriptions, collections,  and  School  pence,  have  in  other 
respects  a  common  character  of  uncertainty.  They  are 
liable  to  be  affected,  by  those  crises  in  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  prosperity,  which,  while  they  compel 
the  capitalist  to  retrench  and  to  limit  his  charities, 
render  the  condition  of  the  labourer  full  of  anxiety,  if 
not  of  suffering.  Such  crises  are  attended  with  the 
failure  of  firms,  the  breaking  up  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  diminution  of  employment,  reduction  of 
wages,  or  complete  destitution  of  work.  They  sweep 
away  like  a  flood  the  result  of  years  of  labour  and 
anxiety.  The  School  perishes  like  the  manufactory, 
and  can  only  be  again  restored  by  slow  and  painful 
efforts. 

Even  in  the  fairest  periods  of  prosperity,  the  School 
income  derived  from  these  sources  is  precarious.  Dr. 
Hook^  graphically  describes  the  humiliating  course  of 
canvassing  for  subscriptions,  which  has  become  the  most 
harassing,  but  unavoidable,  duty  of  the  clergy.    The  in- 

1  Letter  to  the  Bubop  of  St.  David's. 
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spectors  report  the  undue  sacrifices  made  by  parochial 
ministers,  from  small  stipends,  to  support  schools  in 
rural  districts.  Even  many  laymen  who  are  most  ear- 
nest in  promoting,  by  large  subscriptions  and  personal 
exertions,  the  education  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  feel 
that  it  is  an  evil  that  this  charge  should  fall  on  them- 
selves alone;  for,  by  exhausting  their  charitable  re- 
sources, it  limits  within  a  narrow  circle  that  influence, 
which  might  otherwise  be  wide  in  its  sphere  like  the 
light.  Every  statesman  is  conscious  that,  to  tax  the 
benevolent  only,  is  the  worst  form  of  inequality,  in  the 
incidence  of  public  burthens.  One  earnest  man  often 
thus  bears  the  charge  of  a  whole  parish.  A  generous 
landed  proprietor  supports  the  School,  which  educates 
all  the  children  of  a  purely  manufacturing  population, 
none  of  whom  are  his  tenants  or  dependents.  Or,  an  en- 
lightened mining  or  mill  proprietor  may  found  and  sup- 
port Schools,  in  which  the  children  of  the  occupiers  of 
farms  and  the  labourers  in  the  same  parish  are  educated, 
without  any  adequate  contribution  from  the  owners  of 
the  soil.  These  inequalities  ought  not  to  exist.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  answer,  that  they  will  cease  when  all  men 
are  actuated  by  a  sense  of  the  duties  of  their  station,  as 
members  of  a  Christian  commonwealth.  Such  a  foml  of 
society  has  great  collective  duties.  A  Christian  govern- 
ment cannot  permit  its  citizens  to  be  cradled  in  igno- 
rance ;  nurtured  by  bad  example  in  barbarous  manners ; 
brought  up  without  faith  and  without  hope :  rude  and 
miserable,  the  support  of  sedition,  the  prey  of  demagogues, 
the  element  of  popular  tumults,  the  food  of  the  gaol,  the 
convict  ship,  and  the  gallows.  A  Christian  common- 
wealth cannot  wait  till  the  indigent  are  in  comfort ;  till 
the  Arabs  of  our  great  cities  are  settled  and  at  rest ;  till 
the  corrupted  and  ignorant  are  so  far  weaned  from  gross 
sensual  indulgence,  as  not  to  waste  the  School  pence  of 
their  children  on  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  Nor  can  it 
postpone  its  aid  until  the  physical  condition  of  every 
part  of  our  labouring  population  is  such,  as  to  enable 
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them  to  provide  for  the  instmction  of  thdr  children 
without  sufferings  K  the  recUessness  of  the  desperate ; 
the  seuBuality  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  rude  ma- 
terial life;  the  ignorance  which  no  school  has  corrected; 
the  apathy  never  disturbed  by  £uth ;  the  dark  despair 
never  penetrated  by  a  ray  of  spiritual  hope,  are  not 
fruitful  sources  for  School-income;  are  the  wretched 
to  be  denied  the  remedy  for  these  evils,  because  of  some 
barren  speculation  as  to  the  province  of  the  State  in 
Education  ?  Is  society  to  continue  to  pay  upwards  of 
two  millions  ^,  annually,  for  the  repression  of  crime,  and 
five  millions  for  the  relief  of  indigence ;  because,  though 
this  outlay  is  derived  from  compulsory  assessments,  the 
consciences  of  a  minorit}^  would  be  afflicted,  if  a  remedy 
for  these  chronic  social  distempers  were  purchased  by 
the  same  means  ? 

It  is  the  distinction  of  arbitrary  governments  that, 
when  directed  by  a  powerful  intelligence,  they  afford 
prompt  and  efficacious  means  for  the  execution  of  the 
measures  which  a  provident  wisdom  dictates.  Nothing 
would  so  certainly  discredit  representative  institutions, 
as  that  popular  minorities  should  obtain  a  collective 
power,  to  obstruct  the  civilisation  which  they  are  in- 
competent to  establish.  Yet  the  question  of  National 
Education  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  exhibited  the 
lamentable  spectacle,  hitherto,  of  such  minorities  tri- 
umphant over  the  collective  will  of  the  nation  as  repre- 
sented in  Parliament.  Are  we  then  to  be  governed  by 
minorities,  or  by  the  three  Estates  of  the  Realm  ?  A  wise 
government  cannot  permit  the  education  of  the  people 
to  pass  entirely  from  its  influence,  into  whatever  hands 
are  ready  to  attempt  to  mould  the  youth  of  this  country  to 
their  own  ideal.  Shall  the  priests  of  Johanna  Southcote, 
at  Ashton-under-Line,  and  the  Mormonites,  throughout 
our  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  be  free  to  buUd 

>  See  the  School  in  its  relfttions  with  the  State,  the  Church«  and  the 
Congregation,  pp.  18, 19.    Also  Appendix  G.  ibid. 
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and  maintain  Schools,  and  the  government  of  a  Christian 
state  be  excluded  from  every  form  of  interference? 
Yet  such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  purely  voluntary  party. 
According  to  them,  Christendom  itself,  could  it  be  or- 
ganised into  one  great  empire,  ought  to  have  no  collective 
power  to  rescue  the  ignorant  heathen  of  its  peoples, 
from  the  brutish  sensuality  which  is  without  God* 

If  we  may  analyse  such  a  formula,  these  are  its  ele- 
ments :  All  remedial  agencies  by  which  the  condition 
of  mankind  may  be  improved,  through  the  medium 
of  their  intelligence,  or  moral  nature,  are  so  insepa- 
rable from  the  relations  of  conscience  to  the  spiritual 
world,  that  they  can  only  be  the  acts  of  individuals,  or 
of  voluntary  associations.  Therefore,  Government,  be- 
cause it  may  not  interfere  with  conscience,  is  excluded 
from  all  action,  excepting  that  of  the  repression  of 
crime  and  the  relief  of  suffering.  The  State  has  not 
only  no  collective  religious  character,  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  triie  basis  of  all  morality  is  religion,  it  has  no  es- 
sentially moral  character.  It  protects  persons  and  pro- 
perty, and  upholds  the  national  security  for  economical 
X)r  prudential,  as  distinguished  from  moral,  reasons.  It 
is  the  soldier,  the  policeman,  the  bailiff,  the  sheriff's 
officer  of  the  national  will,  and  that  will  is  directed  by 
whatever  morality  and  religion  exist  in  the  nation. 
But  the  State  has  no  morality,  just  as  it  has  no  reli- 
gion. It  is  not  even  a  moral  agent,  but  only  the  agent 
of  a  moral  nation.  The  Government  may  not,  there- 
fore, employ  any  moral  machinery.  Colleges  and  Schools 
are  institutions,  which  develope  the  intelligence,  and  so 
"  mould  the  mind  of  the  nation,"  and  because  of  this 
power,  they  are  instruments  of  tyranny,  when  promoted 
or  supported  even  partially  by  the  State.  Education 
is,  therefore,  the  function  solely  of  individuals  and 
voluntary  associations.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
voluntary  party. 

It  is  nothing,  in  the  appreciation  of  its  advocates,  to 
say  that  it  is  impracticable.     Who  could  repeal  the 
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Royal  Grants,  Charters,  Acts  of  Parliament,  CkJl^iate 
Statutes;  large  public  endowments  derived  from  na* 
tional  resources,  and  the  £icilities  afforded  fay  law,  which 
represent  collective  acts  of  the  national  will  for  the  pro- 
motion of  public  education  ?  They  exist ;  shall  they  be 
annulled?  Are  the  buildings  of  the  universities  and 
endowed  Schools  to  be  transferred  to  the  voluntary 
party,  and  their  resources  absorbed  into  the  national 
revenues,  like  those  of  the  monasteries,  or  employed  to 
saturate  the  appetite  of  greedy  courtiers  and  place- 
hunters  ? 

If  this  cannot  be  done,  can  the  voluntary  party  sa- 
tisfy the  nation,  that  they  are  competent  for  their  task, 
by  building  Schools  in  every  parish,  and  supporting 
them  in  complete  efficiency,  from  purely  private  bene- 
factions, and  the  pence  of  the  poor  ?  I  have  shown  how 
hopeless  such  an  enterprise  would  prove.  The  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom  of  the  nation  are  equal  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a  sufficient  amount  of  taxation,  for  this  object, 
by  the  forms  of  law.  But  the  poorer  classes  are  not  so 
civilized  as  to  do  their  part  in  this  work ;  nor  have  the 
middle  classes  shown,  that  they  could,  within  any  rea- 
sonable period,  forget  their  intestine  strife,  or  make  se- 
parate effectual  efforts  for  this  end. 

But  to  prove  this  doctrine  impracticable,  is  nothing 
to  its  advocates.  Their  motto  is,  —  Fiat  justitiay  nu^t 
ccelum.  Those  wedded  to  impracticable  abstractions  are 
generally  blind  to  the  consequences  of  their  dogmas. 
What  is  a  century  of  indigence,  crime,  and  heathenism, 
in  comparison  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  pure  theory  ? 
Magna  est  Veritas^  et  prcevalebit.  The  ultimate  triumph 
of  their  truth  is  enough,  though  millions  may  suffer, 
through  an  age  of  delay.  An  empire  may  waste  its  re- 
sources on  forms  of  repression  and  relief,  the  greater 
part  of  which  might  have  been  converted  into  remedial 
agencies,  but  empires  are  only  police  and  not  moral 
agents.  They  may  perish  from  the  want  of  morality. 
Such  a  fate  is  better  than  any  height  of  prosperity,  pur- 
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chased  by  an  invasion  of  the  province  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  of  society. 

Does  not  the  absurdity  of  such  conclusions  awaken  a 
suspicion  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory.  Is  Govern- 
ment, then,  in  no  sense  a  moral  agent  ?  May  it  incar- 
cerate criminals,  and  separate  itself,  as  an  impassive 
spectator,  from  all  the  festering  moral  pollution  of  the 
common  wards  of  the  old  prison,  and  the  terrible 
agonies  of  the  separate  cell  ?  Has  it  no  message  of 
peace  and  redemption  entrusted  to  it  by  Him,  who  said 
to  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross,  "  To-day  ^  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,"  Are  the  Howards  and 
the  Frys  alone  to  convey  this  message?  Or  is  the 
workhouse  merely  a  pauper  farm,  where-  certain  human 
animals  are  fed  at  the  least  cost  to  the  parish,  till,  nailed 
between  rough  boards,  their  bodies  are  buried  like 
dogs  by  the  sexton  and  the  beadle  ?  Is  this  a  Christian 
household,  or  a  pauper  barracoon  ?  Can  the  State  sepa- 
rate itself  from  certain  grave  and  high  responsibilities, 
as  to  the  spiritual  future  of  these  unfortunates  ?  Are 
the  children  to  remain  ignorant  and  rude ;  the  adults, 
servile  or  disaflfected  helots;  the  aged,  torpid  expectants 
of  a  grave  without  hope  ?  Are  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
to  be  disciplined  in  the  terrible  array  of  war,  for  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  with  every  animal  energy 
centupled  in  force,  by  death-like  engines,  by  organiza- 
tion, and  the  maddening  sympathy  of  numbers  ?  But 
is  no  still  small  voice  to  whisper  "Blessed  are  the  meek : 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  the  merci- 
ful: for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God  "  ? 

If  these  are  conclusions  which  no  one  can  adopt,  where 
is  the  moral  agency  of  the  State  to  stop  ?  Apparently, 
Government  cannot  separate  itself  from  responsibility 
for  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  criminal, 
pauper,  and  military  population. 

Gospel  of  St  Luke,  chap,  zxiii.  t.  43.  _  ; 
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What  is  the  distinction  between  the  reckless  indigent 
classes  out  of  the  workhouse  and  those  within  its  walls  ? 
They  are  both  within  the  reach  of  voluntary  agency. 
The  City  missionary  may  penetrate  to  both.  But  has 
Government  a  responsibility  for  the  moral  depravity 
and  mental  incapacity  of  the  one,  which  it  in  no  degree 
partakes  with  respect  to  the  other  ?  Such  an  argu- 
ment is  obviously  untenable;  I  have  already  quoted 
the  formula  in  which  Dr.  Vaughan  embodies  the 
doctrine,  which  falls  into  none  of  these  absurdities  and 
inconsistencies.  "  Government, "  ^  he  says,  "  may  be  a 
moral  teacher  to  the  extent  that  it  must  be  a  moral 
administrator." 

^  No.  XII.  British  Quarterly  Review,  August  1847,  p.  270. 
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CHAP.  VI, 


THE  FI7KCTIOK8  OF  THB  CIVIL  GOVERNMEKT  IN  TH£  EDtTOATION  OP 

THE  POOB. 


The  Mode  of  extending  the  Aid  of  the  State  so  as  to  stimulate 

Voluntary  Contributions. 

The  preceding  chapters  have  demonstrated  that,  though 
voluntary  contributions  have  provided  in  part  for  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  Schools  thus  founded 
are  to  a  great  extent  without  suitable  buildings ;  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  a  School-age  does  not  attend 
them ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  scholars  still  re- 
ceive meagre  and  unskilful  instruction. 

The  rate  of  progress  in  the  erection  of  new  School 
buildings,  in  the  foundation  of  Training  Colleges,  in  the 
settlement  of  well-trained  teachers  in  charge  of  Schools, 
in  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil  teachers,  and  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  trained  assistants,  has  received  a  great 
impulse  from  Parliamentary  grants,  which  have  now  pro- 
vided for  an  annual^  expenditure  of  about  200,000/. 

^  The  expenditure  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  1852  was, 

£  s.  d. 
Towards  the  erection  and  enlargement  of  Elementary 

Schools  ......      33,471     8    4 

Towards  the  building  of  Tridning  Schools  -  -       15,996  18    5 

Towards  all   objects   contemplated   under   Minutes  of 

1846,  viz. 

For  books  and  maps  -  -  j£  2,645  18  10 

For  augmentation  of  Teachers*  salaries     16,975    9  10 
For  stipends  of  Pupil  Teachers,  and 

gratuities  for  their  instruction  •  79,587  0  5 
For  the  support  of  Training  Colleges  17,545  3  11 
To  Schools  of  Industry         -  -  19110    2 

For  retiring  pensions  -  -  70    0    0 

117,015    3    2 

The  expenses  of  inspection  and  of  administration  -      22,373    2    5 


Total 188,856  12    4 

The  estimate  submitted  to  Parliament  for  the  expenditure  (under  the 
Minutes  hitherto  sanctioned)  in  the  year  1853,  is  213,000/. 
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But,  notwithstanding  the  accelerated  rate  of  progress 
caused  by  these  grants,  there  is  no  prospect  that  without 
further  aid  from  the  public  resources,  the  education  of 
the  poorer  classes  would  become  general  and  efficient 
within  a  reasonable  period. 

The  whole  of  the  calculations  contained  in  Chap- 
ter III.,  as  to  the  demand  for  the  supply  of  new  teach- 
ers ;  the  power  of  the  Training  Colleges  to  absorb  the 
supply  of  Queen's  Scholars^;  and  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  assistant  teachers^  depend  on  the  support  of 
the  present  rate  of  progress,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary grants.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  Training 
Colleges,  and  of  the  apprenticeship  and  Queen's  scholar- 
ships would  come  to  a  dead-lock,  if  this  aid  were  with- 
drawn, and  would  be  almost  fatally  embarrassed  without 
its  increase. 

Moreover,  there  are  measures  which  naturally  flow 
from  these  arrangements,  and  which  have  been  always 
foreseen,  wthout  which  some  of  the  public  resources 
would  be  diverted  from  the  education  of  the  people. 
Such,  for  example,  are  new  Minutes  to  provide  for  the 
employment  in  Elementary  Schools  of  pupil  teachers, 
who  complete  their  apprenticeship,  but  do  not  obtain 
Queen's  scholarships.^ 

No  one  will  pretend  that  the  whole  of  the  existing 
new  phenomena  of  elementary  education  could  have 
been  created,  in  thirteen  years,  unless  society  had  been 
stirred  by  the  elemental  throes,  which  the  successive 
acts  of  Government  have  occasioned.  Nor,  unless  the 
collective  will  of  the  nation  had  received  an  expression 
in  Parliament,  and  through  the  executive,  could  the 
great  separate  forces  at  work  have  been  combined  into 
any  harmony  of  action.  Every  principle  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  rigorous  trial.     But,  in  this  ordeal, 

»  Vide  ante,  p.  129.  *  Ibid.  pp.  182,  133.  »  Ibid.  p.  13Q. 
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every  principle  has  put  forth  its  strength.  What  has 
been  accomplished  has  served  to  reveal  the  compara- 
tive force  of  those  great  agencies,  by  which  the  new 
creation  of  an  educated  people  is  to  be  wrought. 

May  it  not  be  said,  that  the  Executive  Government 
have  now  vindicated  their  right  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  ?  The  successive  steps  by  which  they 
have  allowed  the  collective  power  of  the  nation  to  be 
brought  into  play,  have  exhibited  the  greatest  for- 
bearance. A  wise  deference^  to  the  will,  even  of  influ- 
ential minorities,  has  caused  them  to  withdraw  plans 
which  would  certainly  have  secured  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. Their  measures  have  been  adapted  to  that 
expression  of  the  popular  will,  which  had  occurred 
through  the  various  Religious  Communions.  They  have 
shown  such  respect  to  the  freedom  which  voluntary 
action  gives  to  minorities,  as  to  build  the  whole  fabric 
of  public  Schools  on  this  foundation.  They  have 
striven  to  protect  the  rights  of  conscience,  not  only  by 
admitting  every  fragment  of  faith  to  the  benefits  of  the 
parliamentary  grant,  but  also,  by  seeking  to  establish 
the  right  of  the  parent  to  determine  and  guide  the  re- 
ligious training  of  his  child.  They  found  elementary 
instruction  low  in  its  aims,  meagre  in  its  outline,  con- 
ducted by  untrained  and  unskilful  teachers,  and  their  first 
act  was  a  proposal  to  found  a  Normal  School,  in  order  to 
make  it  ^efiicient.  Baffled  in  this  design  as  a  public  act, 
it  was  nevertheless  carried  into  execution  under  their 
sanction,  and  followed  by  the  establishment  of  nume- 
rous Training  Colleges,  founded  upon  the  plan  thus  in- 
troduced. They  exhibited  no  mean  jealousy  of  these 
efforts.  On  the  contrary,  they  gave  them  the  most 
liberal  support.     College  after  college  was  built  with 

^  Thus  the  Education  Clauses  of  the  Factories  Regulation  Bill  were 
withdrawn.  Though  supported  hy  the  Church  and  by  both  parties  in  Par- 
liament, Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Robert  Feel  wisely  determined  to  do 
no  Yiolence  to  the  convictions  of  non-oonformists. 
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their  aid.  In  order  to  feed  them  with  trained  students, 
the  system  of  apprenticeship  was  devised  in  1846. 
Preceding  pages  have  recorded  its  growth.  The  ap- 
prenticeship and  education  of  teachers  alone  now  ab* 
sorb  an  annual  expenditure  of  100,000/.^  from  the 
Grovernment.  About  forty  training  colleges,  built  at 
an  expense^  of  140,000^.  from  public  grants  will,  pro- 
bably, in  1854,  contain  nearly  1500  resident  students^, 
and  will  require  an  income  of  72,500Z. 

The  success  of  this  course  of  policy  is  however,  not 
more  triumphant,  in  the  remarkable  improvement  of 
those  Schools,  which  have  been  brought  within  its  influ- 
ence, than  in  the  conciliation  of  the  majority  of  the  Re- 
ligious Communions.  Opposition  to  the  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  is  now  confined  to  the  two  oppo- 
site extremes.  One  party  would  absorb  all  the  resources 
of  the  State  for  public  education,  into  purely  spiritual 
corporations.  The  other  denies  that  the  Government 
is  a  moral  administrator,  and  asserts  that  its  aid,  even 
in  promoting  the  success  of  voluntary  associations,  is  an 
intrusion  of  the  secular  power  into  a  province  from 
which  it  should  be  expelled. 

In  concluding  the  last  Chapter,  I  showed  that  Govern* 
ment  must,  within  a  certain  sphere,  be  even  a  moral 
teacher :  and  that  no  logical  distinction  separated  this 
province  of  public  administration  from  the  rest,  so  as  to 
render  its  interference  a  duty  on  the  one  side,  and  an 
usurpation  on  the  other.  There  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween those  spheres  of  action,  in  which  the  responsiblity 
of  education  pnmarily  rests  upon  the  State,  and  those  in 
which  the  charge  is  only  secondary.  The  training  of  the 
children  of  free  citizens  of  whatever  class  is  a  duty  prima- 
rily devolving  on  their  parents.  But  indigence,  immo- 
raUty,  and  incapacity  may  unfit  them  for  the  discharge  of 

i  Vide  Note  to  first  page  of  this  Chapter.  «  Vide  Note,  p.  60. 

»  Ibid.  p.  69. 
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this  function.  In  that  case,  education  is  witbin  the  scope 
of  the  Christian  sympathies  of  neighbours  and  especially 
of  a  Christian  congregation,  which  is  the  witness  of  the 
truth.  K  these  fail  to  provide  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
nation,  with  those  means  of  civilization,  which  history 
has  proved  to  be  essential  to  the  government  of  opinion, 
are  we  to  prolong  the  empire  of  force  over  brute  intelli- 
gence, because  the  Government  may  not  make  its  sub* 
jects  fit  for  a  milder  rule  ?  If  parents  and  religious 
congregations  fail  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor, 
a  Christian  State  may  aid  them  to  perform  this  duty,  in 
such  manner  as  domestic  piety  and  religious  faith  may 
determine.  The  Government  has  also  functions  which 
it  can  neither  delegate  nor  forego.  It  must  arrest,  and 
punish,  even  to  the  penalty  of  death,  the  violator  of  the 
law.  But  are  English  laws,  like  those  of  the  ancient 
tyrant,  to  be  so  written  that  none  can  read,  or,  which  is 
equivalent,  are  the  ignorant  to  perish  for  the  breach  of 
what  they  cannot  understand  ?  Are  they  to  continue 
to  suffer  for  yielding  to  temptations,  which  they  have 
no  moral  power  to  resist  ?  for  sensuality,  from  which 
they  have  not  been  weaned  ?  for  turbulence,  which  is 
the  passionate  excess  of  suffering  and  error  ?  Is  the 
Executive  to  be  the  rude  means  by  which  the  corrup* 
tions  and  the  crimes  of  society  are  be  extirpated,  but  to 
be  without  pity  for  the  victims  of  its  edicts — a  passion- 
less executioner  ?  Assuredly  not.  Prevention  is  before 
cure,  and  immeasurably  better  than  punishment.  The 
School  is  a  more  salutary  agent  than  the  reformatory 
prison,  and  none  can  recal  him  who  has  experienced 
the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  The  State  has  also  charged 
property  with  security  for  the  life  of  the  indigent.  That 
is  not  simply  an  act  of  police  enabling  the  law  to  sup- 
press vagabondage,  and  thus  increasing  the  safety  of 
society.  It  is  also  an  act  of  moral  administration.  The 
relief  of  indigence  is  a  work  of  Christian  charity,  insepa- 
rable from  the  highest  moral  sanctions  and  consider- 
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ations.  It  is  true,  that  in  every  country  in  which  the 
indigent  perish,  the  property  and  life  of  the  rich  are 
insecure.  But  the  moral  force  of  society  is  increased, 
still  more  than  its  economical  prosperity,  by  rendering 
its  wealth  a  barrier  against  the  ruinous  moral  conse- 
quences which  ensue,  on  the  misery  of  any  class.  Nor 
can  the  Government  treat  the  pauper  as  a  mere  animal. 
The  moral  conditions  of  his  being  must  be  recognized. 
In  charging  itself  with  the  relief  of  indigence,  the  State 
becomes  responsible  for  education  and  religious  in- 
struction. 

There  is  scarcely  any  department  of  the  Executive  in 
which  similar  moral  responsibilities  may  not  be  traced. 
I  have  alluded  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to 
the  organization  of  the  military  and  naval  force,  because 
the  action  of  a  central  power  is  most  apparent  in  them. 
But  the  municipal  and  parochial  organization,  and  the 
county  government  are,  in  like  manner,  moral  adminis- 
trations. They  have  charge  of  the  local  police,  the  gaols, 
the  lunatic  asylums,  and  even,  in  that  which  is  most 
mechanical  in  their  spheres  of  action,  a  moral  govern- 
ment developes  itself.  The  paving  and  sewage  of  the 
streets,  and  the  supply  of  water  to  those  quarters  of 
towns,  where  the  poor  could  not  protect  themselves  from 
malaria  and  impure  aliment,  are  links  in  a  chain  of  moral 
causation,  indispensable  to  civilization.  Society  appears 
daily  more  sensible  of  these  moral  wants.  Hence  it  has 
recently  provided  for  the  application  of  the  parochial 
rates  to  the  establishment  of  baths  and  washhouses  for 
the  poor —  it  has  provided  for  the  inspection  of  lodging 
houses, — and  it  may  be  hoped  that,  ere  long,  our  streets 
will  cease  to  be  the  open  mart  of  a  shameless  prostitution. 

The  Government  is  therefore  a  moral  administrator, 
and  thus  it  partakes  with  society  the  responsibilities  of 
public  education.  But,  in  fulfilling  this  duty  it  has 
peculiar  functions.  There  is  no  vc^untary  society  for 
education  as  jealous  of  the  privileges  of  the  laity  as  the 
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Parliament ;  as  tolerant  as  the  Law ;  and  as  catholic  as 
the  State.  Civil  rights  are  not  as  safe  in  the  keeping  of 
Religious  Communions,  as  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Executive  Government.  Even  that  characteristic  of 
voluntary  action,  which  provides  a  separate  sphere  for 
every  minority,  does  not  protect  it  from  the  dominant 
influence  of  an  oppressive  majority.  Much  less  does  it 
secure  the  rights  of  conscience  to  individuals.  If  the  aid 
of  the  State  could  be  dispensed  with,  its  power  as  a 
moderator  would  be  required  to  regulate  the  excesses  of 
sectarian  rivalry.  In  this  view,  the  Government  is  a 
court  for  the  protection  of  religious  liberty,  to  which 
minorities  and  individuals  may  appeal,  as  equals  in  the 
eye  of  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand.  Government  and  the  action  of 
voluntary  associations  are  contrasted,  inasmuch  as  mino- 
rities may  separate  themselves  from  the  latter,  but  not 
from  the  fonner.  A  minority  in  Parliament  submits  ; 
but  in  society  it  becomes  a  schism.  The  submission  of 
the  minority  to  all  acts  of  the  legislature  is  reasonable, 
in  a  free  representative  constitution,  and  is  indispensable 
to  public  order.  The  test  of  this  submission  is  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  by  which  the  power  of  the  State  is 
maintained.  Nor,  since  Government  partakes  with 
society  responsibilities  for  public  education,  would  it 
be  reasonable,  that  this  should  be  the  only  department  of 
public  administration  deriving  no  funds  from  general 
taxation.  It  is  impossible  to  decide,  that  every  selfish 
minority  may  require  the  charges  of  public  education  to 
be  borne  only  by  the  benevolent.  This  would  not,  in 
such  a  matter,  become  reasonable,  by  the  proof  that  it 
was  possible.  Btlt  it  is  both  impracticable  and  irrational. 
Experience  has  shown,  that  the  charge  of  educating  the 
entire  mass  of  the  working  classes  efiiciently,  is  too  heavy 
to  be  borne  by  purely  voluntary  charity.  But  if  this 
were  possible,  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  that  the 
selfish  should  escape  from  their  share  of  the  public  tax- 
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ation  for  the  defence  of  the  cooBtry,  for  the  represaon  of 
crime,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent.  That  would  be 
a  higher  condition  of  society,  in  which  every  citizen  was 
8o  sensible  of  the  whole  of  his  duties,  as  to  perform  than 
without  the  force  of  law.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
that,  in  which  the  law  receives  an  intelligent  and  cheer- 
ful assent.  There  are  some  pure  econcnnists  who  think 
all  charity  an  evil ;  but  is  any  one  sanguine  enough  to 
suppose,  that  even  the  relief  of  the  indigent  could  be 
adequately  and  wisely  provided  for  by  voluntary  charity? 
Who  would  undertake  to  meet  the  rest  of  the  charges 
of  the  State,  by  voluntary  assessments  ?  Is  it  then 
reasonable  to  expect,  that  upwards  of  three  ipillions  per 
annum  should  be  raised  by  a  voluntary  tax  on  the  bene- 
volent, for  the  efficient  education  of  the  poor? 

The  interference  of  the  Government  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  promote  education,  by  contributions  from  the 
public  resources.  I  have  already  discussed  many  of  the 
questions  involved  in  the  appropriation  of  such  funds.  It 
has  not  appeared  jqst  or  wise,  to  lose  sight  of  the  origin 
of  the  elementary  school  in  the  charity  of  religious  zeal. 
Its  connection  with  religion  is  not,  however,  the  mere 
result  of  tradition.  It  is  an  indissoluble  union,  the  bonds 
of  which  are  principles  inseparable  from  the  nature  of 
education.  The  School  has  become  the  nursery  of  the 
congregation,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of 
its  members  in  aid  of  the  pepce  of  the  parents  of  scholars, 
and  to  these  has  of  late  been  added  assistance  from  the 
public  funds. 

The  resources  of  national  education  in  England  and 
Wales  are,  therefore,  derived  partly  from  compulsory 
taxation,  and  partly  from  voluntary  charity,  in  aid  of 
what  the  poor  can  afford  or  are  ready  to  pay.  The 
advantage  of  this  system  is,  that  it  establishes  for  the 
minority  two  opposite  kinds  of  security.  Such  mino- 
rities find,  under  such  a  system,  spheres  of  action  which 
it  might  be  difficult  to  provide  for  them,  if  the  whole 
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machinery  of  education  originated  with  the  Government, 
and  was  supported  by  it,  But  the  State,  as  I  have  said, 
also  acts  as  a  Moderator  of  those  excesses  of  religious 
aeal,  which  might  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience, 
or  be  otherwise  oppressive  to  minorities. 

Under  a  system  which  thus  originates,  and  is  chiefly 
supported  by  religious  charity,  no  security  would  be 
afforded,  that  the  secular  instruction  would  be  main- 
tained at  a  sufficiently  high  standard,  unless  the  Go- 
vernment, as  the  guardian  of  civil  rights,  make  its  aid 
conditional  on  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  such  instruc- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  under  the  Minutes  of  1846, 
the  stipends  of  Pupil  Teachers,  the  exhibitions  for  the 
training  of  Queen's  Scholars,  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  salaries  of  Certificated  Teachers  are  all  made  to  de- 
pend, among  other  things,  on  success  in  examinations 
conducted  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  tested  by 
the  Examining  Department  in  the  Privy  Council  Office. 
All  aid  from  the  public  resources  towards  the  support 
of  Schools  should  be  administered  on  conditions  of  a 
like  nature,  anH  directed  towards  the  same  objects  as 
those  of  the  Minutes  of  1846.  The  government  of  the 
Schools  by  the  Religious  Communions  is  in  itself  a  guar- 
antee for  the  prominence  of  religious  instruction,  and 
that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  School  management  shall 
train  the  child  for  the  highest  aims  of  his  being.  Even, 
if  the  Government  took  no  share  ill  the  responsibility 
for  this  constitution,  or  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
latter  objects,  they  would  not  fail  to  be  carried  out 
zealously  and  effectually. 

There  are  also  objects  of  a  purely  economical  and  com- 
mercial nature,  essential  to  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  country,  of  which  the  Religious  Communions  are  not 
discriminating  judges,  and  in  which  a  necessity  arises  for 
the  interference  of  the  Civil  power.  Among  these  may 
be  enumerated  the  expedients  for  the  cultivation  of  in- 
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dustrial^  art ;  of  such  mechanical^  and  physical  instruc- 
tion as  are  indispensable  to  the  highest  degree  of  success 
in  our  manufactures ;  of  a  familiarity  with  the  domes- 
tic and  social  circumstances  conducive  to  health ;  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  affecting  the  humbler  classes, 
and  the  simpler  principles  affecting  the  accumulation 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  Even  the  text  books  for 
such  instruction  do  not  at  present  in  some  cases  exist. 
But  the  Government  can  effectually  promote  success 
in  such  endeavours,  by  encouraging  their  creation  and 
their  use,  without  in  any  way  fettering  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  national  intelligence.  The  Department  of 
Practical  Art  will,  in  co-operation  with  the  Committee  of 
Council,  soon  convert  the  Training  Schools  into  a  suc- 
cessful machinery,  for  the  elevation  of  the  taste  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people. 

'  At  a  very  early  period  of  its  labours,  the  Committee  of  Council  directed 
its  attention  to  the  means,  by  which  elementary  drawing  could  be  made  part 
of  the  ordinary  matter  of  instruction  in  Schools  for  the  poor.  They  intro- 
duced '  an  analysis  of  form,  and  a  scheme  of  instructj^n  in  drawing  from 
models,  intended  as  an  initiatory  course  for  the  truning  of  classes  of  young 
scholars.  This  method  was  not  intended  to  supersede  lessons  in  drawing 
from  plane  surfaces,  or  in  colours.  Moreover,  the  drawing  of  form  was 
regarded  only  as  preparatory  to  those  higher  departments  in  art,  in  which 
taste  in  form  and  colour  develope  themselves  from  the  mechanical  facilities 
thus  to  be  acquired,  in  the  low  and  rude  region  of  the  initiatory  lessons  on 
form.  But  the  Con^ittee  of  Council  attached  importance  to  the  following 
elementary  conditions  of  the  instruction  of  the  masses  of  the  people :  I.  They 
must  be  instructed  in  classes.  2.  The  teacher  must  be  trained  in  the  art  of 
instruction  by  a  synthetic  or  constructive  method.  8.  To  this  end  a  previous 
analysis  must  have  been  made  of  the  matter  of  instruction,  to  enable  him  to 
proceed  in  gradation  from  the  simplest  elements  to  their  combinations.  4.  In 
aH;,  that  which  is  simplest  is  form,  and  it  is  also  most  capable  of  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  into  its  elements.  5.  The  eye  and  hand  are  most  certainly 
trained  by  drawing  from  models,  but  drawing  from  plain  surfaces  is  indis- 
pensable to  map  and  plan  drawing,  &c.  &c.  6.  For  these  reasons  elementary 
instruction  in  art  should  commence,  with  the  drawing  of  form  from  models 
arranged  on  a  synthetic  order. 

*  ^e  the  valuable  manuals  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tate,.ttow  a  master  at  Eneller 
Hall,  published  by  Longman  and  Co. 
y* 

'  Manual  of  Drawing  from  Models,  by  the  late  Mr.  Butler  Williams, 
published  by  J.  W.  Parker,  445  Strand. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  that  the  Government 
should  avoid  every  form  of  interference  which  could 
discourage  individual  enterprise,  the  freedom  of  opinion, 
and  the  natural  action  of  literature  on  the  popular  in- 
telligence and  taste,  or  of  the  trade  in  books  in  their 
production  and  diffusion.  The  Government  is  not  an 
author,  a  holder  of  copy-rights,  a  publisher^  of  books, 
nor  a  patron  of  methods ;  much  less  is  it  to  interfere  in 
the  formation  of  opinion,  by  making  Schools  the  organs 
of  its  own  doctrines.  But,  while  it  avoids  such  errors, 
it  may  require  that  the  Schools  shall  teach,  each  in  their 
own  way,  art;  the  elements  of  physics;  of  sanitary  and 
political  economy ;  and  of  parochial  law. 

These  being  the  general  functions  of  the  State  in 
elementary  education,  I  proceed  to  inquire,  how,  con- 
sistently with  these  principles,  the  Government  can  most 
wisely  promote  its  extension  and  efficiency. 

The  reader  will  have  been  prepared  to  expect,  that  the 
author  does  not  adopt  the  views  of  those,  who  would  dis- 
card  the  whole  of  the  revenues  now  derived  from  subscrip- 
tions and  School  pence,  rendering  the  Schools  dependent 
solely  on  public  resources.  The  subscriptions  represent 
that  zeal  in  which  the  schools  of  the  Religious  Communions 
originated.  They  are  the  measure  of  their  respective 
activity,  and  of  their  claim  to  control  the  instruction  of 
the  people.  Though  the  absence  of  any  contribution 
from  the  poor  could  not  deprive  the  parents  of  their 
right  to  direct  the  education  of  their  children,  if  the 
means  were  derived  from  public  taxation,  yet  their 
School  pence  render  this  right  more  apparent  and  in- 
contestible.  For  the  interests  of  public  liberty,  it  is 
important  that  this  form  of  individual  freedom  should 
be  preserved  from  encroachment.  Nor  ought  the  opinion 
of  the  parents  to  be  barren  and  inoperative.     Let  the 

^  I  concur  with  the  great  publishing  houses  of  London  in  their  objections 
to  any  sale  of  the  books  of  the  Irbh  Gonunissioners  in  Great  Britain,  ex* 
cept  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade* 

u  3 
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withdrawal  of  the  child  be  attended  by  two  conse- 
quences ;  viz.  the  cessation  of  the  School  pence,  and  of 
any  contribution^  from  the  State  for  the  education  of 
such  child.  When  one  generation  has  been  educated  in 
the  Schools,  the  opinion  of  those,  who  can  thus  control 
a  large  part  of  their  income,  will  not  fail  to  secure  their 
privileges  from  violation,  and  to  be  influential  on  the 
diligence  and  patience  of  the  teachers. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  a  weekly  payment 
from  the  parents  of  scholars  is  that  form  of  taxation,  the 
justice  of  which  is  most  apparent  to  the  humbler  classes. 
Every  one  who  has  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
finance  is  aware,  that  no  tax  can  be  very  largely  pro- 
ductive, from  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  ex- 
empt. Those  taxes  which  are  most  fruitfiil  aflPect  articles 
consumed  by  the  entire  body  of  the  working  classes.  To 
shift  the  burthen  of  the  School  pence  to  a  tax  on  spirits, 
tobacco,  barley  or  malt,  would  be  an  evasion  unworthy 
of  a  statesman,  embarrassing  to  the  revenue,  productive 
of  ultimate  discontent,  and  otherwise  demoralizing. 

The  moral  advantage  of  a  Tax  on  the  poor  in  the  form 
of  School  pence  is,  that  it  appeals  to  the  sense  of  paternal 
duty.  It  enforces  a  lesson  of  domestic  piety.  It  esta- 
blishes the  parental  authority,  and  vindicates  personal 
freedom.  The  child  is  neither  wholly  educated  by  re- 
ligious charity,  nor  by  the  State.  He  owes  to  his  parents 
that  honor  and  obedience,  which  are  the  sources  of  domes- 
tic tranquillity,  and  to  which  the  promise  of  long  life  is 
attached.  Let  no  one  rudely  interfere  with  the  bonds  of 
filial  reverence  and  affection.  Especially  is  it  the  interest 
of  the  State  to  make  these  the  primal  elements  of  social 
order.  Nor  can  the  paternal  charities  of  a  wise 
commonwealth  be  substituted,  for  the  personal  ties  of 
parental  love  and  esteem,  without  undermining  society 
at  its  base. 

>  This  would  occur  if  the  contribution  from  local  rates  or  irom  the  publie 
fundi  were  made  at  a  certain  eum  per  scholar. 
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The  parent  should  not  be  led  to  regard  the  Scihool 
as  the  privilege  of  the  citizen,  so  much  ^sl  another 
scene  of  household  duty,  l^hose  communities  are  neither 
most  prosperous,  nor  most  happy,  in  which  the  political 
or  social  relations  of  the  fataily  are  more  prominent  than 
the  domestic.  That  which  happily  distinguishes  the 
Saxon  and  Teutonic  races  is,  the  prevalence  of  the  idea 
of  "  homey  To  make  the  households  of  the  poor  scenes 
of  Christian  peace  is  the  first  object  of  the  School*  Why 
then  should  we  substitute  its  external  relations  for  its 
internal — the  idea  of  the  citizen,  for  that  of  the  parent — 
the  sense  of  political  or  social  rights,  for  those  of  domes- 
tic duties — the  claim  of  public  privilege,  for  the  personal 
law  of  conscience  ? 

On  these  grounds,  I  would  as  far  as  possible  retain 
the  sums  now  derived  from  subscriptions  and  School 
pence  towards  the  support  of  Schools,  and  I  would  ap- 
portion any  further  aid  from  the  State,  so  as  to  stimulate 
to  the  utmost  their  productiveness. 

Before  considering  the  best  mode  of  adapting  aid 
from  the  public  resources  to  the  support  of  Schools,  it 
is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  I  have  estimated 
the  outlay  still  required  to  provide  School  buildings  for 
1,836,562  scholars,  at  ^  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  This 
estimate  is  made  at  a  low  rate  for  each  scholar  to  be 
accommodated,  but  if  the  Grants  amouilted  to  one- 
fourth^  of  this  outlay,  1,687,500/.  would  have  to  be 
raised  frotn  private  subscriptions.  If  this  burden  were 
distributed  over  six  years,  iti  would  entail  on  private 
charity  an  annual  charge  of  281,250/.,  and  in  six 
years,  we  may  expect  that  the  increase  of  the  popu- 

^  Vide  ante^  p.  153.,  where  2,185,000/.  Js  calculated  to  be  required  for 
elementary  Schools  of  the  Church  of  England  only.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  outlay  required  on  Roman  Catholic  and  other  Schools  held  in  hired 
buildings  and  churches,  vide  note  to  page  153. 

'  The  Grants  in  1851  amounted  to  24,111/.  Of.  8e/.  on  an  outlay  on  School 
biiilding  of  103,364/.  19«.  Oc/.,  Trhich  is  less  than  at  the  rate  of  one- fourth  the 
cost. 

u  4 
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lation  will  have  been  such,  as  at  least  to  render  the  same 
exertions  requisite  for  the  ensuing  four  years.  During 
ten  years  from  this  time,  therefore,  an  annual  charge 
on  private  charity,  of  about  280,000/.,  would  be  required 
to  provide  elementary  School  buildings  for  the  popu- 
lation. 

This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question, 
whether  voluntary  charity  can  also  be  the  source  of  a 
great  increase  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  Schools. 
I  confess  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Education 
question,  I  despair  of  any  increase,  beyond  this  charge 
for  the  erection  of  School  buildings. 

That  this  is  the  burden  which  the  religious  com- 
munions would  prefer  to  bear  is  obvious,  for  it  ap- 
peals to  their  zeal,  by  the  strong  motive  of  connecting 
School  buildings  with  all  their  churches  and  congrega- 
tions. They  would  thus  expend  their  resources  in  oc- 
cupying the  vacant  ground,  and  removing  every  plea  for 
the  creation  of  any  class  of  Schools  not  under  their 
government.  Funds  for  this  object  would  be  collected, 
by  the  existing  and  by  new  societies,  to  meet  local  sub- 
scriptions, and  those  places  already  provided  with  School 
buildings  would  thus  become  tributary  to  their  erection 
in  destitute  districts. 

These  exertions  might  be  greatly  stimulated,  if  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  were  to  oflfer  a 
larger  rate  of  aid,  to  those  districts  which  have  no  re- 
sident proprietors,  on  condition  that  the  land  owners,  or 
the  majority  of  them,  voluntarily  assessed  themselves 
with  a  rate,  proportionate  to  the  value  of  their  respective 
properties,  and  equal  to  double  the  amount  contributed 
by  local  or  general  subscription.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  average  cost  per  scholar^  was  4/.,  and  that  the 

'  The  cost  of  School  buildings  per  scholar  (at  eight  square  feet  each) 
from  1839  to  the  8th  of  August  1850,  inclusive,  was  3/.  14f.  9|</.  From  the 
9th  August  to  31st  December  1850,  it  was  4/.  6#.  Od,  per  scholar.  From  1st 
January  to  3l8t  December  1851,  it  was  4/.  10«.  ^d,  per  scholar.    These 
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Committee  of  Council,  after  being  satisfied  with  the 
tenure  and  position  of  the  site — with  the  Trust  Deed — 
and  with  the  specifications,  estimates,  plans,  and  contract 
for  the  buildings,  granted  at  the  rate  of  two-fifths  of  the 
cost,  on  condition  that  two-fifths  were  raised  by  a  vo- 
luntary rate  of  the  land  owners,  and  one-fifth  by  general 
and  local  subscription.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  a  minute 
to  this  effect  would  have  a  powerful  influence,  in  pro- 
moting such  voluntary  assessments,  in  parishes  in  which, 
from  the  absence  of  the  proprietors,  a  subscription  to- 
wards new  School  buildings  would  fail. 

A  parallel  expedient  would  be,  to  give  the  owners  and 
occupiers  power  to  charge  the  parochial  rates  with  a 
loan,  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  cost  of  the  School 
buildings,  provided  one-quarter  of  the  outlay  were  raised 
by  subscription,  and  one-quarter  derived  from  a  grant 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  awarded  on  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  satisfaction  with  the  site,  plans,  estimates, 
contracts,  and  trust  deed.  The  loan  might,  in  such  case, 
be  granted  on  the  same  terms  as  those  for  the  drainage 
and  enclosure  of  estates,  at  the  rate  of  6^  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  twenty-two  years,  when  the  principal  would 
be  re-paid.  As  the  payment  of  the  annual  charge  would 
be  a  burden  on  the  annual  value  of  property,  the 
owners  should  have  a  right  of  voting  by  proxy,  with  a 
cumulative  power  corresponding  to  the  annual  value  of 
their  respective  estates.  The  occupiers  should  vote  in 
vestry  with  a  like  power.  The  payment  of  the  annual 
assessment  would  rest  on  the  occupier,  but  he  would  be 
empowered  to  recover  two-thirds  of  the  rate  from  his 
landlord. 

By  such  expedients,  the  annual  contributions  towards 
the  erection  of  new  School  buildings,  would  receive 
a  great  impulse.     But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 

ftverages  are  raised  by  the  cost  of  Schools  in  Scotland,  which  exceeds  the 
average  of  England  and  Wales.  See  Minutes  1851-2.,  vol.  L  pp.  135  — 137 
inclusive. 
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this  public  advantage  would  probably  be  purchased,  by 
some  reflex  action  on  the  amount  of  annual  subscrip- 
tions for  the  support  of  Schools.  Nevertheless,  the 
policy  of  directing  public  benevolence  to  the  foundation 
of  new  Schools,  would  appear  to  be  wise,  provided  their 
maintenance  in  complete  efficiency  be  assured  by  ample 
resources. 

This  consideration  leads  me,  naturally,  to  examine  the 
best  mode  of  combining  aid  from  the  national  or  local 
taxation,  with  the  efforts  of  public  charity  and  domestic 
piety.  In  the  table,  in  page  148.,  I  showed  that  the 
probable  cost  of  educating  1,281,077  scholars  in  an 
efficient  manner,  in  the  Schools  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  separate  Religious  Communions,  was 
1,046,590/.  10^.,  without  including  any  aid  from  the 
Government.  The  actual  average  annual  cost  per  scholar, 
was  16«.  4rf.,  or  about  Ad.  per  week  for  forty-eight  weeks. 
Of  this  weekly  charge,  rather  more  than  l^d.  was 
derived  from  the  pence  of  the  scholars,  and  the  rest  in 
various  ^  proportions  from  endowments,  local  subscrip- 
tions^ collections,  and  other  sources. 

The  whole  annual  income  required  for  efficient  edu- 
cation, amounts  *  to  8rf.  per  week  for  forty-eight  weeks, 
foi^  each  scholar. 


1  In  the  notes  to  the  Table,  p.  148.,  the  respectiye  proportions  of  the 
annual  income  deriyed  from  these  sources  are  estimated  as  follows : 


Local 
Endowments. 

Local 
SubacriptioBs. 

Local 
Collecthms 

School 
Fence. 

Other 
Sourcts. 

Church  of  England  Schools    • 

$.   d, 
1    4 

t.    d. 

6    0 

9.  d. 
S    0 

*.  d. 
6    6 

s.   d. 

Brkbh  and  Coogregatiooal  Schools 

0    6 

4  a 

1    0 

T    6f 

1    U 

Weslej-an  Schools    .       .       -       ■ 

0    3 

4    8 

1    0 

7    ^ 

1    U    ' 

r 

In  Church  of  England  Schools  the  weekly  School  pence  average  rather  more 
than  1^.  per  scholar  for  48  weeks,  and  the  other  sources  of  income  amount 
to  2*d.  per  week.  In  the  Schoob  of  separate  communions  the  weekly  pence 
amount  to  Ifd.  for  48  weeks. 

^  See  pp.  154,  155,  in  which  the  cost  of  educating  1,886,562  scholars  is 
estimated  at  2,890,885/.,  or  about  8</.  per  week  for  48  weeks. 
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The  grants  under  the  minutes  of  1846,  if  carried 
into  execution,  at  the  rate  of  one  pupil  teacher  for  every 
forty  scholars,  would  average  Sd,  per  week  per  scholar, 
for  forty-eight  weeks. 

But  to  render  the  education  eflB^cient,  the  sum  derived 
from  local  sources,  ought  to  be  raised  to  upwards  of  bd. 
per  week  universally.  A  provision  for  1,836,562  scho- 
lars, instead  of  1,281,077,  would  involve  the  diffusion 
of  the  present  charitable  contributions  over  a  much 
Avider  space,  and  the  raising  of  a  much  larger  annual 
income  from  this  source.  For,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  number  of  scholars,  now  in  attendance 
in  Church  of  England  Schools,  is  supposed  to  be 
increased  one-half,  by  their  superior  attractions  when 
efficient.  I  have,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  exposed  the 
numerous  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  this  source  of 
income.  Yet,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  change, 
without  any  aid  from  the  public  resources,  an  annual 
augmentation  of  824,064^.  for  elementary  Scihools  would 
have  to  be  obtained  from  private  benefactions,  besides  A 
further  annual  increase  of  25,000/*  towards  the  re- 
sources of  Training  Colleges. 

In  accomplishing  this  great  extelision  and  improve- 
ment in  elementary  education,  two  things  would  proba- 
bly occur.  Private  benefactions,  if  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  local  claims,  would  be  diffused  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  general  support  of  schools,  atid  they 
would  likewise  both  be  developed  where  they  had  not 
existed,  and  rendered  less  precarious  where  they  now 
fluctuate. 

If  the  local  resources  of  Schools  thus  came  to  average 
Sd.  per  week  per  scholar,  about  2d,  per  week  would  be 
required  from  the  public  resources,  in  addition  to  the 
grants  under  the  Minutes  of  1846.  The  relative  pro* 
portions  of  the  several  sources  df  income  would  thus 
probably  be  for  forty-eight  weeks  in  each  year  as  fol- 
lows, for  each  of  1,836,562  scholars :  — 
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£  s.  d. 
From  sabBcriptionSy  collections,  endowmenU^  and 

other  sources  at  1^  per  week  -  -     550,968  12    0 

From  School  pence,  at  1^  per  week        -  -     550,968  12    O 

From  a  School  rate,  or  from   the   Parliamentary 

Grant  for  Public  Education  at  2iL  per  week.    • 

Such  aid  to  be  distributed  on  conditions  ensuring 

the  efficient  maintenance  and   conduct  of  the 

Schools,  and  the  permanency  of  the  income  from 

private  sources  -  -  -  -     734,624  16     0 

From  aid,  in  accordance  with  the  l^Iinutes  of  1846, 

whether  obtained  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant, 

(or  in  part  from  that  grant,  and  the  rest  from 

Local  rates),  at  Sd.  per  week      ...  1,101,937    4    O 

The  total  expenditure  from   all  sources  for  the 
education  of  1,836,562  scholars  -  -  £2,938,499    4    O 

The  8am  which  I  had  previously  estimated  would  be 
required,  for  the  efficient  education  of  this  number  of 
scholars,  was  2,890,885. 

1  state  these  only  as  general  proportions.  They 
would  require  modification,  according  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  town  and  country  populations. 

The  aid  for  which  the  Government  provided  hy  their 
Minutes  of  1846,  exceeds  in  importance^  both  by  its  na- 
ture  and  extent^  any  other  form  of  assistance  which  it  is 
in  their  power  to  render. 

The  mode  of  its  distribution  is  described  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  volume.  The  conditions  insure  the 
gradual  improvement  of  elementary  education ;  create 
and  sustain  the  necessary  machinery  and  organization  ; 
and  test  its  efficiency,  both  at  every  stage  of  its  de- 
velopment, and  constantly  during  its  operation. 

The  complete  fulfilment  of  the  design  embodied  in 
those  Minutes  will  establish,  in  this  country,  a  more 
efficient  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  poor,  than 
any  other  nation  can  boast.  The  task  of  the  Govern- 
ment is,  therefore,  primarily,  to  carry  these  Minutes 
generously  into  execution,  and  to  ensure  their  per- 
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manency,  not  only  by  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  but 
by  law. 

To  this  end,  more  than  one-third  (six-sixteenths)  of 
the  whole  outlay  on  popular  instruction  must  be  devoted. 
There  are  few  questions  of  more  importance  than  the 
proportions,  in  which  this  burthen  ought  to  be  borne  by 
the  general  and  by  the  local  taxation  respectively. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  a  previous  work\  I  showed  that 
this  outlay  would  accumulate  slowly,  for  it  is  an  exact 
measure  of  the  improvement  of  elementary  education. 
So  long  as  the  Minutes  of  1846  could  be  regarded  as 
experimental,  they  were  very  properly  made  subject  to 
the  control  of  Parliament,  by  being  dependent  on  an 
annual  vote  of  money.  Experience  has,  however,  al- 
ready confirmed  their  importance,  and  Parliament  is 
disposed  to  give  them  a  more  permanent  sanction.  As 
they  are  means  of  securing  the  complete  efficiency  of 
elementary  Schools,  it  is  obvious  that  their  administra- 
tion should  be  jealously  watched  by  the  Department  of 
Education.  For  this  purpose,  one-half  the  outlay  should 
be  derived  from  the  general  taxation,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  of  aid  should  be  tested  by  the  Cen- 
tral Department  and  its  officers  alone.  But  in  order  to 
awaken  local  vigilance,  the  other  half  might  be  charged 
on  the  local  rates.  Besides  the  interest  thus  kept  alive 
locally,  in  the  wise  and  provident  administration  of  the 
public  money,  the  tendency  to  rigidity,  which  always 
arises  in  a  public  department,  would  be  modified  by 
those  local  influences,  which  demand  some  elasticity  in 
the  application  of  general  rules.  Neither  a  purely 
local  nor  a  central  administration  ought  to  be  without 
check.  The  influence  of  the  School  managers  is  abun- 
dantly provided  for  in  the  Minutes  of  1846.  That, 
however,  at  present  operates  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 


^  The  School  in  ito  Relations  with  the  Church,  the  State,  and  the  Congre- 
gation. 
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conditions  of  aid  in  each  separate  School,  but  in  no  re- 
spect on  the  relative  distribution  of  the  fund.  Some 
District  Board  ought  ultimately  to  exist,  to  which 
should  be  confided  the  power  of  local  taxation  within 
certain  limits,  and  which  should  also  have  power  to 
protect  minorities  and  individuals,  as  well  as  to  secure 
the  impartial  distribution  of  the  public  money. 

If,  therefore,  besides  the  2d.  per  week  required  in  the 
preceding  scheme  to  be  raised  by  local  taxation,  one- 
half  the  aid  under  the  Minutes  of  1846,  were  charged 
upon  the  local  rates,  these  two  sums  would  amount  to 
1,285,593/.  8^.  To  this  must  be  added  some  expense 
for  working  the  local  Boards. 

Besides  the  expenses  of  the  central  administration, 
and  the  annual  aid  to  Training  Colleges,  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country  would  be  charged  with 
550,968/.  12^.  for  aid  to  Elementary  Schools  under  the 
Minutes  of  1846. 

The  charge  for  the  erection  of  new  School  buildings, 
previously  described,  will  fall  more  heavily  on  the  rural 
districts  than  on  towns.  In  the  table  and  note  No.  II., 
in  Appendix  F.,  it  appears  that,  including  rooms  at 
present  only  employed  for  Sunday  Schools,  the  Religious 
Communions  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
have  provided  accommodation  in  School-rooms  for  1  in 
6*95  of  the  population.  Mr.  Richson  shows  ^  that  "out 
of  110  separate  School  buildings  erected  by  voluntary 
effort  within  the  last  seventeen  years,  only  twenty-four 
have  received  any  assistance  out  of  grants  made  either 
by  the  Treasury,  or  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation." Though  this  is  attributable,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  these  buildings  were 
erected  only  as  Sunday  Schools,  yet  it  illustrates  the 
power  of  the  voluntary  efforts  of  society  for  such 
objects,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment is  least  needed  in  large  towns.     Moreover,  though 

1  «  Educational  Facts  and  Statistics,"  p.  3. 
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it  is  probable,  that  many  of  the  buildings  now  used  for 
Sunday  Schools  could  be  only  temporarily  employed  as 
Day  Schools  (because  ill  adapted,  both  from  situation 
and  plan,  to  such  a  use),  yet  they  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous during  a  period  of  transition. 

From  the  Census  returns  communicated  by  the  Regis- 
trar-General to  the  Committee  on  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  Education,  it  appears  that  while  the  number  of 
^*  scholars  entered  on  the  books  "  as  in  attendance 
on  Day  Schools,  of  every  description,  was,  in  1851, 
in  Manchester,  1  in  11*60  of  the  population ;  it  va- 
ried in  other  large  towns  from  1  in  8*26  in  Liverpool  \ 
to  1  in  9*59  in  Birmingham.  Though  many  of  the 
Schools  at  which  these  day  scholars  attend  are  either 
conducted  by  dames,  or  by  unlettered  private  teachers, 
or  are  otherwise  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  inefll- 
ciency,  still  these  facts  render  it  probable  that  the  ex- 
tent of  accommodation  in  School  buildings  in  towns, 


*  See  Evidence  reported  hj  Committee  of  Houee  of  Commons,  p.  474. 
Dat  Scholabs  nv  vabious  ulbos  Towsb  compaiuid. 
(From  the  Ceunu  JR^funu,  Evidence,  p,  474.) 


Towni. 

Number  o(  Scholars  on  the 
Books. 

Population, 
1851. 

proportion. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Persons. 

Per  Ct. 

One  in 

York  BUtrict    - 

4308 

4,045 

9.M3 

57,116 

15-65 

6-39 

Leeds  Diitrlct  . 

6,902 

5,766 

1?,668 

101,343 

12*50 

8*00 

Hull  nutrict     - 

3,961 

2,985 

6,286 

50,670 

12-40 

806 

Lfrerpool  Borough 

85,097 

20,391 

45.488 

376,065 

1809 

8-2G 

Blrmingtaam  District    - 

9,780 

8,344 

18,194 

173.951 

10.4q 

959 

Manchester  and  Salford 
EdacatfoB  District    - 

19,»4 

14.2G9 

33,663 

390.566 

8-62 

11-60 

Thi8  Table  ghows  that  the  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population,  in  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  District,  b  less  than  in  the  districts  with  which  it  is 
compared. 
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and  the  zeal  of  the  religious  communions  in  erecting 
new  ones,  are  such  that  the  erection  of  School-rooms 
and  teachers'  houses  may  be  safely  left  to  voluntary 
contributions,  aided  by  the  Parliamentary  grant.  Nor 
will  the  remaining  charge  for  this  purpose  in  towns 
prove  to  be  a  very  formidable  burthen,  especially  when 
their  wealth,  benevolence,  and  public  spirit  are  taken 
into  account. 

In  rural  districts,  the  non-residence  of  proprietors ; 
the  want  of  education  among  the  occupiers ;  the  habits 
of  agricultural  life,  which  have  hitherto  induced  ex- 
treme thrift  rather  than  enterprise,  have  established  a 
system  of  severe  economy  in  all  local  expenditure, 
which  is  unfavourable  to  rapid  progress  in  the  erection 
of  new  School  buildings.  Yet  it  is  in  these  districts 
that  such  buildings  are  chiefly  needed.  As,  therefore, 
the  charge  of  erecting  them  will  fall  most  heavily  on 
country  parishes,  it  may  be  expedient  to  consider  not 
only  in  what  way  this  burthen  can  be  lightened,  but 
also  how  the  pressure  of  the  annual  outlay  for  the  sup- 
port of  rural  Schools  can  be  diminished. 

In  the  small  towns  and  agricultural  parishes,  no  mu- 
nicipal organization,  representing  the  ratepayers,  like 
that  of  the  town  council  of  boroughs,  exists,  to  which 
the  power  of  making  and  distributing  a  rate  for  the 
support  of  Schools  could  at  present  be  entrusted.  The 
construction  of  such  an  authority  also  involves  consider- 
ations of  a  delicate  and  complicated  nature.  For,  unless 
its  members  were  selected  only  from  the  educated 
classes,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  rural  Education 
Board  would  exercise  a  power  of  rating  for  the  support 
of  Schools,  if  entrusted  to  it.  Some  progress  must  be 
made  in  the  instruction  of  the  farming  and  other  rural 
population,  ere  a  self-imposed  annual  tax  for  public 
Schools  will  be  practicable.  The  alternative  of  placing 
the  power  of  local  taxation  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
educated  classes,  and  depriving  the  mass  of  the  rate- 
payers of  a  direct  control  over  the  imposition  and  the 
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distribution  of  a  School  rate,  is  opposed,  by  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  urged,  with  much  force,  against 
the  present  administration  of  the  county  rates,  by  the 
magistrates  in  quarter  sessions. 

The  rural  parishes  and  small  towns  will  have  to 
sustain  a  much  heavier  charge  for  new  School  buildings 
than  the  municipal  boroughs.  The  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  them  will  be  slow,  and  their  power  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  public  aid  weak,  as  compared  with 
borough  towns*  They  have  no  such  representation 
of  the  rate  payers  as  would  be  likely  to  consent  to 
local  taxation,  or  to  distribute  a  School  rate  with  intel- 
ligence and  public  spirit.  The  accumulation  of  any 
public  charge  in  such  districts  would  therefore  be  gra- 
dual. The  municipal  boroughs  will  absorb,  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  rural  districts,  aid  under  the 
Minutes  of  1846,  which  provide  from  the  general  tax- 
ation an  amount  of  assistance  exceeding,  in  efficient 
Schools,  one-third  of  the  largest  income  required.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  borough  towns  will  soon  be  in 
receipt  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  aid  from  the  con- 
solidated fund,  than  the  towns  not  incorporated,  and  the 
rural  parishes.  For  these  several  reasons,  it  appears 
expedient  to  afford  to  the  districts  not  included  in  mu- 
nicipalities, assistance  towards  the  general  expenses  of 
the  School,.which  may  enable  them  to  fulfil,  at  an  earlier 
period  than  they  could  otherwise  do,  the  conditions  of 
aid  under  the  Minutes  of  1 846,  and  thus,  to  approach 
to  some  equality  in  their  receipt  of  benefits  from  the 
general  taxation. 

For  this  purpose  a  Minute  somewhat  to  the  following 
effect  might  be  adopted :  — 

That  any  School  now  admissible  to  grants  under  the 
Minutes  of  August  and  December,  1846,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  assistance  towards  the  expenses  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  at  the  rate^  of  seven  shillings  per  scholar 

^  Instead  of  a  uniform  Rate  of  Aid,  it  would  probably  be  found  desirable 
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in  boys'  schools,  and  five  shillings  per  scholar  in  girls* 
schools,  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  the  income  of  the  School  in  the  preceding 
year,  from  endowments,  subscriptions,  collections,  and 
school  pence,  shall  have  amounted  to  fourteen  shillings 
per  scholar,  without  including  the  annual  value  of  the 
teacher's  house  or  other  School  buildings. 

2.  That  every  scholar  who  has  attended,  on  the 
average,  four  days  per  week  during  forty-eight  weeks, 
or  192  days  in  the  year,  shall  be  reckoned  in  the 
attendance  by  which  the  amount  of  the  income  and  the 
grant  are  determined. 

3.  That  one  penny  per  week,  at  least,  shall  be  paid 
for  the  education  of  every  scholar  by  his  or  her  parents, 
guardians,  or  friends;  and  that,  in  no  case  in  which 
the  attendance  or  school  pence  of  any  scholar  are  reck- 
oned, shall  the  charge  exceed  three  pence  or  four  pence 
per  week. 

4.  That  the  School  shall  be  kept  by  a  master  or 
mistress  holding  a  certificate  of  merit  under  the  Minutes 
of  1846,  and  that  at  least  seven- tenths  of  the  whole 
income,  including  the  grant,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  and  assistant  teachers.  That,  in 
Schools  containing  more  than  120  children,  the  ma- 
nagers shall  avail  themselves  of  a  succeeding  Minute, 
to  provide  from  the  seven-tenths  of  the  School-income 
such  pupil  teachers,  exceeding  the  rate  of  one  for  every 
forty  scholars,  or  such  candidate  teachers,  as  this  Com- 
mittee may  require. 

5.  That  the  grant  applied  in  aid  of  tlie  stipend  of  the 
master  or  mistress  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  as  though  it  were  part  of  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions required  in  fulfilment  of  the  pecuniary  con- 
in  Paruhes  having  less  than  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants,  to  adopt  a 

scale  affording  a  larger  rate  of  aid  per  scholar  to  small  Schools,  because  the 
charge  for  the  Salary  of  an  efficient  Master  cannot  be  expected  to  fall  with 
number  of  Scholars.  To  ensure  the  success  of  such  Schools,  a  larger  income 
per  Scholar  is  required. 
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ditions  of  the  grants  in  augmentation  of  teachers' 
salaries,  under  the  Minutes  of  August  atid  December, 
1846. 

6.  That  three-fourths  of  the  scholars  above  seven 
and  under  nine  years  of  age,  three-fourths  of  those 
above  nine  and  under  eleven,  and  three-fourths  of  those 
above  eleven  and  under  thirteen  respectively,  pass  such 
an  examination  before  her  Majesty's  Inspector  or  As- 
sistant Inspector  as  shall  be  set  forth  in  a  separate 
Minute  of  details. 


Subordinate  Regulations. 

7.  That  such  forms  of  account  of  the  income  and 
expenditure,  and  such  registers  of  School  Attendance, 
and  of  the  payment  of  School-fees,  be  kept,  as  the 
Committee  of  Council  may  direct,  in  a  separate  Minute 
of  details. 

8.  That  the  children  employed  in  factories  and  print- 
works, who  attend  School  under  any  statute,  shall  be 
counted  as  scholars  in  ascertaining  the  average  attend- 
ance, if  they  fulfil  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the 
School  pence  paid  on  their  behalf  shall  be  reckoned  in 
the  income  of  the  School. 

The  following  Minute  need  not  be  confined  in  its 
operation  to  schools  in  rural  towns  and  districts,  but 
applies  equally  to  those  of  incorporated  boroughs ;  but 
it  is  inserted  here  in  order  to  illustrate  the  operation 
of  the  foregoing  Minute. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  employment  in 
Elementary  Schools  of  such  pupil  teachers  as  may  suc- 
cessfully complete  their  apprenticeship,  but  may  not  ob- 
tain Queen's  Scholarships,  by  providing  for  their  further 
education,  and  by  enabling  them  to  finish  their  instruc- 
tion in  a  Training  College. 

X.  2 
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For  this  purpose  it  might  be  resolved : 

That  any  pupil  teacher  who  has  passed  the  examin- 
ation for  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  apprenticeship 
may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  CJouncil,  be 
employed  by  the  managers  of  any  Elementary  School, 
instead  of  two  pupil  teachers,  as  a  candidate  for  admission 
to  a  Training  College,  on  the  following  conditions: — 

Such  candidate,  or  his  parents,  guardians,  or  nearest 
friend,  on  his  behalf,  shall  agree  to  serve  three  years  in 
the  Elementary  School. 

He  shall  receive  from  the  Committee  of  Council  a  sti- 
pend of  2QL  per  annum,  provided  that,  in  Church  of 
England  Schools,  the  parochial  clerg3rman  and  managers 
respectively,  and  in  other  Schools  the  managers,  give, 
every  year,  such  certificates  of  his  conduct  and  atten- 
tion to  his  duties  as  are  required  by  the  Minutes  of 
December,  1846,  with  respect  to  pupil  teachers,  and  that 
he,  every  year,  pass  such  examination  before  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Inspector  or  Assistant  Inspector  as  shall  be  set 
forth  in  a  separate  Minute  of  details. 

That  if  the  three  years'  candidature  be  thus  success- 
fully passed,  the  candidate  shall  be  declared  to  be  a 
Queen's  Scholar,  and  252.  shall  be  granted  as  an  exhi- 
bition on  his  behalf  to  such  Training  College  under 
such  inspection  as  he,  or  his  parents,  or  guardians,  may 
select  for  the  completion  of  his  education.  Such  ex- 
hibition shall  be  paid  when  he  has  resided  one  year  in 
such  Training  College. 

The  operation  of  these  Minutes  in  rural  districts 
would,  as  I  have  said,  necessarily  be  very  gradual. 
New  buildings  must  be  erected ;  teachers  must  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Training-CoUeges,  and  obtain  certificates 
of  merit ;  the  present  income  of  rural  Schools  must  be 
increased  so  as  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Capitation 
Grant;  pupil  teachers  must  be  trained;  and  the  scholars 
must  be  so  educated  as  to  be  enabled  to  pass  such  annual 
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examinations  before  the  Inspector  as  may  be  required 
as  conditions  of  these  grants. 

But  though  the  accumulation  of  this  charge  would  be 
slow,  it  would  be  certain,  and  would  give  rise  to  im- 
portant questions  as  to  the  incidence  of  this  burthen 
when  it  exceeded  a  certain  amount,  and  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  its  distribution  could  be  most  properly  super- 
intended  by  a  local  representative  body. 

None  of  the  difficulties  to  which  I  have  adverted 
affect  the  Municipal  Boroughs.  The  Town  Councils  in 
them  represent  the  ratepayers,  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  energy,  public  spirit,  and  sagacity  in  local  ad- 
ministration. Already,  the  boroughs  of  Manchester 
and  Salford  have  applied  to  Parliament  for  authority  to 
impose  a  School  rate,  and  to  provide  for  its  distribution 
to  Schools  admissible  to  the  benefits  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Grants.  I  have  printed,  in  Appendix  G.,  the  Bill 
which  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  this 
purpose  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and  on  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  which,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  Manchester  and  Salford  was 
appointed.  Some  of  the  largest  boroughs  in  England 
have  given  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  an  attentive  con- 
sideration, and  Committees  of  the  most  influential  in- 
habitants have  decided  in  favour  of  the  general  principles 
on  which  it  is  founded. 

These  general  principles  are  thus  set  forth  in  a  paper 
issued  by  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
comprising  members  of  almost  every  Religious  Commu- 
nion, and  of  every  political  party  in  the  two  boroughs. — 

^^  1.  This  Bill  proposes  to  authorise  a  Rate,  not  ex- 
ceeding sixpence  in  the  pound,  upon  aU  property  within 
the  two  boroughs,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  means 
of  Education  within  the  reach  of  every  inhabitant. 

"  2.  The  Education  so  secured  will  be  absolutely  free 
from  expense  to  all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

z  3 
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"  8.  This  Bill  provides  for  the  maintenance  and  effec- 
tual support  of  all  existing  Schools  connected  with 
religious  bodies,  whose  claim  to  participate  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Grant  for  Education  has  been  recognised  by 
the  Legislature. 

"  4.  This  Bill  provides  for  the  admission  of  all  Schools 
similarly  qualified,  whether  actually  so  participating  or 
not. 

"  5.  Schools  not  subject  to  Government  inspection  will 
not  be  required  to  become  so  by  this  Bill. 

"  6.  No  interference  with  the  ownership,  discipline,  or 
management  of  existing  Schools  is  allowed  by  this  Bill^ 
which  is  expressly  designed  to  stimulate  and  extend 
the  system  produced  by  voluntary  effort,  to  a  degree 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  community. 

"  7.  Proper  security  is  taken  by  this  Bill  for  the  re- 
ligious character  of  the  Education  to  be  so  offered,  but 
attendance  on  the  teaching  of  distinctive  religious  doc- 
trine is  in  no  case  made  compulsor}'. 

"  8.  No  Schools  will  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
the  Rate  on  account  of  their  connection  with  any  re- 
ligious comnmnity,  but  all  will  be  admitted  on  equal 
terms. 

"  9.  Every  parent  will  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  select 
for  his  child  such  School,  as  may  be  in  his  opinion  at 
once  the  most  convenient,  the  best  conducted,  and  the 
most  in  accordance  with  his  own  religious  opinions. 

"  10.  No  part  of  the  Rate  required  can  be  applied  to 
the  erection  or  establishment  of  any  Schools  (except  as 
mentioned  in  No.  12.);  but  the  whole  amount  raised 
will  be  applied  directly,  in  payment  for  instruction 
actually  received  by  the  children  within  the  two 
boroughs. 

**  11.  Such  payments  will  be  in  all  cases  exactly  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  children  actually  attending 
School,  and  will,  therefore,  cease  whenever  the  services 
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which  they  are  intended  to  remunerate  cease  to  be 
available. 

"  1 2.  In  districts  where  School  accommodation  shall  be 
found  insufficient,  and  shall  so  continue  after  due  notice, 
provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  Schools  out 
of  the  Kates,  so  that  an  adequate  supply  of  School  ac- 
commodation is  fully  guaranteed  by  this  Bill. 

"  13.  The  administration  of  the  funds  raised  from  the 
Rates  is  eflFectually  secured  to  the  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers,  periodically  elected. 

"  14.  The  principle  of  local  self-government  has  been 
maintained  throughout  this  Bill,  reference  being  made 
to  a  central  authority  only  in  cases  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  ratepayers,  parents,  or  children. 

"15.  Ample  security  is  taken  by  this  Bill  for  the  effi- 
cient inspection  of  all  Schools  admitted  into  union,  for 
the  employment  of  properly  qualified  Masters,  and  for 
raising  the  general  standard  of  Education." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Town  Councils  of 
Municipal  Boroughs  would  generally  avail  themselves 
of  a  power,  to  charge  on  the  Borough  Kate,  assistance 
towards  the  annual  expenses  of  Schools  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant.  The  amount  of 
this  outlay  might  very  properly  be  restricted  to  6d. 
in  the  pound  (see  first  clause  of  explanation) :  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  expedient,  for  reasons  previously 
stated,  to  make  the  education  given  in  these  Schools  Free. 
The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  might  be  authorised  to  send 
the  pauper  children,  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  and  not 
at  work,  to  School,  and  to  pay  2d.  per  week  on  their 
behalf.  But  the  labouring  classes,  not  indigent,  may, 
with  advantage  both  to  themselves  and  the  public,  be 
required  to  pay  at  least  Id.  per  week  for  the  education 
of  each  child.  Charity  will  always  be  at  hand  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  those  families,  who,  though  not 
paupers,  are  so  poor  as  to  need  some  aid  to  provide  the 
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School  pence.  This  is  a  legitimate  province  of  Christian 
and  neighbourly  ^  sympathies.  Nor  does  it  appear  desir- 
able to  forego  the  contributions  from  voluntary  charity, 
and  from  endowments,  as  part  of  the  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools.  A  "  Table  showing  the  sources  from 
which  the  income  of  63  Public  Schools  in  the  Borough 
of  Manchester  was  derived  in  the  year  1850,"  was  framed 
on  the  Census  Returns,  and  communicated  by  the  Re- 
gistrar-General to  the  Committee  on  Manchester  and 
Salford  Education.^  From  this  Table  it  appears  that, 
omitting  from  consideration  the  rich  endowments  of  the 
Free  Grammar  School,  the  sums  derived  from  School 
pence  average  rather  less  than  2d.  weekly  for  48  weeks, 
and  those  obtained  from  all  other  sources  rather  more 
than  2\d.  per  week.*  These  63  Schools  were  probably 
those  most  liberally  supported,  and  from  which  the 
most  accurate  returns  could  be  obtained.  Their  income 
averaged  exactly  4^.  per  week  for  each  scholar ;  but 
there  are  many  Schools  in  these  boroughs  in  which 
the  income  would  fall  below  3df.  Let  us  suppose, 
that  aid  from  the  Borough  Rate  was  distributed,  on 
condition  that  Sd.  per  scholar  was  nused  from  sub- 
scriptions, endowments,  School  pence,  and  other  sources, 
of  which  Id.  at  least  was  derived  from  weekly  pence, 

^  The  abeence  of  a  provision  for  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  public 
education  from  all  expense  to  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
greatly  simplifies  a  measure  for  Borough  Education,  inasmuch  as  the  clauses 
from  XXVI.  to  LI.  of  the  Manchester  Borough  Bill,  as  to  registering  Com- 
mittees, may  be  safely  left  to  the  general  powers  of  the  Committee  of 
Council. 

*  See  page  474.  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  this  Committee,  and 
Table  No.  I.  Appendix  G. 

3  The  total  income  of  the  68  Schools,  12,6372.  —  9,048/.,  the  income  of 
the  Free  Grammar  School,  is  9,589/.  Of  this  last  sum  4,391/.  are  derived 
from  the  payments  of  the  scholars,  and  5,198/.  from  all  other  sources.  Dis- 
tributing these  two  sums  respectively  over  11,146  scholars,  the  sum  derived 
annually  for  each  scholar  from  School  pence  is  7s,  10)^,  and  that  obtained 
from  other  sources  amounts  to  9s,  3|(i. 
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paid  either  by  the  parents  or  other  fiiends  of  scholars, 
or  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  The  first  effect  of  such 
assistance  would  be  to  diffuse  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  the  Religious  Communions,  so  as  to  enable 
those  Schools,  the  income  of  which  was  below  Sd. 
per  week,  to  raise  it  to  that  level.  The  Schools  in  poor 
districts  would  thus  be  raised  to  a  common  standard  of 
efficiency,  partly  by  the  aid  of  private  benefections  thus 
diffused,  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  Borough  Rate. 
The  second  consequence  would  be,  that  the  Schools  of 
these  poor  districts  would  also  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  under 
the  Minutes  of  1846 ;  and  thus  greatly  to  increase  the 
sum  derived  from  the  general  taxation  towards  the 
resources  of  Schools  in  Municipal  Boroughs. 

If  the  aid  derived  from  private  benefactions  and  en- 
dowments amounted  for  each  scholar  to  Bd.  per  week, 
*the  sum  to  be  paid  from  the  Borough  Rate  on  behalf  of 
each  scholar  might  be  2d.  peisweek. 

This  rate  of  income  would  enable  every  School,  so 
aided,  to  attain  a  degree  of  efficiency  which  would  se- 
cure for  it  assistance  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant, 
under  the  Minutes  of  1846,  at  the  rate,  for  each  scholar, 
of  at  least  Sd.  per  week. 

Such  a  mode  of  assistance  from  local  taxation,  I 
consider  to  be  preferable  to  the  plan  of  throwing  the 
whole  charge,  except  the  aid  under  the  Minutes  of  1846, 
on  the  local  rates,  as  proposed  in  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Boroughs  Bill.  These  expenses  would  be  more 
than  covered,  in  most  boroughs,  by  a  rat-e  of  3rf.  in  the 
pound. 

Among  other  advantages  of  the  restriction  of  such  aid 
to  Capitation  Grants,  to  all  Schools  admissible  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Parliamentary  Grants,  are  the  following : 

1 .  The  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  consilium 
tions  of  Schools  to  be  founded  by  the  Town  Council,  as 
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proposed  in  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Boroughs  Bill, 
are  set  aside.  No  aid  would  be  granted  from  the 
Borough  Rate  towards  the  building,  repairs,  or  fitting  up 
of  Schools.  No  Schools  would  receive  assistance,  un- 
less they  were  by  their  constitution  admissible  to  par- 
take of  the  grants  by  the  Committee  of  Council.  But 
the  Government  aid  is  now  distributed  to  every  fragment 
of  faith.  There  is  therefore  no  need  of  Schools  with 
new  constitutions. 

2.  The  functions  of  the  Borough  School  Committee 
would  be  limited  to  an  impartial  distribution  of  the 
Capitation  Grants.  They  would- not,  as  proposed  in 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Boroughs  Bill,  participate 
in  the  appointment  of  local  Inspectors.  Their  duties 
would  be  restricted  to  purely  financial  details,  and  to 
the  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  minorities  and  in- 
dividuals. They  would  have  no  power  to  interfere  with 
the  "  ovmership  \  discipline,  or  management  of  Schools." 
These  functions  would  remain  chiefly  in  charge  of  the 
Religious  Communions,  and  the  inspection  would  con- 
tinue to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  alone. 

3.  The  religious  character  of  the  Schools  would  be  pre- 
served by  their  government  under  a  Religious  Communion. 
This  would  secure  to  all  children  baptized  according  to 
the  rites  of  such  communion,  or  whose  parents  con- 
formed to  its  discipline,  such  religious  instruction  as  the 
managers  might  deem  necessar}^  for  their  godly  nurture. 
Such  children  would  also  have  a  prior  claim  for  ad- 
mission into  these  Schools. 

4.  But  when  all  such  children  had  been  admitted^  any 
other  children  might  be  instructed  within  the  School^ 
without  any  infringement  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  For 
this  purpose,  the  natural  guardians  of  any  such  chil- 
dren should  then  be  permitted  to  withdraw  them  from 

^  See  Paper  of  Executive  Committee  of  Manchester  and  Salford  Boroughs 
Education  Bill  previously  quoted. 
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any  matter  of  instruction  to  which  they  might  on  re- 
ligious grounds  object.  Religious  liberty  would  thus 
have  two  sources  of  protection.  Every  minority  might 
establish  its  own  School.  In  boroughs  this  would  be  in 
general  easily  accomplished.  But  wherever  it  might  not 
be  done,  or  where  the  School  thus  founded  might  be  so 
distant  as  to  be  scarcely  accessible  to  the  child,  some 
School  belonging  to  another  communion  might  offer  the 
advantage  of  all  such  secular  instruction  as  the  parents 
could  accept,  and  they  would  provide  for  its  religious 
instruction  elsewhere. 

5.  An '  impartial  distribution  of  the  rate  would  he  se- 
cured. The  quality  of  the  instruction  would  be  de- 
termined by  inspection,  and  by  the  requirement  that 
the  teacher  should  possess  a  certificate  of  merit :  that 
one  teacher  or  assistant,  or  candidate  teacher,  should  be 
appointed  for  every  eighty  scholars;  and  assisted  by 
the  pupil  teachers  whose  stipends  are  derived  from  the 
Parliamentary  Grant,  under  the  Minutes  of  1846.  The 
efficiency  of  the  School  being  thus  provided  for^  the 
Borough  School  Committee,  guided  by  bye-laws  which 
would  have  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  would  simply  have  to  satisfy  themselves 
what  number  of  scholars  had  attended  for  the  requisite 
period,  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  aid  to  be 
awarded  to  each  School. 

6.  -4^  the  representatives  of  the  Municipality^  the 
Borough  School  Committee  would  watch  over  the  civil 
rights  of  minorities  and  individuals.  To  secure,  however, 
the  most  impartial  administration  of  the  law  under 
which  they  act,  an  appeal  would  lie  from  their  decisions, 
in  cases  of  civil  privilege,  to  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education. 

7.  The  constitution  of  the  Borough  School  Committee 
might  be  improved^  if  the  Town  Council  were  enabled  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  inhabitants  having  a  certain 
property  qualification,  but  who  do  not  usually  mingle 
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in  the  discussion  and  management  of  municipal  affairs. 
If  one-half  the  Borough  School  Committee  might  be 
selected  from  men  of  Education  and  Uterary  leisure,  the 
Town  Council  would  have  the  advantage  of  advice  and 
assistance  from  those,  who  would  shrink  from  the  public 
contests  by  which  seats  in  the  Borough  Council  are 
won. 

8.  The  operation  of  the  Act  would  be  confined  to  the 
present  limits  of  boroughs.  —  If  any  adjacent  townships 
desired  to  partake  its  benefits,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
do  so  by  an  Act  admitting  them  to  the  municipality. 

These  changes  would  render  any  public  measure  for 
aid  from  the  Borough  Rates  to  Elementary  Schools,  a 
comparatively  simple  enactment.  I  have  explained  in 
a  subjoined  note^,  in  a  rough  and  general  manner,  in 
what  particulars,   and  very  briefly  on  what  grounds, 

^  The  following  clauses  contained  in  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Education 
Bill  would  become  unnecessary.  Clauses  III.  Election,  IV.  Qualification, 
V.  Return,  VI.  Continuance  in  Office,  VII.  Default  of  Election,  VIII. 
Defect  of  Election  of  Members  of  Out-townships,  are  either  unnecessary  or 
might  be  simplified.  The  provision  for  the  change  of  schemes  of  manage- 
ment becomes  unnecessary  (Clause  XXIII.),  inasmuch  as  aid  from  the 
Borough  Rate  would  be  granted  on  conditions  which  would  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  subscribers.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  as  to  Registering 
Committees  might  be  now  omitted,  because  the  education  ceases  to  be  free 
of  charge,  and  the  contribution  from  the  Borough  Rate  is  limited  to  two- 
fifths  of  Uie  ordinary  income,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  probable  income 
of  an  efficient  School,  including  aid  under  the  Minutes  of  1846.  The 
Managing  Committee  would  therefore  have  to  raise  three-fiilhs  of  the  ordi- 
nary income,  and  three-eighths  of  the  whole  probable  income,  from  sub- 
scriptions and  School  pence.  The  tendency  to  canvassing  for  scholars 
would  thus  be  less  stimulated  on  the  one  hand,  and  would  be  checked  on 
the  other.  It  may,  however,  be  desirable  to  retain  a  power  to  issue  an 
Order  in  Council  containing  Bye-laws  as  to  the  constitution  and  proceedings 
of  such  Registering  Committees,  if  they  should  appear  to  be  required  in 
large  boroughs,  for  the  assistance  of  the  Borough  School  Committee. 
Clauses  XXXVl.  to  XLIII.  inclusive,  would  thus  become  unnecessary. 
The  clauses  as  to  the  local  inspection  of  Schools  could  not  be  incor- 
porated in  a  general  Borough  Schools  Act.  In  such  an  Act,  a  charge 
on  the  local  rates  for  public  inspection  would  tend  to  make  it  unpopular. 
The  small  boroughs  could  not  afford  to  pay  local  inspectors  of  sufficient 
ability,  acquirements,  and  personal  independence.  A  fragmentary  inspection 
for  every  borough  could  not  work  in  harmony  with  general  principles,  and 
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many  of  the  clauses  contained  in  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Education  Bill  would  be  unsuited  to  such  a 
General  Borough  Schools  Act. 

An  Act  is  required  to  enable  Schools,  admissible  to 
aid  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  to  obtain  from  the 
Borough  Rate  two-fifths  of  the  income  required,  even  for 
a  very  humble  degree  of  efficiency,  and  one  quarter  of 
the  whole  income  necessary  for  their  complete  efficiency 
as  contemplated  by  the  Minutes  of  1846. 

To  recapitulate :  this  Act 

1.  Should  found  no  new  Schools. 

2.  Should  interfere  in  no  respect  with  the  ownership, 
government,  or  management  of  existing  Schools. 

3.  It  should  establish  no  new  constitution  for  Schools, 
but  enable  the  trustees,  while  providing  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  those  baptized,  or  otherwise  admitted 
into  their  communion,  to  permit  the  instruction  of  other 
children,  when  there  is  room  in  the  School,  without 
requirements  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

4.  The  ftinctions  of  the  Borough  School  Committee 

would  be  likely  to  degenerate  into  an  impediment.  The  adrantages  pro« 
posed  to  be  obtained  bj  an  inspection  haying  a  local  sanction,  in  the  con- 
ciliation of  certain  classes  of  Nonconformists  who  object  to  Government 
inspection,  are  illusory.  What  is  the  difference  in  principle  between  an 
Inspector  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  with  or  without  the  sanction 
of  a  local  civil  authority  ?  Is  it  not  that  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  is 
added  that  of  the  municipality  ?  How  is  conscience  relieved  of  its  appre- 
•  hension  of  an  interference  of  the  civil  power  with  the  School,  by  this  addi- 
tional civil  sanction?  If  the  grievance  were  real,  the  remedy  would  be 
visionary.  On  these  grounds,  Clauses  LIII.  to  LVU.,  inclusive,  appear  to 
be  unnecessary.  Clauses  LX.  to  LXII.,  inclusive,  may  also  be  omitted. 
Nor  does  it  appear  necessary  that  the  fund  from  which  the  aid  to  Local 
Schools  is  to  be  derived  should  be  any  other  than  the  Borough  Kate.  The 
provisions  contained  in  Clauses  LXIV.,  LXVL,  and  thence  to  LXIX. 
inclusive,  might  therefore  be  omitted ;  for  that  part  of  them  which  enables 
any  ratepayer  to  apportion  to  any  School  the  rate  paid  by  him,  was  rejected 
scornfully  by  the  organs  of  the  voluntary  party,  as  an  illusory  protection  to 
the  supposed  scruples  of  conscience  which  it  was  intended  to  relieve.  I  have 
elsewhere  stated  the  reasons  why  no  part  of  the  rate  should  be  applicaUe  to 
the  extension,  repairs,  or  building  of  Schools.  This  excludes  Clauses  from 
LXXIII.  to  XC,  inclusive.  The  Act  is  thus  re<luced  by  fifly-five  clauses, 
and  many  of  the  rest  might  be  compressed  and  simplified. 
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should  be  limited  to  civil  matters.  Among  these  are 
coidprised,  A.  The  impartial  distribution  of  a  Capitation 
Grant  from  the  Borough  Rate ;  B.  The  protection  of 
the  civil  rights  of  minorities  and  individuals. 

5.  The  children  of  the  indigent  classes  should,  when 
in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  and  not  at  work,  be  sent  to 
School  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  who  should  pay 
2d.  per  week  for  their  instruction. 

6.  All  other  children  should  be  required  to  pay  at 
least  Id.  per  week,  but  no  child,  on  whose  behalf  more 
than  4:d.  per  week  was  paid,  should  be  reckoned  in  the 
number  on  whose  behalf  aid  from  the  Borough  Rate  was 
granted. 

7.  Two  pence  per  week  should  be  paid  from  the 
Borough  Rate  on  behalf  of  every  child  belonging  to  the 
classes  described  in  paragraphs  5  and  6,  provided  that 
3rf.  per  week  were  obtained  towards  the  expenses  of 
his  education  from  endowments,  subscriptions,  and  School 
pence,  or  other  similar  sources. 

8.  Every  School  should  be  permitted  to  reckon  the  aid 
from  the  Borough  Rate,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  pecuniary 
conditions  of  grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council, 
under  the  Minutes  of  1846. 

9.  This  assistance  from  the  Borough  Rate  should  be 
open  to  every  School  admissible  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Parliamentary  Grants.  But  as  a  further  condition  of 
such  aid,  it  should  be  required  that  the  School  should 
be  conducted  by  a  teacher  holding  a  certificate  of  merit, 
and  that  for  every  eighty  scholars  (in  addition  to  the 
pupil  teachers,  whose  stipends  are  paid  under  the  Minutes 
of  1846)  another  certificated  teacher  should  be  ap- 
pointed, or  an  assistant,  or  candidate  teacher,  who  had 
successfully  passed  through  an  apprenticeship,  em- 
ployed. 

The  reader  will  be  prepared,  by  what  has  preceded,  to 
appreciate  the  eflTect  of  such  a  measure.  By  the  more 
equal  diffusion  of  local  subscriptions,  from  the  Avealthy 
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to  the  poorer  districts  of  municipal  boroughs,  a  large 
class  of  Schools,  whose  income  does  not  now  exceed  ten 
shillings  per  scholar  annually  (or  2^d.  per  week  for  48 
weeks),  would  soon,  by  private  benefactions  and  the 
Borough  Rate,  enjoy  an  income  of  twenty  shillings  per 
scholar  annually  (or  bd.  per  week  for  48  weeks).  This 
augmentation  of  their  income  would  bring  them  within 
the  scope  of  the  Minutes  of  1846,  by  enabling  them  to 
fulfil  their  conditions.  They  would  thus  be  ensured  a 
further  augmentation  of  revenue  amounting  to  twelve 
shillings  per  annum.  The  whole  annual  income  of 
thirty-two  shillings  per  scholar  (or  9td.  per  week  for  48 
weeks),  taking  into  account  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Borough  Rate  would  be  distributed,  and  those  required 
to  be  observed  wheii  aid  is  obtained  under  the  Minutes 
of  1846,  would  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  School. 

I  can  well  conceive  that  the  adoption  of  the  powers 
proposed  to  be  conferred  by  such  an  Act  may  give  rise 
to  discussions  in  the  Town  Councils  of  Boroughs.  But 
who  would  shrink  from  such  discussions  ?  No  one,  who 
rejoices  in  personal  and  municipal  freedom,  would  desire 
that  any  such  Act  of  the  Legislature  simply  conferring 
powers,  should  be  acted  upon  without  debate.  Nor  can 
any  wisQ  observer  reflect  on  the  phenomena  which  at- 
tend the  providential  march  of  human  affairs,  without 
perceiving  that  the  antagonism,  which  appears  at  first 
obstructive,  is  necessary  to  the  widest  dissemination  of 
principles.  From  popular  discussion,  the  principle  of 
public  aid  to  Schools,  founded  and  supported  in  part  by 
religious  zeal,  will  gain  nothing  but  strength.  If  there 
be  any  hidden  dangers  in  this  system,  they  will  be 
brought  to  light  and  avoided.  If  there  be  any  unfore- 
seen or  partially  developed  tendency  inconsistent  with 
public  opinion,  it  will  be  checked  before  it  becomes  too 
strong.  Whatever  vigilance  may  be  required  to  prevent 
perversion  of  the  public  resources,  or  neglect  in  their 
use,  will  be  roused  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  witl)  the  municipal  power.  The  local  and  the 
central  sources  of  authority  will  be  not  merely  salutary 
checks  each  upon  the  other,  but  they  may  combine  to 
secure  all  the  privileges  of  civil  freedom  and  education 
to  the  humblest  classes.  To  both,  Parliament  will  be  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  in  which  questions  now  left  unde- 
termined, or  arising  out  of  new  combinations  of  events, 
may  be  adjudicated.  But  supreme  above  all,  is  that 
public  opinion  which  only  finds  diflferent  modes  of  ex- 
pression in  the  Municipality,  in  the  Press,  in  the 
Executive,  and  in  Parliament  Such  discussions  would 
also  enable  Government  to  discern,  in  what  way,  the 
unavoidable  expenditure  for  public  education  could  be 
provided  for,  consistently  with  the  national  welfare. 

The  voluntary  principle  may  thus  be  put  to  a  prac- 
tical trial.  If  it  be  capable  of  supporting  the  Schools 
of  Boroughs  in  complete  efficiency,  let  this  be  proved  by 
the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  its  advocates.  But,  if  the 
aid  at  present  granted  by  Parliament  under  the  Minutes  of 
1846,  and  the  assistance  proposed  to  be  derived  firom  the 
Borough  Rate,  be  both  found  necessary,  the  country 
will  be  enabled  by  discussion,  to  understand  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  incidence  of  these  burdens  on 
the  local  and  general  taxation  respectively.  Such  dis- 
cussions will  also  assign  the  limits  of  the  powers  con- 
fided to  the  Borough  School  Committees,  and  define  the 
provisions,  requisite  to  ensure  the  impartial  distribution 
of  the  Rate  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Schools,  without 
any  encroachment  on  their  management,  or  on  the 
rights  of  conscience.  Any  unforeseen  defects  in  the 
measure  may  be  remedied,  and  such  new  powers  con- 
ferred, as  may  be  consistent  with  the  general  principles 
of  the  original  law. 

The  rural  districts  would  meanwhile  be  engaged  in  a 
large  expenditure  on  the  erection  of  new  School  build- 
ings, and  in  raising  from  local  resources  such  means  for 
the  support  of  Schools,  as  would  enable  them  to  obtain 
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aid  from  the  Capitation  Grants,  and  under  the  Minutes 
of  1846.  The  burden  thus  self-imposed  would  be  large, 
and  while  the  charge  was  most  onerous,  the  aid  from 
the  general  taxation  might  be  continued.  But  in  a  few 
years,  the  rural  districts  would  be  prepared  for  a  local 
charge,  similar  in  proportion  and  in  its  objects  to  the  aid 
proposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Borough  Rate. 

The  measures  proposed  in  this  Chapter  must  not, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  final.  They  have  a  twofold 
relation, — ^to  the  past,  and  to  the  future.  As  respects 
the  past,  they  would  swell  the  flood-tide  of  that 
stream  of  events  which  has  deepened  and  defined  the 
channel  of  public  education  in  England  and  Wales. 
They  would  strengthen  all  the  principles  at  present  in 
operation  by  support  from  new  sources.  They  would 
remove  obstacles  to  their  success.  As  respects  the  fu- 
ture, they  would  enable  the  statesman  to  explore  and  to 
buoy  out  the  course  of  further  legislation.  In  this  effort 
he  would  be  guided  by  local  experience,  and  lighted  by 
public  discussion. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  being  final,  these  measures  must 
be  regarded  as  tentative  and  experimental.  If  suc- 
cessful, they  would  render  the  completion  of  the  great 
enterprise  of  a  National  Education  comparatively  easy. 
But  if  the  Borough  Rate  in  aid  of  Schools  were  rejected 
by  the  Town  Councils,  and  the  Capitation  Grant  failed 
to  arouse  the  Rural  Districts  to  the  general  establish- 
ment and  support  of  Schools,  these  measures  would  not 
be  without  their  fruits.  Public  opinion  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  its  verdict,  after  the  fullest 
discussion,  not  only  in  Parliament,  but  throughout  the 
country,  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Civil  Power  with  the 
Religious  Communions  for  the  education  of  the  Poor. 
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THE  OOHDITIOH  AKD  PJKOSPECTS  OF  ELEMKFTABT  KDCCATKUI 

IH  SCOTLAND. 

The  Schools  of  Scotland,  like  those  of  England,  were  in 
their  origin  closely  connected  with  the  religious  esta- 
blishment of  the  country.  Grammar^  Schools,  in  which 
Latin  was  taught,  existed  before  the  Reformation,  were 
generally  connected  with  the  religious  houses,  and 
formed  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions.  ^'  Lecture 
Schools^,"  for  teaching  to  read  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
existed  in  the  chief  towns  in  Scotland.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  probably  had  authority  over  all  teach- 
ers', who  could  not  exercise  their  calling  without  license 
from  the  Chancellor;  and  questions  of  usage  or  law 
were  decided  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  over  which  the 
Bishop  presided. 

The  Reformation  gave  a  great  impulse  to  public  edu- 
cation.    The  jurisdiction,  not  only  over  Schools,  but 

1  <t  In  the  reign  of  James  IV.  we  find  a  statute,**  sajs  Mr.  Dnnlop  (P*- 
rochiai  Law,  p.  480.)  1494^  c.  54.,  ordaining,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds,  ^  that  all  barrones  and  freeholders,  that  ar  of  substance,  put  their 
eldest  sonnes  and  aires  to  the  schules,  fra  they  be  sax  or  nine  years  of  age, 
and  till  remaine  at  the  grammar  schules  quhil  they  be  competentlie  founded, 
and  have  perfite  Latine ;  and  thereafter  to  remaine  three  ziers  at  the  schules 
of  art  and  jure,  swa  that  they  have  understanding  of  the  lawes.** 
*  See  MK3rie*s  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xi.,  and  Note  C,  voL  L 
^  Sec  Note  K.  in  M*Cne*s  Life  of  Melville,  where  a  case  is  stated  in  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  cited  a  priest  before  the  Bishop 
for  teaching  without  **  the  allowance  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  will  of  the 
Chancellor.**  The  Bishop,  having  fully  heard  the  cause,  decided,  with  the 
advice  of  his  Chapter,  and  of  the  Rector  and  Clerks  of  the  University,  in  favour 
of  the  Chancellor. 
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over  private  teaching,  was  transferred  to  the  Reformed 
Church.  In  the  first  Book  of  Policy,  it  is  recommended 
that  there  be  a  Schoobnaster^  "able  at  least  to  teach  the 
Grammar  and  Latin  tongue,"  in  every  parish  where 
there  is  a  town  of  any  reputation;  and  in  landward 
parishes,  that  the  reader  or  minister  "  take  care  of  the 
youth  of  the  parish  to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments, 
particularly  in  the  Catechism  of  Geneva."  The  Church 
struggled  earnestly  with  the  nobles  to  secure  the 
patrimony  of  the  ancient  for  the  reformed  discipline, 
and  for  the  support  of  Schools.  Notwithstanding  the 
favor  which  the  Regent  Murray  showed  to  this  claim, 
the  history  of  the  distribution  of  Church  property  in 
Scotland  resembled  that  in  England.  The  nobles  se- 
cured the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil,  and  thus  the  interests 
of  the  dominant  class  were  inseparable  from  the  triumph 
of  the  Reformation.  The  spiritual  power  had  become 
a  tyranny  which  it  was  necessary  to  overthrow,  but  the 
State  was  not  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  a  go- 
vernment of  opinion.  The  only  classes  fitted  to  possess 
the  social  influence  of  which  the  Church  was  stripped, 
were  the  aristocracy :  they  therefore  absorbed  the  wealth 
to  which  the  power  adhered.  But  it  should  not  now  be 
forgotten,  that,  in  this  transfer,  the  poor  received  only 
a  meagre  share  of  that  ecclesiastical  property,  the  over- 
flowing of  whose  abundance  had  reached  them  in  alms 
and  succour  in  need  and  sickness,  travail  and  sorrow^ 
so  far  even  as  to  be  in  the  stead  of  a  national  provision 
for  indigence. 

The  claims  of  the  Church  for  the  foundation  and  sup- 
port of  Schools  out  of  its  ancient  patrimony  were  re- 
garded with  less  favor  than  those  which  it  put  forth  for 
the  revival  of  its  former  authority  over  education.^ 


^  Danlop^s  Parochial  Law,  p.  482. 

s  ^^  The  Parliament  held,**  by  the  Regent  Murraj,  **  immediately  aflcr 
Queen  Mar7*s  abdication,  conceded  to  the  Church  their  claim  that  the  super- 
intendents should  have  cognizance  of  the  teachers  of  youth,  by  the  statute 
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Though  the  Parliament  held  in  1560  had  approved  of 
the  Reformation,  the  reformed  religion  was  not  esta- 
blished by  law  until  1567.  In  the  Parliament  hfeld  in 
1578,  the  claims  of  the  Clergy,  as  far  as  they  related  to 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  the  support  of  Schools, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  were  refused,  and  the 
form  of  Church  government  was  left  unsettled.  The 
Church,  however,  continued,  by  means  of  its  courts,  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  not  only  over  the  office  of  "  reader," 
but  over  the  establishment  of  Schools  and  private 
tuition.  Dunlop  says^  "  they  appear  even  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  powers  granted  to  the  superintendents,  by 
the  Act  of  1567,  and  to  have  exercised  a  degree  of  au- 
thority not  specially  conferred  on  the  Church  courts, 
till  long  afterwards,  and  in  some  instances  greater  than 
the  Presbyteries  are  now  held  to  possess  by  law."  With 
the  restoration  of  episcopacy  in  1606,  the  authority  over 
education  was  now  sought  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Bishops.  Meanwhile  the  establishment  of  Parochial 
Schools  had  been  left  to  the  exertions  of  the  parishioners, 
without  the  aid  of  any  statutory  fund.  But  in  1616, 
the  Privy  Council  directed  2,  "  that  in  every  parish  of 
this  kingdom,  where  convenient  means  may  be  had  for 
entertaining  a  School,  a  School  shall  be  established, 
and  a  fit  person  appointed  to  teach  the  same  upon  the 
expense  of  the  parochinares,  according  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  parish."      This  Act  of  Council* 


1567,  c.  11.,  which  ordains,  *  that* all  schules  to  burgh  and  land,  and  all  uni- 
Tersities  and  colledges,  be  reformed ;  and  that  nane  be  permitted,  nor  ad- 
mitted to  have  charge  and  care  thereof  in  time  coming,  nor  to  instruct  the 
youth  privatlle,  or  openlie,  but  sick  as  shall  be  tryed  be  the  superintendentes 
or  visi tours  of  the  Kirk.' "    Dunlop's  Parochial  Law,  p.  482. 

I  Dunlop's  Parochial  Law,  p.  485. 

«  Ibid.  p.  488. 

'  It  is  as  follows  :  '*  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  with  the  advice  of  the  states, 
ratifies  the  act  of  Secret  Council,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  the  10th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1G116,  made  for  planting  of  Schools,  with  this  addition,  that  the 
Bishops,  in  their  several  visitations,  shall  have  power,  with  consent  of  the 
heritors,  and  most  part  of  the  parishioners,  to  set  down  and  stent  upon  every 
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was  ratified  in  Parliament  by  the  statute  of  1633,  c.  5., 
which  is  the  first  legislative  enactment  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  Parish  Schools. 

It  was,  however,  during  the  Commonwealth,  that  the 
foundation  of  the  present  parochial  system  was  laid,  for 
the  Act^  of  1646  (c.  46.)>  though  repealed  at  the  Resto- 
ration, was  incorporated  in  the  statute  of  1696,  which 
ultimately  conferred  this  great  benefit  on  Scotland. 
This  "  Act  for  settling  Schools'^  declares,  that  "  our  Sove- 
reign Lord,  considering  how  prejudicial  the  want  of 
Schools  in  many  places  has  been,  and  how  beneficial  the 
establishing  and  settling  thereof  in  every  parish  will  be 
to  this  Church  and  Kingdom ;  therefore,  his  Majesty, 
with  the  advices  and  consent  of  the  estates  of  Parlia- 
ment, statutes  and  ordains,  that  there  be  a  School  set- 
tled and  established,  and  a  Schoolmaster  appointed,  in 
every  parish  not  already  provided  by  the  advice  of  the 
heritors  and  minister  of  the  parish." 

This  law  has  enabled  the  Church  to  establish  Schools 
in  every  parish,  and  we  have  now  to  contemplate  the 

plough  or  husband-land,  according  to  the  work,  for  maintaining  and  estab- 
lishing the  saidis  schoolis  ;  and  if  anj  person  shall  find  himself  aggrieved,  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Lords  of  Secret  Council  for 
redress  of  any  prejudice  he  may  or  doth  sustain/*    Dunlop,  Parochial  Law, 

p.  489. 

^  I  quote  from  Dunlop*s  Parochial  Law  (p.  489)  the  following  extract 
from  this  Act : — **  Considering  how  prejudicial  the  want  of  Schools  in  many 
congregations  hath  been,  and  how  beneficial  the  providing  thereof  will  be  to 
the  Kirk  and  Kingdom,  do  therefore  statute  and  ordain,  that  there  be  a 
School  founded,  and  a  Schoolmaster  appointed,  in  every  parish  (not  already 
provided)  by  advice  of  the  Presbyteries;  and  to  this  purpose,  that  the  heritors 
in  every  congregation  meet  among-  themselves,  and  provide  a  commodious 
house  for  a  Schoole,  and  modifie  a  stipend  to  the  Schoolemaster,  which  shull 
not  be  under  ane  hundred  merks,  nor  above  twa  hundred  merks,  to  be  paid 
yearly  at  two  terms,"  &c.  For  payment  of  this  salary  the  heritors  were  to 
stent  every  one*s  stock,  and  teind  proportionally ;  and  on  their  failure  to 
provide  a  School  and  salary,  the  Presbytery  was  authorized  to  "  nominate 
twelve  honest  men  within  the  bounds,  who  shall  have  power  to  establish  a 
Schoole,  modifie  a  stipend  for  the  Schoolemaster,  and  set  down  a  stent  for  the 
heritors,  which  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  done  by  themselves,'*  &c.  The  Act 
further  contained  provisions  as  to  the  levying  of  the  salary,  &c.,  which  had 

been  adopted  in  the  statute  of  1696. 
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changes  which  time  has  introduced  into  its  enactmeuttf, 
and  the  amendments  which  the  great  increase  of  the 
population,  the  changes  flowing  from  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  wealth  and 
civilization,  now  render  inevitable. 

The  Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland  have  continued  to 
be  under  the  authority  of  the  Church,  though  that  has 
gradually  come  to  be  subject  to  restraints,  giving  an  in- 
dependence to  the  position  of  the  Schoolmaster,  neither 
originally  contemplated,  nor  in  all  respects  consistent 
either  with  the  interests  of  the  scholars,  or  with  the 
public  advantage. 

The  election  of  the  Schoolmaster  is  vested,  in  the  first 
place^,  in  the  minister,  and  those  heritors  who  are 
''  proprietors  of  lands  in  the  parish  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  one  hundred  pounds  Scots  of  valued  rent."  Having 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  subscribed  the  assur- 
ance and  abjuration^  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the 
Master  must  take  trial  of  his  sufficiency  for  the  office,  be- 
fore the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds.  "  The  determination* 
of  the  Presbytery  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  presentee 
to  the  office  is  final  and  conclusive,  and  is  not  subject  to 
be  reversed  or  suspended  by  any  court,  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical. If  they  are  satisfied,  they  must  further  see  him 
subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  formula  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland."  "  The  Schoolmaster*,  when  ap- 
pointed, is  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Presbytery  of 
the  bounds,  in  regard  to  his  moral  conduct,  and  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  Schoolmaster.     They  can- 

1  **  If  the  heritors  and  minister  fail  to  make  an  election  within  four  months 
after  the  vacancy,  the  Fresbjterj  of  the  bounds  is  required  to  applj  to  the 
conyener  of  the  Commissioners  of  Supplj  of  the  county,  who,  or  any  &7^  of 
them,  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  by  the  convener,  on  thirty  days*  notice,  are 
declared  to  have  power  jure  devoluto,  and  are  directed  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy.**   Dunlop,  Parochial  Law,  p.  498. 

'  1663,  c.  6. ;  1  Geo.  L,  2  sess.,  c.  15,  sec.  5. 

'  Dunlop*8  Parochial  Law,  p.  499. 

♦  lb.  p.  500. 
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not,  however,  interfere  as  to  matters  included  under  the 
provisions  of  the  43  Geo.  III.,  except  on  a  complaint 
from  the  heritors,  the  minister,  or  the  elders  of  the 
parish.**  The  matters  in  which,  under  this  statute,  the 
Presbytery  may  take  cognizance  of  such  complaints  are, 
—  1.  Disregard  of  their  regulations  in  respect  to  the 
hours  of  teaching,  and  the  length  of  vacation ;  2.  Neglect 
of  duty,  whether  from  engaging  in  other  occupations,  or 
from  any  other  cause ;  3.  Immoral  conduct ;  4.  Cruel 
and  improper  treatment  of  the  scholars.^  To  the  power 
of  the  Presbytery  to  suspend  or  depose  a  Schoolmaster 
on  any  of  these  grounds,  there  is,  however,  a  great  im- 
pediment. Their  decision  is  final,  provided  their  pro- 
ceedings have  been  agreeable  to  the  terms  of  the  statute. 
In  the  mode  of  instituting  such  proceedings  by  the 
heritors,  &c.,  fatal  errors  may  be  committed,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  Presbytery  are  not  provided  with  any  legal 
assessor  to  guide  them,  such  defects  almost  certainly 
arise  in  their  course.  If  they  have  deviated  from  the 
forms  prescribed  in  the  Act,  or  committed  an  excess  of 
power,  **the  Supreme  Civil  Court  ^  will  interfere  to 
quash  their  proceedings,  at  least  to  the  effect,  that  no 
civil  consequences  shall  follow  their  sentence." 

The  Presbytery  have  no  power  to  depose  for  mere 
inefficiency,  and  the   witnesses^   examined  before  the 

^  Dunlop^s  Parochial  Law,  p.  502. 

«  Ibid. 

*  To  the  Report  of  the  Lords*  **  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  duties,  emoluments,  and  present  condition  of  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters 
in  Scotland,**  &c.,  the  following  evidence  is  appended  on  this  subject : — 

Mr,  Oordon  says, p.  11.,  **  Great  difficulties  have  been  experienced'*  in  the 
removal  of  a  Master  for  '*  immoral  conduct.** 

Mr.  Oibtorij  p.  21.  **One  Schoolmaster**  in  Haddingtonshire  and  Ber- 
wickshire "  was  inefficient  from  old  age.  There  was  one  from  positive  phy- 
sical inability.**  In  the  Presbytery  of  Tongue  **  there  was  one  very  peculiar 
case.  A  schoolmaster  had  not  had,  for  twenty-six  years,  I  think  more  than 
eight  scholars  at  any  one  time.  The  Presbytery  sought  to  depose  him,  but 
it  was  found  that  they  had  gone  beyond  their  statutory  power,  and  he  was 
reponed  by  the  Civil  Court.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was  extremely 
unpopular  in  the  parish,  and  his  School  was  almost  wholly  deserted.** 
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Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  Session 
of  1845,  concur  in  stating,  that  its  authority  to  remove 
Masters  for  neglect  of  duty,  cruelty,  or  immorality, 
has  become  inoperative.  Moreover,  the  law  provides 
no  means  of  enabliug  Masters,  incapable  through  age 
or  physical  infirmity,  to  retire  with  a  moderate  pension 
for  long  service. 

A  greater  change  had  been  in  progress  than  any  which 
was  yet  sought  to  be  embodied  in  the  law.  The  judg- 
ments of  the  Civil  Courts  are  proofs  that  public  opinion 
and  the  form  of  society  had  undergone  a  revolution.   The 

**  I  have  numerous  evidences  **  (p.  22.)  '*  of  the  difficulty  of  removing  a 
Master  when  he  is  unfit  for  his  office."  **  There  is  extreme  difficulty  in  re- 
moving inefficient  Schoolmasters,**  p.  27.  **  Generally  speaking,  I  have  a 
very  strong  impression  of  the  necessity  of  greater  facilities  being  given  for 
dismissing  incompetent  and  inefficient  Schoolmasters,**  p.  28. 

Mr.  A,  Menzies.  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  legal  officer,  the  procurator 
of  the  Church  I  believe,  that  the  PresbYtery*8  power  of  examination  does 
not  embrace  the  element  of  the  aptitude  to  teach,**  p.  42.  *^  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
a  Schoolmaster  of  Crudeu,  was  teaching  at  seventy-five  without  an  assistant, 
from  inability  to  pay  one,*'  p.  42.  *' Another  point  that  I  have  noted  is  the 
difficulty  of  removal  of  Masters  for  misconduct :  '*  (p.  43.)  from  *'  extreme 
difficulty  in  procuring  legal  evidence :  **  from  **  a  dread  of  expense :  ** —  In 
one  case  the  Presbytery  ^*  pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation,**  but  upon 
appeal,  **  the  whole  proceedings  were  quashed,  because  the  Presbytery, 
although  they  had  taken  evidence  on  oath,  had  neglected  to  record  it>** 
p.  42.  ^  I  have  no  doubt  the  expense  must  have  been  several  hundreds  of 
pounds,**  p.  43.  '*  Clergymen,  in  several  cases,  have  not  proceeded  against 
their  Schoolmaster,  although  they  considered  the  parish  was  suffering  se- 
verely from  his  continuing  in  office,  because,  for  the  sake  of  their  families, 
they  dare  not  encounter  the  risk  of  such  a  contest,**  p.  43.  *'  The  Presbytery 
stands  in  the  anomalous  position  of  being  both  prosecutors  and  judges** — 
^*has  not  the  power  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses,**  p.  43. 
^  There  is  no  provis'on  under  the  law  for  the  removal  of  the  teacher  on 
the  ground  of  inefficiency,**  p.  45.  *'In  any  measure  in  contemplation 
greater  facilities  should  be  given  for  the  retirement  of  Schoolmasters,  who, 
from  age  or  sickness,  or  other  infirmity,  but  not  from  any  civil  cause,  have 
become  inefficient  ?*'  **  Surely,**  (p.  47.)  and  **  greater  facilities  for  dismissal** 
for  **  immoral  or  improper  conduct,**  p.  47. 

Rev.  James  RoberUan^  D.D.  ^  I  think  there  ought  to  be  greater  facilities 
for  dumissing  **  Schoolmasters  "  in  cases  **  "  of  misconduct  **  and  •*  of  noto- 
rious inefficiency,**  p.  62.  ^  Some  legal  assistance  ought  to  be  supplied  to 
the  Presbytery.** 

Rev.  Dr.  Mtnr^  D.D.  **  Is  there  any  power  to  remove  a  Schoolmaster,  if 
he  is  incompetent  from  age  P    None,**  p.  72. 
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argument  in  the  case  of  Bothwell,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Civil  Courts,  as  admirably  stated  by  Dunlop,  may 
be  accepted  among  the  signs  of  this  great  social  change.' 

*  •*  In  the  well-known  case  of  Bothwell  the  question  was  raised,  whether  the 
-jurisdiction  of  the  Presbyteries,  in  regard  to  Schoolmasters,  was  a  proper  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  so  that  their  judgments  were  subjected  to  the  review  of 
the  superior  Church  judicatories ;  or  whether  it  was  a  matter  of  mere  civil 
jurisdiction,  committed  bj  the  legislature  to  Presbyteries,  in  the  same  way 
as  that  regarding  manses  and  glebes,  so  that  their  judgments,  like  their 
proceedings  as  to  the  manses  and  glebes,  were  subject  to  the  review  and 
control  of  the  Supreme  Civil  Courts  alone. 

'^On  the  one  himd,  it  was  argued  that  the  superintendence  of  Schools 
and  education  of  youth  had  in  this,  as  in  every  other  country  in  Europe, 
been  always  held  to  be  a  matter  of  ecclesiasticjd  concern ;  and,  whether  it 
were  to  be  considered  so  in  its  own  nature  or  not,  still,  in  practice  both 
before  and  afler  the  Refoi*mation,  it  had  always  been  a  matter  of  eccle- 
siastical cognizance.  That  the  inherent  right  of  the  Church  to  this  su- 
perintendence had  been  uniformly  asserted  by  the  un reformed  clergy,  and 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  civil  power  in  1567  and  1581,  when  the  su- 
perintendents were  declared  to  have  the  power  of  taking  trial  of  the 
qualifications  of  Schoolmasters ;  in  1593,  when  it  was  declared  to  belong  to 
Presbyteries;  in  1616  and  1663,  when  this  privilege  was  recognised  as 
belonging  to  the  Bishops,  who,  by  the  establishment  of  episcopacy,  had 
superseded  the  Presbyteries;  in  1646,  when  the  Presbyterian  Church 
government  was  re-established ;  in  1662,  when,  on  the  restoration  of  epis- 
copacy, it  was  declared  that  no  Schoolmaster  should  teach  without  a  license 
from  the  ordinary ;  afler  the  revolution,  when  the  act  1693  was  passed ;  and 
at  the  Union,  when  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  finally  secured,  and  all 
Schoolmasters  obliged  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith  before  the 
Presbytery  of  the  bounds.  It  was  therefore  contended  that,  being  a  matter 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  inherent  in  the  Church,  and  not  conferred,  but 
only  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  the  civil  power,  the  determinations  of 
Presbyteries  in  regard  to  it  (which  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  could  not  be 
final)  were  necessarily  subject  to  the  review  of  the  superior  Church  judi- 
catories. 

^*  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  pleaded,  that  although  in  popish  times  the 
clergy  had,  in  this  country,  as  in  all  Europe,  usurped  the  cognizance  of  many 
matters  not  in  their  nature  ecclesiastical,  yet  that  the  reformed  clergy  in 
Scotland  had  not  succeeded  to  any  of  this  civil  jurisdiction  so  usurped  by  their 
popish  predecessors ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  legislature  had  uniformly 
and  most  cautiously  avoided  recognising  any  such  powers  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  had  restricted  their  jurisdiction  to  what  was  properly  spiritual^ 
and  could  be  enforced  by  spiritual  censures ;  and,  accordingly,  that,  in  a 
statute  passed  expressly  for  determining  in  what  the  proper  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church  consisted,  they  had  declared  it  to  consist  in  *  the  preaching  of 
the  trew  word  of  Jesus  Christ,  correction  of  manners,  and  administration 
of  the  halie  sacraments;'  and,  further,  that  the  acts  of  Parliament  com- 
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'By  their  decree,  the  Civil  Courts  affirmed  that  "  Schools 
were  in  their  own  nature  of  essentially  civil  concern  f ' 
and  by  implication,  that  any  authority  over  Schools 
which  had  been  given  by  Parliament  to  the  Church 
courts  was  held  by  them,  as  a  civil  and  not  an  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Civil  Courts 
alone.  The  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  had  been,  by 
the  statute  of  1579  (c.  60.),  declared  to  consist  in  "  the 
preaching  of  the  trew  word  of  Jesus  Christ,  correction  of 
manners,  and  administration  of  the  halie  sacraments/' 
"quhairin  consists  the  jurisdictioun  of  the  Kirk." 
Though  the  above  judgment  was  reversed  upon  appeal 
by  the  House  of  Lords  (who  found  that  the  superior 
Church  Courts  had  a  power  of  review),  yet  it  may  be 
accepted  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  Scotland, 
that  the  time  was  past,  when  public  education  could  be 
confided  to  the  exclusive  control  of  any  single  ecdesias- 


mitting  the  superintendence  of  Schools  first  to  the  superintendents  and 
afterwards  to  the  Presbjteries,  did  not  recognise  the  right  as  inherent  in  the 
Churchy  but  merely  committed  it  to  those  officers  and  Church  courts  spedallj 
bjr  legislative  delegation. 

^Although,  therefore,  it  wns  argued,  the  legislature,  bj  special  acts  of 
Parliament,  haye  committed  to  Church  courts  the  cognizance  of  certain 
matters,  ciyil  in  their  own  nature,  as  the  providing  manses  and  glebes,  and 
the  like,  still  such  jurisdiction  is  held  bj  them  as  a  civil,  and  not  as  an 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  regard  to  it  thej  sit  not  as  Church  courts, 
but  as  courts  elected  by  Parliament  for  the  special  purposes  committed  to 
them,  and  their  judgments  were  and  have  been  always  held  to  be  subject,  in 
such  matters,  to  the  review  of  the  civil  courts  alone.  The  conclusion  from 
all  this  was  accordingly  contended  to  be,  that  the  question,  whether  the 
judgments  of  the  Presbyteries  be  subject  to  the  review  of  the  civil  or  the 
Church  courts,  depends  entirely  on  whether  the  subject-matter  of  their 
judgment  be  in  its  own  nature  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  concern ;  and  as  to 
Schools,  that  they  were  in  their  own  nature  of  essentially  civil  concern,  and 
oould  no  more  be  considered  ecclesiastical  than  questions  of  marriage, 
divorce,  confirmation  of  wills,  and  various  other  matters,  of  which  the  popish 
clergy  had  usurped  the  cognizance. 

^  The  Court  of  Session  gave  efiect  to  the  latter  arguments,  and  found  that 
the  power  of  review  lay  with  the  Supreme  Civil  Court,  and  not  the  superior 
Church  judicatories.  Their  judgment,  however,  was  reversed  on  appeal,  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  found  that  the  power  of  review  belonged  to  the 
superior  Church  judicatories.**    Dunlop*s  Parochial  Law,  pp.  Xf25,  Xf26,  627. 
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tical  auchority.  The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
rendered  practically  of  no  importance  by  the  43  Geo.  III., 
which  passed  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  which  rendered 
the  judgment  of  the  Presbyteries  final  on  all  matters 
regarding  the  admission,  censure,  suspension,  and  de- 
privation of  the  Schoolmaster,  "  without  appeal  to,  or 
review  by  any  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical."  But,  again, 
the .  Civil  Court.s  rendered  this  control  inoperative,  by 
the  review  which  they  were  entitled  to  exercise  as  to  the 
proper  formality  of  all  proceedings  before  the  Presbytery, 
and  the  due  exercise  of  its  legal  authority.  The  Court 
I  of  Session  have  decided  that  "  the  power  of  redress  lies 

with  them,  as  the  Supreme  Civil  Court  ^;  and  their 
judgment  on  this  poinf  has  lately  been  affirmed  on 
appeal."  * 

The  causes  of  this  resistence  to  the  authority  of  the 
Presbyteries  over  Schoolmasters  must  be  sought  in  the 
change  which  had  occurred  in  society.  Great  cities  had 
sprung  up,  in  which  the  Church  had  ceased  to  be  the  sole 
organized  Religious  Communion.  The  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  were  spreading.  A  mino- 
rity, which,  if  dominant,  might  become  extremely  in- 
tolerant, is  usually  jealous  of  freedom,  in  proportion  to 
its  weakness.  This  feeling  is  intense  in  sects,  and  when 
many  small  sects  exist,  under  the  shadow  of  an  esta- 
blished Church,  their  vigilance  for  liberty  of  conscience 
is  one  of  its  best  securities.  Moreover,  secessions  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  occurred,  not  on  matters  of 
doctrine,  but  on  questions  of  discipline.  Little  appre- 
hension could  exist  among  Communions,  agreeing  in 
the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  that  any  perversion  of 
the  national  faith  could  occur  in  Schools,  under  the  con* 


^  DunIop*8  Parochial  Law,  p.  528. ;  Heritors  of  Costorphine,  March  10. 
1812 ;  (F.C.);  Brown  v.  Heritors  of  Kilberrj,  Feb.  1. 1825  (3  S.  &  D.  480.)» 
and  Nov.  15.  1825  (4  S.  &  D.  174.);  Ross  v.  Findlater,  &c.,  March  2.  1826 
(4S.&D.  514.). 

*  Heritors  of  Kilberry  o.  Brown,  June  12.  1829  (3  Wilson  &  Shaw,  441.). 
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trol  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Kirk.  But  the  questions 
of  Church  discipline  which  had  occasioned  the  formation 
of  separate  Communions,  led  them  to  prefer  that  the 
School  should  be  regarded  as  a  civil  institution.  They 
denied  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  faith.  The  first  step  towards  the  transfer  of 
the  School  to  the  civil  power  was  the  subjection  of  the 
Church  Courts  to  civil  control.  This  sentiment  inspired 
the  whole  struggle,  and  at  length  secured  the  practical 
predominance  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

Moreover,  though*,  as  lately  as  1817,  the  General 
Assembly  passed  an  Act  approving  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  presbytery  *•  in  asserting  their  indubitable  right  to 
examine  Schools  of  every  description  within  their 
bounds,"  yet  we  shall  see  that  the  Schools  not  now 
connected  with  the  Established  Church  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  would  resist  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  the 
utmost.  There  is  little  or  no  apprehension,  that  any 
attempt  to  exercise  so  obnoxious  and  doubtful  an  au- 
thority will  be  made.  It  would  be  as  ill  advised  as  an 
effort  to  revive  the  power  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1567 
(c.  11.),  "that  none  be  admitted  to  have  charge  or 
cure "  in  universities,  colleges,  or  Schools,  "  nor  to  in- 
struct the  youth  privately  or  operdie^  but  sik  as  sal  be  tried 
be  the  superintendants  or  visitours  of  the  kirk."  *  The 
civil  Courts  have  not,  however,  as  yet  pronounced  any 
decision  on  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  take  cognizance 
of  Schools,  or  of  teachers  of  youth ;  or  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  civil  power  would  interfere  to  uphold 
that  authority. 

According  to  the  Act  of  1693,  "all  Schoolmasters, 

^  Diuilop*8  Parochial  Law,  p.  528. 

•  "  On  the  re-establlshment  of  episcopacy  at  the  Restoration,  the  declara- 
tion of  the  legislature  on  this  subject  was  in  these  words  —  *  That  none  be 
permitted  to  preach  in  public,  or  in  families,  within  any  diocese,  or  teach 
any  public  school^  or  to  he  pedagogues  to  the  children  of  persons  of  quality^ 
without  the  license  of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese.*  *'  Dunlop*s  Parochial 
Law,  p.  529. 
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and  Teachers  of  youth  in  Schools,  are  and  shall  be  liable 
to  the  trial,  judgment,  and  censure  of  the  presbyteries 
of  the  bounds  for  their  sufficiency,  qualifications,  and 
deportment  in  the  said  office."  But  it  is  argued  that 
the  terms  of  this  statute  must  be  interpreted  in  relation 
to  those  of  the  Act  of  Security,  in  which  the  parties  to 
whom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  extends  are  de- 
fined by  the  words  "  bearing  office.^^  On  these  grounds, 
it  is  contended  that  these  statutes  were  not  intended  to 
prevent  the  keeping  of  a  private  School  without  license 
from  the  presbytery,  nor  to  prevent  the  endowment  of 
Schools  to  be  taught  by  persons  who  did  not  conform  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  the  discipline  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  Indeed,  of  late  years  these  have  not 
been  the  questions  raised,  either  in  political  discussion, 
or  in  the  Courts  of  law.  In  the  civil  Courts,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  to  enforce  tests  on  the  Professors 
of  the  Universities  has  been  subject  to  vigorous  resist- 
ance. In  public,  the  opening  of  the  Parochial  Schools 
to  all  masters  willing  to  give  instruction  from  the  As- 
sembly's ** Shorter  Catechism"*  has  been  among  the 
humblest  of  the  proposals  made  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Parochial  Schools.  None  but  a 
madman  would  snatch  a  rusty  spear  from  the  ancient 
armoury  of  the  Church  to  withstand  the  demands  of 
public  opinion. 

The  Parochial  School  of  Scotland  is  distinguished 
from  the  Burgh  School.  "  The  presbyteries^  have  not 
so  uniformly  exercised  their  powers  in  regard  to  the 


*  Rev.  James  Taylor,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1845,  says,  .^^  Unless  some  change  of  that  kind  is  made  in  the  election  of 
Schoolmasters,  new  Schools  will  be  established.**  (p.  102.)  *^  The  dissenters 
think  it  a  grievance ;  they  regard  it  as  a  badge  of  inferiority,  and  an  act  of 
injustice,  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  holding  office  in  Schools  which 
are  national. institutions."  (p.  102.)  *^  In  the  first  place,  teachers  are  chosen 
exclusively  from  members  of  the  Establishment.**  *^  I1ie  Schoolmasters  and 
Schools  are  placed  under  the  sole  and  absolute  control  of  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  Established  Church."  (p.  105.) 

>  Dunlop*s  Parochial  Law,  p.  531. 
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superintendence  of  Burgh  Schools ;  and  the  magistrates 
in  royal  burghs  have  acquired  powers  of  cognizance  and 
deprivation  without  the  sanction  of  the  presbytery, 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  heritors  and  minister  in 
landward  parishes.  The  election  of  the  Schoolmaster 
in  royal  burghs  belongs  to  the  magistrates,  who  also 
are  entitled  of  their  own  authority  to  remove  him  sum- 
marily from  his  oflSice^,  "if  they  have  any  reasonable 
cause,  as  insufficiency,  unsuccessfulness  in  his  mode  of 
teaching,  or  the  like."  • 

The  Burgh  Schools  are  (except  where  erected  by 
royal  charter  into  an  academy  in  which  English  and 
the  "  common  branches  "  may  be  taught)  purely  "  Gram- 
mar Schools."  "  They  have,"  says  Dr.  Muir^,  "  no 
affinity  to  Parochial  Schools  "  When  the  Burgh  School- 
masters^ "  receive  any  stated  salary,  it  is  a  small  sum 
out  of  the  town's  funds," — "  the  Teachers  depending  for 
their  salaries  chiefly  upon  the  fees  dra^vn  at  these 
Schools."  "There  is  in  all  our  burgh  towns  wat 
usually  is  named  a  Grammar  School.  Perhaps,  in  some 
if  not  in  all  instances,  that  Grammar  School  may  have 
originally  been  as  the  Parish  School,  and  that  English 
may  have  been  taught  in  it  at  one  time.  But  now, 
what  is  usually  called  a  Grammar  School  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  classics  —  to  Latin  and  to  Greek  alone. 
The  teaching  English,  and  the  corresponding  branches 
with  it,  has,  therefore,  in  our  large  towns,  devolved 
entirely  upon  voluntary  exertion.  The  Schools  so 
erected  may  be  called  Subscription  Schools."  *  "  In 
towns,  very  few  pure  Parish  Schools  exist."  ^ 

I  recite  these  facts  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  consti- 
tution and  objects  of  the  Parochial  School.      In  the 


^  Hastie  v,  Campbell,  June  29.  1769.     (M.  13132.) 

>  Evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords,  p.  92. 

s  Dr.  Muir*s  Eyidence,  1845,  p.  91. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  90. 

*  Dr.  Pyper's  Eyidence.    Ibid.,  p.  111. 
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Evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1845,  Dn 
Pyper  thus  described  them^: — "  The  Parochial  Schools 
of  Scotland  perform  the  functions  of  three  classes  of 
Schools  on  the  Continent.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
Primary  or  Elementary  Schools,  properly  so  called ;  in 
the  second  place,  they  are  Burgher  or  Commercial 
Schools,  where  more  extended  instruction,  but  generally 
excluding  the  ancient  languages,  may  be  obtained  ;  and 
thirdly,  they  serve  the  purpose  of  Grammar  Schools 
throughout  Scotland." 

Owing  to  this  constitution,  the  Scotch  Parochial 
School  has  been  distinguished  by  one  beautiful  feature. 
Upon  its  benches  the  children  of  every  rank  in  life  have 
met^  and  have  contended  for  honours,  earned  only  by 
higher  natural  gifts,  or  superior  moral  qualities.  Those 
whom  the  accidents  of  rank  and  fortune  have  not  yet 
separated  have  here  formed  friendships,  which  have 
united  the  laird  and  the  hind  through  life,  by  mutual 
service  and  protection.  Thus,  sentiment  has  overleaped 
the  barriers  which  divide  society  into  classes,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  claims  of  personal  feeling,  and  to  lift  humble 
merit  from  obscurity. 

As  the  features  of  "  elementary"  and  "  grammar  "  are 
combined  in  Parochial  Schools,  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Select  Committee  in  1845  unite  in  declaring 
that  the  Parochial  Schoolmaster  ought  to  be  educated 
during  two  years  in  one  of  the  Universities^  of  Scot- 
land, and  produce  certificates  of  his  attainments.  They 
would  also  require  him  to  attend  a  Normal  School*,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  for  the  practice  of 

^  Evidence  of  William  Pjper,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in 
St  Andrew's  University,  p.  1 10. 

^  Evidence  of  Dr.  Muir  before  Lords*  Committee,  1845,  p.  85. 

s  Evidence,  1 845.  Dr.  Robertson,  pp.  53, 54.  Dr.  Pjper,  p.  1 1 2.  Messrs. 
Knox,  A.  Taylor,  and  H.D.  Robertson,  p.  140. 

*  Ibid.  Dr.  Robertson,  p.  57.  Dr.  Muir,  p.  77.  Dr.  Pyper,  p.  112. 
Rev.  Wm.  Muir,  p.  135.    Messrs.  Knox,  &c.,  p.  140. 
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the  art  under  proper  superintendence  in  some  Model 
School.  But  they  appear  to  be  less  conscious  that^  for 
the  Teacher  of  the  Parochial  School,  not  knowledge  or 
method  is  alone  required,  but  much  peculiar  and 
special  knowledge,  and  that  everything  which  he  knows 
should  be  moulded  so  as  to  be  most  available  for  the 
mental  training,  as  well  as  the  mere  instruction,  of  young 
scholars.  The  witnesses  consider  it  essential  that  the 
Parochial  Schoolmaster  should  be  able  so  to  instruct  his 
scholars  in  Latin  ^  and  Greek  and  mathematics  as  to 
prepare  them  for  the  College  classes;  that  he  should 
also  be  able  to  teach  the  practical  applications  of  mathe- 
matics^ to  land-survepng,  measuring,  navigation,  &c. ; 
algebra ;  commercial  arithmetic  and  book-keeping ;  En- 
glish grammar;  French*;  geography*;  history;  the 
rudiments  of  agricultural  chemistry.  They  all  insist 
strongly  on  a  full  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines.  No  mention  is  made  of  instruction 
in  music,  or  in  art. 

The  bursaries^  for  poor  students  at  certidn  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  greatly  facilitate  a  College  education ; 
and  even  when  such  help  is  not  attained,  the  cost  does 
not  exceed^  25Z.  or  30/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  clothing. 

The  Schoolmasters  examined  before  this  Committee 
urge  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  standard  of  qualification.  ^ 
"It  is  the  general  practice  to  require  certificates  of 
scholarship  and  success  in  teaching."     "A  candidate 


1  Evidence,  1845.  Dr.  Muir,  p.  78.  Dr.  Pjper,  p.  1 12.  Rev.  Wm.  Mair, 
p.  135.    Messrs.  Knox,  &c.,  p.  147. 

»  Ibid.  Dr.  Muir,  p.  79.  Dr.  Pyper,  p.  112.  Dr.  N.  M'Leod,  p.  119. 
BeT.  Wm.  Muir,  p.  135.     Messrs.  Knox,  &c.,  p.  147. 

'  Dr.  Pjper,  p.  1 12.    Rev.  Wm  Muir,  p.  135. 

*  Ibid.    Dr.  Muir,  p.  80.    Dr.  N.  M'Leod,  p.  119. 
^  Dr.  Robert8on*8  eridence,  p.  53. 

*  Messrs.  Knox,  &c.,  p.  141. 

'^  "•  Because  some  heritors,  if  they  were  aUowed  to  choose  anybody  they 
pleased,  might  put  into  the  School  some  friend  or  dependent  of  their  own,  as 
was  the  case  at  one  period."  p.  140. 
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ought  to  produce  a  certificate  from  the  Rector  of  a 
properly  constituted  Normal  School,  for  the  purpose  of 
training  young  men  to  the  practice  and  knowledge  of 
teaching."  ^ 

Nevertheless,  no  School  of  Method  existed,  until 
Mr.  Wood  founded  the  Sessional  School  under  the 
General  Assembly  in  Market  Street,  Edinburgh,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  what  has  been  in 
Scotland  denominated  the  explanatory  method.  No 
such  School  was  attached  to  any  of  the  Universities, 
and  the  education  of  a  Parochial  Schoolmaster  in  Scot- 
land was  that  of  a  Licentiate  of  the  Scotch  Church. 
At  one  time,  the  Mastership  of  a  Parish  School  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fitting  means  of  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  The  most  earnest  and  efficient 
Teachers,  however,  feel  that  their  duties  require  both  a 
peculiar  education  and  concentration  of  mind.  They 
"  do  not  think  it  is  an  advantage  that  the  Schoolmaster 
should  be  a  Licentiate,  If  he  has  views  to  the  Church, 
we  think  he  is  not  so  likely  to  give  the  whole  enthu- 
siasm of  his  mind  to  the  duties  of  his  office."  ^ 

Of  late  years,  the  Established  and  Free  Churches 
have  each  established  a  Normal  School,  both  in  Edin- 
burgh and  in  Glasgow.  These  Schools  should  endeavour 
to  complete  the  collegiate  courses,  by  moulding  them  to 
the  peculiar  form  required  for  Elementary  Schools, 
They  should  develop  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  teaching,  and  illustrate  the  art  by  all  the 
expedients  which  belong  to  a  series  of  Model  Schools 
devoted  to  this  object.  Such  a  Normal  School  should 
be  attached  to  each  of  the  Scotch  Universities ;  and  the 
candidate  for  a  Parochial  Mastership,  after  a  course  of 
two  years  in  the  College,  should  finish  his  education  by 
a  year's  training  in  the  Normal  School. 

'  Messrs.  Knox,  &c.,  p.  141.  ^  Ibid.  p.  142. 
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When  the  Minister  and  heritors  have  elected  the 
Schoolmaster,  he  has  then  to  apply  to  the  presbytery  of 
the  bounds,  to  take  trial  of  his  sufficiency  for  his  office.^ 
The  presbytery  may  conduct  this  trial  by  personal 
examination,  by  certificates  and  recommendations,  and 
by  personal  inquiry.  But  as  respects  his  literary 
qualifications,  they  are  limited  in  their  examination  to 
those  subjects,  which  the  majority  of  the  heritors  and 
minister  shall  have  deemed  desirable  for  the  parish. 
"The  presbytery  are  obliged  to  admit  a  presentee  to 
the  office  of  Schoolmaster,  if  he  possess  the  minimum  of 
qualification."  ^  **  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  legal  officer, 
the  procurator  for  the  church,  that  the  presbytery's 
power  of  examination  does  not  embrace  the  element  of 
aptitude  to  teach." 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  a  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion (as  suggested  by  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters 
examined),  the  heritors  may  reduce  the  qualifications 
at  their  discretion,  to  meet  their  own  penuriousness  as 
to  the  stipend,  or  to  admit  an  unqualified  dependent  or 
relative.^  Accordingly,  Mr.  Menzies  states,  that,  "in 
1833,  when  *  the  Trustees  of  the  Dick  Bequest '  made 
their  inquiries  first,  they  found,  in  one  case,  a  Teacher 
who  had  been  appointed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and 
he  was  the  third  in  succession  in  the  same  family,  who 
had  held  the  office  of  Schoolmaster  in  that  parish." 
The  examination  of  the  Master  by  the  presbytery,  even 
if  freed  from  these  limitations,  is  not  sufficiently  the  act 
of  an  independent  professional  board,  remote  from  local 

1  Danlop*B  Parochial  Imw^  pp.  488,  489. 

'  Mr.  Menzies*  evidence  in  1845,  p.  42. 

'  *^  Some  very  young  men  were  appointed  to  the  office  of  Schoohnaster — 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  sons  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  —  having  no 
experience  in  teaching,  and  with  their  education  incomplete.  That  led  to 
evils  in  various  ways.  They  were  not  experienced  in  teaching,  and  during 
five  months  in  the  winter,  when  the  children  attended  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers at  the  School,  they  were  absent  at  college  pursuing  thor  own  educa- 
tion, leaving  the  School  in  charge  of  a  substitute,**  Evidence  of  Mr.  A. 
Menzies,  p.  42. 
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interests,  guided  only  by  general  principles,  instructed 
by  experience,  and  having  an  earnest  corporate  sympa^ 
thy  with  the  maintenance  of  the  credit  of  Schoolmasters 
as  a  profession. 

The  examinations  for  Certificates  of  Merit  now 
granted  by  the  Government  are  conducted  by  papers 
like  those  printed  in  the  Appendix  for  Training  Col- 
leges, and  by  a  trial  of  skill  in  the  management  and 
instruction  of  a  class,  or  a  school.  These  papers  are 
first  tested  by  the  Inspectors,  whose  report  upon  them 
is  submitted  to  the  I)epartraent  of  Examiners  in  the 
Privy  Council  Office.  The  results  are  tabulated  by 
numbers  under  each  subject,  and  then  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  President  for  his  decision.  Seve- 
ral of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee in  1845,  suggested  that  a  Board  of  Examiners, 
to  consist  chiefly  of  Professors  in  the  Universities, 
should,  in  Scotland,  hold  a  position  similar  to  that  occu- 
pied by  the  Department  of  Examiners  in  the  Privy 
Council  Oflice.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  conceive 
that  such  a  Board  could  work  with  the  same  dispatch 
and  skill  as  a  department  devoted  exclusively  to  this 
duty.  The  preparation  of  the  Examination  Papers,  and 
the  review  and  report  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and 
the  final  decision  by  the  Lord  President,  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed. 

"By  the  43d  Gteo.  III.  c.  64.S  passed  11th  June, 
1803,  it  was  declared  that  the  salary  to  be  then  fixed," 
for  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  "  should  in  no  case  exceed 
400  merks  Scots  (22i.  4^.  5^d),  nor  be  under  800 
merks  (16/.  135.  Ad.).  The  salaries  to  be  fixed  between 
these  two  sums  were  appointed  by  the  act  to  subsist  for 
the  period  of  twenty-five  years  (which  expired  in  1828) ; 
and  it  was  provided  that  thereafter  the  highest  amount 
of  salary  should  be  equal  to  two  chalders,  and  the  lowest 

*  Dunlop*8  Parochial  Low,  p.  506. 
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to  one  chalder  and  a  half  of  oatmeal,  the  value  of  which 
is  appointed  to  be  fixed  every  twenty-five  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  average  fiars  of  all  Scotland  for  the  twenty- 
five  years  immediately  preceding."  This  average  for 
the  current  twenty-five  years,  commencmg  in  1828,  is 
17/.  2s.  2\d.  per  chalder.  The  maximum  salary  there* 
fore  is  34/.  As.  4^.,  and  the  minimum  25/.  ISs.  S\fiL 
But  the  average  fiars  of  Scotland,  in  1851,  reduced  the 
value  of  the  chalders  of  oatmeal  to  13/.  6^.  4d.^  The 
maximum  salary,  in  1854,  is  expected  to  be  between 
23/.  and  26/.,  and  the  minimum  between  17/.  and  30/. 

The  stipend  of  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters  has  not 
increased  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  Minister,  even 
if  the  present  salary  were  upheld  by  law.  ^^  In  the  first 
Book  of  Discipline,  which  afterwards  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  in  1560,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  minimum  salary  of  a  Parochial  Schoolmaster 
should  be  100  merks  Scots,  the  maximum  200  merka 
Scots ;  and  the  very  same  book  declares,  that  they  con- 
sider 300  merks  as  a  sufiicient  stipend  for  the  principal 
of  a  university,  making  him  only  a  third  more  than  the 
maximum  of  the  Parish  Schoolmaster ;  and  subsequent 
to  that  period  the  Minister  of  the  West  Kirk  in  Edin- 
burgh had  300  merks,  and  the  second  Minister  of  the 
West  Kirk  had  but  150,  and  was  a  Lord  of  Session  at 
the  same  time.  So  that,  by  looking  at  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  proper  to  give  Schoolmasters,  and  to  be 
given  to  clergymen  and  others,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Parochial  Schoolmasters  have  been  more  overlooked  than 
any  other  class.     They  are  left  far  behind."  ^ 

The  Schoolmasters  examined  state,  ^^  from  statistics 
which  are  authentic,  it  is  clear  that  the  emoluments  of 
the  Schoolmaster  do  not  average  much  above  50/.  a 
year.     One  set  of  returns  makes  it  an  average  of  about 

^  See  evidence  of  Mr.  Menzies  in  1845,  p.  46. 

*  EvifYonce  before  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords  in  1845,  pp.  127» 
128.    Dr.  Norman  M*Leod.' 
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53^.,  and  another  set  of  returns  makes  it  an  average  of 
about  51/."     This,  of  course,  includes  the  school-fees. 

The  Witnesses  in  1845  generally  concurred  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  stipend  of  the  Schoolmaster  should  be 
settled  at  a  maximum  of  60/.,  and  a  minimum  of  45/., 
independently  of  the  school-fees,  and  the  value  of  his 
house  and  garden,^ 

To  eke  out  the  stipend  as  at  present  regulated,  the 
Schoolmaster  has  been  allowed  to  hold  the  offices  of 
Heritors'  and  Sessions'  Clerk,  which  do  not  interfere 
with  his  other  duties,  and  add  about  1 0/.  per  annum  to 
his  income. 

In  parishes  "  which  consist  of  districts  detached  from 
each  other  by  the  sea,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  or  otherwise, 
— as  where  a  parish  consists  of  two  or  more  islands,  of 
which  there  are  several  instances  in  the  Highlands, 
North  Islands,  and  Hebrides, — or  otherwise  where  it  is 
of  great  extent  or  population,  so  that  one  Parochial 
School  cannot  be  of  any  effectual  benefit  to  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  such  parishes,"  the  heritors  and  Minis- 
ters may,  if  they  see  cause,  fix  a  salary  amounting  to 
600  merks,  or  the  value  of  three  chalders  of  oatmeal,  to 
be  divided  among  two  or  more  teachers.  The  heritors 
are  in  such  cases  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  provid- 
ing any  school-house,  dwelling-house,  or  garden. 

Dr.    Norman    M'Leod^,   in   his    evidence  in    1845, 

^  The  eyidence  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  Gordon  (p.  14.)  and  Mr.  Gibson  (p.  22.)  recommended  a  minimum  of 
50^.  and  a  maximum  of  60^. ;  Mr.  A.  Menzies  (p.  48.),  a  minimum  of  50Z. ; 
Dr.  Robertson  (p.  54.),  an  average  stipend  of  501. ;  Dr.  Muir  (pp.  74 — 76.) 
and  Messrs.  Knox,  &c.  (p.  140.),  a  minimum  of  45/.  and  a  maximum  of  60/. : 
all  these  independently  of  school-fees  and  other  emoluments.  Dr.  Fyper 
(p.  109.)  said  that  the  arerage  salary  should  be  100/.  from  all  sources,  and 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Muir  (p.  134.)  that  70/.  from  all  sources  was  too  little. 

'  '^  The  stipends  in  the  Western  Islands  and  the  Highlands,  are  very 
inadequate,  in  consequence  of  the  special  clause  that  enables  the  heritors  to 
divide  the  salary  over  three  or  four  Schools.  I  can  speak  more  of  the  state 
of  the  Highlands  than  of  the  low  country  parishes.  I  have  resided  there  the 
greater  part  of  my  life.**  p.  118. 
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exposed  the  condition  of  these  Highland  and  Island 
parishes,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  legal  provision  for 


^  I  mention  the  Presbjtery  of  Inverarj  as  an  illustration,  and  that  Pres* 
b/terjr  is  a  more  faroured  part  of  the  country  than  many  to  which  I  could 
refer.  The  salary  in  parishes  within  that  Presbytery  is  divided  over  thre« 
or  four  Schools,  and  when  so  divided  not  exceeding  16/.  or  17/.  per  annum ; 
but  where  it  is  divided  in  that  way  sometimes  as  low  as  8/,,  or  fcom  8/.  to 
12/.,  or  15/.  without  accommodation.** 

908.  "Not  including  fees P" 

"  In  those  districts  throughout  the  Highlands  generally  the  fees  are  not 
worth  speaking  of,  the  people  are  so  very  poor.**  p.  118. 

"  I  believe  the  average  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  taking  the  Schools  fti  all 
descriptions,  is  not  above  17/.  to  25/.  per  annum,  induding  fees,  taking  it  at 
A  high  rate.**  p.  119. 

^  The  great  evil  arises  in  the  Highlands  from  the  vast  extent  of  our 
parishes,  with  which  I  believe  even  numy  Scotch  noblemen  are,  perhaps, 
not  conversant.  I  would  mention,  for  instance,  the  parish  of  Loch  Broom. 
The  population  of  that  parish  is  upwards  of  5000  by  the  bst  return ;  th^re 
is  one  Parochial  School,  and  there  are  eighteen  stations  in  that  parish, 
which  would  command  the  attendance  of  from  60  to  250  children,  without 
one  of  those  stations  interfering  with  the  other,  besides  various  stations  in 
glens  and  quiet  hamlets  along  the  coast,  where  there  would  be  an  attendance 
of  from  twenty  to  forty.**  p.  120. 

932.  "  It  is  impossible  to  expect  high  fees  where  the  people  are  so  miserably 
poor?- 

"  In  fact,  they  have  no  fees  to  pay.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  men* 
tion  an  illustration.  I  would  take  three  conterminous  parishes;  one  in 
Argyleshire,  and  two  in  Inverness-sbire ;  Ardnamurchan,  Glenelg,  Fort 
William ;  we  take  these  three  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  shortest  way  to  the  two  nearest  Parish  Schools  is  upwards  of  fifty 
miles.*'  p.  121. 

936.  **  Have  they  any  religious  instruction  in  the  other  islands  ?** 

^  There  is  a  Missionary  on  the  royal  bounty,  and  in  one  of  the  islands 
they  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  a  priest.  I  think  by  the  last  return 
of  the  Greneral  Assembly  it  is  ascertained  that  there  are  about  80,000  per- 
sons in  the  Highlands  above  the  age  of  six  years  who  cannot  read,  and  many 
more  than  that  number  who  cannot  write.  By  a  very  minute  examination, 
-*  and  that  was  one  of  the  objects  intrusted  to  myself  when  I  went  there 
with  the  government  inspector,  Mr.  Gordon,  —  we  reported,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  heritors  and  clergyman,  with  whom  we  consulted,  that  220 
supplementary  Schools  are  required  to  give  the  benefit  of  elementary  eda* 
cation  to  the  mass  of  the  people.** 

937.  " That  is,  including  the  Western  Highlands?** 

*^  Including  what  we  call  the  Gaelic  population  and  the  Shetlands ;  includ- 
ing a  population  of  500,000.**  p.  121. 

**  Many  Highland  heritors  are  really  at  this  moment  paying  a  higher  sum 
of  money  for  education  than  they  are  doing  in  other  districts  of  ScoUand 
where  education  is  attainable  by  all  the  children.    It  arises  from  the  physical 
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the  support  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters  with  even  the 
humblest  qualifications.  Whenever  the  population  of  a 
large  parish  has  in  lapse  of  time  been  so  distributed, 
that  a  considerable  distance  intervenes  between  two  or 
more  principal  centres  of  inhabitants,  one  School  is  in- 
sufficient. The  rapid  growth  of  manufactures,  mines, 
and  ports  during  the  present  century,  has  outstripped 
the  arrangements  contemplated  by  the  law  chiefly  for 
the  Highlands  and  Islands.  The  Lowland  parishes  almost 
as  frequently  need  two  or  more  Parochial  Schools.  Mere 
**  branch''  or  "  side"  Schools,  intended  for  a  remote 
Highland  people  in  a  primitive  condition,  are  not  su& 
ficient  for  the  energetic  and  restless  population  of 
manufacturing  or  mining  villages.  The  legal  stipend, 
even  at  its  present  rate,  is  utterly  inadequate,  and  the 
whole  arrangements  as  to  the  house,  garden,  books,  &c. 
are  antiquated.  Consequently,  eflPorts  of  every  kind 
have  been  made  to  remedy  these  defects,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Eeligious  Communions ;  by  the  private 
enterprise  of  Schoolmasters,  who  have  established 
adventure  Schools ;  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  working 
classes  themselves. 

Before  examining  these  results,  it  is,  however,  desir- 
able to  complete  the  description  of  the  legal  arrange- 
ments for  the  house,  garden,  and  school-fees  of  the  Pa- 
rochial Schoolmaster. 

The  heritors  are  not  obliged  to  provide  a  dwelling- 
house  of  greater  accommodation  than  two  rooms,  in- 
cluding the  kitchen.'  The  garden  must  be  at  least  one 
fourth  of  a  Scots  acre,  and  be  enclosed  with  "  such  fence 
as  is  generally  used  for  such  purposes  in  the  district  of 

character  of  the  country.  The  parish  of  Small  I^les  consists  of  four  large 
lislands  detached  and  separated  bj  arms  of  the  sea ;  Rum,  Cana,  Egg,  and 
Muck.  There  is  a  considerable  population  in  each  of  these  islands ;  tbej 
have  got  one  Parish  School  in  the  principal  island,  where  the  minister  resides, 
so  that  they  hare  not  the  advantage  of  education  at  all  from  the  parochial 
system.**  p.  121. 

*  Dunlop*8  Parochial  Law,  pp.  494, 495. 

z  4 
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the  county  where  it  is  situated/'  and  it  is  directed  to 
be  taken  from  ^^  fields  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
agriculture  or  pasturage,  as  near  and  convenient  to  the 
Schoolmaster's  dwelling-house  as  conveniently  may  be." 
(s.  8.)  The  heritors,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  may,  however,  assign  the  School- 
master, in  lieu  of  a  garden,  in  addition  to  his  stipend, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  bolls  of  oatmeal  per  acre,  to  be 
computed  according  to  the  average  provided  for  fixing 
the  ordinary  standard,  (s.  8.) 

Such  arrangements  are  absurdly  insufficient,  and  it 
would  be  a  libel  on  the  heritors,  especially  in  the  Low- 
lands, to  suppose  that  they  would  not  exceed  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  as  to  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
Master.  But  that  the  standard  adopted  is  low,  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  from  the  suggestions  of  the  witnesses 
most  jealous  of  the  well-being  of  the  Schoolmaster. 
Even  the  representatives  of  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters 
ask,  as  the  minimum  accommodation,  for  only  ^^  four 
apartments,  including  the  kitchen."^  The  Parochial 
Schoolmasters,  in  a  memorandum  of  amendments  upon 
the  act  which  were  proposed  by  them  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  1834,  suggest  "  four  fire  rooms  or  apart- 
ments, including  the  kitchen."  ^  But  Mr.  Gibson*,  in- 
structed by  his  knowledge,  as  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  of 
the  arrangements  now  generally  sanctioned,  says, "  I  think 
a  really  able  and  good  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  dwelling- 
house  consisting  of  a  kitchen,  a  scullery,  a  parlour,  a 
business*room  or  study,  and  three  or  four  bed-rooms.** 
It  is  a  very  humble  cottage  in  England  which  does  not 
contain  a  kitchen,  scullery,  and  three  bed-rooms  with 
fireplaces;  and  the  minimum  accommodation  for  a 
Schoolmaster  in  Scotland  ought  to  include  also  a  sit- 

>  Evidence,  p.  1 48.  In  this  Mr.  A.  Menzies,  p.  48.,  and  Rev.  W.  Muir,  p.  133. 
concur.    Dr.  Robertson,  p.  65.,  asks  for  five  rooms,  including  the  kitchen. 
3  Mr.  Grordon  8  evidence,  p.  16.  *  Ibid,  p.  27. 
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ting-room  separate  from  the  kitchen,  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  privacy. 

The  compensation  for  the  garden,  when  not  provided 
in  populous  places,  is  obviously  too  small,  as  the  prices 
of  grain  are  greatly  reduced  since  1803,  when  this  rate 
was  fixed.^ 

By  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  54.  s.  16.,  the  heritors  and 
Ministers  settle  what  subjects  of  instruction  are  to  be 
taught  in  the  School.  They  may  also  fix  the  school- 
fees  from  time  to  time,  due  notice  being  given,  and  a 
table  of  fees  thus  regulated  is  directed  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  school-room.  (s.  18.) 

The  amount  of  the  school-fees  paid  by  the  working 
classes,  in  all  but  certain  Highland  and  Island  parishes, 
is  a  rebuke  to  our  English  customs,  and  a  commentary 
on  the  effects  of  education,  continued  through  several 
generations,  in  enabling  those  supported  by  manual 
labour  to  appreciate  its  advantages,  which  no  statesman 
should  neglect.  The  facts  are  so  important  that  I  sub- 
join a  table  in  which  the  statements  of  the  witnesses 
examined  in  1845  are  collected  together.^ 

In  Scotland,  education  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  formularies  of  the  Church, 
costs  a  poor  man  from  10^.  to  16^.  a  year  for  each 
child,  and  yet  it  is  so  general  as  to  be  ahnost  universal 


^  Evidence  of  Mr.  Gordon,  p.  17. 
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in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  not  included  in  great  cities. 
This  fact^  becomes  the  more  significant,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  generally  the  parents  also  provide 
the  school-books  and  all  other  school  materials,  which, 
whatever  care  be  bestowed  on  them,  must  cost  at  least 
four  shillings  more  every  year. 

This  is  a  subject  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  The 
example  of  Scotland  is  a  complete  answer  to  those  who 
would  make  education  in  England  entirely  free  of 
charge.  That  form  of  taxation  is  the  lightest  and  the 
most  salutary  which  carries  with  each  payment  the 
closest  sense  of  a  duty  performed,  and  a  benefit  won  in 
that  home  circle  where  every  gain  is  most  highly  prised. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  previously  set  forth. 

The  regulation  of  the  school-fees  by  a  cumulative 
scale,  according  to  the  number  of  subjects  taught,  has, 
as  every  practical  Teacher  knows,  a  most  injurious 
effect  on  the  standard  of  instruction  in  the  School.  In 
the  Presbyteries  of  Cbirnside,  Dunse,  and  Lauder,  Mr. 
Gibson,  in  1842-3  ^  reported  that  little  but  the  rudi- 

>  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  eyidence  (p.  58.),  suggests  tliat  "  wlien  s  hired,  or 
day-Libourer  has  three  or  four  children  at  school,**  ^*  an  exaction  of  half  fees 
•hoold  be  substituted,'*  —  **  if  they  have  more  than  one  child  at  school.** 
^  The  yearly  wages  of  a  hind,  exclusiye  of  yictuals,  are  perhaps  about  16L 
While  he  has  only  one  child  at  school,  he  can  afford  to  pay  the  school-fees 
without  difficulty ;  but  when  he  comes  to  have  two  or  three  at  school  the 
amount  of  fees  will  be  probably  I0#.  a  quarter,  or  40«.  a  year.  Now  40#. 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  his  income  than  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  educating 
his  children.  I  know  it  as  a  fact  that  the  class  of  the  community  referred 
to  have  great  difficulty  in  giving  a  suitable  education  to  their  famib'es, 
when  the  family  comes  to  be  numerous.*'  (p.  59.) 

'  Minutes,  1842-3,  p.  683.  Mr.  Gibson,  in  his  report  on  the  Presbytery 
of  Tongue  (Minutes,  1842-3,  p.  663.),  says,  "  Very  many  children  residing 
within  two  miles  of  the  nearest  school-house  do  not  attend  at  all ;  this  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  parents,  which  prevents 
their  paying  the  school-fees ;  from  providing  then:  children  with  the  neces- 
sary school-books,  and  other  apparatus,  such  as  pens,  paper,  slates,  &c.;  and, 
in  numerous  instances,  from  supplying  them  with  the  clothing  needful  in 
winter.**  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  tlie  condition  of  several  parishes  in 
this  respect.  *'A  considerable  number  are  prevented  from  attending  by 
their  distance  from  school.**  (p.  664.)  "  Most  of  the  teachers  comphiined  of 
the  nonpayment  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  school-fees.**  (p.  667.)     In 
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ments  of  instruction  was  on  this  account  given.  ^'  It  is 
obvious,"  he  says,  referring  to  his  tables  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  each  School,  "  that  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  Pupils  learning  writing  and  arithmetic  bears 
to  the  whole  number  in  attendance,  is  far  too  small ; 
but  when  we  find  that  even  in  the  Parochial  Schools 
only  one  Pupil  in  three  learns  geography,  and  not  more 
than  one  in  four  studies  grammar,  the  importance  of  in- 
quiring into  the  causes  of  a  state  of  matters  so  injuriously 
limiting  the  extent  of  the  educational  course  through 
which  the  majority  of  the  Pupils  go,  and  thereby  re- 
tarding their  mental  culture,  becomes  obvious."  "  The 
additional  fees  should  be  abolished.  That  which  should 
regulate  the  studies  of  the  Pupils  should  be,  not  their 
parents'  ability  or  willingness  to  pay,  but  their  own 
ability  or  desire  to  learn."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
if  the  extension  of  education  to  the  humblest  classes  be 
an  object  of  national  interest,  this  advice  is  sound. 

The  provision  of  school-books  by  the  parents  need  not, 
as  it  has  hitherto  done,  involve  the  selection  of  them. 
That  has  a  tendency  to  disorganise  the  School  by  a 
want  of  accordance  in  the  books  used  in  the  same  classes. 
They  are  often  either  of  different  editions,  or  actually 
different  works.  The  Scotch  Schools  have  generally 
been  deficient  in  organisation,  and  this  dissimilarity  of 
the  books  has  been  among  the  obstacles  to  the  intro- 
duction of  that  careful  classification  of  the  Scholars 
according  to  their  attainments,  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  introduction  of  any  correct  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  proper  remedy  for  this  evil  would  consist 
in  the  school-fee  being  such  as  would  cover  the  proper 
outlay  on  books,  maps,  slates,  pens,  and  paper,  and  all 
other  school  materials,  and  that  a  certain  proportion  of 

foYir  Parochial  Schools  in  Tongue  *^each  teacher  nutiine  a  jearlj  low  of 
d/.  109.**  In  three  Assembly  Schools  each  teacher  "sustains  a  yearly  lo6s 
of  12/.  I6$y  (p.  667.)  In  nine  Parochial  Schools  in  Tain  the  teachers  lose 
61.  ISs.^,  each  annually,  (p.  668.) 
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the  legal  endowment  of  the  School  should  be  expended 
annually  on  the  provision  of  these  Kquisites. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that,  in  the  Schools 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  either  school-fees,  books, 
or  school  fittings  are  always  attainable.  What  is  the 
condition  of  a  large  part  of  those  districts  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  extracts  from  Dr.  Norman  M^Leod's 
evidence  given  below.^ 


^  951.  "Is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  duldren  in  these  districts  procuring 
the  proper  school-books  ?'* 

**  The  greatest  difficulty.    The  kind  of  books  ihey  have  are  in  the  most 
wretched  condition  inuiginable.     The  Greneral  Assembly's  Committee  haTtt 
been  endeavouring  to  remedy  that  eril,  and  I  think  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1842-3  upwards  of  14,000  school-books  were  sold  at  very  reduced 
prices,  but  a  yery  great  proportion  of  them  given  gratuitously.   Some  of  the 
books  that  are  used  are  collections ;  extracts  from  the  English,  translated 
into  Graelic.     There  is  the  greatest  difficulty:    the  poor  people  have  no 
money  in  circulation ;   and  then  all  the  schools,  without  exception,  are 
totally  destitute  of  any  sort  of  school  furniture.     The  yery  tables  for 
writing  are  in  many  instances  some  plank  that  the  ocean  in  its  generosity 
has  thrown  ashore,  and  not  a  plane  touched  it^  resting  on  stones  at  the  one 
end  and  sods  on  the  other ;  and  a  want  of  windows  is  great ;  the  place  for 
panes  stuffed  with  straw,  and  some  with  bonnets,  if  the  poor  boys  happen  to 
have  any,  that  are  removed  to  let  the  light  in  occasionally ;  but  as  to  maps, 
books,  or  any  thing  to  aid  education,  there  is  no  such  thing,  unless  there 
happens  to  be  in  some  particular  good  school  a  fine-spirited  young  fellow 
who  gets  any  thing  of  the  sort  at  his  own  cost.    They  are  very  badly  off  for 
books ;  but  the  great  evil  arises  from  the  vast  extent  of  parishes,  and  the 
divided  salaries,  and  no  accommodation.    For  instance,  the  parish  of  Jura 
is  an  island,  I  think,  neariy  thirty  Highland  miles  long ;  the  island  of  Co* 
lonsay  is  part  of  the  parish  of  Jura;  it  lies,  I  suppose,  forty  miles  west  from 
the  part  of  the  island  of  Jura  where  there  is  the  Parish  Kirk  and  the  Parish 
SchooL    Then  there  is  a  Slate  Island,  with  a  very  considerable  population, 
probably  from  200  to  300  people.    Then  there  is  the  island  of  Shuna,  and 
the  island  of  Scarba.    All  these  islands  have  no  connexion  with  the  Parish 
Kirk  or  the  Parish  School.    It  is  from  that  that  the  evil  arises :  and  the 
Clause  of  the  Act,  that  was  well  intended,  is  really  so  wrought  that  we  have 
few  such  schools  at  all.    The  salary  in  that  parish  is  divided ;  the  man  ai 
Colonsay  has  11/.,  the  man  at  Jura  11/.,  and  the  balance  is  frittered  away 
in  2/.,  and  3/.,  and  4/.,  among  these  teachers.    In  some  of  these  islands  the 
t<eachers  dismiss  the  boys,  and  go  to  the  herring  fishing,  and  they  make 
more  money  by  fishing  for  a  few  nights  than  by  their  schools  in  six  months. 
Then  it  will  be  observed  that  these  poor  teachers  hold  many  other  sitn* 
ations;  the  heritors,  in  their  kindness,  being  anxious  to  do  something  for 
them.   The  schoolmaster  probably  is  the  precentor  in  the  church,  for  which 
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The  insufficiency  of  the  legal  provision  for  education 
in  Scotland,  not  only  for  the  remote  northern  districts, 
but  also  for  the  great  increase  of  the  population,  its  new 
distribution,  and  its  altered  social  relations,  have  given 
rise  to  various  new  classes  of  Schools. 

Among  the  most  numerous  are  the  Schools  founded 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church. 
These  are  grouped  into  two  schemes.  The  first  com- 
prises 118  Schools  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  In 
almost  all  these  cases  "  the  proprietors  provide  the 
school-house  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  teacher,  with 
a  garden,  croft,  and  fuel."  The  Schools  of  the  second 
scheme,  forty-four  in  number,  are  situated  *'  in  seven- 
teen different  counties."  In  twenty  cases  school- houses 
are  provided  for  the  teachers.  These  Schools  are  in- 
tended to  provide  for  those  portions  of  Lowland  parishes 
which  are  remote  from  the  Parish  School,  or  for  other- 
wise destitute  localities.  The  Assembly  have  also 
fourteen  Female  Schools,  to  promote  the  moral  and 
industrial  training  of  girls. 


he  may  lia^e  the  salary  of  \l.  or  30«.;  he  is  sometimes  the  postmaster;  he  is 
treasurer  for  all  that  is  collected,  and  the  disposal  of  it,  for  the  poor ;  he 
very  often  acts  as  clerk  at  the  meeting  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the 
neighbourhood;  he  disposes  of  the  Schedules  and  times  of  election,  and 
things  of  that  kind ;  in  short-,  many  things  divide  his  time  and  attention. 
It  is  all  meant  well,  in  order  to  do  something  for  the  poor  num,  and  after 
all  his  income  is  miserable." 

052.  "  If  this  was  not  done  the  man  could  not  live  on  his  allowance  as  a 
schoolmaster  ?** 

"'  Just  so.  Indeed  I  have  been  in  school-houses,  examining  them ;  and  I 
have  letters  in  my  pocket  giving  a  most  graphic  account  of  ^e  state  of  the 
schools,  where,  from  the  want  of  thatch,  the  water  trickles  down  through 
the  roof,  and  the  poor  children  take  refuge  in  a  comer,  as  shelter  from  the 
rain,  or  group  round  the  fire  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  walls 
being  built  with  stone  to  which  the  hammer  never  was  applied,  but  just  as 
it  tumbled  out  of  the  quarry,  without  any  lime ;  the  crevices  are  stuffed 
with  fog;  and  the  smoke  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  its  way;  the 
wind  on  one  side  drives  it  out  through  the  crevices  on  the  other  side.  No 
man  can  teach  in  such  circumstances,  nor  can  poor  children  attend  for  want 
of  accommodation.** 
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The  table  contained  in  the  note  ^  below  gives  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  resources  of  these  three  classes  of 
Assembly  Schools. 

The  number  of  Scholars  receiving  week-day  and 
Sunday  instruction  in  the  Assembljr's  Schools  on  the  Ist 
of  April,  1862,  was  15,439,  and  "  the  whole  number 


'  Extracted  from  Report  of  General  Assembfy^s  Edacstioii  Committee 
for  1852, 
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At  all  the  Schools  the  Committee  have  reason  to  be  assured  that  Religious 
Instruction  is  duly  and  carefully  given.  Besides  the  elementary  branches  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  are  taught  in  all  the  Schools,  with 
the  exception  of  writing  and  arithmetic  in  three  or  four  of  the  Female 
Schools,  the  other  branches  in  which  instruction  is  given  are,  geography  in 
almost  aU  the  Schools,  and  book-keeping,  mathematics,  and  Latin  to  a  few 
pupils  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Schools,  both  of  the  First  and 
of  the  Second  Scheme.  In  the  Female  Schools  there  are  branches  of  female 
industry. 

Sabbath  Schools  are  taught  at  64  of  the  Schools  on  the  First  Scheme,  at 
29  on  the  Second,  and  at  10  Female  Schools,  attended  respectively  by  3190, 
2406,  and  617  pupils,  of  whom  respectively  591, 1008^  and  188  are  not  pupils 
at  the  week-day  Schools. 

How  important  the  aid  under  the  Minutes  of  1846  is  to  the  Assembly 
Schools  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  stated  by  Dr.  Muir,  as  Convenor  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Assembly:  **We  have  never  allowed 
a  School  of  ours  to  be  raised  within  three  miles  of  a  Parish  School.  We 
give  15Z.  a  year  and  25/.  a  year,  which  is  the  highest  sum  we  have  given. 
I  may  mention  that  some  of  the  Assembly  School  teachers  in  favourable 
localities  draw  in  tees  about  202. ;  others  about  12/.  or  14/. ;  while  others  do 
not  draw  much  above  61, ;  and  a  great  proportion  draw  even  less.**  Evi- 
dence, p.  84. 
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who  had  received  more  or  less  of  such  instruction 
throughout  the  year  maybe  estimated  at  18,784."* 

"  The  earliest  Association  formed  in  Scotland  for  pur- 
poses of  education  is  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge^  which  commenced  in  1701.  The  views  that 
led  to  its  formation  are  thus  referred  to  in  the  Charter 
of  Incorporation  which  it  afterwards  received:  — 
*  Understanding  the  charitable  inclinations  of  many  of 
our  subjects  for  raising  a  voluntary  contribution  towards 
the  farther  promoting  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  the 
increase  of  piety  and  virtue  within  Scotland,  especially 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  remote  comers  thereof, 
where  error,  idolatry,  superstition,  and  ignorance  do 
mostly  abound  by  reason  of  the  largeness  of  parishes 
and  scarcity  of  schools,  &c.'  This  Society  was  coun- 
tenanced from  its  commencement,  and  much  encouraged 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  particular,  the  General 
Assembly,  in  1709,  placed  at  its  disposal  a  considerable 
fund,  which  had  been  collected  in  the  churches,  by  order 
of  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  means  of 
education  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  Its  resources 
gradually  increased,  and  having  at  length  accumulated 
a  capital  yielding  a  revenue  of  more  than  5000Z.  per 
annum,  it  now  acts  almost  wholly  independently  of  con- 
tributions from  the  public.  It  maintains  at  present 
229  Schools." 

Besides  these,  it  is  known  that  410  Schools  have  been 
established  by  Kirk  Sessions  in  towns,  or  by  private 
individuals  and  proprietors,  or  have  been  endowed  by 
bequests,  or  are  supported  by  subscriptions.  By  a 
Parliamentary  Paper^  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1844,  it  appears 
that  up  to  that  period  such  Schools  as  had  been  founded 
and  were  supported  by  subscription  aided  by  the  Com- 


^  Report  of  Assembly's  Education  Committee  for  1852,  p.  8. 
»  No.  309. 
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mittee  of  Counci],  were  established  so  as  to  oppose  no 
obstacles  to  the  admission  of  children  of  different  sects, 
and  were  often  governed  by  a  body  of  mixed  religious 
constitution.  The  Sessional  Schools  included  in  the 
preceding  group  of  410.  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
in  his  Report  in  1844  (p.  360.) 

^^  The  other  mode,  in  which  Schools  are  established  and 
supported  by  the  Church,  is  by  Kirk  Sessions  granting 
from  theii;  ordinary  funds  arising  from  church  collec- 
tions, from  casual  mortifications,  and  other  sources, 
allowances  of  fixed  or  variable  amount,  in  name  of 
salary,  and  this  with  the  view  of  rendering  practicable 
such  a  reduction  of  the  wages  as  may  render  the  School 
easily  accessible  to  all.  The  Schools  which  are  set  on 
foot  and  aided  in  this  manner  are,  most  commonly,  in 
the  lately  erected  parishes  quoad  sacra.  Their  position 
is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Church, 
correspondingly  with  that  more  essentisd  connection  be- 
twixt the  Church  and  the  School  which  is  formed  by  the 
patronage  and  superintendence  being  exercised  by  the 
Eirk  Session.  And  such  localities  are  chosen  the  more 
readily,  as  a  School  in  some  measure  protected  is  not 
likely  to  be  less  necessary  within  the  bounds  of  a  quoad 
sacra  parish  for  its  benefit,  than  within  the  bounds  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  original  civil  parish,  —  the  same 
reasons  that  produced  the  erection  of  a  new  Church, 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  footing  of  the  parochial.  The  want  of 
such  a  School  is  soon  discovered  by  the  insufficiency  of 
the  attempts  that  are  made  to  supply  its  place  ^,  and  by 
the  incompleteness  which  the  want  of  it  occasions  in 
the  economy  of  the  parish.  For  a  small  salary  to  the 
Master,  recourse  is  had  to  the  funds  of  the  Kirk  Session. 
The  building  forms  another  part  of  the  contribution, 
and  it  is  probably  furnished  by  the  same  benevolent 

*  Evidence,  p.  10. 
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individuals   who   contributed   to  the   erection   of  the 
church." 

The  Schools  connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  are  seventy-eight  in  number,  and  those  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopalian  Church  forty-eight;  and  in  the 
Minute  of  the  General  Assembly's  Committee,  sixty- 
three  other  Schools  are  reported  as  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  other  Communions. 

It  is  also  stated  that  1123  ^^  Adventure^^  or  self-sub- 
sisting Schools  exist,  which  have  been  founded  solely 
as  the  personal  enterprises  of  private  Teachers,  unsup- 
ported by  any  other  form  of  aid  than  the  fees  of  the 
Scholars. 

"The  Adventure  School^  is  maintained  wholly  upon 
the  wages  paid  by  Pupils,  at  the  stated  terms,  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly.  It  presents  a  simple  case  of  the 
exchange  of  labour  for  its  value.  The  rate  of  wages  is 
what  the  one  party  chooses  to  ask,  and  the  other  to 
give.  The  Teacher  undergoes  no  trial  of  his  qualifica- 
tions, and  generally  receives  no  express  appointment, 
perhaps  no  invitation  to  the  office.  His  teaching  em- 
braces such  branches  of  knowledge  as  he  may  himself 
think  fit  to  offer,  and  as  he  may  be  asked  to  teach ;  it 
matters  nothing  to  his  right  to  exercise  the  calling, 
with  what  skill  he  may  be  able  to  conduct  it.  His 
School  is  visited  occasionally  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  ;  and  annually  by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds, 
who,  if  it  presents  any  thing  that  claims  especial  notice, 
make  mention  of  it  in  their  Annual  Reports  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

"  The  Adventure  School  is  not  always  placed  where 
other  Schools  are  wanting,  or  beyond  their  range;  it 
often  happens  that  the  protected  Schools  do  not  suffice 
to  accommodate  the  whole  population  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, or  that  they  do  not  afford  the  instruction 

>  Mr.  Gordon's  Report,  Minutes,  1844,  pp.  351,  352. 
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which  is  desired.  But  generally,  for  this  class  of 
Schools,  the  most  populous  and  the  least  populous  sta- 
tions have  been  chosen,  because  the  former  give  en- 
couragement in  the  amount  of  the  resort  which  they 
afford,  and  because  the  latter,  wanting  probably  an 
endowed  or  aided  School,  from  the  fewness  of  those 
whom  it  could  serve,  presents  a  clear  though  limited 
field  for  others," 

^^  The  Teachers  of  this  class  of  Schools  receive  in 
general,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  smaller  and  more  un- 
certain recompense  than  the  others.  How  this  affects 
the  instruction  which  they  give,  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  present  purpose  to  explain.  But  when  the  recom- 
pense is  very  small  and  uncertain,  these  consequences 
are  often  observed,  —  that  the  Teachers  give  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  and  labour  to  other  occu- 
pations ;  that  they  are  not  devoted  to  the  business  of 
teaching  with  the  steadiness  and  zeal  which  it  requires ; 
that  their  Schools  are  closed  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  are  exposed  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  frequent 
change  of  Masters.  All  this  might  have  been  antici- 
pated much  more  readily  than  the  fact  that  Teachers 
should  have  been  found  at  all  for  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  Schools  now  referred  to." 

Subjoined  is  a  description  S  by  Mr.  Gibson,  of  the 

1  **  The  dimennona  of  the  School-houae  at  Coldingham  Moor  are  16  feet  bj 
15.  The  floor  is  earthen,  and  the  whole  apartment  extremely  damp  and 
miserable.  The  only  furniture  is  a  small  desk  and  a  few  wretched  forma. 
The  dwelling-house  of  the  Schoolmaster  consists  of  one  apartment  only  15 
feet  by  12.  The  instruction  given,  and,  indeed,  the  ability  of  the  teacher, 
cannot  be  spoken  of  more  favourably  than  the  School-house.  The  branches 
taught  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  The  attainments  of  the  teacher 
were  limited  to  these  branches,  and  the  standard  by  which  their  extent,  even 
in  these,  was  determined,  on  his  application  for  the  situation,  was  his  ability 
to  write  his  own  name.  The  apartment  in  which  another  of  these  Schools 
was  taught  was  originally  a  hay-loft.  The  lower  story,  at  the  time  of  my 
yisit,  was  used  as  a  stable.  The  instructions  given  were  limited  in  ext^it, 
and  imparted  with  no  degree  of  skill.  The  apartment  in  which  another  was 
taught  was  only  1 1  feet  by  6,  the  height  of  the  wall  being  7^  feet  The 
value  of  the  instructions  given  was  as  unsatisfactory.    Another  was  held  in 
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^*  Adventure  Schools  "  in  the  presbyteries  of  Ghimside^ 
Danse,  and  Lauder,  there  being  only  two  exceptions  to 
a  common  rule  of  inefficiency ! 

The  total  number  of  Schools  in  Scotland  was  esti* 
mated  at  4407  in  the  Abstract  of  the  Educational  Re*- 
turns  ^,  published  by  order  of  Parliament  in  1841 ;  but 
the  respective  numbers  of  the  different  kinds  were  not 
there  distinguished.  Some  notion  of  this,  however, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Reports  of  the  General  As* 
sembly's  Educational  Committee.  That  of  1842  refers 
to  8047  Schools  examined  by  presbyteries,  of  which  the 
different  descriptions  are  as  follows :  — 

Parochial         -  -  -  -    875 

Subscription    •  -  -  -    281 

Burgh  -  -  -  -      89 


Privately  endowed^  including  Societies'  1 
and  Assembly's  Schools       -  J 


528 

Adventure      -  -  -  -  1274 


In  the  790  parishes  reported,  there  are  not  less  than 
329  localities  which  are  without  the  benefit  of  Schools 
of  any  description,  and  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ministers  of  the  bounds,  looking  to  the  aniount  of  the 
population  and  their  distance  from  any  existing  means 

an  apartment  which  had  been  converted,  from  being  a  stable,  into  a  Schod- 
house.  The  instructions  given  were  very  imperfect.  Of  eleven  pupils 
learning  arithmetic,  and  several  of  whom  had  gone  through  a  great  part  of 
the  text-book,  not  one  could  write  on  his  slate  8860,  2605.  In  another  I 
was  told  bj  the  teacher  that  a  third  part  of  the  fees  was  not  received.  The 
teacher  of  another,  having  had  his  leg  amputated,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  trade  as  a  weaver  and  to  "  take  up  a  school.**  Everything  in  liis  School* 
room  was  mberable.  The  supply  of  forms  and  desks  was  insufficient.  There 
was  no  order  and  no  method.  The  classification  was  regulated  by  the  books 
which  the  pupils  happened  to  possess,  and  there  was  no  skill  exhibited  by 
tiie  master  in  conducting  any  one  of  the  processes  of  instmction.  Another 
of  these  teachers,  at  whotfe  School  the  average  daily  attendance  had  been 
during  the  winter  45,  had  not  realised,  during  the  preceding  year,  from  the 
fees  of  his  pupils,  more  than  92.  10«.  From  the  b^inning  of  the  session,  in 
October,  until  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  April,  only  \$,  of  feet  had  been  paid. 
He  had  been  compelled,  in  order  to  secure  a  maintenance,  to  open  a  small 
grocery  shop.    I  refrun  from  all  comments.** 

*  Mr.  Gordon*s  Report,  Minutes,  1844,  voL  ii.  p.  363. 
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of  education,  it  is  desirable  that  Schools  should  be 
established.^ 

If  the  means  of  supporting  a  School  were  provided, 
the  inquiry  gave  reason  to  believe  that  School  "ac- 
commodation^ "  would  be  supplied  by  local  efforts  in 
175  places ;  that  there  were  56  in  which  such  supply 
was  uncertain ;  and  14  where  it  was  not  expected. 
.  The  number  of  Schools  in  the  reported  parishes  not 
affording  an  income  of  $51.  per  annum  was  1181.  Their 
average  income  (not  including  that  of  those  not  stated) 
was  19/.  Of  these,  there  were  54  whose  income  did 
not  exceed  lOZ.,  322  in  which  it  was  between  101.  and 
20/.,  and  288  in  which  it  was  between  202.  and  35/. 
"  From  this  pittance  the  Teachers  have,  in  very  many 
instances,  to  provide  the  accommodation  of  a  School-room 
and  dwelling-house  for  themselves;  and  in  others,  a 
free  School-room  was  the  only  advantage  of  the  kind 
which  they  possess."^  These  inadequately  supported 
Schools  were  "mainly  of  the  Adventure  class;  but 
many  of  them  were  also  Parochial,  Societies',  Sub- 
scription,  and  privately-endowed  Schools."*  "  Not  a 
few  of  the  Schools  in  question  were  of  the  established 
Parochial  class.  The  case  occurs  sometimes  in  thq 
Lowlands,  where  the  statutory  allowance  has  been  di- 
vided among  two  or  more  Teachers ;  and  sometimes  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  where  the  maximum  allow- 
ance has  not  been  fixed,  and  where  the  addition  from 
School  wages  is  necessarily  very  small.  Instances  of 
the  latter  may  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Ross,  In- 
verness, Orkney,  and  Shetland." 

Without  descending  into  greater  details,  the  means 
for  which  are  abundantly  furnished  by  the  excellent 
Report  of  Mr.  Gordon,  from  which  I  have  made  frequent 
extracts,  the  foregoing  statements  may  be  accepted,  as 
giving  a  general  view  of  the  growth  and  distribution  of 

1  Mr.  Grordon*8  Report,  Minutes,  1844,  yoI.  ii.  p.  362. 

»  Ibid,  p.  366.  »  Jbid,  p.  868.  *  Ibid. 
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the  several  classes  of  Schools  in  Scotland  prior  to  the 
Secession  of  the  Free  Church. 

Before  proceeding  to  contemplate  the  consequences 
of  that  event,  there  are  certain  interesting  features  of 
the  Scottish  Schools  which  deserve  a  careful  attention. 
Though  the  Parochial  Schools  were  by  their  original 
constitution,  and  by  the  successive  Statutes  which  have 
regulated  their  government,  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Courts  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they  have 
been  conducted  in  a  very  tolerant  spirit.     The  inde- 
pendent legal  position  of  the  Master,  when  once  ap* 
pointed,   and  the    circumstance   that  his    support  is 
derived,  to  a  great  extent,  from  School  fees  paid  by 
the  parents,  have  rendered  the  Parochial  School  com- 
mon to  the  children  of  every  Communion.     Even  the 
Education    Committee   of  the    General    Assembly  in 
1829,  appointed  chiefly  to  distribute  the  funds  collected 
by  the   Church    for    the   establishment    and  support 
of  Schools  in  certain  districts  of   the  Highlands  and 
Islands,  report,  "  that  a  considerable  portion  of  those 
attending  at  the  several  Schools  are  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Schools 
are  always  open  to  Scholars  of  this  class,  as  freely  and 
on  the  same  terms   as   to   the  Protestants,   and  that 
the  Teachers  have  been  directed  not  to  press  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  any  instruction  to  which  their 
parents  or  their  priest  may  object,  as  interfering  with 
the  principles  of  their  own  religion.    The  Roman  Catho- 
lics resort  accordingly  to  the  General  Assembly  Schools, 
in  most  cases,  without  jealousy  or  reluctance,  and  receive 
every  branch  of  literary  instruction  in  the  same  classes 
with  the  Protestants,  from  the  same  School  books,  and 
without  any  sort  of  distinction  betwixt  the  two  denomi- 
nations.    At  the.same  time  the  Committee  have  specially 
directed  that  the  instruction  given  at  the  Assembly 
Schools,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  Catholics 
usually  in  attendance,  shall  be  accommodated  strictly 
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and  exduBively  to  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  Catholic  children  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate, so  far  as  their  advisers  may  think  proper  to 
direct  them." 

It  is  important  to  remark  \  that  the  course,  thus 
described  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  is  pursued  in  the  Schools  founded  under  its 
immediate  superintendence,  and  supported  by  the  funds 
confided  to  its  care  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  being  raised 
by  subscriptions  and  collections  in  the  churches.  More 
substantial  proof  could  scarcely  be  given  of  the  tolerant 
spirit  of  this  Committee,  than  such  relations  to  children 


^  In  their  Report  in  1832,  the  Church  of  Scotland's  General  Afl8eniblj*8 
Education  Committee  state : — ^  It  was  formerij  reported  to  the  Assembly  that 
several  of  their  Schools  have  been  established  in  districts  where  tlie  SomaB 
Catholic  Religion  prevuls,  —  in  Arisaig,  Mojdard,  Loohaber,  and  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  IHie  Committee  have  now  farther  to  explain  that  nine  of  the 
Schools  on  the  present  establishment  are  more  or  less  frequented  bj  pn|nls 
0f  that  persuasion ;  that  the  total  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  attendance 
is  about  200 ;  and  of  Protestants  about  350 ;  and  that  in  none  of  these 
Schools  at  present,  does  the  attendance  consist  exclusively  of  Roman 
Catholics. 

^  The  Committee  now  beg  to  report,  that  in  all  the  Schools  here  referred 
tO)  frequented  as  they  are  by  Roman  Catholics,  the  principles  of  religion  are 
inculcated  invariably  by  all  the  several  methods  before  detailed. 

**The  Committee  have  already  recorded,  in  their  Report  of  1829,  in  whal 
manner  they  have  deemed  it  expedient  and  reasonable  to  deal  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  population  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction.  The  practice 
there  described,  neither  attempts  to  convert  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
nor  to  instruct  in  its  principles :  it  recognises,  in  all  the  religious  lessona 
that  are  given,  nothing  but  what  is  Protestant,  and  omits  no  part  of  the 
Protestant  doctrines,  —  while  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  seek  to  enforce 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  scholars  any  portion  of  those  lessons  to  which  ihey 
may  object  as  inconsistent  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  Church.  By 
this  toleration,  which  is  scrupulously  practised,  as  well  as  pledged  both  in 
prudence  and  humanity,  the  Committee  are  assured  that  their  ^hools  have 
been  everywhere  acceptable  and  attractive  to  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion. Without  any  apparent  remembrance  of  the  religious  distinctions  that 
subsist  betwixt  them,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  well  pleased  to  be  instructed 
along  witii  the  Protestants  in  aU  the  literary  brandies :  and  they  think  it 
not  unsafe  to  be  present  in  the  Schools  when  religious  instruction  is  im- 
parted to  their  Protestant  fellows,  upon  the  methods  which  they  themselves 
may  on  principle  not  have  chosen  to  accept — It  may  be  added,  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  scholars  have  generally,  or  rather  universally,  declined  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Protestant  Catechisms/* 
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baptized  aecording  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  overthrovm 
by  the  Reformation,  and  whose  edifices^  revenues,  and 
privileges  the  Established  Church  now  in  part  possesses. 
The  Scotch  Episcopalian  Church,  until  recently,  had 
established  few  Schools.  The  rest  of  the  Communions 
of  Scotland  concur  in  doctrine  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism,  common  instruction  in  religion  might  be 
given.  Consequently,  not  only  the  Parochial  Schools, 
but  those  numerous  supplementary  Schools  which,  with 
the  increase  of  the  population,  had  been  established  by 
private  teachers  as  "  Adventure  Schools^^^  or  by  the  se- 
parate Communions  before  the  separation  of  the  Free 
Church,  had  this  characteristic,  they  were  tolerant  as  to 
diversities  of  religious  belief. 

Whatever  therefore  were  the  defects  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Parochial  Schools,  of  those  established  by 
separate  Communions,  or  of  the  "  Adventure  Schools/' 
the  majority  of  the  youth  of  Scotland  received  religious 
instruction  in  them,  on  the  common  basis  of  the  Assem- 
bly's Shorter  Catechism,  and  such  as,  belonging  to  non- 
presbyterian  Communions,  could  not  accept  such  in- 
struction, were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  other  advantages 
of  the  Schools,  without  any  requirements  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

These  features  in  the  Education  of  the  poor  of  Scotland 
are  s6  important,  both  in  their  relations  to  its  history, 
present  condition,  and  future  prospects,  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  recapitulating  them,  rather  in  a  logical  se- 
ries than  in  the  form  of  narrative. 

The  existence  of  common  Schools  in  Scotland  has 
been  greatly  facilitated,  by  the  agreement  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  religions  doctrine,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines. 

In  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  the 
laity  have  authority  both  in  the  Kirk  Session,  in  the 
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Presbytery,  in  the  Synod,  and  in  the  General  Assembly. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  comparative  inde- 
pendence of  the  Schoolmaster  of  clerical  influence,  has 
prevented  the  Parochial  School  from  acquiring  a  sec- 
tarian character.  The  Statute  assigning  to  the  heritors 
the  power  of  settling  the  branches  of  instruction  to  be 
taught  and  the  amount  of  the  School  fees,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  same  result,  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  great  dependence  of  the  Master  on  School  fees, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  parents  have  acquired  a 
practical  influence  over  instruction*  in  the  Schools. 

The  tolerant  character  of  the  Parochial  School  has 
been  promoted  by  the  fact,  that  the  master  had  to 
contend  with  the  rivalry  of  ^^  Adventure  Schools^^^  by 
the  success  of  which,  the  School  fees,  from  which  a  great 
part  of  his  own  income  was  derived,  might  have  been 
diminished.  This  mutual  rivalry  impressed  the  same 
character  of  comprehensiveness  on  the  Non-parochial 
Schools. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  disruption  of  the  Free 
Church,  public  attention  had  been  scarcely  awakened 
to  the  existence  of  features  in  the  Parochial  Schools, 
inconsistent  with  an  equality  of  civil  privileges,  nor 
had  other  defects  in  the  Parochial  School  system  been 
the  subject  of  much  public  animadversion. 

But  the  separation  of  the  Free  Church  was  brought 
about  by  principles,  and  was  attended  by  circumstances, 
which  inevitably  raised  the  question  of  the  mode  in 
which,  with  the  greatest  public  advantage,  an  equality 
of  civil  privileges  could  be  secured  among  the  Com^^ 
munions  of  Scotland,  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  disruption  was  caused,  by  the  failure  of  some  of 
the  ablest  and  most  devoted  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  establish  in  the  Civil  Courts,  or 
before  Parliament,  the  right  of  a  Christian  congregation 
to  exercise  a  practical  control  over  the  appointment  of 
its  minister.     In  this  question,  the  influence  of  the  laity 
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in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church  was  asserted,  as 
one  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
Their  failure  in  the  establishment  of  this  principle 
almost  drained  from  the  Church  its  life-blood.  On  one 
solemn  day  of  assembly  more  than  400  ministers  sepa-^ 
rated  themselves  from  its  Communion,  and  since  May 
1843,  the  Free  Eirk  has  built  800  churches,  and  maintains 
800  ministers.^ 

The  consequences  of  this  catastrophe  on  the  education 
of  Scotland  might  have  been  predicted.  The  principles 
which  led  the  Free  Church  to  assert  the  authority  of  the 
Christian  congregation  in  spiritual  affairs,  would  not 
fail  to  manifest  similar  tendencies  in  public  education. 
The  School  could  not  be  regarded  by  the  establishment, 
or  by  the  Free  Church,  as  an  institution  to  be  separated 
from  religious  government,  and  given  up  to  a  purely 
civil  control.  But  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proper 
control  remained  to  be  defined,  and  these  questions  in- 
volved the  character  of  the  governing  body. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Free  Church  were  accordingly 
directed  to  the  building  of  Schools  and  Teachers'  houses 
in  connection  with  every  church.  It  was  proposed  in 
1843,  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  500  School 
buildings,  and  for  a  new  CoUege.  Subscriptions  amount* 
ing  to  60,000/.  were  accordingly  promised  to  be  paid  in 
annual  instalments  within  five  years.  In  1849  the 
Education  Committee  report  that,  "  the  entire  sum 
realized  in  all  the  five  years  is  39,1132.  I85.   Srf."'. 

1  Qnarterlj  Reyiew,  September  1852,  p.  451. 

*'  Report  of  Education  Committee  of  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  June 
1849,  ^  That  the  entire  sum  realized  in  all  the  five  years  is  39,1 132. 18«.  3J.; 
of  which  5,864/.  16«.  Scl.  has  been  paid  in  jearlj  instalments  to  the  College 
Committee ;  and  on  the  principle  hitherto  followed^  a  sum  of  654/.  3#.  O^c/. 
is  now  due;  that  the  grants  voted  are  in  number  363,  and  in  amount 
37,059/.  6«.  l(k/.  ;  that  the  grants  voted  and  paid  are  in  amount 
26,864/.  6«.  lOd. ;  and  that  the  grants  yoted  but  not  paid  are  in  amount 
10,695/.;  that  the  applications  are  in  number  76,  and  in  amount  7,410/.;  and 
that  the  sum  likelj  to  be  available  for  meeting  these  claims  is  9,967/.  12«.  7</., 
or  saj  10,000/.**  p.  5. 
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In  the  Banie  period,  the  Edacation  Committee  erected 
Normal  Schools  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  at  a  total 
cost,  including  the  Government  Grants,  of  19,099/.  16s. 
In  the  same  year  the  Committee  reported  the  existence 
of  428  Congregational  Schools,  and  177  Schools  either 
subordinate  or  subsidiary  to  the  first  class,  and  chiefly 
situated  in  the  Highlands.  Besides  these,  a  third  class 
of  12  Missionary  Schools  existed  in  destitute  localities, 
but  most  of  them  in  connection  with  churches  either  "  in 
progress  or  in  contemplation."  Seven  Grammar  Schools 
had  also  been  established  in  important  towns,  and  102 
Evening  Schools,  "  the  attendance  on  which  may  be 
regarded  as  nearly  all  additional  to  the  attendance 
during  the  day."  These  Schools  were  taught  by  669 
teachers,  "  all  receiving  salaries  or  gratuities,  more  or 
less  upon  the  scheme."^  Respecting  the  number  of 
scholars  the  Committee  report  as  follows : — - 

"  The  number  of  children  reported  as  attending  our 
salaried  Day  Schools  is  36,518,  besides  1,409  attending 
the  model  classes  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  182  nor- 
mal students.  Taking  an  average  from  the  ordinaiy 
Day  Schools  returned  for  those  not  returned,  we  have  to 
add  17,286,  making  in  all  the  number  attending  our 
salaried  Day  Schools  to  be  55,896.  But  besides,  we 
have  returns  of  4,939  children  attending  the  190  Schools 
not  on  our  scheme,  but  reported  to  us  as  substantially 
Free  Church  Schools ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  no  fewer  than  5,200  children  are  in  attendance  on 
similar  Schools  not  reported  to  us ;  making  10,139  to 
be  added  to  the  above  number  55,395 ;  and  thus  raising 
it  to  65,534.    And  if  we  take  into  account  the  102 

*  ^*  Over  and  above  the  Schools  and  teachers  properly  upon  oar  establish* 
ment,  there  are  Free  Church  Schools  throughout  the  country,  some  con- 
nected with  congregations  or  bodies  of  adherents,  and  others  set  on  foot  bj 
individuals  on  their  own  responsibility,  which  do  not  depend  on  our  funds, 
but  are  yet  effectually  doing  our  work.  We  have  returns  concerning  190 
guch  Schools ;  but  we  have  reason  to  know  that  they  are  considerably  more 
numerous.**  p.  3. 
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Evening  Schools  reported,  with  an  attendance  of  3,563 
children,  and  make  due  allovrance  for  Schools  of  this 
class  not  reported,  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that  at 
least  70,000  of  our  Scottish  youth  are  receiving  their 
education  under  the  auspices,  and  to  a  large  extent  at 
the  cost,  of  the  Free  Church  of  our  fathers."  (p.  2.) 

Besides  the  Day  Schools,  the  Committee  also  reported 
the  existence  of  1,024  Sabbath  Schools  with  5,199 
teachers,  and  58,606  scholars. 

'^  The  following  scale  of  payments  for  teachers  "  from 
the  central  fund  was  adopted  in  1849  (p.  6.): 

1,  Rectors  of  Grammar  Schools  -  -  .  -  £60 

2.  Outed  Parochial  Teachers  -  -  -  -  -SO 
S.  Outed  Assembly  Teachers    -            -            -            -  -    20 

4.  Outed  Teachers  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 

Knowledge  -  -  -  -  -  -15 

5.  Teachers  of  Congregational  Schools,  not  falling  under  any 

of  these  three  classes         -  -  -  -  -     15 

6.  Gratuities  and  Allowances  to  District  Schools,  &c.   -    £\0y  or    5 

The  Committee  did  not,  however,  engage  to  pay  these 
sums  in  full,  unless  the  whole  funds  collected  by  the 
Churches  were  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  which  at  the 
time  they  were  not.^  Besides  these  resources,  the  teachers 
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«  Tab  following  calculations  hare  been  made  to  indicate  how  congregations 
may  at  once  proeeed  to  reduce  to  practice  the  suggestions  thrown  out  in  the 
body  of  the  Beport:— 

'^  The  sum  required  to  enable  the  Education  Committee  to  meet  its  pre* 
sent  obligations  in  the  payment  of  the  teachers*  salaries  and  other  expenses 
of  the  scheme,  is  15,000^.  The  sum  required  to  make  the  existing  establish- 
ment of  Schools  thoroughly  efficient,  by  augmenting  the  salaries  of  meritorioua 
teachers  and  otherwise,  is  18,000/.  The  sum  required  to  extend  the  scheme 
so  as  to  meet  fully  the  applications  which  have  been  made  for  additional 
Schools  and  teachers,  is  20,000/.  The  first  of  these  sums  does  not  include 
the  funds  required  for  building  Schools. 

"  The  present  income  from  monthly  and  other  contributions  may  be  esti- 
mated at  7000/.  and  from  collections  and  other  sources,  at  4000/. — in  all 
11,000/. 

^  The  income  at  the  disposal  of  the  Education  Committee  thus  falls  short 
of  what  is  required  to  enable  them  to  meet,  in  full,  their  present  obligations,, 
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enjoyed  such  income  as  was  derivable  from  School  pence, 
from  certain  offices  connected  with  the  congr^ation^ 
and  from  local  contributions. 

With  respect  to  the  design  of  the  Free  Church  in 
founding  these  instititutions  and  their  relations  to  a 
National  System  of  instruction  for  Scotland,  the  Educa* 
tion  Committee  make  the  following  declaration :  — 

"  We  have,  for  our  part,  as  a  Church,  emphatically 
declared  our  preference  for  a  National  System  of  educa- 
tion, based  upon  that  form  of  sound  words  which  almost 
aU  in  Scotland  agree  in  using  for  the  catechising  of  the 
young.  And  if,  while  waiting  for  such  a  system,  or 
almost  despairing  of  it^  we  apply  ourselves  meanwhile 
to  set  up  and  support  Schools  of  our  own,  in  strict  con^ 
nection  with  our  own  Church,  her  creed,  and  her  con- 
gregations, we  protest  against  such  a  movement  being 
called,  in  any  fair  sense,  sectarian.  No  doubt,  having, 
as  things  at  present  stand,  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  whole  movement,  we  take  our  own  way  of  meeting 
that  responsibility,  by  testing  the  faith  of  teachers,  and 
by  allying  our  Schools  to  our  flocks.  But  we  do  not 
plant  our  Schools  as  nurseries  of  Free  Churchism,  nor 
do  we  ask  our  teachers  to  make  proselytes  to  Free 
Churchism  of  their  pupils.  Our  Schools  are  really  as 
simple  and  purely  elementary  Schools  for  giving  a  good 
general  education  to  the  young,  as  were  the  best  parish 
Schools  before  the  disruption.  Our  teachers,  like  other 
teachers,  teach  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
along  with  the  common  branches  of  School  instruction. 
The  only  peculiarity  is,  that  Free  Church  parents  may- 
send  their  children  to  our  Schools,  without  any  fear  of 

bj  the  ram  of  4000L,  exclusive  of  the  unpaid  grants  for  building  Schools. 
This  deficiencj  has  been  met,  during  the  past  year,  by  drafts  on  another 
branch  of  the  funds  for  Educational  purposes,  and  bj  withholding  from  the 
teachers  a  proportion  of  their  salaries.  The  former  of  these  cannot  be  done 
again,  and  besides,  the  money  must  be  immediately  repaid ;  the  latter  might 
not  io  he  done  again;  it  was  most  painful  to  the  Committee  to  be  forced  to 
do  it  at  all.    How,  then,  is  the  deficiency  to  be  met  for  the  future  ?  **  p.  23. 
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their  being  drawn  away  from  the  Church ;  and  others, 
to  whom  the  guarantee  of  a  Christian  Church  seems  of 
value,  may  send  their  children  without  any  fear  of  their 
being  drawn  away  from  Christianity."  p.  10. 

The  tendency  of  such  efforts  must  obviously  have 
been  to  occasion  the  absorption  of  a  great  number  of 
^'Adventure  Schools^^  into  the  congregational,  subsidiary, 
or  Missionary  Schools  of  the  Free  Church,  or  into  the 
Parochial  Schools  roused  by  this  rivalry  to  make  more 
strenuous  exertions  to  maintain  the  number  of  their 
Scholars. 

With  this  disruption  of  the  Free  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  occurred  the  first  positive  tendency 
in  Scotland  to  the  creation  of  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, consisting  of  separate  Schools  in  connection  with 
the  several  Keligious  Communions.  On  this  account,  I 
have  been  the  more  careful  to  mark  its  features,  ten- 
dencies, and  the  progress  which  this  new  phenomenon 
had  made  in  the  year  1849. 

The  relative  numbers  of  the  Schools  of  the  several 
Religious  Communions  of  Scotland  may  be  stated,  from 
the  Reports  of  their  Education  Committees,  and  parti- 
cularly from  the  Minute  of  the  General  Assembly's 
Committee,  dated  April  11th,  1850,  as  follow:  — 


1.  Connected  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
there  are  — 

Parochial  Schools         .  .  -  -     1049 

Schools  established  by  the  General  Assemblj  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  chiefly  sup- 
ported  bj  its  Education  Committee  -  -       184 

Schools  connected  with  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating Christian  Knowledge  -  -       229 

Sessional,  Private,  Endowed,  and  Subscription 

Schools^   in   all  the  parishes  except  40,  from 

which  there  are  no  returns  -  -  -      410 

1,872 
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Total  number  of  Schools  connected  with  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  except  Ses- 
sional, Private,  Endowed,  and  Subscription 
Schools  in  40  parishes,  from  which  there  are 
no  returns  (Brought  forward)  •  -  1,872 

2.  Schools  connected  with  the  Free  Church,  in  all  the 

parishes  --.---      626 

3.  Schools  connected  with  the  United  Ftesbjterian 

Churches,  in  all  the  parishes         •  *  •        78 

4«  Schools  connected  with   the   Seotch  Episcopalian 

Church,  in  all  the  parishes  -  -  -        48 

5.  Schools   in  connection   with  Roman  Catholic  and 

various  other  Religious  Communions       -  -        63 
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Number  of  Schools  connected  with  Religious  Com- 
munions in  all  the  parishes,  except  40  not  reported  2,687 

6.  Number  of  unconnected  Schools  reported  in  all 

the  parishes  except  40     -  *  -  -  1>684 

N.B.  Of  these  unconnected  Schools,  1128  are  said 

to  be  **  Adventure  Schools."  ■ 

Total  number  of  Schools  reported  in  aU  but  40 
parishes  ------  4^371 

The  Abstract  of  Returns  to  the  Parliamentary  In- 
quiry of  1834,  gives,  as  the  total  number  of  Schools  in 
all  the  parishes,  5042 ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Schools  which  would  make  up  the  difference 
between  these  two  numbers,  as  far  as  they  are  not  in 
the  40  unreported  parishes,  are  either  of  so  inferior  a 
character  as  not  to  deserve  the  name,  or  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  other  classes  of  Schools,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  increased  activity  since  the  disruption 
of  the  Free  Church. 

It  is  also  computed  that  the  Scholars  attending 
4217  of  these  Schools  amount  to  261,454,  giving  an 
average  of  62  to  each  School,  that  being  the  average 
amount  of  the  attendance  actually  ascertained  at  3334 
of  these  Schools.  The  average  attendance  at  each  of  the 
different  classes  of  Schools  connected  with  the  Church 
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of  Scotland,  appears  from  the  Table  subjoined  in  a  notQ 
to  be  71.1 

The  income  of  the»  several  classes  of  schools  may  be 
thus  estimated :  — 

The  masters  of  Parochial  Schools  in  Scotland  have 
been  hitherto  secured  by  law  a  minimum  stipend  of 
25/.,  which  may  be  augmented  to  34/.  by  assessment, 
as  circumstances  may  appear  to  the  heritors  to  require. 
There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  1049  Parochial  Schools. 

The  probable  annual  income  of  the  Parochial  Schools 
from  the  charge  on  the  heritors  is,  therefore,  about 
30,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  accommodation  of  the  School 
house  and  of  the  master's  dwelling-house  and  garden, 
which  may  be  worth,  on  an  average,  about  10/.  per 
annum.  The  School  fees,  together  with  the  resources 
derived  from  the  adjunct  offices  of  sessions'  clerk,  and 
heritors'  clerk,  commonly  held  by  the  master,  are  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  as  much  as  the  legal  stipend, 
making  an  average  income  of  60/.  per  annum  ^,  besides 
the  accommodation  described. 

Besides  the  legal  endowment  and  the  School  fees  of 
the  Parish  Schools,  the  General  Assembly's  Education 
Committee  report  that,  in  the  926  parishes  of  Scotland^ 
a  sum  of  about  10,000/.  is  annually  collected  towards  the 


1 

Parochial 

Sessional 

Assembly 

Society  ...... 

P.  Endowed   .    .    .    . 

Snbficription  .    .    .    . 

No.  of  Schoob, 
the  attendance 
at  which  re- 
ported 

Amount  of  at- 
teodaaoe* 

Average  at- 
tendance  at 
each  School 

papils  enrolled 

throughout  the  Tear 

at  each  School. 

981 
104 
179 
136 
175 
96 

70,818 
11,892 
11,329 

6,334 
12,885 

6,244 

72 
114 

62 
46 
73 
65 

83 

1671 

119,502 

*  The  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  as  has  been  stated,  estimate  this  average 
income  at  51/.  or  531.,  but  this  is  supposed  to  be  exclusive  of  the  stipends  of 
the  adjunct  offices. 
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augmentation  of  masters'  stipends,  and  the  general  ex- 
penses of  Schools.^  A  further  sum  of  about  5000/.  per 
annum  is  subscribed  towards  th^  building  of  new  Schools, 
repairs,  and  fittings. 

Besides  these  local  annual  Contributions,  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  derive  from 
parochial  collections,  legacies,  donations,  subscriptions, 
and  other  sources,  7000/.  per  annum,  which  is  expended 
in  the  support  of  Schools  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

The  Privately  Endowed  and  Subscription  Schools  are 
believed  to  enjoy  an  income  of  between  30,000/.  and 
40,000/.  per  annum,  or  about  equal  in  amount  to  the 
endowment  of  the  Parochial  Schools.  Among  the  pri- 
vate endowments  are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  funds  of  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  amounting  to  about  6000/.  per  annum,  are 
chiefly  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  Schools  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands. 

2.  The  Dick  Bequest,  for  the  augmentation  of  the 

^  **  The  contiibutions  made  during  tHe  last  year  by  heritors,  parishioners, 
or  others,  or  by  Charch  collections,  directly  in  behalf  of  the  Schools  *' 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  under  teachers  in  that  con- 
nection,  in  the  926  parishes,  amount  to  no  less  than  15,2782.  These 
contributions,  be  it  remarked,  are  entirely  yoluntary ;  they  do  not  include 
the  produce  of  mortifications;  nor  the  expenditure  on  Parish  Schools, 
under  the  obligations  of  the  Act.  They  are  also  contributions  of  a  strictly 
local  description;  they  do  not  include  the  sums  expended  by  this  Com- 
mittee, or  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  in  up- 
holding their  respectiye  schools.  It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
sums  so  contributed  are  partly  such  as  may  1^  expected  to  be  given 
annually ;  partly,  of  another  description ;  in  other  words,  they  are  partly 
contributed  towards  the  schoolmaster^s  salary,  partly  towards  the  expense  of 
the  erection  of  School  buildings,  or  the  supply  of  other  parts  of  accommoda- 
tion. The  returns  do  not  afford  the  means  of  calculating  the  exact  amount 
of  the  sums  applied  to  each  of  these  purposes ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  contributions  which  may  be  considered  as  annual,  amount  to  little 
less  than  10,000/.;  and  tliose  which  have  been  given  once  for  aU,  and  for 
such  purposes  as  School  building,  to  somewhat  more  than  50002.  Contri- 
butions of  the  latter  sort,  however,  though  not  recurring  in  the  same 
parishes,  may  be  considered  as  yearly  recurring,  with  reference  to  the 
country  at  large.** 
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salaries  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters  in  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  is  about  4000/.  a-year. 

The  Milne  Bequest,  for  increasing  the  salaries  of 
Parochial  Schoolmasters  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  is 
about  2000/.  a-year* 

4.  The  endowment  of  the  Dollar  Academy  is  upwards 
of  2000/.  a-year. 

Other  considerable  endowments  are  those  of  the 
WallacehaU  Schools  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  of  Milne's 
Free  School  at  Fochabers. 

The  funds  annually  raised  by  the  Free  Church 
Education  Committee  now  amount  to  15,000/.  per 
annum,  including  upwards  of  1500/.  derived  from 
School  fees  paid  at  the  Normal  Schools. 

If  we  may  presume  that  the  whole  income  of  the  Free 
Church  schoolmasters  averages  45/.  per  annum  (or  is 
28,270/.),  then  the  sum  derived  from  School  fees  and 
local  contributions  much  exceed  that  distributed  by  the 
Education  Committee,  and  if  it  range  as  low  as  40/.  a- 
year,  it  must  equal  the  sums  thus  appropriated  when 
the  charges  of  the  Normal  Schools  are  deducted  from 
the  annual  income  of  the  Committee. 

There  are  no  means  of  accurately  stating  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  other  Education  Societies,  nor  of  the  Schools 
connected  with  the  other  Religious  Communions. 

To  recapitulate :  the  income  of  the  various  classes  of 

Schools  in  Scotland  may  be  very  roughly  estimated  as 

follows:  — 

£ 
1049  Parochial  Schools.    From  legal  endowments  *  -        30,000 

From  School  fees*        -            -    •  30,000 
Annual    value   of  accommoda- 
tions, &c.       -            -            -  10,000 
Normal   Schools  of  Church  of  Scotland,   and   184 

Schools  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands         -            •  7000 

School  fees  and  local  subscri  p(  ions  6000 


'  The  accommodations  are  not  included. 
*  The  adjunct  offices  are  included. 
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£ 
BroQglit  forward       ....      82,000 

639  Priratelj  Endowed,  and  Subscription  Schools,  inclad- 
ing  229^  belonging  to  Society  for  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  at  40/L  each  -  -       25,560 

626  Schools  supported  b/  the  Free  Church,  indnding 
Normal  Schools.  From  subscriptions  to  central 
fund,  &c.  -  -  -  .  .        13,500 

School  fees,  local  subscriptions,  &c.  about  -  -        15,000 

78  Schools     connected     with     United    Presbjtman 

Chnrcfae8»  at  40/.  eaefa      ...  -         3,120 

48  Schools  connected    with  the    Scotch    Episcopalian 

Church,  at  40/.  each        -  -  -  .  1,920 

63  Schools  connected  with  other  Religious  Communions, 

at  30/.  each         .....  1,890 

1 123  Adventure  Schools,  at  20iL  each  i     -  -  -       22,460 

561  Other  unconnected  Schools,  at  20iL  each       -  -        11,220 

129  Schools  in  40  unreported  Parishes^  at  30/.  each        -         3,870 

180,54M> 


This  estimate  is  so  rude,  that  it  can  afford  only  a  ge- 
neral indication  of  the  relative  proportions,  in  which  the 
charges  of  public  education  in  Scotland  are  borne,  by 
the  several  Religious  Communions,  by  assessment,  and 
by  the  poor. 

The  statistics  of  the  numbers  attending  the  Schools 
connected  with  the  Religious  Communions  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  Reports  of  the  Education  Committees. 
But  those  reported  upon  comprise  only  3334,  out  of 
probably  4500  Schools  *,  if  those  in  the  40  unreported 
parishes  be  included.  The  average  attendance  ascer- 
tained in  the  3334  Schools  is  about  60  Scholars.  But 
that  of  the  1166  unconnected  Sdiools  is  known  to  be 
low.  Probably,  an  average  attendance  of  50  Scholar 
in  4500  Schools  would  represent  a  larger  number  than 
can  be  found  in  any  Schools  in  Scotland.  This  would 
give  225,000  Scholars  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  and  the 
Islands.      The  population  of  Scotland,  in   1851,  was 

^  See  results  of  Assembly's  Inquiry  in  1842  (ante,  p.  356.),  where  the 
income  of  1181  Schools  is  reported  to  be  on  the  ayerage  19/. 
*  Vide  ante,  p.  366. 
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2,870,784;  and  if  we  presume  that  one-eighth,  or 
358,848,  ought  to  be  at  School,  then  there  were 
133,848  of  these  who  were  either  not  at  School,  or 
belonged  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society. 

This  statement,  in  the  absence  of  the  Census  Tables 
of  Education  for  1861,  must  be  regarded  aa  merely  con^ 
jectural ;  but  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  condition 
of  juvenile  depravity  in  the  large  towns,  and  of  the 
destitution  of  the  Highlands,  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  barely  two-thirds  of  the  children  who  ought  to 
be  at  school  are  in  attendance  on  any  School  in  Scotland. 

Then,  if  we  may  presume  that  the  rude  estimate 
made  above  of  the  cost  of  educating  these  225,000 
Scholars  approaches  to  anything  like  accuracy,  the 
annual  charge  for  educating  each  Scholar,  without  in- 
cluding the  value  of  the  Sehool-buildings,  is  16^., 
which  resembles  closely  the  expenditure  on  each 
Scholar  by  the  Religious  Commumons  in  England. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  briefly  the  condition  of 
the  Schools,  it  may  be  desirable  to  show  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  attainment  of  the  advantages  de- 
rivable from  the  Minutes  of  1846. 

The  Minutes  of  1846  did  not  come  into  operation 
until  the  autumn  of  1848,  or  until  four  years  and  a 
half  had  elapsed  from  the  period  of  the  disruption  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Their  application  to  that  part 
of  Great  Britain  was  so  regulated,  as  to  have  no  ten- 
dency to  prejudice  the  settlement  of  the  basis  on  which 
the  Schools  of  Scotland  should  rest  On  this  ground, 
the  rules,  as  to  the  assistance  to  be  granted  to  Parochial 
Schools,  did  not  admit,  in  fulfilment  of  the  pecuniary 
conditions  of  these  grants,  the  sums  raised  by  the  legal 
assessments  of  the  heritors  in  payment  of  the  stipends 
of  Masters.  The  regulations  are  contained  in  the  note 
below*,  extracted  from  the  Explanatory  Letter  to  Her 

*  "  The  Masters  of  Parochial  Schools  in  Scotland  are  by  law  secured  a 
nmimum  stipend,  amounting  to  about  25/.      This  salary  may  be  augmented 
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Majesty's  Inspectors  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Grants  under  the  Minutes  of  1846. 

to  about  28/.  or  34/.  by  assessment,  which  the  heritors  are  required  by  lawt 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  raise.  It  may  also  be  raised  by  the  School- 
pence  of  the  Scholars,  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  or,  which  is  equiraleDt,  by 
Toluntary  assessment. 

''The  Committee  of  Council  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  as  far  as  the  stipend 
required  by  law  is  not  discretionary  but  compulsory,  it  cannot  be  taken  into 
account  in  fulfilment  of  their  Lordships*  grants  in  augmentation  of  the  sala- 
ries of  Teachers  who  obtain  certificates ;  but  that  if  the  heritors  or  others,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  raise  the  stipend  above  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  law  iu  the  case  of  each  parbh,  the  excess  of  the  assessment  beyond 
tiiat  minimum  may  be  accepted  in  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  their  Lord- 
ships* grants. 

''If,  therefore,  the  Master  of  a  Parochial  School,  upon  examination,  obtain 
one  of  their  Lordships*  certificates,  the  first  condition  of  their  grants  would 
be  fulfilled,  if  the  following  contributions  to  his  salary  were  made : — 

£  £ 

For  the  augmentation  of    •*        -        -    15,  and  for  that  of  20 

The  minimum  stipend  required  by  law    25  or  upwards.        25  or  upwards. 

A  further  contribution  by  assessment^ 
or  subscription,  and  also  whatever 
might  be  required  to  ruse  the  School- 
fees  to  15/.  in  one  case,  and  to  20/. 
in  the  other 

From  School-fees  might  be  derived    -     15  20 

jTro  £S5 

"  Salaries  of  70/.  or  65L  would,  therefore,  be  secured  to  Parochial  School- 
masters in  Scotland,  who  obtained  certificates  of  the  third  or  lowest  degree 
of  merit. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lower  of  these  two  stipends  would  enable 
parishes  In  the  Highlands  and  Islands  to  secure  the  services  of  a  Master  who 
had  obtained  this  certificate. 

"  If  certificates  of  the  first  and  second  degree  of  merit  were  obUuned,  the 
Master's  salary  would  undergo  a  proportionate  increase.  This  stipend 
might  rise  to  100/.  for  the  second  degree,  and  to  115/.  for  the  first  degree  of 
merit,  but  the  examinations  for  such  certificates  would  secure  a  high  order 
pf  attainment,  character,  and  skill. 

"  In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  School-pence  would  sometimes  con- 
siderably exceed  the  sum  required  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  in  augmen- 
tation. These  salaries  would,  therefore,  in  the  Lowlands  probably  range 
from  90/.  as  the  minimum  stipend  of  a  Master  holding  a  certificate  of  the 
third  degree  of  merit,  to  150/.  or  upwards  as  the  stipend  of  a  Parochial 
Teacher  who  had  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  first  degree  of  merit 

'*  The  assistance  thus  granted  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Parochial 
Schools  of  Scotland  is  such,  as  to  induce  their  I^ordships  to  give  some  ad- 
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The  aid  granted  for  the  objects  to  which  these  Minutes 
relate,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  maps,  to  the 

ditional  force  to  those  conditions  of  permanency  previously  indicated.  The 
heritors  will  be  required  to  secure,  for  five  years  at  least,  the  augmented 
assessment  or  contribution  to  be  miade  by  them,  aa  a  condition  of  the  aug- 
mentation. 

^  Their  Lordships  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  minimum  acconunodation  to 
be  by  law  provided  in  the  Teacher's  house.  They  will  require  that  the 
house  shall  consist  of  at  least  four  rooms,  each  containing  140  square  feet  of 
area,  or,  when  the  legal  provision  alone  has  been  made,  they  will  accept  as  a 
temporary  arrangement,  until  the  house  can  be  enlarged,  an  annual  contri- 
bution of  6/.,  in  addition  to  the  accommodation  otherwise  required. 

**  In  certain  parishes  the  heritors*  stipend  is  l^ally  divided  by  them  among 
two  or  more  Schools^  but  they  are  not  required  to  provide  more  than  one 
Teacher's  house.  Their  Lordsdiips  will  accept,  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 
a  contribution  of  10/.  in  every  such  case,  instead  of  a  house  and  garden, 
when  they  have  not  been  provided ;  and  will  also  expect  that,  in  addition  to 
the  stipend  legally  allotted  to  the  School,  the  heritors  shall  secure  to  the 
Master  for  five  years  a  further  salary,  equal  at  least  to  twice  the  amount  of 
their  Lordships'  grant  in  augmentation.  One-half  of  this  further  salary 
may  be  derived  from  School-fees. 

**It  has  been  represented  to  their  Lordships,  that  the  Parochial  School- 
masters in  Scotland  have  very  generally  the  adjunct  offices  of  session  clerk, 
heritors*  clerk,  collectors  of  parochial  assessments,  or  inspectors  of  the  poor. 
The  average  value  of  these  offices  to  each  Schoolmaster  throughout  Scotland 
is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  10/.,  but  to  many  of  them  it  is  much  more. 
For  example,  to  the  Schoolmasters  of  Ayrshire,  Mr.  Gordon  reports  that  it 
amounts  to  20/. ;  and,  in  particular  cases,  a  much  larger  augmentation  of 
stipend  is  derived  from  these  sources.  The  Committee  of  Council  have, 
therefore,  been  called  upon  to  determine,  whether  Masters,  receiving  the  aug- 
mentation offered  by  their  Lordships  to  those  who  have  obtained  their  cer- 
tificates, should  be  allowed  to  retain  any  of  these  offices.  This  augmentation 
removes  all  plea  for  retaining  such  offices  on  the  ground  of  an  insufficiency 
of  income,  and  increases  the  cogency  of  the  reasons  for  requiring,  that  every 
precaution  should  be  adopted  to  secure  that  the  Schoolmaster  shall  devote 
hisVhole  time  and  energies  to  his  School  duties,  especially  as  those  duties 
will  now  be  extended  to  the  educaUon  of  Pupil-teachers,  during  one  hour 
and  a  half  daily  before  or  after  the  usual  school*^hours. 

^  The  office  of  session  clerk  is  connected  with  the  keeping  of  the  records  of 
the  session,  and  it  has  been  customary  and  is  convenient  that  these  docu- 
ments should  be  deposited  in  the  house  of  the  Schoolmaster.  Their  Lord- 
ships are  informed  that  the  duties  of  session  clerk  occupy  no  part  of  the 
usual  hours  of  school-keeping,  and  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  parishes, 
they  require  little  time  for  their  due  performance.  On  tiiese  groiuds,  my 
Lords  are  disposed  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the 
office  of  session  clerk,  grounded  on  usage,  convenience,  and  compatibility 
with  the  primary  duties  of  the  Parochial  Schoolmaster. 

^  In  parishes  containing  less  than  400  inhabitants  the  duties  of  heritors' 
clerk  would  occupy  little  time ;  and  as  in  small  parishes  the  difficulty  of 
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several  classes  of  Schools  in  Scotland  in  the  years  from 
1849  to  1852  inclusive,  is  set  forth  in  the  Table  No.  1., 
Appendix  H. 

From  this  Table  it  appears,  that  the  total  amount  of 
aid  received  in  these  four  years,  for  each  purpose  con- 
templated, was  as  follows : — 


IMIgMw  Comamnioas. 

In   BBjiincntar 
CtonofSftlaxlM 
of  CcrtWeMcd 
Twcben. 

InStlpMidi 

INiuB 
Taacben. 

InOntnitlai 

to  Taachcn 

Imtmctini 

th«n. 

In  the  Pnr- 

cfaMaoTBoeka 

•nd 

MaiM. 

Schooli  connected)  Pttnoefalal  SehooU 
with  the  EsUb-f 
llshed  Church  off 
SootUnd    -    -    )  All  other  Scbodi. 

Free  Chnreh  Schoolt  and  oCher  Schools  ) 
not  connected  with  the  EstablUbed  > 
Church  of  Scotland                            ) 

Totals      .... 

£    «.    d. 

1»4  11    0 

8801  10    0 
6346    2    4 

£     t.   d 
3018  13    4 

4963  13    < 

8848  10    0 

£     8.    (f. 

1006    1    7 
1629  IS    4 
2711  18    2 

£    «.    d. 
30    8    Of 

86  18    01 

311  19    74 

9873    3    4 

16,845  16    8 

5847  10    1 

407  14    8| 

The  sums  granted  to  Schools  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  in  1849  amounted  to 
1256/.  4^.  4:d.j  and  to  all  other  classes  of  Schools  to 


finding  a  competent  person  to  discharge  this  duty  might  be  great,  their 
Loird^ips  will  not,  in  such  cases,  object  to  the  holding  of  this  office  by  School- 
masters. 

'^  Bat  they  consider  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  the  other  offices  enumerated 
above  are  not  to  be  retained  by  any  Schoolmasters  to  whom  they  may  award 
an  augmentation  of  salary,  or  an  annual  gratuity  for  the  training  of  Pupil- 
teachers,  and  that  the  office  of  heritors*  clerk  is  not  to  be  held  by  them  in 
any  parish  containing  more  than  400  inhabitants. 

"  JEndowmewU. — ^When  the  funds  of  a  School  are  wholly  or  partially  derired 
from  endowment,  and  the  Master  has  obtained  their  Lordships*  certificate, 
inquiry  has  been  made  to  what  extent  these  funds  may  be  taken  into  ac* 
count,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  an  augmentation  of  sakury. 

**  Their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  take  into  ac- 
count, either  in  England  and  Wales  or  in  Scotland,  any  local  or  general 
permanait  endowment.  With  respect  to  those  Schoob  in  Scotland  which 
may  derive  endowment  from  the  Dick  bequest  and  from  Mylne*8  charity, 
this  rule  has  a  relation  which  deserves  particular  notice,  on  account  of  the 
extensive  infiuence  of  these  mortifications.  Schools  so  aided  must,  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  Lordships*  grants  in  augmentation  of  sdaries^ 
be  provided  with  a  house  for  the  Master  of  the  extent  before  mentioned,  or 
an  equivalent  money  contribution,  and  a  further  salary  equal  at  least  to 
twice  the  amount  of  their  Lordships*  grant,  without  taking  into  account 
either  the  heritors*  minimum  Ic^  stipend,  or  the  endowment  granted  from 
the  mortification." 
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492/.  only.  But  in  18^  these  proportions  were  re- 
versed ;  for  while  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church  received  6962Z.  U^.  d^d.,  the  Free 
Church  and  other  Schools  received  8312/«  2s.  ll^d. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  observe,  that  if  no  change 
take  place  in   the  law,  such   a  reduction   will  occur 
in  the  amount  of  the  legal  endowments  of  the    Pa- 
rochial Schools  in  1854,  as  will  probably  occasion  an 
immediate  increase  of  the  voluntary  assessments  of  the 
heritors,  or  of  other  contributions  in  many  parishes.    The 
maximum  legal  endowment  of  Parochial  Schools  in  1854 
may  be  about  252.,  and  the  minimum  182.^  If  the  School- 
fees  be  estimated  to  average  20Z.,  the  income  of  the 
Master   will    require     augmentation.      Provided    the 
heritors,  or  other  subscribers,  consented  to  add  to  the 
minimum  legal  endowment  152.,  the  Parochial  School- 
master, holding  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  would  be  entitled 
to  a  grant,  under  the  Minutes  of  1846,  of  152.  more,  if 
he  could  show  that  15Z.  were  also  derived  from  School- 
fees.     The  minimum  stipend  of  such  Parochial  School- 
masters would  thus  be  632.,  which  would  exceed  the 
average   salary   (now  reported^    to   be    enjoyed)   by 
102.    at  least,  even  if  the    heritors    and    other   sub- 
scribers confined  their  voluntary  contribution  to  152. 
But  if  they  raised  it,  the  Government  grant  would  be 
increased  by  each  increment  of  augmentation  up  to  a 
voluntary  contribution  of  302.,  which,  with  a  dtmilar 
income  from  School-fees,  would  entitle  the  Master  to  a 
grant  of  that  amount,  if  he  held  a  certificate  of  the 
first  division  of  the  first  class.     In  that  case  his  emolu- 
ments might  be: — Minimum  Endowment,  182. ;  Heritors' 
and  Subscribers'  voluntary  payment,  302. ;  School-fees, 
302.;  Grant  of  Committee  of  Council,  30/. ;  Total,  1082.: 
to  which  would  be  added  the  value  of  his  house  and  the 
adjunct  offices,  or  102.  at  least  more. 

*  Vide  ante,  p.  340. 

*  Eyidence  of  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters  in  1845,  p.  139.    Lords'  Select 
Committee. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  the  heritors  and  subscribers  were, 
in  like  manner,  disposed  to  entitle  the  "/Swfe"  School  of  a 
parish  to  a  grant  in  augmentation.  The  heritors  woold 
first  have  to  secure  a  Master  with  a  Certificate  of  Merits 
and,  if  they  had  furnished  him  with  a  house,  they 
might,  by  a  voluntary  contribution  of  151.  in  addition 
to  the  18^.  of  legal  endowment  remaining  to  be  appro- 
priated, secure  him  a  salary  of  60/.,  provided  151.  were 
obtained  from  School  fees/  The  higher  rates  of  aug- 
mentation would  be  in  like  manner  attainable. 

If,  therefore,  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  to  make  a 
great  efibrt  in  1853-4  to  obtain,  from  collections  in 
churches  and  other  sources,  a  fund  for  distribution  in 
aid  of  the  voluntary  contributions  of  heritors,  it  is  clear 
that  the  1049  Parochial  Schools  might  all  enjoy  an 
average  Government  augmentation  of  the  stipends  of 
their  Masters  of  at  least  20/.  Thus  upwards  of  20,000/. 
per  annum  would  be  added  to  the  legal  endowment, 
which  would  have  sunk  to  about  that  amount.  But  the 
average  income  of  the  Masters  would  probably  be  in- 
creased about  one-third,  or  from  50/.  to  nearly  70/., 
provided  they  secured  the  requisite  Certificates  of  Merit, 
and  voluntary  contributions.  The  gratuities  for  the 
training  of  Pupil  Teachers  would  entitle  Masters  to 
further  additions  to  their  salaries. 

I  do  not  venture  to  presume  that  a  voluntary  contri- 
bution of  20,000/.  would  be  made  by  heritors  and  sub- 
scribers at  once.  I  very  much  fear  that  a  third  of  this 
sum  would  not  be  obtained ;  but  I  think  it  right  to 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  exertions  might  be  made 
to  retrieve  the  condition  of  the  Parochial  Schoolmaster, 
if,  meanwhile,  no  change  occur  in  the  law. 

By  corresponding  exertions  in  the  foundation  of 
Normal  Schools,  in  connection  with  every  University 

^  The  three  chaldera  of  oatmeal  are  here  supposed  to  be  worth  36/.,  Vid 
that  18/.  only  has  been  given  to  the  first  Parochial  Master,  and  18/.  been 
rcscrred  for  the  second. 
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in  Scotland,  the  Established  Church  might,  if  it  desired 
to  retain  its  connection  with  public  education,  give  a 
more  decided  impulse  to  the  preparation  of  candidates 
lor  Certificates  of  Merit.  If  such  Teachers  were  settled 
in  the  Sessional,  Privately-endowed,  Assembly's,  Gaelic, 
and  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  Schools,  a  large 
amount  of  aid  might,  by  corresponding  voluntary  con- 
tributions, be  obtained  from  Government  towards  the 
Teachers'  stipends,  and  towards  the  apprenticeship  of 
Pupil  Teachers.  The  conditions  on  which  such  grants 
are  made  would  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  Schools. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  speculate  how  far  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  can  profit  by  these 
opportunities.  The  grants  under  the  Minutes  of  1 846 
were  placed  within  her  reach,  at  a  time  when  she  was 
stunned  by  a  disastrous  event,  which  divided  Scotland 
by  one  vast  religious  feud.  Time  has  assuaged  the  bit- 
terness of  that  strife.  The  Church  has  sustained,  un- 
diminished by  the  terrible  defection  of  earnest  men  from 
her  Communion,  the  contributions  to  all  her  schemes 
of  Christian  charity.  She  has  16  Synods,  83  Presby- 
teries, and  1177  Ministers.  Yet,  since  1843,  the  Free 
Church  has  formed  17  Synods;  71  Presbyteries;  has 
800  Ministers ;  and  raised,  for  the  sustentation  of  her 
Ministers,  Schoolmasters,  and  Missionaries  at  home  and 
abroad,  267,479/.  in  the  year  ending  March  1852.  Mr. 
McCulloch,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  '^  Statistics  of  the 
British  Empire,"  estimates  the  Scottish  population  be- 
longing to  the  Free  Church  as  600,000,  and  to  the  other 
Communions  separate  from  the  Established  Church  as 
400,000.  Such  statements^  obviously  make  only  a 
rough  approximation  to  the  truth,  on  which  the  Census 
will  throw  fresh  light.  If  we  add  50,000  to  each  of 
these  two  latter  numbers,  and  take  into  account  100,000 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  great  cities  of  the  south 
and  west,  and  if  we  presume  that  one-third  of  the 

^  Very  conflicting  statements  have  reached  me  from  private  sources. 
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remaining  populationi  or  556,928  persons,  belong  to  no 
religious  persuasion,  and  frequent  no  church,  then, 
out  of  a  population  of  2,870,784,  remain  1,113,856  of 
the  church-going  inhabitants  still  connect^  with  the 
Established  Church,  as  compared  with  1,200,000  con- 
nected with  other  Communions. 

A  country  in  which  such  events  can  occur  must  pos* 
sess  an  earnest  faith,  and  an  amount  of  Christian  charily 
equal  to  any  sacrifice.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  sus- 
picion that  so  comparatively  small  an  additional  sum 
as  20,000/.  per  annum  could  not  in  a  few  years  be 
raised  by  the  heritors  and  Church  of  Scotland  to  enable 
her,  if  she  were  so  minded,  to  retain  her  position  with 
respect  to  the  education  of  the  people.  If  this  were  not 
done,  and  that  speedily,  not  only  would  she  lose  that 
hold,  but,  unless  aided  by  the  intervention  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  parochial  system  of  Scotland  could  survive 
but  a  short  time. 

But  if,  by  such  exertions,  the  Parochial  Schools 
were  sustained,  they  now  form,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
a  small  part  of  the  educational  system  of  Scotland. 
The  1049  Parochial  Schools  are  not  one-fourth  part  of 
the  whole  number  of  Scotch  Schools,  which  is  about 
4600 ;  and  though  it  be  true  that  the  education,  social 
position,  and  emoluments  of  the  Parochial  School- 
masters make  their  Schools  superior  to  the  3451  other 
Schools  which  exist,  that  rather  shows  that  the  task  of 
raising  the  Parochial  Schools  to  a  proper  level  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  Little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Scotland  are  edu- 
cated in  any  School,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
existing  Schools  have  no  legal  endowment.  If  we  are 
to  apply  the  same  rule  as  in  England,  at  least  four  shil- 
lings per  scholar  of  additional  income  would  be  re- 
quired for  every  child  now  frequenting  school  in  Scot- 
land, and  twenty  shillings  per  scholar  for  every  child 
who  ought  to  be  at  school,  but  is  not.     This  estimate 
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fluppodes  that  aid  under  the  Minutes  of  1846  would  be 
available,  to  raise  to  an  efficient  state  every  School  sup- 
ported by  the  above  increased  contributions.  The  addi- 
tional annual  outlay,  besides  such  grants,  -would  thus 
be  at  least  160,000/.^ 

To  this  annual  outlay  must  be  added  whatever  sum 
is  required  to  put  the  School-rooms  and  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters  into  a  condition 
befitting  their  education  and  the  objects  of  their  pro- 
fession,  and  to  build  School-rooms  and  dwelling-houses, 
where  they  do  not  exist,  for  the  privately  endowed  and 
the  Assembly  Schools.  The  Adventure  Schools,  amount- 
ing to  1123  in  number,  would  have  to  be  al)Sorbed  into 
more  efficient  Schools,  which  must  therefore  be  enlarged, 
or  new  School-rooms  and  dwelling-houses  would  have 
to  be  erected  for  Masters  connected  with  a  truly  national 
system. 

Now,  though  Scotland  has  given  abundant  proof  of 
the  energy  and  self-devotion  with  which  all  classes 
of  her  people  have  been  inspired  by  the  reformation  of 
religion,  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  so  great  an 
outlay  could  be  undertaken  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
by  voluntary  zeal  alone. 

How  necessary  such  an  outlay  is,  may  be  shown  by 
a  brief  reference  to  the  Keports  of  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spectors, describing  the  state  of  the  several  classes  of 
Schools. 

Even  many  of  the  Parochial  Schools  are  deficient  in 
important  particulars.  The  Masters  have  generally 
received  a  collegiate  education  at  one  or  other  of  the 
Scotch  Universities.^    This  education  has  resembled,  in 

^  The  225,000  scholars  now  supposed  to  be  at  school,  and  to  require  an 
additional  annual  outlay  of  4s,  each,  would  need  45,000/.  If  one-eighth  of 
the  population,  or  358,848  children,  ought  to  be  at  school,  then  133,848 
remain,  wliich,  at  20«.  each  annually,  raise  the  outlay  to  178,848/.  From 
this  sum  18,848/.  is  deducted  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes 
in  burghs. 

3  "  Most  of  the  Parochial  Teachers  have  received  a  University  education^. 
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its  chief  features,  that  of  the  Licentiates  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  though  often  limited  to  fewer  sessions. 
Many  Teachers  are  Licentiates,  and,  I  confess,  I  concur 
with  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  who  regard  this 
arrangement  as  likely  to  cause  the  Master  to  devote 
his  leisure  to  preparation  for  pastoral^  as  distinguished 
from  pedagogical  duties.  The  School  suffers  when 
all  the  aims  of  the  Master's  life  are  not  concentrated 
on  its  interests.  He  ought  to  belong  to  a  profession 
which  contains  within  itself  a  career  and  rewards  for 
earnest  exertion,  sufficient  to  stimulate  and  satisfy  his 
ambition.  For  this  purpose,  the  Burgh,  Grammar, 
High  Schools,  and  Normal  Colleges  should  offer  an 
ascending  scale  of  honour  and  emolument,  leading  to 
the  professoriate  of  the  Universities.  The  Teacher, 
preparing  to  climb  the  several  steps  of  this  career,  would 
not  neglect  his  immediate  duties ;  for  the  surest  road  to 
success  would  consist  in  his  devotion  to  studies,  and  his 
cultivation  of  skill,  increasing  his  power  of  conducting 
an  Elementary  School. 

To  get  rid  of  the  complication  of  the  Licentiateship 
is,  however,  only  an  evil  removed.     The  Candidate 


and  are  in  point  of  attainment  far  superior  to  those  belonging  to  tlie  oiher 
classes.  Of  the  five  Parochial  Teachers  in  the  Presbytery  of  Tongue,  two 
have  gone  through  a  complete  course  of  literary  and  philosophical  study  at  a 
University,  and  have  been  enrolled  as  students  at  the  Divinity  Hall  during 
three  Sessions.  One  has  attended  College  during  three  Sessions ;  one,  two 
Sessions ;  while  the  other,  although  he  had  received  the  whole  of  his  early 
education  at  a  Parochial  School,  had  been  trained  to  his  profession  as  a 
Teacher  at  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School.  Of  the  nine  Parochial  Teachers 
iu  the  Presbytery  of  Tain,  five  have  completed  their  literary  and  philo- 
sophical course  of  University  study,  and  have  been  enrolled  as  students  of 
Divinity;  three  have  just  completed  their  literary  and  philosophical  studies ; 
and  the  remaining  one  has  attended  College  during  three  Sessions.  Of  the 
Teachers  belonging  to  the  other  classes **  (Assembly,  Private,  and  Adven- 
ture Schools),  *^  only  one  had  attended  College,  and  his  attendance  did  not 
extend  beyond  one  Session.  Five  out  of  the  seven  Assembly  Teachers  had 
been  trained  in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School ;  one  had  been  in  attend- 
ance there  upwards  of  two  years,  another  eighteen  months,  another  four 
months,  while  others  had  been  students  in  that  seminary  only  two  months' 
— Mr.  Gibson  on  Tongue  and  Tain.    Minutes,  1842-3,  p.  668. 
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Master,  while  at  College,  should  pass  through  the  train- 
ing of  a  Normal  School,  where  he  should  learn  the 
principles  and  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  which  his 
knowledge  should  be  prepared,  by  a  careful  analysis, 
for  that  form  of  synthetic  instruction  indispensable  to 
the  culture  of  children,  and  especially  of  those  not  pre- 
pared by  home  education.  With  every  University, 
therefore,  should  be  connected  at  least  one  Normal 
College.  Such  institutions  exist,  in  their  first  stage  of 
development,  only  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

The  Scholarship  of  the  Masters  of  Parochial  Schools 
is  generally  much  superior  to  that  of  any  other  class  of 
Teachers.  It  is  owing  to  the  very  meagre  opportunities 
which  Scotch  Schoolmasters  have  had  to  study  method, 
that  their  Schools  are  deficient  in  organisation  and 
method.*  They  are  often  imperfectly  classified,  or  not 
at  all.  Even  the  monitorial  system  has  been  neglected, 
and  the  intellectual  or  explanatory  method,  taught  by 
Mr.  Wood  at  the  Market  Street  School,  partially  intro- 
duced. No  means  existed  for  the  apprenticeship  of 
Pupil  Teachers,  until  this  form  of  organisation  and 
School-keeping  was  introduced  by  the  Minutes  of  1846. 
The  aid  of  those  Minutes  has,  for  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  been  only  partially  sought.  The  School-fittings 
and  apparatus  even  in  the  Parochial  Schools  are  often 
meagre,  and  when   the  furniture  is  substantial,  it  is 


^  **  The  best  of  those  Farocliial  Teachers,  who  had  undergone  no  regular 
course  of  professional  training,  seemed  to  me  inferior  in  most  important 
respects  to  those  of  the  Assembly  Teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  any 
length  of  time  at  the  Normal  Seminary.  In  the  classification  of  their 
scholars,  in  the  general  arrangements  and  organization  of  their  schools,  in 
the  power  of  adapting  their  instructions  to  young  and  untrained  minds,  in 
the  success  with  which  they  conducted  the  analysis  of  the  yarious  lessons, 
and  in  the  felicity  and  fulness  with  which  they  illustrated  them,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  energy  and  spirit  with  which  all  the  school-business  was  gone 
through,  the  superiority  of  these  gentlemen,  eyen  to  the  best  of  the  untrained 
Parochial  Teachers,  was  as  marked  as  their  inferiority  to  them  in  mere 
scholarship  was  mamfest.**  —  Gibson's  Report  on  Tongue  and  Tun,  Minutes, 
1842-3,  p.  669. 
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seldom  arranged^  on  any  intelligent  scheme  of  School 
discipline.  To  these  grievous  defects  must  be  added, 
the  great  impediment  arising  from  the  disrimilarity  of 
the  books  purchased  hj  parents  for  the  use  of  their 
children,  and  the  bad  supply  of  School  materials.  These 
accumulated  disadvantages  have  prevented^  the  adoption 
of  collective  class-instruction,  in  many  Schools  taught 
by  respectable  masters.  The  improvements  in  method 
dependent  on  such  classification  and  collective  instruc- 
tion have  been  shut  out.^  Even  the  Parochial  Schools 
of  Scotland  have,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  languished 
under  these  discouraging  difficulties. 

All  these  features^  are  exaggerated  and  distorted,  as 
we  descend  from  the  Parochial  Schools  to  those  sup- 
ported by  private  subscriptions*,  or  established  by  con- 

*  ^  In  few  things  did  the  ignoruiee  of  the  teacben  of  the  improTemente 
reoentlj  introduced  into  oar  best  Schools,  more  clearly  appear  than  in  the 
bad  arrangement  of  the  forms  and  desks,  the  unskilful  and  disorderly  man- 
ner in  which  the  movements  in  the  various  classes  were  related,  and  the 
want  of  system  in  the  whole  internal  eeonomy  of  the  School."  MinuteSi 
1842,  1843.  p.  671.    Mr.  Gibson, 

s  **  The  want  of  the  necessary  books  and  other  apparatus,  and  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  attendance  of  many  of  the  pupils,  interfere  with,  and  in  very 
many  instances  entirely  break  up,  the  best-ordered  classification."    Ibid. 

^  "  The  limited  appUcatUm  of  the  explanatory  method.** — ^  The  object  cannot 
be  attained  until  a  proper  classification,  and  somewhat  complete  organization, 
of  the  whole  School  discipline  have  been  secured."    Ibid. 

^  **  The  limited  extent  to  which  geography jgrammary  histaryy  menial  arithmetic^ 
fre.^  are  tanght^  and  the  smaU  proportion  of  the  Pupils  learning  these  branches^ 
Ibid.  p.  672.  Mr.  Gibson  illustrates  this  subject  fidly  by  a  tabular  account 
of  the  attainments  of  the  scholars  in  all  the  Schools  inspected  in  Ghiraside, 
Dunse,  and  Lauder.  ^  The  most  cursory  glance  at  this  table  will  show  that 
it  is  in  the  Parochial  Schools  chiefly,  that  the  more  advanced  branches  are 
tauf^hf."    Minutes,  1842, 1843.  p.  679. 

**  In  most  of  the  Schools  there  was  a  very  insufficient  supply  of  School 
apparatus.  In  some,  not  even  a  black  board  was  found."  '*  There  was  not 
always  a  good  supply  of  maps"  (p. 688).  "In  only  two  Schools  did  I  find 
a  pair  of  globes"  (p.  689).  "  I  regretted  the  limited  supply  of  apparatus 
in  almost  all  Schools'*  (p.  689).  Report  by  Mr.  Gisbon,  on  the  Presbyteries 
of  Ghimside,  Dunse,  and  Lauder.    l^Ilnutes,  1842,  1843. 

^  ^  Of  the  twelve  subscription  School-houses,  only  five — those  at  Paxton, 
Allanton,  Sinclair^  Hill,  Bedpath,  and  Renton — at  all  properly  subserve  the 
purposes  of  instruction.  The  defects  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  charac- 
terizing the  Parochial  School-houses  generally  belong  to  these.     The  re* 
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tributions  from  a  central  fund  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands,  or  established  upon  '^  Adventure  "  ^  by  unquali- 
fied  private  teachers. 

mainder  of  the  School-houses  belonging  to  this  class  are  miserable.  In 
addition  to  the  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and  the  wretched 
state  of  repair  in  which  thej  were  found,  the  supply  of  the  most  necessary 
school  furniture,  such  as  forms  and  desks,  was  generally  quite  insufficient, 
and  that  which  was  provided,  ill  fitted  to  promote  the  comfort  or  to  improve 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  pupils.  The  whole  aspect  of  these  Schools  was 
that  of  discomfort  and  destitution.*'     Minutes,  1842,  1843.  p.  688. 

^  **It  is  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  notion  of  the  character  and  condition 
of  most  of  the  adventure  School-houses.  These  Schools  are  generally  taught 
in  apartments  of  a  dwelling-house.  The  dimensions  are  contracted ;  there 
are  no  proper  means  of  ventilation ;  the  floor  is  generally  earthen  and  damp; 
the  walls  are  frequently  unplastered  and  dirty ;  the  forms  and  desks  are  of 
the  poorest  description,  and  frequently  incapable  of  accommodating  all  the 
pupUs.  Little  attention  is  given  to  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  apart* 
ment ;  the  furniture  is  seldom  tastefully  and  conveniently  arranged.  The 
whole  appearance  indeed  of  the  interior  of  these  Schools  serves  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  ^ost  unfavourable  views,  in  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the 
teachers  to  be  entrusted  with  interests  so  important  as  the  instruction  and 
training  of  children.'*    Ibid.  p.  689. 

**  Almost  all  the  private  Schools  in  which  the  fees  are  at  the  rate  of  2s. 
or  3«.  per  quarter,  are  almost  utterly  valueless.  Twenty-five  of  these 
Schools  were  visited ;  the  whole,  number  of  pupils  was  1580,  giving  an 
average  of  upwards  of  60  as  the  attendance  at  each  School.  The  yearly  in- 
come of  the  teachers,  after  deducting  what  they  had  to  pay  for  the  rent  of 
the  School-rooms,  &c.,  does  not  exceed  30/.  These  Schools  are  generally 
held  in  small  ill-ventilated  apartments,  unfurnished  with  the  necessary 
apparatus.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  nothing  but  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ;  and  these  are  most  imperfectly  taught.  Neither  the  gene* 
ral  character,  nor  the  training  and  attainments  of  the  teachers,  fit  them  for 
the  discharge  of  such  important  duties.  None  of  the  recent  improvements  in 
method  or  organization  were  practised  or  known;  and,  except  in  one  case,  no 
endeavour  waa  made  to  combine  moral  and  religious  training  with  intellec- 
tual instruction.  Indeed,  in  none  of  them  was  the  importance  perceived  of 
exercising  the  facultiesi  of  refining  the  tastes,  of  elevating  the  desires,  of 
Mgidating  the  conduct,  or  of  moulding  the  diaracters  of  the  pupils.  The 
fees  were  generally  piud  weekly.  This  arrangement  has  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  improvident  habits,  by  the  ignorance  or  the  indifference, 
by  the  dissoluteness  or  the  poverty  of  the  parentt."  Minutes,  voL  ii.  1844. 
Mr.  Gibson's  Beporton  Deficiencies  in  the  Means  of  Elementary  Education 
in  Scotland,  p.  321. 

'*  The  causes  of  their  inferiority  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The  average  in- 
come of  the  teachers  does  not  exceed  I6s*  per  week ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  with  such  remuneration,  their  attainments  should  generally  be  very 
limited.  Their  skill  in  conducting  the  processes  of  instruction  it  is  impos- 
sible to  under-rate ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  received  no  profes- 
sional training.    While  the  teacher  of  the  subscription  School  is  stimulated 
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Rather  than  encumber  the  text  with  the  abundant 
evidence,  furnished  by  the  reports<of  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spectors, of  the  grievous  imperfections  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Scotland,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  notes  containing  extracts  from  those  docu- 
ments. 


Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  appro- 
priate remedies,  it  is  desirable  to  recapitulate  some  of 
the  features  of  the  legal  provision  for  Education  in 
Scotland. 

The  Parochial  System  of  Scotland  was  originally  de- 
fective in  the  absence  of  any  power  of  expansion  to 
comprehend  the  increase  of  the  population ;  its  altered 
distribution  to  mines,  manufactories,  ports,,  and  fishing 
villages;  and  its  growth  in  wealth  and  enei^. 

About  3500  other  Schools  have  consequently  been 
established,  so  that  the  Parochial  are  now  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  Schools  in  Scotland. 

About  2500  of  the  new  Schools  are  not  connected 
with  the  Established  Church. 

But,  out  of  4500  Schools,  more  than  2700  are  con- 
nected with  the  Religious  Communions ;  and  the  rest 
are  chiefly  "Adventure  Schools,"  of  low  income  and 
worse  character. 

The  Universities  have  aflbrded  the  chief  means  of 
instruction  for  Parochial  Teachers,  but  no  Normal 
College  or  Model  School  has,  until  recently,  been  con- 
to  exertion  hj  the  comparatiye  publicitj  of  his  labours,  and  is  directed  and 
encouraged  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  the  visits  of  the  memliers  of  the 
School  Committee,  and  hj  the  consciousness  that  upon  their  favourable  judg- 
ment of  his  merits  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  both  his  professional  charac- 
ter and  his  personal  comfort;  the  private  or  adventure  teacher  prosecutes  his 
labours  wiUiout  either  direction  or  encouragement,  and  is  incited  to  dili- 
gence and  activity  only  by  a  sense  of  duty,  or  by  a  desire  of  gain.**  Mr. 
6ibson*s  Report  on  Deficiencies  in  the  Means  of  Elementary  Education  in 
Scotknd,  p.  322. 
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nected  with  any  of  them.  There  has,  accordingly,  been 
no  Public  Board  of^  Examiners,  no  Diploma,  nor  any 
fixed  standard  of  qualifications  for  Schoolmasters.  The 
Heritors  might  tamper  with  this,  according  to  their 
interests;  or  the  Presbyteries  reduce  it  by  laxity. 
Moreover,  they  have  no  power  to  examine  the  can- 
didate as  to  his  aptitude  to  teach. 
.  The.  struggle  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  has  practically  made  the  Schoolmaster  inde- 
pendent. The  examination  of  the  School  by  the  Pres- 
byteries is  only  periodical.  The  parents  alone  have  the 
chief  power  of  influencing  the  conduct  of  the  Master, 
because  the  amount  of  fees  is  determined  by  their 
confidence. 

When  once  appointed,  he  is  practically  irremovable. 
Neither  neglect,  cruelty,  immorality,  incompetency, 
physical  infirmity,  nor  incapacity  from  age,  have  been 
found  sufficient  for  his  displacement ;  because  the  Civil 
Courts  scrutinize,  with  the  microscopic  power  of  jealousy, 
the  forms  of  procedure,  and  quash  the  acts  of  Presby- 
teries whenever  those  forms  are  irregular. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  superannuation  of 
Teachers  disabled  by  age  or  physical  infirmity,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  period  of  service.  Consequently, 
if  the  power  to  remove  them  existed,  it  would  often  not 
be  exercised. 

The  stipends  of  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters  have  not 
increased  proportionately  with  the  income  of  the  Clergy 
and  other  classes  of  society.  The  provision  for  "^ede" 
Schools,  originally  intended  for  the  Highlands  and 
Islands,  is  grossly  defective,  even  for  them ;  and  is  al- 
most useless  in  the  Lowlands.  The  legal  requirements 
for  the  Master's  dwelling  are  barbarously  inadequate. 
The  settlement  of  the  School-fees  by  a  cumulative  scale, 
is  not  only  very  injurious  by  limiting  the  number  of 
subjects  taught,  but  also  places  the  duties  and  interests 
of  the  Master  in  opposition.    The  provision  of  the  School- 
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books  by  the  parents  is  an  antiquated  arrangement, 
destructire  to  the  organization  of  Schools. 

The  School  buildings  are  consequently  often  defective. 
The  organization  of  the  Schools  is  generally  imperfect. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are  injuriously  limited.  The 
exertions,  even  of  earnest  Masters,  are  often  defeated  by 
these  obstacles ;  but  many  are  discouraged,  and  become 
inert.  Many  of  the  Parochial  Schools  are  therefore  in- 
efficient, though  others  are  admirably  conducted. 

The  defects  to  which  even  the  Parochial  Schools  are 
liable  characterize,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  Adventure 
and  other  humbler  classes  of  Schools. 

One-third  of  the  children  of  Scotland,  who  ought  to 
be  at  School,  are  probably  without  any  Education;  and 
one-half  of  those  at  School  are  receiving  a  meagre  un- 
skilful instruction. 

The  Parish  Schools  of  Scotland  will,  in  1853,  undergo 
a  severe  trial,  by  the  reduction  of  the  Salaries  of  the 
Parochial  Schoolmasters  from  a  maximum  of  34/.  to  25/. 
per  annum,  and  from  a  minimum  of  25/.  to  19/. 

The  Minutes  of  1846  might,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Heritors  and  by  a  general  subscription,  enable  such 
Schoolmasters  as  meanwhile  secured  Certificates  of  Merit, 
to  obtain  even  an  increase  of  stipend.  But  the  whole 
Parochial  System  of  Education  requires  revision.  The 
powers  of  the  Presbyteries  are  inoperative.  The  Heritors 
and  Presbyteries  are  incompetent  to  settle  a  standard  of 
qualification  for  Schoolmasters.  The  religious  tests  im* 
posed  by  law  are  now  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  more 
than  one-third  of  the  population  of  Scotland. 

The  Parochial  Schools  have  been  practically  tolerant 
of  diversities  of  religious  belief. 

The  Presbyterian  Communions  of  Scotland  comprise 
all  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  church-going  population. 
These  Communions  agree  in  accepting  the  Shorter  Cate* 
chism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  as  a  formulary  of 
doctrine.  This  Catechism  is  also  acceptable  to  the 
Congregational  Dissenters. 
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The  tolerant  character  of  the  Scotch  Parochial  School, 
and  the  agreement  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Scottish 
people  in  a  formulary  of  doctrine,  are  facts  exceedingly 
favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  Common  School  in 
Scotland. 

The  origin  of  all  except  the  "  Adventure  Schools" 
in  the  zeal  of  Religious  Communions  or  of  private 
proprietors,  and  the  great  extent  to  which  Schools  are 
connected  with  the  several  Churches,  show  that  educa- 
tion in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  is]  inseparable  from  the 
government  of  the  Religious  Communions. 


There  is  also  a  general  desire  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Common  School.  This  has  chiefly  manifested  itself  in 
two  forms.  The  first  of  these  is  an  expression  of  that 
«eal  for  civil  liberty  which  regards  the  imposition  by 
law  of  any  religious  test  on  the  Schoolmaster,  as  an  en- 
croachment by  ecclesiastical  corporations  on  personal 
and  municipal  freedom.     Its  supporters  ^  demand  that 

'  Resolutions  agreed  to  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Greorge  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesdaj, 
9th  April,  1850.    Adam  Black,  Esq.,  late  Lord  Provost,  in  the  chair. 

That  this  meeting  adopt  the  following  declaration  of  principles  as  the  beat 
basis  for  practical  legislation  on  the  subject  of  National  Education  in  Scot- 
land:— 

**  The  subscribers  of  this  document,  beliering  that  the  state  of  Scotland 
and  the  general  feeling  of  its  inhabitants  justify  and  demand  the  legislative 
establishment  of  a  oomprehensiye  plan  of  National  Education,  have  deter- 
mined Uiat  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  unite  the  fnends  of  this  great  cause  on 
principles  at  once  so  general  and  so  definite  as  to  form  a  basis  for  practical 
legislation;  and  with  this  view^  the^  adopt  the  following  resolutions,  and 
recommend  them-  to  the  consideration  of  the  country :  — 

^  1.  That  while  it  might  be  difficult  to  describe,  with  a  near  approach  to 
statistical  precision,  the  exact  condition  of  Scotland  at  this  moment  in  re- 
gard to  education,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  people  we  have  greatlj 
sunk  from  our  former  elevated  position  among  educated  nations,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  youth  are  left  without  education,  to  grow  up  in  an 
ignorance  miserable  to  themselves  and  dangerous  to  society ;  that  this  state 
of  matters  is  the  more  melancholy,  as  this  educational  destitution  is  found 
chiefly  among  the  masses  of  our  crowded  cities,  in  our  manufacturing  and 
mining  districts,  and  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  where  the 
people  are  not  likely  spontaneously  to  provide  instruction  for  themselves ; 
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^^  teachers  appointed  under  this  system  should  not  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  subscribe  any  test*"     They  declare, 

that  the  quality  of  education,  even  where  it  does  exists  is  often  as  defective 
as  its  quantitj ;  and  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  requiring  an  immediate 
remedy. 

^  2.  That  the  subscribers  hold  it  to  be  of  vital  and  primary  importance 
that  sound  religious  instruction  be  communicated  to  all  the  youth  of  the 
land  by  teachers  duly  qualiBed ;  and  they  express  this  conviction  in  the  full 
belief  that  there  will  never  be  any  enlargement  of  education  in  Scotland  on 
a  popular  and  national  basis  which  will  not  carry  with  it  an  extended  dis- 
tribution of  religious  instruction ;  while,  from  the  strong  religious  views 
entertained  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  interest 
which  they  take  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  subscribers  can  see  in  the 
increase  of  knowl^e  only  an  enlargement  of  the  desire  and  of  the  capacity 
to  communicate  a  full  religious  education  to  the  generation  whose  parents 
have  participated  in  this  advantage. 

^  3.  That  the  Parish  Schools  of  Scotland  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  the  country,  and  are  defective  and  objectionable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  smallness  of  the  class  invested  with  the  patronage,  the  limited 
portion  •f  the  community  from  which  the  teachers  are  selected,  the  general 
inadequacy  of  their  remuneration,  and  the  system  of  management  applicable 
to  the  Schools,  inferring  as  it  does  the  exclusive  control  of  Church  Courts; 
that  a  general  system  of  national  education,  on  a  sound  and  popular  basis, 
and  capable  of  communicating  instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  conununity, 
is  urgently  called  for ;  and  that  jMrovision  should  be  made  to  include  in  any 
such  scheme,  not  only  all  the  Parish  Schools,  but  also  all  existing  Schools^ 
wherever  they  are  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  population,  whose  sup- 
porters may  be  desirous  to  avul  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

^  4.  That  the  teachers  appointed  under  the  system  contemplated  by  the 
subscribers,  should  not  be  required  by  law  to  subscribe  any  rdigions  test ; 
that  Normal  Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be  established ;  that, 
under  a  general  arrangement  for  the  examination  of  the  qualifications  of 
schoolmasters,  the  possession  of  a  licence  or  certificate  of  qualification  should 
be  necessary  to  entitle  a  teacher  to  become  a  candidate  for  any  School  under 
the  nationid  system ;  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  adequate 
remuneration  of  all  teachers  who  may  be  so  appointed. 

*^  5.  That  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  communicating  religions  instruc- 
tion to  children  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  subscribers,  been  committed  by 
God  to  their  parents,  and  through  them  to  such  teachers  as  they  may  choose 
to  entrust  with  ihat  duty ;  that  in  the  numerous  Schools  throughout  Scot- 
land whidi  have  been  founded  and  supported  by  private  contribution,  the 
religious  element  has  always  held  a  prominent  place ;  and  that,  wefe  the 
power  of  selecting  the  masters,  fixing  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  manag- 
ing the  Schools,  at  present  vested  by  law  in  the  Heritors  of  Scotland  and 
the  Presbyteries  of  the  Established  Church,  to  be  transferred  to  the  heads  of 
families  under  i\  national  system  of  education,  the  subscribers  would  regard 
such  an  arrangement  as  afibrding,  not  only  a  basis  of  union  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,,  but  a  far  better  security  than  any  that 
at  present  exists,  both  for  a  good  secular  and  a  good  Christian  education. 

**  6.  That  in  regard  to  a  legislative  measure,  the  subscribers  are  of  opinion. 
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"that  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  communicating 
Religious  Instruction  to  children  have  been  committed 
by  God  to  their  parents,  and  through  them  to  such 
teachers  as  they  may  choose  to  entrust  with  that  duty ; 
that   in  the  numerous   Schools   throughout   Scotland, 

with  the  late  Limented  Dr.  Chalmers,  that '  there  is  no  other  method  of  extri- 
cation* from  the  difficulties  with  which  the  question  of  education  in  con- 
nection with  religion  is  encompassed  in  this  country,  than  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  him  as  the  only  practicable  one,  —  namely,  *  That  in  any  public 
measure  for  helping  on  the  education  of  the  people,  Government  [should] 
abstain  from  introducing  the  element  of  religion  at  all  into  their  part  of  the 
scheme,  and  this,  not  because  they  held  the  matter  to  be  insignificant  —  the 
contrary  might  be  strongly  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  their  act,  —  but  on 
the  ground  that,  in  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Christian  world,  they 
would  take  no  cognisance  of,  just  because  they  would  attempt  no  control 
over,  the  religion  of  applicants  for  aid  —  leaving  this  matter  entire  to  the 
parties  who  had  to  do  with  the  erection  and  management  of  the  Schools 
which  they  had  been  called  upon  to  assist.  A  grant  by  the  State  upon  this 
^  footing  might  be  regarded  as  being  appropriately  and  exclusively  the  ex- 
pression of  their  value  for  a  good  secular  education.* 

^  7.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
generally,  in  a  national  system  of  education,  as  well  as  to  secure  its  effi- 
ciency the  following  should  be  its  main  features :  —  1st,  That  Local  Boards 
should  be  established,  the  members  to  be  appointed  by  popular  election,  on 
the  principle  of  giving  the  franchise  to  all  male  'heads  of  families  being 
householders ;  and  with  these  boards  should  lie  the  selection  ,of  masters,  the 
general  management  of  the  Schools,  and  the  right,  without  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  master,  to  direct  the  branches  of  Education  to  be  taught. 
2nd,  That  there  should  be  a  general  superintending  authority,  so  constituted 
as  to  secure  the  public  confidence,  and  to  be  responsible  to  the  country 
through  Parliament,  which,  without  superseding  the  Local  Boards,  should 
see  that  their  duties  are  not  neglected — prevent  abuses  from  being  perpe- 
trated through  carelessness  or  design  —  check  extravagant  expenditure — 
protect  the  interests  of  all  parties — collect  and  preserve  the  general  statis- 
tics of  Education — and  diffuse  throughout  the  country,  by  communication 
with  the  Local  Boards,  such  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Education,  and 
such  enlightened  views,  as  their  authoritative  position,  and  their  command 
of  aid  from  the  highest  intellects  in  the  country,  may  enable  them  to  com- 
municate.** 

**  Were  such  a  system  adopted,  the  subscribers  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  either  for  the  Legislature  or  any  central  au- 
thority, to  dictate  or  control  the  education  to  be  introduced  in  the  National 
Schools,  or  to  prescribe  any  object  to  be  taught  or  book  to  be  used ;  and 
should  a  measure  founded  on  these  suggestions  become  law,  not  only  would 
the  subscribers  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  but  they  confidently  believe  the 
ministers  and  religious  communities  in  the  various  localities  would  see  it  to 
be  theirs,  to  tise  all  their  influence  in  promoting  such  arrangements  as,  in 
the  working  of  the  plan,  would  effectually  secure  a  sound  religious  educa- 
tion to  the  children  attending  the  Schools.** 
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which  have  been  founded  and  supported  by  private 
contribution,  the  Religious  Element  has  always  held  a 
prominent  place ;  and  that  were  the  power  of  selecting 
the  Masters,  fixing  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and 
managing  the  Schools,  at  present  vested  by  law  in  the 
Heritors  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  to  be  transferred  to  the  Heads  of  families 
under  a  National  System  of  Education,  they  would  re- 
gard such  an  arrangement  as  affording,  not  only  a  basis 
of  union  for  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
a  far  better  security  than  any  that  at  present  exists, 
both  for  a  good  secular  and  a  good  Christian  Educa- 
tion/' 

It  was  on  the  principle  embodied  in  the  Resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  in  1850,  and  from 
which  the  preceding  paragraph  has  been  extracted,  that 
Lord  Melgund's  "  Bill  to  reform  and  extend  the  School 
Establishment  of  Scotland "  was  founded.*'  I  have  not 
space  to  analyze  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  which  dif- 
fered from  those  proposed  at  this  Meeting ;  and  as  the 
question  to  be  decided  is  much  less  one  of  details  than 
of  principles,  this  omission  is  the  less  important. 

The  second  mode  in  which  the  establishment  of  a 
Common  School  has  been  proposed  in  Scotland,  is  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  and  the  omission  of  every  other  test  than 
the  teaching  of  Religion  in  accordance  with  this  for- 
mulary. 

Its  promoters  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  scheme 
by  the  following  considerations :  — 

' "  We  recognise  the  present  School  establishment  as 
a  great  fact,  and  make  it  the  centre  of  our  whole  scheme. 
We  wish,  accordingly,  to  interfere  as  little  as  we  can 
with  the  practical  working  of  that  School  establishment, 
and  we  propose  no  deviation  whatever  from  the  method 

*  ^  FropoMl  for  a  System  of  National  Education  in  Scotland.*^  Signed, 
W.  Cmnningham,  Robt.  S.  Candlish,  A.  £.  Monteitb,  Alex.  Wood.  January, 
1851. 
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of  giving  instruction  hitherto  in  use.  Then  again,  we 
regard  Scotland  as  still  essentially  a  Presbyterian  coun- 
try, and  fully  entitled  to  be  treated  as  such ;  and 
therefore  we  would  have  thc;  different  Presbyterian 
bodies  still  interested  in  the  oversight  of  Schools,  but 
without  excluding  any  class  of  the  community,  of  any 
denomination,  from  the  benefit  of  whatever  branches  of 
learning  they  may  choose  at  their  own  discretion  to 
apply  for.  Further,  we  proceed  upon  what  is  also  a 
great  fact  in  Scotland ;  namely,  the  entire  unanimity  with 
which  in  all  elementary  Schools  —  (subject  to  very  few 
exceptions  indeed) — Religious  Instruction  is  conducted. 
The  Scriptures  are  universally  read ;  and  the  same 
Catechism, —  one  which  touches  upon  none  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Church  government  which  divide  parties  in 
Scotland,  but  only  treats  of  matters  of  doctrine  and 
duty  upon  which  all  agree,  —  is  also  universally  used. 
And  finally,  we  take  into  account  the  actual  existence 
of  a  large  number  of  excellent  Schools  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  present  School  establishment,  which  it  is  most  de- 
sirable to  embrace  in  any  comprehensive  measure,  and 
which  there  would  be  little  or  no  hope  of  embracing, 
without  some  such  security  for  the  religious  element  a9 
our  plan  indicates." 

The  chief  features  of  the  measure  proposed  to  b^ 
founded  on  this  basis  were,  that  the  Schoolmaster's 
literary  and  pedagogical  qualifications  should  be  re- 
gulated and  ascertained,  as  at  present,  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education.  That  the  reading  and  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  authorised  version,  and  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
should  form  part  of  the  instruction  to  be  required  by 
law.  Dr.  Candlish  thus  ^  briefly  sums  up  the  rest  of  itai 
distinguishing  characteristics :  —  "  I  take  up  the  candi- 
dates  as  trained  and  licensed  and  declared  eligible.  And 

'  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  od  the  Reform  and  Extension  of 
the  Parish   School  System  of  Scotland.     By  Robert  S..  Candlish,  D.D 
1350.    p.  8. 

c  c  4 
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I  would  have  it  provided  by  Statute ;  first,  that  they 
profess  their  own  personal  Christianity  according  to  the 
Presbyterian  Standards ;  secondly,  that  they  be  chosen 
by  the  Householders  and  Heads  of  families  in  the 
district ;  thirdly,  that  their  Schools  be  open  to  the 
periodical  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches,  as  well  as  of  the  authorised  Inspectors ;  and 
fourthly,  that  they  themselves  be  amenable,  upon  any 
complaint  brought  against  them,  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  law.  (p.  11.)  That  the  Schools  are  to  be  open  to  all 
learners,  without  the  imposition  of  any  Creed  or  Cate- 
chism from  which  their  parents  or  guardians  would 
have  them  excused.  Rather  than  let  the  non-Presby- 
terian portion  of  the  people  stand  in  the  way  of  such 
a  National  Scheme,  I  would  have  a  supplementary 
provision  made  for  them,  in  so  far  as  they  cannot  or  will 
not  fall  in  with  the  general  one." 

The  first  of  these  two  plans  might  recognise  the 
legality  and  propriety  of  giving  Religious  Instruction 
in  the  School,  by  such  a  preamble  as  was  suggested  by 
Dr.  Chalmers.  It  might  even,  by  implication,  provide 
further  for  such  recognition,  if  it  contained  arrange- 
ments securing  to  the  parent  or  guardian  the  power  to 
withdraw  his  child  or  ward  from  any  matter  of  instruc- 
tion, to  which  he  might  on  religious  grounds  object. 
Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  either  the  Heads  of  families, 
or  the  Heritors  and  electors  to  whom  the  government 
of  the  School  and  the  Election  of  the  Master  were  con- 
fided by  Lord  Melgund's  Bill,  would,  in  Scotland,  be 
likely  either  to  exclude  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  the 
Shorter  Catechism  from  the  School,  or  to  place  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  instruction  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches. 

But  the  freedom  from  any  test  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Master,  and  complete  religious  freedom  in  the 
management  of  the  School,  are  nevertheless  purchased 
by  a  needless  strain  on  the  apprehensions  of  the  Reli* 
gious  Communions.     The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  con- 
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nectioD  with  which  are  1872  Schools,  and  the  other 
Religious  Communions,  who  have  815  Schools,  are  called 
upon,  not  only  to  relinquish  the  government  of  these 
institutions,  but  to  hand  them  over  to  Parish  Com- 
mittees of  a  purely  civil  constitution,  and  that  without 
security  in  any  form  whatever  that  they  would  continue 
to  be  Schools  in  which  religion  could  be  taught.  Such 
a  measure  would,  on  this  account,  encounter  the  un- 
compromising resistance  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  those 
Religious  Communions  which  now  have  charge  of  2687 
Schools  in  Scotland. 

The  second  scheme  is  one  form  of  the  expression  of 
a  desire  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Presbyterian 
Communions  in  common  Parochial  Schools,  making 
separate  provision  for  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches.  Its  authors  had  not  conceived  that  such 
Common  Parochial  Schools  could  be  established  on  any 
other  basis  than  the  legal  enforcement  of  instruction 
from  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines. 
They  had  not  perceived  how  such  instruction  could  be 
secured,  without  any  statutory  obligation  as  to  the  use 
of  a  religious  formulary,  by  arrangements  for  the  due 
representation  of  the  Religious  Communions  in  the 
School  Commitee  to  be  elected  by  the  Ratepayers.  The 
authors  of  this  second  scheme  would  be  foremost  to 
acknowledge  that  such  a  managing  body  affords  a  much 
more  complete  security  for  the  character  of  the  religious 
instruction,  than  any  enactment  as  to. the  use  of  a 
Catechism.  It  was  only,  therefore,  in  despair  of  the 
possibility  of  devising,  or  enacting,  a  scheme  which 
should  combine  the  representatives  of  the  principal 
Protestant  Communions  in  the  government  of  a  Com- 
mon Parochial  School,  that  they  encountered  the  grave 
risks  attendant  on  the  expedients  adopted  by  them,  to 
escape  the  obvious  and  fatal  incongruity  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  School  for  religious  instruction,  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  purely  civil  qualifications  elected  by  the 
Ratepayers  or  Heads   of  Families.     The  concessions 
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which  its  promoters  were  willing  to  make  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Common  Parochial  School  are,  by  their 
magnitude,  measures  of  the  strength  of  that  patriotic 
feeling  which  was  their  source.  My  respect  for  this 
sentiment  must  not  however  restrain  me  from  exposing 
the  dangers  of  the  plan. 

This  second  scheme  is  liable  to  very  formidable  ob« 
jections.  It  provides  for  religious  instruction,  but  it 
sweeps  away  every  vestige  of  religious  government. 
The  Householders  and  the  Heads  of  families  are  to  elect 
the  Master,  but  the  School  is  to  be  under  the  inspection 
of  the  civil  government  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  law,  without  any  local  managing  body.  The 
practical  evil  of  this  plan  is,  that  the  Schoolmaster 
would  be  either  independent,  or  only  to  be  controlled 
by  the  censures  or  punishments  of  a  civil  court,  or  by 
deprivation.  But  is  the  civil  court  to  be  erected  into 
a  court  of  conscience,  and  to  determine  whether  the 
Master  has  taught  sound  doctrine  or  not  ?  or  is  this  in- 
quisitorial power  to  be  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  ? 
If  by  neither  of  them,  then  is  the  Master  to  be  at 
liberty  to  sap  the  faith  of  a  parish  without  hindrance  ? 

But  while  the  scheme  enlarges  the  basis  of  the  Pa- 
rochial System  so  as  to  embrace,  in  point  of  doctrine, 
the  whole  of  the  Presbyterian  and  non-Episcopal  Com* 
munions  of  Scotland,  it  overlooks  the  scruples  of  those 
who  object  to  the  imposition  by  law  of  any  form  of 
religious  teaching.  Dr.  Candlish^  ^^  admits  and  laments 
the  difficulty."  The  religious  government  of  the  School 
is  at  an  end.  Its  connection  with  the  Religious  Com- 
munion  is  dissolved.  It  is  controlled  only  by  the 
Sheriff's  Court,  upon  complaints  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Master ;  but  there  is  no  safeguard  for  the  purity  of 
his  religious  teaching.  Yet  these  painful  sacrifices 
would  purchase  little  support.  This  plan  would  be 
opposed  by  the  Established  Church ;  by  all  who  object 

^  Letter  to  Lor4  Luudowne,  p.  11. 
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to  tests  as  obnoxious  to  civil  freedom;  by  those  who 
resist  the  interference  of  the  law  with  religion;  and 
by  the  non-Presbyterian  Communions. 

The  necessity  for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature 
is,  however,  urgent.  The  Parochial  System  will  receive  a 
severe  shock  in  1853,  by  the  loss  of  at  least  one*fourth  of 
its  legal  endowment.  The  Established  Church  has  also 
823  non-Parochial  Schools  in  connection  with  it,  all  of 
which  are  in  need  of  public  aid  to  enable  them  to  con* 
tend  with  rivals,  but  especially  to  fulfil  the  great  ends 
of  Education,  The  Free  Church,  in  1849,  declared  \ 
the  difficulty  which  it  encountered  in  raising  the  funds 
for  its  Education  Scheme,  and  its  central  Committees 
would  rejoice  to  augment  the  Ministers'  Sustentation 
Fund  by  two-thirds  of  that  of  Education.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  great  majority  of  the  "  Adventure  Schools" 
is  an  opprobrium  to  civilization.  One-third  of  the  chil- 
dren who  ought  to  be  at  School  in  Scotland,  receive  no 
public  instruction ;  and  one  half  of  the  remainder  are  so 
taught  by  incompetent  Masters,  that  their  Education  is 
almost  fruitless.  The  ordinary  provision  for  Education 
in  Scotland  requires  an  augmentation  of  160,0002.  per 
annum,  besides  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  grants 
under  the  Minutes  of  1846,  which  would  amount,  if 
universally  applied,  to  at  least  as  large  a  sum. 

Moreover,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Parochial 
System  has  been  wrenched  from  its  original  close 
connection  with  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  juris^ 
diction  of  the  Presbyteries,  in  determining  the  qualifi- 
rations  of  the  Master,  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
Heritors,  who  primarily  determine  the  limits  of  the 
examination.  The  power  formerly  possessed  to  dismiss 
the  Master,  for  incompetency  or  misconduct,  has  been 
practically  rendered  inoperative  by  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. The  annual  visitation  of  the  Presbyteries  gives 
far  less  influence,  than  that  wielded  by  the  Heads  of 

>  Vide  ajUe^  p.  363. 
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{amilies,  who  pay  the  School  fees.  The  Master  is  dis- 
posed to  submit  rather  to  the  Heritors,  who  nominate 
him,  determine  the  standard  of  his  qualifications, 
award  and  pay  his  stipend,  and  settle  the  scale  of 
School  fees,  or  to  the  parents  who  pay  them,  than  to 
the  Presbyteries,  who  possess  only  the  shadow  of  their 
former  ghostly  power,  exorcised  by  the  rude  interference 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  What  privilege,  then,  has  the 
Church  to  defend  ?  A  prestige  without  substantial 
advantage  is  an  incumbrance  of  responsibility,  without 
the  means  of  supporting  it.  Thus,  the  Church  is  held 
in  public  opinion  responsible  for  all  the  insufficiency 
and  evils  of  the  Parochial  School  System,  without  any 
legal  power  to  supply  what  is  wanting,  or  to  correct 
what  is  amiss. 

But  if  the  Established  Church  has  only  visionary 
advantages  to  defend,  the  power  of  the  Heritors  is 
antiquated,  and  in  1853  will  be  reduced,  though  only 
to  incumber  them  with  new  responsibilities.  The 
Heritors  fix  the  stipend,  but  when  once  settled  they 
have  no  power  to  reduce  it.  The  salary  is  attached  to 
the  office  and  not  to  the  officer,  and  cannot  be  dimi- 
nished.  They  arrange  a  scale  of  School  fees,  which  is, 
however,  determined  by  the  more  potent  influence  of 

'custom.  They  determine  the  subjects  and  limits  in 
which  the  Master  is  to  be  examined,  and  they  present 
him  to  the  Presbytery  to  undergo  his  trials.  They 
have  no  power  to  govern  the '  School  in  any  of  its 
details ;  such  as  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  School 
hours,  the  vacations,  the  discipline.  All  these  are 
nominally  under  the  control  of  the   Presbyteries;  of 

>  whom,  however,  the  master  is  independent  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  heritors  are 
therefore  not  managers  of  the  School  in  any  sense ;  for 
they  neither  appoint  the  Master,  nor  can  they  dismiss 
him.  They  cannot  reduce  his  salary,  nor  interfere  with 
his  School-keeping.  Even  his  stipend  is  beyond  their 
control.      The  Heritors  are  the  country  gentlemen  of 
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Scotland,  who  ought,  under  a  well-regulated  system,  to 
exert  a  large  practical  influence.  Their  present  anoma- 
lous position  might  be  exchanged  for  one  of  substantial 
authority. 

The  preceding  observations  have  been  directed  to  the 
state  of  Education  in  the  rural  districts,  where  alone  the 
Parochial  System  exists.  In  the  towns,  the  Kirk  Sessions, 
whose  collections  are  sometimes  aided  by  mortifications, 
have  to  struggle  with  the  ill-supplied  wants  of  a  demo- 
ralised population.  The  accounts  given  to  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Guthrie^  on  the  condition  of  the  destitute  and 
criminal  youth  of  the  great  cities  of  Scotland,  and  the 
facts  disclosed  in  the  works  enumerated  below  ^,  prove 
how  hopeless  this  struggle  must  be,  if  unaided  by  the 
Legislature.  The  legal  endowment  for  the  Education  of 
the  poor  in  Scotland,  does  not  extend  to  the  burghal 
towns;  and  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  any  separate  provi- 
sion would  be  made  from  local  taxation  for  the  Sessional 
and  other  Schools  in  towns,  without  a  complete  revision 
of  the  entire  Parochial  System.  Are  then  the  great 
cities  to  continue  to  be  Augean  receptacles  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  Scotland  ?  and  shall  no  power  sufficient  for  their 
purification  be  put  forth,  because  the  Heritors  and  the 
Church  imagine  that  some  visionary  authority  over  the 
Parochial  Schools  would  be  disturbed  ?  Will  the  Church 
prove  herself  worthy  of  her  high  mission,  by  determining 
that  the  work  of  Christian  civilization  shall  be  done  by 
all  the  powers  of  society  ? 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  a  legal  provision  for 
public  Education,  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  of 

^  Evidence  of  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Cbairman  of  tbe  Prison  Board  of 
Aberdeenshire.  Report  of  House  of  Com.  on  Criminal  and  Destitute 
Juveniles,  p.  287. 

*  The  Schoolmaster  in  the  Wynds :  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D. 
Thoughts  on  the  Educational  Question  :  By  Hugh  Miller.  National  Educa- 
tion for  Scotland  practically  considered  :  By  James  Begg,  D.D. 
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Scotland,  might  be  made,  consistently  with  an  equality 
of  civil  rights  and  with  the  government  of  the  School 
by  the  Religious  Communions.  The  first  is  by  esta- 
blishing a  Common  School  for  all  but  the  non-Presby- 
terian Communions,  and  separate  Schools  for  them. 
The  second  is  by  supporting  the  separate  Schools  of 
every  Religious  Communion  in  Scotland. 

The  reasons  for  prefemng  a  Common  School  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland  are  obvious,  but 
they  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  The  Parochial  System 
was  originally  intended  to  embrace  all  classes,  and  has 
always  been  conducted  in  so  tolerant  a  spirit  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Education  of  all,  without  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  parent  or  child.  The  same  spirit 
of  wise  and  liberal  tolerance  has  characterised  the  rest 
of  the  Scottish  Schools.  Though  connected  with  sepa- 
rate Communions,  they  disclaim  a  proselytising  tendency, 
and  they  provide  for  a  strict  regard  to  the  religious  con- 
victions of  parents,  in  controlling  the  instruction  of  their 
children.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
concur  in  their  adoption  of  one  formulary  of  doctrine. 
The  minority  which  rejects  this  formulary  is  smaU,  and  is 
chiefly  collected  in  the  great  cities  of  the  south  and  west. 

But,  if  the  almost  universal  Presb3rterianism  of  Soot- 
land  renders  a  Common  School  nearly  a  necessity,  it  pro- 
vides likewise  for  the  form  of  its  government.  I  believe 
that  Scotland  would  firmly,  if  not  sternly,  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  divorce  the  School  from  religion.  To  entrust 
the  School  by  Law  to  civil  control,  with  a  mere  declara- 
tion in  a  preamble  as  to  religion,  or  by  some  clause,  se- 
curing the  rights  of  conscience  from  invasion,  to  leave 
it  to  be  inferred  that  religion  is  not  by  law  excluded,  is 
an  arrangement  which  would  not  satisfy  that  earnest 
people.  They  will  require  a  positive  security,  that  the 
youth  of  their  country  shall  continue  to  be  "  religiously 
brought  up."^ 

^  Lord  John  Russell*^  Letter  to  Lord  L&nsdoirne,  in  1839. 
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Now,  this  security  may  be  more  effectually  provided 
by  the  character  of  the  governing  body,  than  by  any 
tests  applied  to  the  religious  qualifications  of  the  Master, 
or  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction  to  be  imparted.  The 
larger  includes  the  less.  If  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment were  chiefly  Presbyterian,  the  School  would,  with- 
out any  such  tests,  be  also  Presbyterian.  Moreover, 
this  is  an  arrangement  which  in  no  respect  interferes 
with  civil  freedom.  It  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  those  who  resist  the  interference  of  the 
civil  magistrate  with  religion.  It  would  secure  the 
Constant  vigilance  of  religious  men  representing  the 
several  Communions  of  Scotland  over  the  interests  of 
the  School. 

But  the  position  which  the  Heritors  have  traditionally 
held  with  respect  to  Parochial  Schools,  and  the  fact 
that,  in  the  rural  districts,  their  property  would  be 
chiefly  assessed  for  a  School  rate,  entitle  them  to  exei^ 
cise  a  substantial  authority.  In  towns,  the  Ratepayers 
would  have  a  right  to  a  similar  representation  in  the 
governing  body. 

These  several  claims  to  a  share  in  the  management  of 
the  School,  might  be  satisfied  by  the  following  arrange- 
ment :  —  Two-thirds  of  each  local  School  Committee 
should  consist  of  the  Minister,  and  of  two  Elders,  Dea- 
cons, or  Wardens,  selected  by  the  Ratepayers  from 
each  Church  in  the  School  district,  having  a  certain 
number  of  members  in  communion.  Such  a  nK)de  of 
election  would  insure  a  representation  of  the  ^parentage* 
of  the  scholars,  among  the  office  bearers  thus  selected. 
The  remaining  third  should  consist  of  Heritors  possess- 
ing the  right  of  appointing  the  Master  under  existing 
Statutes,  where  they  were  sufficiently  numerous,  or  of 
such  Heritors  and  also  of  Ratepayers  of  a  certain  amount, 
both  elected  from  time  to  time.  In  towns,  one-third  of 
the  Committee  should  consist  of  persons  of  civil  quali- 
fication only,  annually  elected  by  the  Ratepayers. 

To  the  School  Committee  thus  constituted,  should  be 
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confided  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  Master, 
with  a  power  of  appeal  on  his  part,  to  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  whose  decision  should  be  final.  The 
selection  of  teachers  should  be  limited  to  those  holding 
Certificates  of  Merit,  but  no  other  test  should  be  re- 
quired. The  management  of  the  School  should  devolve 
on  the  Committee,  from  whom  an  appeal  by  a  minority 
of  one-third,  on  every  matter  not  religious,  should  Ke  to 
the  Committee  of  Council.  Thus  the  School  Committee 
would  settle  the  scale  of  School  fees ;  the  hours  of  School 
keeping ;  the  routine  of  daily  instruction ;  the  books  to 
be  used ;  the  subjects  to  be  taught ;  the  discipline  to  be 
observed;  the  periods  of  vacation;  and  every  other 
matter  of  internal  economy.  They  would  also  have 
charge  of  the  School  buildings,  furniture,  playground, 
Master's  garden,  accounts  of  receipt  and  expenditure, 
and  power  to  determine  whether  the  teacher  should 
hold  any  usually  adjunct  office  or  not. 

Under  such  a  scheme  of  management,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  minority, 
by  requiring: — 

First  That  any  scholar  might  be  withdrawn  fiK>m 
any  matter  of  instruction  or  religious  service,  to  which 
his  or  her  parent  or  guardian  might  on  religious 
grounds  object;  and  that  such  parent  or  guardian 
might  provide  for  the  instruction  of  such  child  (during 
the  period  of  such  withdrawal)  elsewhere  than  in  the 
School. 

Secondly.  The  Committee  of  Council  or  the  Centra] 
Board,  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak,  should  have 
power  to  make  a  supplemental  provision  of  Schools  in 
those  few  parishes,  in  which  a  minority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants could  satisfy  the  central  authority,  that  they  could 
not  permit  their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  this  new 
Parochial  School,  without  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
conscience.  Such  exceptional  Schools  should  be  con- 
fided to  the  management  of  a  Committee,  to  be  selected 
by  the  congregation,  according  to  general  regulations 
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issued  for  that  purpose,  and  qualified  as  suggested  for 
the  ordinary  Committee. 

If  this  plan,  for  the  establishment  of  a  common  School 
for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  chiefly  under 
the  government  of  Religious  Communions,  were  adopted, 
the  machinery  of  administration  would  be  simple* 

The  support  of  the  Schools  would  be  derived  from 
four  sources. 

1.  From  the  School  Fees  of  the  parents ;  as  to  the 
minimum  of  which,  a  different  regulation  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands. 

2.  From  subscriptions,  which  might,  as  at  present, 
be  in  part  raised  locally,  and  in  part  distributed  from 
a  central  fund.  These  subscriptions  would  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  School  Fees  in  the  destitute 
districts  of  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  poorest  parts  of 
the  towns,  and  would  also  meet  any  local  inadequacy 
in  the  amount  of  the  legal  allowance. 

3.  From  a  charge  on  the  rates  of  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, to  be  collected  and  distributed  as  two  separate 
funds,  one  for  burghal  and  the  other  for  landward 
parishes.  The  rates  should  (as  is  proposed  in  Lord 
Melgund's  Bill)  follow  the  precedents  of  the  Poor  Law 
and  Prison  Acts,  and  be  levied  on  all  persons  both  on 
account  of  property  and  occupation.  Thus  landlords 
and  their  tenants  in  landward  parishes  should  be  re- 
leased from  their  liability  to  an  assessment  on  the  valued 
rent,  and  should  encounter  only  burdens  proportionate 
to  those  of  other  owners  and  occupiers.  The  rates 
should  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  same  machinery 
as  the  poor  and  prison  rates,  carried  to  separate  rural 
and  borough  funds,  and  either  transmitted  to  the  Trea- 
surer  for  Education  in  Scotland,  or  to  the  Treasurer  of 
County  and  Burgh  Boards. 

4.  From  endowments  or  mortifications,  which  should 
be  distributed,  either  on  principles  resembling  those  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Menzies  as  governing  the  administration 
of  the  Dick  Bequest ;  or,  if  of  more  general  application, 
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should,  like  those  of  the  Society  for  propagating  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  be  employed  to  sustain  Schools  in  the 
poorest  districts,  by  paying  the  stipulated  fees  for  the 
parents,  or  by  grants  of  books,  furniture,  and  apparatus, 
or  by  augmentations  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  which 
probably  might  be  most  safely  made  dependent  on  the 
inspector's  report  of  the  attainments  of  the  scholar^  at 
certain  ages. 

Having  thus  described  the  constitution  and  means  of 
support  of  the  New  Parochial  School,  as  the  unit  of  the 
system  of  education  for  Scotland,  the  machinery  for 
general  administration  will  be  better  understood. 

The  principle  on  which  Schools  would  be  founded  in 
Scotland  would  resemble  that  which  is  the  basis  of 
Public  Education  in  England.  The  Schools  would  be 
under  the  government  of  the  Religious  CoimnunionSy 
who  would  determine  what  should  be  their  religious 
instruction  and  discipline.  But  there  would,  in  every 
School,  be  security  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  inas- 
much  as  each  parent  or  guailian  might  withdraw  his 
child  or  ward  from  any  matter  of  instruction  to  wbidi 
he  might  on  religious  grounds  object.  The  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  Scotch  systems  would  be, 
that  as  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Com- 
munions concur  in  the  use  of  the  same  formulary  of 
doctrine,  the  School  of  these  Communions  would  be  the 
Common  Parochial  School  of  Scotland.  The  Episcopa- 
lians and  Roman  Catholics  would  have  separate  Schools. 

Both  the  English  and  Scotch  system  should  therefore 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Privy  Council,  who,  by 
their  Orders  in  Council,  and  by  the  Minutes  and  Regu* 
lations  of  their  Education  Committee,  should  settle  all 
the  principles  of  administration. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  would  con. 
tinue  to  administer  all  aid  from  the  Parliamentary 
Grant,  and  especially  that  given  under  the  Minutes  of 
1846. 

An  Executive  Board  of  Education  should  be  es- 
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tablished  for  Scotland,  to  be  composed  of  a  permanent 
Chairman,  who  should  be  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  in 
Council ;  the  Lord  Advocate ;  the  Solicitor-Genend  of 
Scotland ;  the  Rector  of  the  High  School ;  together  with 
five  other  persons,  one  of  whom  should  be  elected  by 
each  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland. 

The  permanent  Chairman  should  also  be  the  Trea- 
surer of  Public  Education  ia  Scotland,  if  the  School- 
rates  were  distributed  by  the  Executive  Board.  A 
Secretary,  with  an  office  in  Edinburgh,  and  Clerks, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Board, 

The  Board  should,  in  every  year,  if  ike  School-rates 
were  distributed  by  it,  ascertain  the  amount  to  be 
assessed  on  the  whole  of  Scotland  for  the  support  of 
Schools,  and  the  sums  required  from  particular  parishes, 
for  new  School  Buildings  and  repairs,  under  subsequent 
provisions. 

The  particulars  of  this  Estimate  should  be  submitted, 
in  detail,  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
with  a  Report  in  explanation,  and  the  estimate  should 
be  liable  to  such  changes  as  the  Committee  might  di- 
rect. The  assessment  should  be  directed  by  an  Order 
in  Council ;  and  the  Estimate  Report,  Correspondence, 
and  Order  in  Council,  should  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
within  one  month  if  sitting,  or  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  Session. 

The  money  thus  charged  should  be  assessed  and  col- 
lected under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  and  Prisons 
Acts,  and  paid  into  a  general  fund  for  Education  in 
Scotland,  to  be  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  Public  Educa- 
tion. 

The  present  Parochial  School  Buildings  should  be  de- 
clared to  be  appropriated  to  the  new  Parochial  Schools. 

In  the  landward  parishes  in  which  such  Schools  exist, 
a  School  Committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  rate- 
payers, one-third  of  which  should  be  selected  from  he- 
ritors now  having  a  statutory  right  to  elect  the  School- 
master, or,  in  de&ult  of  the  requisite  number,  such  as 
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were  wanting  to  make  up  one-third  should  be  elected 
from  among  ratepayers  having  a  certain  property  quali- 
fication. The  remaining  two-thirds  should  be  selected 
by  the  ratepayers  from  the  ministers  and  elders,  deacons, 
or  wardens  of  every  Protestant  congregation  in  the 
parish  having  a  certain  number  of  communicants ;  flo 
-that  each  Church  should  be  represented  by  its  minister 
and  two  office  bearers.  The  functions  of  this  Parochial 
School  Committee  have  been  described.  The  security 
to  be  provided  for  the  rights  of  conscience  has  also  been 
set  forth.  The  Executive  Board  should  have  power  to 
decide  all  questions  brought  before  it,  upon  appeal  by 
one-third  of  the  Parochial  School  Committee :  but  an 
appeal  in  certain  matters  should  lie  from  its  decisions 
to  the  Committee  of  Council.  No  power  should  exist 
in  the  Court  of  Session  to  determine  whether  the  Acts  of 
the  Parochial  Committee,  or  the  proceedings  on  Appeals 
of  the  Executive  Board  were  formal  or  not. 

But  it  might  he  considered  expedient  that  the  Town 
Council  in  Burghs,  and  a  County  Board  of  Education 
for  the  Landward  Parishes,  should  prepare  the  estimate 
of  the  sum  required  for  the  support  and  building,  &c. 
of  Schools  in  the  burgh  and  county  respectively,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  Executive  Board ;  should  make  the 
assessment ;  and  direct  the  collection  of  the  rate,  which 
should  in  that  case  be  paid  to  a  Burgh  or  County  Trea- 
surer.  If  this  plan  of  local  government  were  preferred, 
the  Burgh  and  County  Boards  would  also  have  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  this  fund,  at  a  certain  rate  per 
scholar,  according  to  provisions  to  be  afterwards  set 
forth,  but  an  appeal  from  the  Committee  of  any  Paro- 
chial or  other  School  should  lie  to  the  Executive  Board, 
against  the  decisions  of  the  Local  Board. 

The  Executive  Board  of  Education  should  be  authorized 
to  divide  landward  parishes,  and  to  create  new  School 
districts  in  such  separate  parts,  or  by  uniting  parts  of 
*wo  adjacent  parishes.  It  should  also  divide  the  burghs 
and  towns  into  School  districts,  care  being  taken,  in 
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such  arrangements,  as  far  as  possible  to  provide  for  the 
representation,  on  the  School  Committee,  of  such  con- 
gregations as  might  exist  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
each  other.  If  Burgh  and  County  Boards  existed,  the 
initiative  in  all  measures  for  the  arrangement  of  School 
districts,  should  be  taken  by  them.  They  might  present 
a  scheme  to  the  Executive  Board,  with  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  publicity  of  their  proceedings,  and  facili- 
ties for  counter-representations.  The  Executive  Board, 
having  facts  and  proposals  thus  brought  before  it,  might 
then  arrange  the  School  districts.  The  Acts  of  the 
Executive  Board  in  such  parochial  arrangements  should 
be  liable  to  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  whose  decision  should  be  final. 
But  School  districts  should  be  also  liable,  under  proper 
checks,  to  re-arrangement,  to  meet  an  altered  distri- 
bution of  the  population,  and  other  changes* 

But  the  Executive  Board  alone  should  have  power  to 
determine  what  Schools  should  be  admitted  to  aid  from 
the  School  rate ;  and  no  Schools  which  were  not  so 
admitted  should  receive  assistance  from  the  Parliament- 
ary Grant.  Before  any  School  could  receive  aid  from 
the  rate,  the  site,  buildings,  and  Schoolmaster^s  croft 
(if  any),  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Treasurer  of  Edu- 
cation for  Scotland,  who  should  be  empowered,  for  that 
purpose,  to  hold  lands  and  buildings  as  a  bare  trustee. 

The  Executive  Board  should  be  empowered  to  autho- 
rise the  School  Committee  to  erect  new  School  Build- 
ings, or  to  enlarge  and  repair  such  as  exist,  or  to 
purchase  appropriate  buildings ;  such  plans,  estimates, 
specifications,  valuations,  or  contracts,  as  the  Board 
might  require,  being,  in  each  case,  submitted  and  ap-: 
proved.  '  For  the  expenses  to  be  thus  incurred,  the 
Board  should  be  empowered  to  grant  to  the  parish  a 
loan,  to  be  secured  on  its  local  rates,  and  to  be  repaid 
in  twenty-two  years  by  annual  instalments  of  6^  per 
cent.  The  parish  should  be  also  entitled  to  the  usual 
amount  of  Building  grant  from  the  Committee  of  Councils 
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Trustees  now  in  possesidon  of  Scliool  Buildings,  ftc, 
should  be  empowered  to  convey  the  legal  estate  in  them 
to  the  Treasurer  of  Public  Education  in  Scotland. 

The  minimum  accommodation  for  the  Parochial 
Schoolmaster  should  consist  of  a  parlour,  kitchen,  and 
scullery,  and  three  bedrooms,  each  room  to  be  at  least 
twelve  feet  square,  or  the  rooms  to  be  on  the  average  of 
that  size. 

The  Executive  Board  should  have  the  power  to  make 
arrangements,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  for  the  extension  of  the 
Widows'  Fund,  and  on  a  similar  principle  to  establish 
a  Superannuation  Fund  for  Masters  disabled  by  age. 
Schoolmasters  should  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  superannuation  allowance  on  the  reconmiendation 
of  the  Parochial  School  Committee,  by  the  Executive 
Board,  in  conformity  with  such  General  Minutes  as  the 
Committee  of  Council  might  issue. 

The  distribution  of  the  General  School  Rate  Fund 
should  be  regulated  by  the  Executive  or  Local  Board  in 
the  following  manner :  — 

1.  Every  Parochial  School  Committee  should  be  re- 
quired to  cause  renters  of  the  attendance  of  the  scholars 
to  be  kept,  in  a  form  to  be  settled  by  the  Board. 

3.  A  School  attendance  of  three  and  a  half  days  in 
any  week,  during  certain  School  hours,  should  be  re- 
garded as  one  week's  legal  attendance  by  any  scfaolary 
and  fourteen  such  days  in  any  month  should  be  accepted 
as  four  weeks'  School  attendance. 

3.  The  School  should  be  entitled  to  receive  at  tike 
rate  of  tfaxeepence  for  every  week's  attendance  of  any 
scholar. 

The  money  thus  granted  should  be  carried  to  the 
Parochial  School  Fund,  together  with  the  sums  arising 
firom  School  Fees.  The  Parochial  School  Committee 
should,  out  of  this  fund,  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
School  books,  apparatus,  furniture,  and  other  requisitesy 
and  should  apply  not  less  than  seven-tenths  of  this 
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inoome  to  the  pa3nnent  of  the  salary  of  the  Master  and 
his  asssistants. 

Independently  of  snch  stipend,  the  Master  should 
enjoy  the  dwelling-house  and  the  use  of  the  Schoolroom 
free  of  rent^  and  the  emoluments  should  be  reckoned  in 
lieu  of  private  subscriptions,  required  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  pecuniary  conditions  of  the  Grants  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  under  the  Minutes  of 
1846. 

The  stipend  arising  from  School  Fees  and  from  the 
School  Rate  would  thus  average  1/.  per  child  annually^ 
except  in  districts  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  too 
poor  to  pay  School  Fees.  In  such  parishes  the  funds  of 
the  General  Assembly,  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  mortifications  capable  of 
general  application,  would  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  the  School  fees. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  the  Executive  Board  shotild 
have  power  to  found  and  support  a  Normal  College, 
and  Model  School,  in  connection  with  each  of  the  Scotch 
Universities. 

The  constitution  and  regulations  of  this  College,  and 
the  persons  appointed  to  any  ofiice  therein,  should  be 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education. 

The  standard  of  qualifications  for  Parochial  School- 
masters, might  be  settled  as  follows : — 

1  •  Examination  Papers,  to  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  should  be  annually  prepared  by  the 
Executive  Board. 

2.  An  Examination  of  Candidates  should  be  conducted 
in  each  University  once  at  least  in  each  year.  In  this 
examination,  each  Candidate  should  be  required  to  teach 
a  Class  or  conduct  a  School  in  the  presence  of  the  In- 
spector. 

8.  The  Inspectors  should  report  to  the  Executive 
Board  on  the  Papers,  &c.  of  each  Candidate,  tabulating 
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the  results  in  a  numerical  form,  and  submitting  the 
Papers. 

4.  The  Executive  Board  should  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  thereon. 

5.  A  Certificate  of  Merit,  corresponding  to  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  Candidate,  should  be  granted  to  such 
as  were  successful,  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education. 

Only  Masters  holding  such  Certificates  should  be 
eligible  to  the  charge  of  Parochial  Schools,  and  in  every 
such  election  the  Certificate  should  be  laid  before  the 
School  Committee. 

The  proceedings  for  the  establishment  of  Schools  for 
the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Communions  should 
be  regulated  by  General  Minutes,  to  be  issued  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  A  Petition,  in  the 
first  instance,  should  be  presented  to  the  Executive 
Board  of  Education,  setting  forth,  among  other  parti* 
culars, — 

1.  That  a  Church  had  been  built  for  the  Religious 
Communion.  The  average  number  of  persons  attending 
Divine  worship  in  such  Church,  and  of  Communicants,  if 
any.  The  number  of  persons  whom  the  Church  would 
accommodate,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  an 
area  having  a  certain  radius  belonging  to  the  religious 
persuasion. 

2.  Such  Petition  should  also  state  the  grounds  on 
which  attendance  on  the  Parochial  School  Was  objected 
to  by  parents  in  this  district,  and  should  be  supported 
by  their  signatures. 

3.  A  Copy  of  the  Petition  should  be  sent  to  the 
nearest  Parochial  School-house,  and  should  there,  in 
charge  of  the  Master,  be  accessible  to  all  persons.  Public 
notice  of  its  existence  should  be  given  by  advertisement 
in  the  local  journals  circulating  in  the  district,  and 
written  placards  on  the  doors  of  the  Churches  and 
Chapels,  according  to  a  form  to  be  directed  by  the 
Executive  Board. 
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4.  The  Executive  Committee  should  consider  the  Pe- 
tition and  any  counter-statements  received,  and  should 
direct  such  inquiry  by  their  Inspectors  as  they  might 
think  fit.  Their  decision  should  be  notified  to  the  Pe- 
titioners, and  to  any  protesting  parties.  This  decision 
might,  within  one  month,  be  carried  by  appeal  before 
the  Committee  of  Council,  who  should  finally  determine 
the  question. 

5.  Subject  to  these  checks,  the  Executive  Board  of 
Education  should  have  power  to  found  such  a  School, 
to  make  a  grant  of  money  from  the  Public  Funds  for 
Education  in  Scotland  towards  its  erection,  and  to  pay 
threepence  per  Scholar  annually  towards  its  support. 

6.  The  School  should  be  governed  by  the  Minister 
and  three  or  more  persons,  being  members  of  the  Church 
to  which  the  School  was  attached,  and  elected  by  the 
congregation  under  rules  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education. 

7.  The  School  Committee  should  have  the  same 
powers  and  limitations  as  are  proposed  for  the  new  Pa- 
rochial School  Committee. 

The  Executive  Board  should  forward  to  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  every  year  a  Report  of  their 
proceedings,  to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  They  should 
keep  regular  minutes,  and  accounts  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure, which  should  be  liable  to  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament, and  the  appointed  members  should  hold  their 
ofSces  during  pleasure. 


If  this  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  common  School, 
chiefly  under  religious  government,  for  all  the  Protes- 
tant Communions  of  Scotland,  except  the  Episcopal,  and 
a  separate  School  for  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholics, 
were  rejected,  there  appears  to  be  only  one  other  way 
of  providing  for  public  education,  by  Schools  under 
Religious  government.  I  have  already  stated  my  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  proposal  to  found  a  common 
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Sehool  on  the  basis  of  th,e  Shorter  Catechism  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  would  fail.  I  may  add,  that  I 
do  not  conceive  that  Parliament  would  now  consent  to 
enforce  the  use  of  any  particular  formulary  of  Christian 
doctrine  in  Schools.  Parliament  has  ceased  to  repre* 
sent  any  single  form  of  faith.  The  civil  interests  of 
society  in  religion  and  in  all  secular  matters  are  governed 
by  ity  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  conscience.  It  is 
true  that  it  has  not  severed  the  connection  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  but  that  union  is  as  intimate  with 
Presb3rterianism  in  Scotland,  as  with  Episcopacy  in 
England.  To  establish  by  law  a  formulary  of  doctrine 
in  the  Schools  of  either  country  would  be  a  retrogressive 
step,  liable  to  the  most  serious  difficulties.  It  would 
challenge  most  openly  the  0{^sition  of  all  who  object 
to  the  imposition  of  religious  tests ;  of  those  to  whom 
the  interference  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, with  the  teaching  of  religion  is  obnoxious;  of  those 
to  whom  a  tax  for  the  support  of  instruction  in  any 
form  of  doctrine  is  intolerable.  It  would  appear  to  all 
these,  and  to  other  classes,  to  restore  the  ancient  compact 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  for  the  domi* 
nion  over  conscience.  To  the  renewal  of  such  autho- 
rity, there  exists  an  invincible  repugnance,  and  the  more 
gentle  the  approaches  to  it  are,  the  more  insidious  will 
they  be  suspected  to  be- 
To  such  ol^tions,  the  plan  of  confiding  the  School 
chiefly  to  the  government  of  the  Religious  Communions 
is  far  less  liable.  No  test  would  be  imposed  by  law  on 
the  Schoolmaster.  Such  managers  as  were  selected 
from  the  office-bmrers  of  the  congregations  would  be 
entitled  to  that  position,  because  of  the  existing  connec-' 
tion  of  Schools  with  the  Religious  Communions.  No 
test  would  be  imposed  by  law  on  such  managers.  The 
managers,  and  not  the  law,  would  determine  what  re** 
ligious  instruction  should  be  given.  ^     The  religious  in«« 

1  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  who  are  most  opposed  m  Scotland  to 
the  imposition  of  any  formulary  of  doctrine  by  law,  are  anxic^Uff  thai  the 
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struction  therefore  could  not  .be  regarded  as  the  object 
of  the  School*rate,  especially  as  two-fifths  of  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  School  would  be  derived  from  the 
School-fees  of  parents,  who,  as  ratepayers,  would  select 
the  managers,  and  who  could  withdraw  their  children 
from  any  matter  of  instruction.  The  School-fees  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  representing  both  the  parental 
right  to  secure  the  religious  instruction  for  the  child, 
and  to  protect  it  from  the  inculcation  of  religious  error. 
The  School-rate  provides  for  the  secular  instruction, 
and  for  all  the  civil  interests  of  society  in  the  School. 

These  distinctions  are  also  applicable  to  a  system  of 
Schools  under  the  government  of  separate  Religious 
Communions,  if  no  formulary  of  faith  be  imposed  by 
law,  and  the  religious  government  of  the  School  be  con-* 
fided  to  the  Communion. 

I  therefore  proceed  to  consider  in  what  way  a  system 
of  separate  Schools  under  the  government  of  each  Re- 
ligious Communion  could,  as  an  alternative  measure,  be 
adapted  to  the  existing  Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland. 

The  Parochial  School  in  Scotland  presents  a  feature 
which  would  distinguish  such  a  system  of  separate 
Schools  in  Scotland  from  that  existing  in  England. 
The  Parochial  School  of  Scotland,  owing  to  the  period 
of  its  origin ;  to  the  extent  to  which  laymen  have 
charge  of  Church  government  in  Scotland ;  and  to  the 
results  of  the  struggles  between  the  civil  and  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  is  at  least  as  much  a  civil  as  an 
ecclesiastical  institution.       The  heritors  have  a  tra- 

amngemeniB  made  for  the  goTemment  of  the  School  ihould  seoure  the  con- 
tinuance of  .religious  instruction  according  to  previous  '*use  and  wont.** 
Thej  are  ready  to  welcome  a  declaration  in  the  preamble  of  a  New  Paro- 
chial School  Act,  that  **  manj  Religioufl  Communiona  exist  who  agree  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  Uie  form  of  Religious  Instruction,  which  has 
been  the  use  and  wont  of  the  Parochial  Schools,  and  it  is  desirable  that  a 
common  School  should  exist  for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland,** 
ami  that  the  authority  of  such  a  Committee  of  Management  should  be 
established,  as  would  be  Iikelj  to  perpetuate  the  use  and  wont  of  the  Paro- 
chial Sdiools  with  respect  to  such  Religious  Instruction.  Such  a  preamble 
would  Buike  the  intentions  of  the  firamen  of  the  Act  dear. 
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ditional  claim  to  their  share  in  its  government,  which 
ought  to  be  respected  in  any  new  arrangements.  This 
right  might  probably  be  recognised  in  the  following 
manner :  — 

The  powers  of  the  Presbyteries  to  determine  whether 
the  Master  is  qualified  or  not,  and  to  regulate  the 
School  and  dismiss  the  Teacher,  have  been  shown  to  be 
inoperative  or  useless.  They  might  be  annulled.  The 
government  of  the  School  might  be  confided  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  seven  persons,  consisting  of  the  Minister  of 
the  parish,  together  with  three  ofiice-bearers  of  his 
congregation,  and  three  of  the  heritors  or  persons 
having  a  statutory  right  in  the  election  of  the  Master. 
To  this  Parochial  School  Committee  should  be  confided 
the  same  powers,  with  the  same  limitations  and  appeal, 
as  those  attributed  to  the  Committee  described  in  page 
399.  In  any  parish  in  which  there  were  not  three 
heritors,  the  ratepayers  should  be  entitled  to  elect 
such  number  of  persons  possessing  a  property  quali- 
fication, and  being  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
as  might  be  required. 

This  being  the  new  constitution  of  the  Parochial 
Schools,  the  provisions  relating  to  the  mode  of  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  rates;  to  the  sources  of  the 
support  of  Schools ;  to  the  general  powers  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board;  to  the  distribution  of  the  rate  for  the 
support  of  Schools ;  to  the  standard  of  qualification  for 
Schoolmasters ;  to  their  examination  and  certificate,  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  conscience  for  parent 
and  child  in  each  School,  would  be  the  same  under  the 
system  of  separate  Schools  as  under  that  previously 
described. 

But  there  would  also  be  marked  distinguishing  fea- 
tures. The  Executive  Board  should  be  bound  by  law 
to  admit  to  the  benefits  of  the  public  rate  for  education 
in  Scotland  all  the  existing  Parochial  Schools,  if  it  were 
satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  School  Building,  and 
with  the  accommodations  provided  for  the  Master,  and 
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if   the  managers  raised    twopence  per  scholar  from 
School-fees,  or  local  or  general  subscriptions. 

All  Schools,  certified  by  the  Committee  of  Council  to 
be  admissible  to  the  benefits  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant, 
should  also  be  admitted  by  the  Executive  Board  to  the 
-usual  contribution  per  scholar  from  the  public  rate  for 
-education  in  Scotland,  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Parochial  Schools,  but  with  these  further  requirements. 

1.  The  School  Buildings  should  be  required  to  be 
tsonveyed  in  trust  for  public  education  alone« 

2.  The  Executive  Board  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  School  were 
such  as  provided  for  its  efficient  management. 

3.  Trustees  should  be  empowered  to  alter  existing 
Trust  Deeds  so  as  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

4.  No  School  should  be  admissible,  in  which  the 
number  of  Scholars  was  not  sufficient  to  secure  a 
salary  for  the  Master,  satisfactory  to  the  Board,  by  the 
•contribution  from  the  rate,  and  twopence  per  Scholar 
from  School-fees  or  subscription. 

5.  These  conditions  should  be  regulated  by  a  General 
Minute  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. 

6.  An  appeal  should  lie  to  the  Committee  of  Council, 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Executive  Board,  on  the 
^admission  of  Schools  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  rate 
for  education. 

In  one  important  respect  a  system  of  separate  Schools 
'Would  difl^er  from  that  of  Common  Parochial  Schools. 
The  Normal  Schools,  which  were,  in  the  former  plans, 
to  be  attached  to  each  University,  and  were  strictly 
Colleges  for  instruction  m  the  principles,  matter,  and 
method  of  teaching,  and  for  the  practice  of  the  Art  in 
Model  Schools  attached  to  them,  would  in  a  scheme  of 
separate  Schools  be  under  the  government  of  each  Re- 
ligious Communion,  and  would  be  supported  by  them 
as  at  present. 
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But  besides  the  aid  derived  from  the  Parliamentary 
grant  under  the  Minutes  of  1846,  the  Executive  Board 
might  be  empowered  to  grant,  from  the  general  School 
rate  of  Scotland,  Exhibitions  towards  the  expenses  of 
training  students,  to  be  awarded  to  successful  candidates 
after  examination,  either  at  matriculation,  or  at  subse- 
quent periods  of  the  course  of  instruction.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Training  Colleges  would  thus  be  derived, 
—  1.  From  the  Parliamentary  grant,  in  the  form  of 

A.  Exhibitions  to  Queen's  scholars,  on  their  entrance; 

B.  Grants  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  Masters  who 
obtain  Certificates  at  the  end  of  each  year's  course. 
2.  From  the  General  School  rate,  as,  A.  Matriculation 
Exhibitions  to  the  most  proficient  students  on  admis- 
sion; B.  Progress  Exhibitions  to  those  who  gave,  on 
examination,  proofs  of  the  most  earnest  application, 
ability,  and  success.  3.  From  the  payments  of  students 
for  their  board  and  instruction.    4.  From  subscriptions. 

In  another  principal  feature,  also,  would  the  scheme 
of  separate  Schools  under  religious  government  differ 
from  that  of  common  Parodiial  Schools.  The  erection 
of  the  separate  Schools  would  originate  with  the  Reli- 
gious Communions,  and  the  cost  would  be  principally 
borne  by  them ;  but  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  usual 
amount  of  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant.  The 
extension  of  public  education,  under  this  system,  could 
not  therefore  be  expected  to  be  nearly  so  rapid,  as  under 
that  of  the  proposed  new  Parochial  Schools.  Under  the 
system  of  separate  Schools,  the  same  cardinal  principle 
would  be  observed.  The  Act  would  provide  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  scholars,  by  confiding  the 
government  of  Schools  to  the  Religious  Communions. 
But  the  Legislature  would  not  interfere  to  enforce  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  School.  It  would  limit  its 
operations  to  the  preparation  of  its  subjects  for  their 
duties  as  citizens,  and  to  the  protection  of  civil  liberty, 
and  the  rights  of  conscience. 

If  the  principle  of  the  religious  government  of  Schools 
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were  departed  from,  there  is  no  middle  term*  Ad  abyss, 
spanned  by  no  arch,  separates  the  purely  Secular  School 
from  that  of  the  Religious  Communion.  The  chasm 
must  be  cleared  at  one  bound.  A  School  under  the 
management  of  a  Board  of  purely  civil  character,  elected 
hy  the  rate-payers,  may  be  efficient  for  all  secular  uses, 
but,  as  respects  religion,  no  statutory  enactment  can 
provide  for  the  absence  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  Legis- 
lature has  abdicated  its  usurpation  over  conscience; 
but  if  the  tyranny  of  the  Tudors  were  restored,  it  could 
not  breathe  the  life  of  religion  into  this  corpse.  A 
School  under  purely  civil  control,  be  it  clearly  under- 
stood, is  a  Secular  School.  The  governing  authority 
determines  the  character  of  the  Schook  Therefore,  a 
School  chiefly  under  the  government  of  Religious  Com- 
munions agreeing  in  doctrine  must  be  a  Religious 
School,  as  surely  as  that  of  each  religioua  congregation. 
If  this  truth  were  more  clearly  discerned,  and  if  it 
were  also  perceived,  that  the  Legislature  may  confide  the 
government  of  Schools  to  Religious  Communions,  either 
separately  or  collectively,  without  any  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  conscience,  or  encroachment  on  civil  liberty, 
die  nunority  which,  in  Scotland,  has  in  despair  resorted 
to  the  proposal  of  a  secular  constitution  for  public 
Schools,  would  shrink  into  complete  insignificance.  If 
there  be  any  who  desire  to  establish  the  Secular  School 
from  aversion  to  Christianity,  or  to  remove  an  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  some  new  form  of  Christian  fiedth, 
or  to  supplant  it  by  the  barren  prudential  moralities  of 
rationalism  or  deism,  their  cold  pedantry  has  no  hold 
either  on  the  masses  whom  Scotland  has  nursed  on  the 
milk  of  the  pure  Word,  or  on  those  whom  her  Universi- 
ties have  trained  in  all  the  dialectic  subtleties  of  con- 
troversy, or  on  the  earnest  heart  of  a  great  people  in 
whom  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Knox  survive.  What- 
ever be  the  antipathies  of  sects,  the  struggles  of  party, 
the  rivalries  of  the  civil  and  the  church  courts,  or  the 
contests  for  spiritual  dominion,  two  watch-words  will 
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still  unite  Scotland  against  a  common  enemy.  Ro- 
manism and  infidelity,  since  Calvin  embodied  in  a 
system  of  ethics  and  theology  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  have  nowhere  foes  so  stern,  so  united,  and 
so  defiant  as  the  Scottish  nation.  That  Scotland 
should  submit  to  the  imposition  of  a  Secular  School,  or, 
which  is  equivalent,  of  a  School  under  purely  civil 
government,  is  a  vain  imagination. 

To  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  plans  for 
the  religious  constitution  of  Schools  to  be  supported  by 
public  rates  in  Scotland,  there  is  one  fearful  alternative. 
The  reign  of  ignorance,  brutish  habits,  crime,  and  hea- 
thenism may  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  This  cloud 
naay  brood  with  the  gloom  of  hell  over  the  destinies  of 
a  heroic  race,  nor  can  any  human  prescience  foretell 
what  may  be  the  catastrophe,  when  its  dark  womb 
struggles  with  the  throes  of  a  new  birth  amidst  the  Ught^ 
nings  of  social  convulsion.  If  the  monarchy  and  the 
representative  system  of  Great  Britain  are  to  perish,  it 
will  not  be  from  any  conspiracy  of  the  nobles.  Magna 
Charta  and  the  revolution  settlement  secured  and  li- 
mited their  influence  in  the  Constitution.  Nor  will  it 
arise  from  the  rebellion  of  the  middle  classes,  who  ac- 
quired their  due  share  of  political  power  by  the  Reform 
Bill.  But  the  dominion  of  an  ignorant  and  demoralised 
democracy  is  scarcely  more  fatal  than  the  growth  of 
popular  discontent,  —  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
waste  of  national  resources  by  a  people  who  multiply 
without  forethought ;  purchase  misery  by  improvidence ; 
and  exchange  the  frenzy  of  inebriety  for  the  madness 
of  political  fanaticism.  The  sure  road  to  socialism  is 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  contrasts  between  luxury  and 
destitution ;  vast  accumulations,  and  ill-rewarded  toil ; 
high  cultivation,  and  barbarism  ;  the  enjoyment  of  po- 
litical privileges,  and  the  exclusion  from  all  rights  by 
ignorance,  or  indigence.  The  means  of  solving  these 
great  social  problems  lies  in  the  Christian  civilisation  of 
the  entire  people  by  the  Public  School. 
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L  CkarMter  of  Pupil  Tectcheri  and  their  general  Demeanour, 

IBLlteso  made  ftpecial  inquiries  from  the  clergy,  and  other  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  schools,  as  to  their  condact,  I  hare  great  satis&ction  in  report- 
ing the  favourable  accounts  that  I  have  received.  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
other  class  of  persons  of  that  age,  whose  conduct,  subjected  to  the  like  carefld 
observation  and  scrutiny,  would  be  found  more  entirely  free  from  blame.  — 
B^ort  of  Rev.  H.  Moseky^  Afinutes,  1850-1,  vol.  iL  pp.  2, 3. 

Of  only  one  apprentice  have  I  received  frt>m  the  clergy  and  school-managers 
a  decidedly  unsatis&ctory  certificate  of  moral  and  religious  conduct  —  Bev. 
E,  D.  TinHng't  Bqwrt,  Minute$,  1860-1,  voL  ii.  p.  204. 

I  am  glad  again  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellent  conduct  and  character 
of  all  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  district  There  have  been  only  two  or  three  at 
all  found  fault  with,  and  these  only  in  trivial  matters ;  and  I  cannot  say  there 
is  any  one  of  them  of  whom  I  augur  any  but  the  happiest  results  from  their 
training  and  their  knowledge  ;  and  every  successive  year  only  increases  the 
conviction  of  myself,  with  all  the  managers  and  clergy,  that  the  pupil-teacher 
system  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions,  for  its  purpose,  that  ever  was 
devised.  —Rev.  M.  AfitchdTs  Report,  Minutes,  1850-1,  yoL  ii.  p.  268. 

The  number  of  pupil-teachers  in  this  district  is  164  (116  boys,  48  girls). 

Their  progress,  attention  to  duty,  and  general  steadiness  of  conduct  is  highly 
satisfiietory,  and  augurs  well  for  their  future  usefblness.  —  Rev,  J.  J,  Bland-' 
fonTe  Report,  same  vol  p.  331. 

I  turn  with  very  great  pleasure  to  the  next  column  (M),  which  records  that 
310  apprentices  in  my  district  have  received  their  stipends  for  the  past  year 
upon  my  fkvourable  report  on  their  good  conduct  and  attainments,  backed  by 
the  approbation  of  their  clergy.  Nor  is  this  pleasure  materially  diminished 
when  I  advert  to  the  two  succeeding  summaries  (N  and  O),  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  while  two  have  forfeited  their  payments  for  deficient  attunments, 
and  two  for  dishonest  copying,  of  the  24  whose  apprenticeship  has  termi- 
nated, nine  have  been  promoted  to  Queen's  scholarships,  or  to  other  advan- 
tageous appointments  under  circumstances  highly  creditable  to  themselves ; 
six  have  been  removed  for  incompetency ;  five,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  by  death 
or  illness;  but  onfy  three  through  causes  moraUy  discreditable  to  themselves -^ 
and  even  these  not  of  a  very  heinous  character.  —  Rev.  W.  H.  Broo^fiMs  Be* 
port,  same  vol.  pp.  380,  381. 

I  have  pleasure  in  speaking  in  fhvourable  terms  of  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
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tern,  BB  hi  Ba  my  experience  extends.  The  apprenticed  papil-teachers  teem 
in  very  many  cases  likely  to  become  valuable  masters  and  mistresses,  and  they 
are  already  of  great  ose  in  schools,  being  hr  more  efficient  than  the  unappren- 
ticed  and  unpaid  monitors  whom  they  have  superseded. — Bev,  W.  J,  Kamedy^M 
Jleportj  same  voL  p.  440. 

That  some  tendencies  irould  be  developed  which  would  call  for  watchful  care, 
and  some  unfavourable  cases  would  arise,  might  have  been  anticipated  in  the 
progressive  operation  of  a  system  so  extensive  and  noveL  But  the  most  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  matter  has  satisfied  me  that  whatever  tendencies  to  evil 
might  exist  they  have  been  effectually  counteracted,  and  that  the  cases  of  com- 
parative fiiilure  have  been  immensely  outweighed  by  those  of  decided  success. 
During  the  past  year  only  one  pupil-teacher  in  my  district  has  been  dis- 
missed on  the  ground  of  immoral  conduct ;  and  the  clergy  and  school  ma- 
nagers generally  assure  me  that  the  exemplary  character  both  of  the  boys  and 
girls  produces  the  most  important  effects  upon  the  children  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  attribute  this  partly  to  the  religious  instruction  and  training,  which  is 
peculiarly  complete  and  effective  in  most  cases,  partly  to  the  good  sense  and 
rightmindedness  of  those  who  have  selected  the  pupil-teachers,  and  partly  to 
the  powerful  incentives  to  good  conduct  and  the  severe  penalty  attached  to 
moral  delinquency  by  the  practical  working  of  the  Minutes  of  Committee 
of  Council.  I  believe  that,  as  a  class,  the  pupil-teachers  are  equal  in  these 
most  important  respects  to  the  most  favoured  of  their  countrymen;  and  1 
reiterate  this  statement,  because  an  impression  appears  to  exist  in  the  minds 
of  very  influential  persons  that  they  are  likely  to  be  deficient  in  those  moral 
'  habits  which  are  generally  found  in  connection  with  such  cultivation  and 
refinement  as  they  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  acquire  in  the  houses  of  their 
parents.  —  Rev.  F.  C,  Cook's  Report,  Minutes,  1851-2,  vol.  iL  p.  46. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  apprentices,  both  male  and  female,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  speak  in  very  satisfactory  terms.  —  Rev,  F.  Watkina*  Report, 
Minutes,  1851-2,  vol  ii.  p.  123. 

Pupil-teachers,  —  If  there  is  one  part  of  the  present  measures  in  operation 
for  the  improvement  of  the  labouring  classes  more  satis&ctory  and  full  of  hope 
than  another,  it  is  the  system  of  apprenticeship  by  which  a  large  body  of 
teachers  are  now  being  trained,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  will  be  ready 
to  take  charge  of  elementary  schools.  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  re- 
port favourably  of  the  continued  good  conduct  and  steady  progress  of  the  ap- 
prentices. I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  number  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  given  greater  satisfaction,  or  whose  conduct  has  been  more 
exemplary ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  very  critical  part  of  their  lives.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  many  concurrent  circumstances,  in  reference  to  the  apprenticeship, 
which  in  themselves  have  a  natural  tendency  to  promote  steadiness  amongst 
the  apprentices,  by  keeping  them  out  of  harm's  way.  They  have  plenty  of 
work  to  do.  They  are  thoroughly  occupied,  and  under  the  eye  of  their  re- 
spective teachers  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  After  school  hours  they  are  not 
left  to  themselves,  but  are  again  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  their 
teachers,  who  have  thus  abundant  means,  both  in  school  and  out  of  it,  of  ascer- 
taining the  dispositions  and  forming  the  characters  of  their  apprentices,  by 
encouraging  what  is  good  and  checking  that  which  is.eviL  Both  masters  and 
mistresses  require  constantly  to  be  reminded  of  the  serious  responsibility  they 
have  incurred,  not  simply  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  attainments,  but  what 
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if  of  ikr  higher  moment,  the  moral  training  of  their  apprentices. — Beo,  J.  J. 
Blandfordj  p.  291.  of  same  vol. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  pnpil^teaehers  themselyes  I  haye  also  to  report 
fiiTOurably.  Individual  cases  of  misoondact  or  incompetency  there  haye  been ; 
and  they  haye,  I  hope,  served  to  warn  all  those  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility 
of  their  training,  how  yigilant  and  jndicioas  must  be  oar  care  of  them  daring 
the  later  years  of  their  apprenticeship.  —  Mr»  N&rrig,  p.  376.  of  same  yol. 

The  spirit  of  one  remark  which  I  made  last  year  I  must  be  excused  fbr 
again  bringing  forward  now,  to  the  effect  that  the  influence  for  good  of  the 
pupil-teachers  upon  the  Aiture  destinies  of  our  country  cannot  but  be  great 
The  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  training  they  are  now  receiving  —  the 
halnts  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  persevering  industry  which  they  are  daily 
forming,  will,  when  they  become  men  and  women,  act  imperceptibly  but  cer- 
tainly upon  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact ;  and  they  will  be  the  means 
of  spreading  social  comfort  and  Christian  civilization  through  all  the  comers 
of  the  land.  —  Bev,  H,  Z.  Jont^  Heport,  Minutes^  1850-1,  vol.  ii.  p.  514. 

Among  the  pupil-teacher  apprentices  to  be  found  in  Wales  there  are  several 
of  great  talent,  and  of  knowledge  much  beyond  what  could  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  while  as  a  body  they  form  a  strong  gnarantee  for  the  fhture  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  their  country.  Although  indentures  have  been  can- 
celled by  mutual  agreement  in  one  or  two  instances,  yet  I  have  npt  heard  a 
single  complaint  of  any  serious  misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  those  young  people, 
made  by  either  managers  or  teachers ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary«  though  their 
progress  in  mental  cultivation  has  been  various,  their  moral  and  religious 
good  conduct  has  been  uniformly  attested  by  all  persons  with  whom  I  have 
had  occasion  to  converse  upon  the  subject  Some  have  now  completed  the 
terms  of  their  indentures,  and  have  gone  to  training  schools,  where  they  are 
now  completing  their  studies,— *  several  after  obtaining  Queen's  scholarships, 
—  all,  I  believe,  with  satisfkction  to  their  respective  principals.  —  JRev.  H, 
X.^/bnes,  ilftnuteff,  1851-2,  vol.  ii.  p.  471. 


II.  Piipil'  Teachers  religiously  brought  up. 

The  schools  in  which  pupil-teachers  have  been  appointed  are  generally 
schools  fortunate  in  the  supervision  of  active  and  zealous  clergymen  ;  and  I 
cannot  convey  in  adequate  terms  the  sense  1  entertain  of  the  importance  of 
this  fact.  I  believe  that  the  success  which  has  up  to  this  period  characterised 
the  working  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  it  — i?«- 
port  of  Rev,  H,  Moseley,  Minutes  for  1850-1,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  examinations  in  Holy  Scripture  and  other 
branches  of  religious  knowledge,  especially  in  the  liturgy  and  formularies  of 
the  Church,  have  been  even  more  satisikctor^'  than  in  former  years.  I  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  last  year  whether  the  course  of  religious  instruction,  after 
the  commencement  of  their  apprenticeship,  is  sufficiently  comprehensive — 
whether  it  keeps  pace  with  the  progressive  development  of  their  minds.  In 
most  cases  I  am  now  satisfied  that  any  such  apprehensions  are  groundless. 
The  clergy  assure  me,  and  I  haye  had  ample  opportunities  of  ascerteining  the 
fiftct,  that  a  fdAT  proportion  of  the  pupil's  time  is  regularly  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  such  books  as  are  calculated  to  explain  and  illustrate  its 
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precepts.  A  conne  of  religioiu  reading,  comprebendiBg  some  tmporta&t  books 
in  the  Old  and  Neir  Testament,  is  generally  proposed  at  the  inspection,  upon 
which  I  have  felt  no  hesitation  to  undertake  that  the  examination  shall  be 
principally  confined  at  my  next  annual  visit.  I  have  been  much  struck  with 
the  clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  historical  and  prophetical  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  erangelical  narration,  as  well'  as  the  more  prac- 
tical epistles,  which  the  greater  portion  of  these  youths  display,  in  the  oral  and 
written  examinations.  It  is  because  I  am  conyinced  that  these  boys  and  girls 
are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  be- 
cause I  hope  that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  practically  affected  by  its  precepts 
and  doctrines,  that  I  look  forward  trustftilly  to  the  results  of  the  great  experi- 
ment which  has  been  made  tiirough  this  instrumentality  to  raise  up  a  body  of 
well-trained  teachers,  and  to  provide  for  the  elementary  instmedon  of  the 
working  classes. — Beport  of  Bev.  F.  C.  Cock^  MimOea  for  1860-1,  toL  iL 
p.  84. 


HL  Pupil-Uachers  make  salutary  Progress  in  ReUffwus 

Knowledge. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  real  satisfinetion  to  me  to  be  enabled  to  report  fiivour- 
ably  both  of  the  religious  and  intellectual  improvement  of  these  apprentices 
and  teachers  as  a  body  during  the  past  year.  They  appear  to  realise  more 
fully,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  the  importance  of  their  position  as  teachers 
and  trainers  of  immortal  souls  —  they  are  more  simple  in  thought  and  lan- 
guage and  more  apt  in  imparting  their  information  to  the  children. 
•  *  •  *  • 

I  am  anxious  to  bear  testimony  not  only  to  this  intellectual  improvement, 
but  moreover  to  the  moral  and  religious  progress  which  is  no  less  evidenced 
by  the  continuance  of  their  apprenticeship. 

The  characters  given  to  me,  not  only  in  the  written  certificates,  but  in  con- 
versation with  the  clergy  and  school-managers,  of  the  apprentices  are  highly 
gratifying.  I  am  assured  that  these^young  persons  are  individually,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  striving  to  do  their  duty  as  those  who  must  give  account  at 
the  day  of  God.  —  Rev,  E.  JD.  Tinhnfa  Beport,  Minutes,  1850-1,  vol.  il 
pp.  203,  204. 

IV.  Attainments  of  Pupil'  Teachers. 

With  regard  to  the  progress  made  by  pupil-teachers  in  their  own  studies,  by 
which  their  ftitnre  prospects  will  be  so  materially  influenced,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  record  the  following  fiicts.  When  the  master  and  mistress  have  done  their 
duty  faithAilly,  and  have  been  truly  competent  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the 
subjects  of  examination,  no  fiiilures  have  occurred  or  are  likely  to  occur,  nor 
are  the  pupil-teachers  likely  to  fall  short  of  that  standard  of  attainment  which 
will  secure  them  admission  into  normal  schools  with  the  advantage  of  ex- 
hibitions from  the  Government  or  other  sources.  —  Bev.  F.  C.  Cook*e  Beport, 
Minutes  for  1851-2,  voL  ii.  p.  42. 

The  papers  of  those  pupil-teachers  both  male  and  female,  who  have  reached 
the  third  year  of  their  apprenticeship,  generally  speaking,  indicate  a  fiur  higher 
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amount  of  inteUeetnal  attainment  and   coltiTation  than  has  hitherto  been 

« 

obseiTed  in  the  candidates  for  admission  at  the  Tarions  training  institutions. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  those  irho  will  be  selected  as  Qaeen's 
scholars  will  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  benefit  by  the  professional  instruction 
which  it  must  be  the  main  object  of  the  principals  of  those  institutions  to 
impart— iZetf.  F,  C.  Cookt  Beport^  Minutes  for  1860-1,  voLii.  p.  34. 

The  papers  of  the  pnpil-teachers  are  often  better  than  those  of  the  masters 
who  profess  to  teach  them.  This  I  attribute  to  the  clergy.  — -  Rev,  MMtteheWe 
EqMrt,  p.  268  of  same  ToL 

The  acquirements  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  my  district  have  been,  I  think, 
decidedly  satis&ctory ;  more  so  on  the  whole  than  I  had  yentured  to  antici- 
pate. Consequently  the  cases  in  which  apprentices  have  fidled  to  obtain  the 
stipend  conditionally  paid  them  by  the  Committee  of  Council  haTC  been  very 
rare.  In  Lancashire,  for  instance,  out  of  about  400  apprentices  I  do  not  think 
that  more  than  half  a  dozen  at  most  have  altogether  fiuled  in  their  examin- 
ation.— Beo,  W,  J.  Keimed^e  Report^  same  toL  p.  440. 

With  regard  to  the  pupil-teachers  themselTcs,  there  is  of  course  a  great 
variety  in  their  efficiency  and  progress  as  there  is  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  placed.  As  a  whole,  howerer,  they  haye  considerably 
exceeded  my  expectations.  Occasionally,  indeed,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
cancel  the  indentures,  in  one  case,  perhaps,  for  want  of  punctuality,  in  another 
from  insubordination,  in  a  third  firom  manifest  stupidity ;  but  these  cases  have 
been  extremely  rare,  while  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  proved  efficient, 
trustworthy,  and  of  good  intellectual  qualifications  has  been  very  considerable. 
In  some  instances,  indeed,  I  have  feared  that  their  health  has  suffered  ftoat 
long  and  anxious  application  to  study,  and  in  many  others  I  well  know  the 
time  devoted  to  their  instruction  by  Uie  master  has  greatiy  exceeded  the  pre* 
scribed  limits. — Mr,  MoreWe  Report,  same  voL  pp.  627,  628. 

Candidates  for  the  office  of  the  teacher  were  heretofore  often  persons  dis- 
qualified by  various  causes  for  success  in  other  walks  of  life.  These  youths 
are  selected  out  of  a  greater  number,  and  over  a  large  surface  of  the  population, 
and,  amonget  other  qualifications  taken  into  account,  are  those  superior  talents 
and  that  great  energy  of  character  which  are  required  in  the  successfbl 
management  of  a  school,  but  which  would  secure  success  in  almost  any  other 
career  in  life.  And  then.  In  respect  to  knowledge,  many  of  the  Queen's 
scholars,  will,  I  conceive,  be  found  as  far  advanced  when  they  enter  the  train- 
ing schools  as  the  generality  of  students  have  been  accustomed  to  be,  when 
they  have  left  them.— Jifr.  Mosele^e  Report^  Minutes,  1851-2,  vol.  u.  p.  298. 


y.  Knowledge  of  Schoolkeeping,  and  Tact  and  Skill  in  the 

Management  of  Classes* 

In  the  schools  where  pupil-teachers  are  employed,  the  monitorial  system 
has  generally  been  given  up.  Many  of  these  pupil-teaehers  are  entitled  now 
to  rank  as  assistant  masters  and  mistresses,  and  most  effectual  assistance  is 
rendered  by  them  in  the  teaching  of  the  children,  particularly  of  the  lower 
classes,  heretofore  much  neglected.  A  large  proportion  of  them  manifest  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  well  adapted 
to  it    They  have  been  selected  as  the  promising  children  of  their  respective 
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schools,  are  generally  of  fkir  ahilities,  and  liave  made  good  pn^gresa  in  their 
leaming,  according  to  the  course  prescribed  in  yonr  Lordships'  schedule. — 
Report  of  Rev,  H,  Moteiey,  MiitMtes,  1850-1,  toI.  ii.  p.  2. 

I  hare  to  remark  this  year  a  very  decided  improvement  amongst  the 
apprentices  in  the.art  of  teaching,  in  their  power  of  giving  a  lesson  to  a  das* 
or  gallery  of  classes,  both  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  instruction,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  children.  *  *  •  And  I  should  add 
that,  in  the  for  greater  number  of  schools  where  pupil-teachers  have  been  at 
work  for  three  or  four  years  (and  before  the  expiration  of  this  time  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  expect  much  fruit  from  their  labour^  there  is  a  positive 
mprovement  in  all  those  points  over  which  their  influence  extends,  and  for 
which  they  may  be  said  to  be  responsible.  I  should  especially  remark  the 
more  intelligent  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  generally  improved 
tone  of  the  whole  school. — Rev.  F,  WatkM  Report,  Mmutet,  1851-2,  voL  ii. 
p.  124. 

The  pupil-teachers  are  many  of  them  likely  to  turn  out  very  efficient 
instructors.  In  several  of  the  schools  they  have  become  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  way  of  managing  their  classes  and  the  school  generally,  and  their 
papers  are  for  the  most  part  very  iairly  worked,  and  in  some  cases  very 
excellently.-— i?ev.  M.  Mitchdl,  same  voL  p.  253. 

I  am  justified,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  clergy  and  other  pro- 
moters of  schools  who  have  watched  over  these  young  persons  during  their 
apprenticeship,  in  speaking  of  them,  as,  up  to  this  period,  affording  evidence, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  formation  of  that  character,  and  the  development  of 
those  principles,  which  are  to  be  desired  in  an  elementary  teacher.  The 
recent  examination  for  Queen's  scholarships  shows  them,  in  regard  to  ability 
and  attaimnents,  and  in  aptitude  for  teaching,  to  be  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
class  of  persons  hitherto  admitted  to  our  training  schools. — Mr,  Moteleifs 
Report,  MinuteSj  1851-2,  vol  i.  p.  276. 


YI.  Miscellaneous  TesHmonies  to  Effects  <^ PupU^Teacher 

System  generally. 

The  second  inference  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  summaries  points 
out  very  satisfactorily  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  pupil-teacher 
system ;  in  foct,  ike  point  in  which  it  has  been  most  eminently  and  confessedly 
successful.  Perhaps  it  might  not  appear  at  caee  to  a  casual  observer  that  the 
standard  of  instruction  in  pupil-teacher  schools  was  much  higher  than  in 
non-pupil-teacher  schools,  but  on  a  closer  inspection  of  the  tables  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  the  case,  and  that  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  possible. 

It  is  not  in  history,  geography,  grammar,  or  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic 
— that  is,  in  the  first-class  subjects— that  the  great  disparity  is  shown  ;  but  in 
the  lower  subjects  which  still  engage  the  bottom  of  the  school — in  the  per- 
centage of  children  still  occupied  with  their  alphabet  and  spelling,  or  who 
have  not  yet  begun  to  write  on  paper  or  cast  accounts — that  the  pupil-teacher 
schools  appear  so  far  in  advance  of  non-pupil-teacher  schools. 

Thus  in  pupil-teacher  schools  only  17  per  cent  are  left  in  the  alphabet  dass; 

in  non-pupil-teacher  schools  48  or  nearly  half ; 

in  pupil-teacher  schools  only  5  per  cent  are  writing  copies  on  slates ; 

in  non-pupil-teacher  schools  46  or  nearly  half  are  still  so  occupied ; 
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in  pupil-teacher  schools  only  S  J  per  cent,  appear  not  to  hare  began 

arithmetic ; 
in  non-pupil-teacher  schools  25  or  one  quarter. 

Generally,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  in  non-pupil-teacher  schools  there  is 
still  a  large  residuum  of  ignorant  children  encumbering  the  lowest  class,  while 
the  pupil-teacher  system  has  at  once  acted  powerfully  upon  this,  and  dis- 
tributed it  in  solution,  as  it  were,  through  the  several  classes  of  the  school. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  my  own  impressions — independent  of 
tables  of  instruction — entirely  confirm  this  result  of  statistical  inquiry.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  points  of  contrast  exhibited  at  first  sight  by  the  two 
classes  of  schools ;  and  certainly,  as  I  said  before,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
fruits  of  the  pupil-teacher  system.  There  are  other  points  of  contrast  equally 
important  and  equally  demonstrative  of  the  excellence  of  this  system,  which 
cannot  be  represented  in  a  table  of  statistics,  as  they  affect  rather  the  moral 
condition  of  the  schooL  Every  one  who  has  had  opportunities  of  comparing 
schools  so  organised  with  schools  conducted  on  the  old  monitorial  system, 
must  have  recognised  the  improved  aspect,  the  increased  order,  the  greater 
prominence  and  attention  given  to  the  lowest  class,  and,  above  all,  the  in- 
valuable relief  afforded  to  the  master,  —  due  to  the  replacement  of  monitors  of 
11  or  12  by  regularly  trained  pupil-teachers  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18. 
The  advantages,  however,  moral  and  intellectual,  that  have  accrued  to  the 
cause  of  education  fVom  the  Minutes  of  1846,  have  been  so  frequently  pointed 
out  by  your  Lordships'  Inspectors,  and  are  in  fiict  so  uniformly  acknowledged 
in  my  district,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  on  this  subject. — 
Rev.  J,  P.  Norris's  Report^  Minutesy  1850-1,  voL  iL  pp.488,  489. 

The  system  of  pupil-teachers  still  remains  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  features  in  your  Lordships'  Minutes,  and  none,  I  believe,  has  had  a 
great  effect  in  raising  the  general  tone  of  primary  education  through  the 
country.  So  long  as  examples  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  primary  school  were 
wanting,  there  was  no  wonder  at  the  little  zeal  exhibited  in  the  progress  of 
education  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  already  existing.  A  single 
effective  school,  held  up  as  a  model  to  a  district,  is  a  realised  idea,  which 
places  the  entire  problem  of  education  to  the  minds  of  observers  in  a  new 
light.  To  bring  the  mass  of  our  population  under  such  influences  is  seen  at 
once  to  be  an  object  worth  all  the  effort  and  the  sacrifice  that  can  be  directed 
towards  it  This  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  of  the 
advantages  which  have  been  secured  by  the  appenticeship  of  pupil-teachers. 
Many  other  advantages  are  of  course  in  reserve,  but  the  mere  fact  of  having 
by  this  instrumentality  planted  practically  efficient  schools  here  and  there 
throughout  the  country — schools  in  which  we  are  not  wholly  shut  up  to  the 
formal  mechanism  of  the  monitorial  system  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  the  in- 
cessant waste  of  time  consumed  in  drill,  march,  bad  music,  and  dull  routine  on 
the  other— -this  very  fact,  I  say,  renders  the  return  to  such  methods  and 
organisations  a  moral  impossibility.  The  people  themselves  begin  now  to 
know  what  education  is,  atad  are  not  very  likely  to  be  again  satisfied  with  an 
apology  for  it — Mr.  MoreWs  Report,  same  vol.  p.  627. 

The  pupil  teachers'  schools  have  been  most  successful.  The  Minutes  of 
1846  have  effected  a  revolution  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  for  rapidity  and 
improvement,  probably  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  country. — dfr. 
BeUairs*  Reports,  Minutes,  1851-2,  vol.  iL  p.  83. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  from  further  experience  to  confirm  my  previous  re- 
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port  of  the  great  aid  to  schools  resulting  from  the  yoang  asnstant  teachers 
apprenticed  to  the  masters  and  mistresses.  This  aid,  too,  is  becoming  oon- 
tinoally  greater  as  the  pupil-teachers  grow  older,  and  as  the  head  teachers 
learn  from  experience  how  they  can  make  the  most  of  their  help. — Mr.  Ktn' 
nedify  p.  852  of  same  yoL 

I  ought  not,  perhaps,  in  speaking  of  matters  affecting  the  welikre  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  to  omit  all  allusion  to  the  mtroduction  into  them,  for  the  first 
time,  of  apprenticed  pupil-teachers.    The  school  managers  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  their  services,  and  watched  the  effect  of  their  employment,  appear 
to  be  unanimous  in  their  sense  of  the  value  of  this  class  of  assistant  teachers ; 
and  the  improvement  visible  in  the  schools  where  they  are  found,  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  sufficiently  marked  and  decisive  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this 
subject     The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  presented  themselves  for  ex- 
amination at  the  close  of  the  first  year  have  acquitted  themselves  with  credit, 
and  fulfilled  in  the  most  satis&ctory  manner  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship. 
None  have  been  found  unworthy  of  admission  to  the  second,  while  a  certain 
number  have  been  advanced  to  the  third  year.    And  if  a  few,  out  of  about  two 
hundred,  have  been  admonished  that  their  progress  was  not  entirely  satisfiictory, 
the  fault  is  to  be  attributed,  in  almost  every  case,  to  accidental  causes,  such  as 
continued  illness  and  consequent  absence  fit>m  school ;  and  perhaps,  in  a  very 
few  instances,  to  the  indifferent  qualifications  of  the  teacher  to  whom  they  had 
been  apprenticed.    In  such  cases,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  recommend  strongly 
the  removal  of  the  incompetent  teacher';  and  I  conceive  that  it  is  not  the  least 
of  the  many  solid  benefits  flowing  from  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  that  it 
tends,  by  an  inevitable  process,  to  detect  and  extirpate  the  ignorant,  or  careless, 
or  unskilfid  teacher ;  while  it  supplies  such  as  are  really  capable  of  filling  that 
difficult  and  important  office  with  a  new  and  urgent  motive  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  powers  and  the  improvement  of  their  attainments.     It  affords  me 
peculiar  pleasure  to  add,  upon  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as 
that  of  my  own  observations,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupil-teachers  have 
rendered  to  the  schools  in  which  they  are  placed  far  higher  services  than  those 
which  are  strictiy  required  from  them  by  the  letter  of  their  indentures :  I 
allude  to  the  excellent  and  persuasive  example  which  they  have  commonly 
afforded  to  their  companions,  and  to  the  healthy  moral  and  religious  influence 
of  which,  under  the  guidance  of  (heir  superiors,  they  have  been  the  active  and 
willing  agents  in  their  respective  schools. — Mr,  MarshaWa  Report,  MinvUafor 
1850.1,  vol.  ii.  pp.  672,  673. 

The  efficiency  of  the  working  of  well-chosen  and  well-trained  pupil-teachers 
may  be  illustrated  and,  if  necessary,  proved  by  one  striking  example.  In  the 
General  Sessional  School  of  Dundee,  one  master,  with  their  aid,  keeps  600 
children  above  the  average  state  of  progress,  and  in  better  than  average  con- 
dition as  to  discipline,  which  I  have  observed  in  schools  of  the  kind.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  no  individual,  however  qualified,  could  without 
a  large  amount  of  efficient  assistance,  satis&ctorily  manage  and  instruct  so  great 
a  number  of  children,  in  all  the  variety  of  ages  and  branches  of  a  general 
elementary  school. 

Of  the  great  number  of  pupil-teachers  that  are  now  Decoming  apprenticed 
a  limited  portion  only  may  ultimately  become  schoolmasters.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  great  and  healthy  stimulus  is  thus  given  to  the  education  of  the  country 
generally,  and  more  particularly  to  that  of  the  lower  classes,  where  it  was  most 
required.   The  best  qualified  among  them  for  the  office  of  the  schoolmaster  are 
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likely  to  go  forward  as  to  their  natural  calling,  and  the  rest,  while  they  aid  in 
the  education  of  others,  will  themselves  receive  an  education  which  would 
never  otherwise  have  been  within  their  reach. 

Many  masters  have  spoken  to  me  of  the  apprenticeship,  as  having  conferred 
on  them  the  further  benefit  of  giving  occasion  to  such  a  revise  of  some  subjects, 
in  the  training  of  their  apprentices,  as  the  ordinary  business  of  the  school  would 
never  have  induced  them  to  undertake. — Dr,  Woodford  a  Report^  same  voL, 
pp.  702,  703. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  this  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pupil- 
teacher  schools  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  advance  in  the 
cause  of  education.  The  contrast,  in  respect  of  discipline  and  general  efficiency, 
between  these  schools  and  those  which  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  the 

advantages  offered  by  your  Lordships*  Minutes  of  1846,  is  still  more  striking. 

«  •         '         *  •  • 

Of  pnpil-teacher  schools, 
35  per  cent,  were  marked  good,  31  /atr,  24  nuxierate,  10  6adL 

Of  non-pupil-teacher  schools, 
3  per  cent  were  marked  good^  IS  fairy  42  moderate^  37  bad. 
Or,  more  shortly,  two  thirds  of  the  pupil-teacher  schools  were  above  par,  while 
of  the  non -pnpil-teacher  schools  four  fifths  were  below  par. — Mr.  Norrisy 
Minutes,  1851-2,  voLii.  pp.375,  376. 

There  is  still  every  reason  to  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  operation  of 
your  Lordships'  Minutes  in  regard  to  pupil-teachers.  The  zeal  with  which 
they  have  performed  their  duties  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  highly  credit- 
able to  them ;  and  the  intellectual  stimulus  afforded  by  the  prospect  of  the 
annual  examination  has  kept  their  fiiculties  active,  both  for  their  own  improve- 
ment and  that  of 'the  classes  committed  to  their  care.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
singling  out  those  attached  to  the  Albion  Street  school  at  York,  as  deserving, 
together  with  their  teacher,  peculiar  commendation  for  the  efforts  they  have 
made  to  carry  out  the  entire  spirit  of  your  Lordships*  regulations,  in  reference 
to  their  progress  both  in  knowledge  and  in  the  art  of  communicating  it— 
Mr.  Moreily  Minutes,  1851-2,  voL  iL  p.  574. 

In  former  reports  I  have  recorded  my  sense  of  the  great  services  rendered 
by  the  apprenticed  pupil-teachers,  and  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  annual 
grants  made  by  your  Lordships  towards  their  support  Further  experience 
only  confirms  my  opinion  on  this  subject ;  and  the  managers  of  Catholic  schools 
who  have  profited  by  this  particular  grant  will,  I  am  persuaded,  cordially  ac- 
knowledge their  obligations  to  those  who  devised  so  valuable  a  system.  The 
progress  of  a  great  majority  of  apprentices  whom  I  have  examined  during  the 
past  year  has  been  entirely  satisfoctory ;  and  even  the  least  successful  amongst 
them  has  proved  far  more  useful  and  efficient  than  the  best  of  the  incompetent 
and  unsalaried  "monitors"  whom  they  have  superseded —if r.  MarahaUy 
pp.  524,  525  of  same  vol. 
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Table  No.  V. 

Number  per  Cent,  of  Studento  in  each  Thilnlng  School  whote  RxerdMf  were  daned  EzoeDen^ 

Good,  or  Fair. 


not  ntoall;  tnijbt 
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Welih    . 
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38-56 

44-19 

83-71 

38*56 

9-3 

0*00 

(HX) 

(hOO 

4-85 


66-67 

0-00 

fiO-0 

83-33 

40-00 

60-00 

16-86 

3-33 

46-66 

0-00 

0K» 

WO 


T9rS9 

000 

36*69 

86-53 

30-61 

73-46 

38-66 

94-49 

frOO 

18-94 

6-19 

4-08 


VrtfB 

3-33 

36-66 

96.66 

17-66 

43-33 

19-99 

30i» 

0-00 

6-66 

0-00 

0-00 


47-5 

5-0 

80H) 

40-0 

85-0 

57-0 

4S-5 

6-0 

OrO 

OK) 

0-0 

9-5 


81*81 
OKM) 
0-00 
OOO 

18-18 

18-18 
9-19 
OOO 
0-00 
OOO 
OOO 

18-18 


86*8 

0(K> 

90-fiB 

37-98 

S7-5B 

41-37 

10-35 

10-35 

0-00 

10^35 

6*89 

0-00 


Table  No.  VL 

Numben  per  Cent,  of  Candidates  in  each  Training  School  whose  Exercises  were  mariced  Excellent. 
Good,  and  Fair,  diTided  respectively  by  the  Average  Numben  of  Months  during  which  they  barf 
been  resident  in  those  Training  Schools. 


BnldNti  of  BuminalkB. 


Scriptural  Knowledge  • 

Arithmetic 

English  Oranmar 

OeMraphv 

Eogiish  History 

Vocal  Music 

School  Management    - 

Church  History 

Model  Drawing 

Geometry 

Mensuration 

Industrial  Mechanics  - 

Algebra 

Physical  Science 

Higher  Biatbemaiics  - 

Welsh 

Latin     .  .  - 

Greek    -  -  - 

French  ... 


4-17 
3*98 
0-17 
9*99 
8-99 
1*16 
0-83 
6-14 
0-65 
816 
9-39 
3-15 
6-98 
9-38 
0*66 
0-00 
0-00 
0-00 
0-38 


is 


S-77 
311 
0-18 
1-85 
1*48 
4-88 
0-18 
3-16 
OtX) 
1-11 
1-99 
2-88 
3-33 
0-98 
0*18 
9*69 
Q-W 
OtX) 
0-00 


8-61 
9-36 
0-57 
9-53 
9*36 
0*38 
016 
318 
0-00 
147 
1-06 
1-82 
9-94 
1-31 
1-00 

o-oo 

0*49 
OiM 
0*16 


4-70 
814 
1-18 
9-35 
3*33 
098 
0-80 
3-98 
0-19 
9-15 
1-51 
1-04 
8-65 
1-17 
1-ftO 
0-00 
0-39 
0-00 
OOO 


8-96 
3-81 
ODO 
178 
9-09 
0*11 
071 
9-16 
0123 
0-96 
1*90 
119 
971 
9-09 
0-93 
0-00 
0-00 
0-00 
0*10 


4-81 
3-74 
0-63 
1-60 
9-67 
3-90 
0-58 
4-81 
0-00 
ODO 
000 
1*07 
1-07 
0-64 
0-00 
QrOO 
OfM) 
0-00 
1-07 


3-85 

0-4 

»00 

9-43 

1-49 

0-61 

5-06 

0-00 

1*91 

9-93 

i-ee 

9-43 

0-eo 

0-60 

otn 

Oi60 
0^ 
0-00 


"'  It  is  not  to  be  sapposed  that  because  the  estimate  which  these  tables 
afford  of  the  success  with  which  each  subject  of  instntetioii  is  pursued,  is  an 
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aritlimetical  one,  that  it  is  therefore  incontrovertible.  It  is  very  liable 
to  error  where  the  number  of  candidates  in  any  Training  School  is  tmoM^ 
and  it  takes  no  account  of  the  different  degrees  of  attainment  with  which 
the  students  in  different  schools  enter  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  better  instructed  and  the  more  intelligent  and  enterprising  students 
seek  the  larger  training  schools ;  whilst  the  less  instructed  and  intelligent 
prefer  the  smaller  diocesan  schools.  The  division  by  the  number  of  months 
of  residence  in  the  last  table  supposes,  moreover,  the  whole  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  Training  School,  and  to  have  been  equally  divided  through 
the  whole  time  of  residence,  which  we  have  no  right  to  assume.** 

'*  Nevertheless  these  tables  afford  a  standard  of  comparison  which,  if 
duly  corrected,  is  not  without  its  value  and  importance.** — MimOes^  Vol.  I. 
1851-2,  p.  292. 


Table  No.  VII. 

The  Training  Schools  are  here  arranged  in  the  Order  of  Merit  in  their  secular 
Studies,  as  indicated  by  the  Numbers  I,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6. 


EzcBLLEirr  ob  CktoD. 


S 


m 

I 


O 


It 


I 

3 


■a 


Faik. 


■i. 


I 


I 

•9 
I 

H 


I 


6 


44*19 


34*04 


23*07 


20-00 


10*00 


3*12 


27*91 

2-33 

14*90 

21*27 

23-97 

•00 

20*00 

•00 

6*00 

*00 

3*12 

3*12 

34*88 
12*76 
23*07 


35*00 


5*00 


20-93 


21*27 
23*07 


30*00 


10*00 


6*25        -00 


16*28 


12*76 
38*46 


25-00 


•00 


9*38 


58*12 


44*68 


53*85 


65*00 
36*00 
46*87 


41*86 
61*71 


53*85 


40*00 


50*00 


59*38 


62*79 


29-79 
30*77 


50-00 


40-00 


58*00 


51*16 


36*18 
30*77 


55-00 


35*00 


40*62 
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TiUILB  No.  IX. 


Nat 

ExmUcbc 

Good. 

Pair. 

Moderate. 

Inperfkct* 

piufeMed 

or  Failure 

^•3 

ii 

1^ 

1- 

Sii 

ii 

No. 

|i 

No. 

fs 

No. 

li 

No. 

ll 

No. 

P 

No. 

1^ 

h 

h 

h 

h 

1 

h 

h 

Arithmetic 

_ 

1 

4-76 

4 

19-04 

15 

71-48 

4r76 

Englich    Grammar   and 
niraphraic 

1 

4-76 

6 

58-57 

5 

23-81 

8 

3809 

1 

4-76 

— 

_ 

Engibb  HUtory  • 

^ 

.. 

8 

S8-09 

11 

58-38 

I 

4-76 

1 

4-76 

— 

_ 

Geographjr  and  Po|Milar 

Aitronomy 

— 

— 

8 

38-09 

8 

38-09 

4 

19-05 

1 

4-76 

— 

— 

Geometry 

_ 

_. 

8 

9-58 

6 

88-57 

8 

9-58 

5 

83-81 

6 

28-57 

Elements  of  Mechaniet  • 

^ 

.i. 

.mm 

_ 

6 

88-57 

7 

33-33 

6 

88-57 

8 

9-58 

Mencuratioa 

.- 

.. 

_ 

«. 

4 

19*04 

6 

28-57 

8 

9-58 

9 

42-86 

Algebra    .          -          . 

— 

_ 

1 

4-76 

6 

28-57 

8 

9-58 

5 

8381 

7 

33  33 

School  Management 

1 

4-76 

s 

14-28 

8 

38-09 

8 

38-09 

1 

4-76 

— 

_ 

Vocal  Music 

_ 

__ 

^ 

__ 

3 

14-88 

10 

47-62 

1 

4-76 

7 

33-83 

Drawing  fh>m  Modeli   - 

_ 

— 

__ 

_ 

4 

19-04 

7 

»3-33 

— 

^ 

10 

47-62 

l4iUa        ... 

^ 

.. 

^ 

_ 

1 

4-76 

5 

83-81 

_ 

m^ 

15 

71-43 

Greek       - 

— 

^ 

__ 

..i. 

1 

4-76 

4 

ig-oi 

^ 

_ 

16 

7619 

Phyilcal  Science  - 

_- 

^ 

1 

4-76 

5 

2S-8I 

13 

61*90 

8 

9-52 

— 
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Higher  Bfathematict      - 

.^ 

^ 

8 

9-58 

5 

23-81 

.1. 

.. 
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14-28 

11 
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WeUh      - 
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... 

... 
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9*58 
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4-76 
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4*76 
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4-76 
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7143 
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APPENDIX  (C.) 


Qftesiioni  set  at  the  Greneral  Examinatukn  of  the   Church  of 
England  Training  Schools  for  Schoolmasters* 


Chbistmas  1851. 


N,B. — AH  your  answers  art  to  he  written  on  this  Paper,    Answers  written  on 
ofiy  other  Paper  will  not  be  looked  ooer. 

You  are  not  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 
Before  beginning  your  answers  you  are  toJUl  up  the  following  Table, 


Your  ChriitUm 
Name  and  Surname. 

State  whether  jroa  are 
a  Papll-teacher  ad- 
mitted to  compete  for 
a  Queen*!  Scholar- 
•hlp,  and  from  what 
School.* 


The  Name  tffffom 
Training  SckooL 


The  Month  and  Year 
I'm  tpMch  ffou  entered 
the  Training  School. 
ISy<*u  havel^t  ataie 
the  Month  and  Year 
in  which  you  left. 


If  yoif  are  in  ciarme 
tif  a  School  Mtate  ike 
name  of  it,  the  dale  ai 
which  you  entered  on 
charge  of  it,  and 
whether  your  engage- 
ment it  permanent  or 
temporarjf. 


*  In  order  to  limit  aa  little  as  poulhle  the  opportanitiet  bj  whldi  peeullw  talenta  maj  be  ex- 
faibited.  It  is  not  perhaps  desirable  to  prescribe  which  of  the  sufa|ects  o/t  examioi^on  the  can- 
didates for  Queen's  scholarships  shall  be  at  liberty  to  s^ect,  ftirther  than  to  state  Urongly  their 
herdakipe''  opinion  thai  they  should  not  attempt  answers  sgMm  all  the  suJ^feets. 
The  following  subjects  must  not  be  wholly  omitted  by  any  candidate,  Tis. 

I.  The  Holy  Scrtptaret,  the  Catechlim,  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  (In 

schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England). 
S.  English  History. 
8.  Geography. 

4.  Ariuimetic  (includlnff  Vulgar  Fractions  and  Decimals). 

5.  English  Grammar  ana  Composition. 

6.  The  Notes  of  a  Lesson,  or  some  obsenratloni  on  the  Practical  Dnties  of  a  Teacher. 
A  Candidate  who  answers  In  these  subjects  really  well,  may  obUin  an  BKblUtlon  of  SO/,  for 

one  year. 

A  Candidate  who  answers  in  the  foregoinc  subleets  really  well,  and  also  in  one  other  surfed 
really  well  (to  be  selected  by  himself  out  of  those  proposed  to  the  Candidates  for  CertUlcaCes 
of  Bferlt,  but  with  a  preference  on  the  part  of  my  Lords  for  the  three  first  books  of  Euclid,) 
may  obtain  an  Exhibition  of  SSf.  for  one  year. 

If  a  Candidate  attempts  a  greater  number  of  subjects,  he  will  do  so  on  his  own  responsIbiUty. 
My  Lords  couM  not  but  be  tiappy  to  find  that  he  was  able  to  answer  in  a  greater  numoer  of  sub- 
iects  well ;  but  the  extent  of  the  subjects  attempted  will  not  be  accepted  in  Hen  of  mastery 
over  those  which  are  indispensable. 

Candidates  far  Queen's  tcholarshfps  in  riMALi  traini$tg  schools  will  not  be  required  to  answer 
questions  in  Vulgar  Fractions  or  Decimals.  For  the  higher  Exhibitions  thof  will  be  at  Uberhf 
to  select  one  <tfthe  suUecU  proposed  to  FeuuUe  Candidatesfar  Certificates  qf  Merit,  such  asSoo£» 
keeping,  Biographieal  Memoirs,  or  Domestic  Eoonomm,  Their  Lordships  would  vrtfer  a  know 
ledge  ^some  good  Manual  tqton  the  tast-named  suUect,  in  eonnrgion  with  whteh  they  will  be 
prepared  to  give  due  weight  to  (Jert0catesfrom  the  Managers  qfthe  Candidate^  school,  atinting 
herpraetical  knowledge  qf  household  duties. 

The  Exhibitions  awarded  to  females  will  be  at  the  rate  <]f  tmo-ihirds  qf  those  awarded  to  mates, 
viz.  \ZL  6«.  8d.  and  16^.  13*.  Ad,  instead  qfHOl.  and  2&/.,  to  correspond  with  the  dtfftrent  expense 
qf  boarding  in  training  schools,  for  Males  and  Females  respeetioely. 

The  first  question  in  each  Section  has  been  flramed  more  especially  with  reference  to  Can- 
didates for  Queen*s  Scholarships. 
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SCRIPTURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 
(Thbsb  Houbs  axxowxd  roB  thib  Papbb.) 

Seetum  L 

What  eventg  are  recorded  in  Soriptnre  to  haTe  occurred  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing periodf  ?  — 

1.  From  the  institation  of  the  Passover  to  the  arriTal  of  the  Israelites 
at  Sinai. 

2.  From  the  death  of  David  to  that  of  Rehoboam. 
a.  Daring  the  captiyity  in  Babylon. 

Section  8. 

1.  Describe  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Great  Day  of  Atone* 
ment,  and  show  their  typical  character. 

2.  Describe  the  cleansing  of  the  leper,  and  the  sacrifice  for  the  cleansing  of 
a  leprous  house  (Lev.  14),  and  show  their  typical  character.  Who  are  related 
in  Scripture  to  have  been  smitten  with  leprosy  as  a  punishment? 

3.  In  keeping  the  PassoYer,  what  observances  were  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
added  by  tlM  Jews  to  those  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  ?  How  is  thii 
illustrated  in  the  account  of  ihe  Last  Supper  ? 

Section  3. 

1.  Relate  our  Lord's  conversation  with  Nicodemus. 

2.  On  what  occasions,  and  in  what  words,  did  John  the  Baptist  bear  witness 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  ?  Whence  did  the  Jews  derive  the  expectation  of 
a  deliverer  under  that  name  ? 

3.  What  events  occurred  between  our  Lord's  agony  in  the  garden,  and  his 
death? 

Section  4. 

1.  What  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  at  Antioch  ? 

2.  What  is  recorded  of  Apollos,  and  of  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  Ephesus  ? 

3.  Relate  what  you  remember  of  St  Paul's  discourses  at  Lystra,  at  Athens, 
and  before  Agrippa. 

Section  5. 

1.  Draw  a  map  Ulustrative  of  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  Judea  illustrative  of  the  gospel  history. 

3.  Draw  a  plan  of  Jerusalem. 


CATECHISM,  LITURGY,  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY. 
(Thbeb  Houbs  allowed  fob  this  Papbb.) 

Sectton  1. 

1.  *•  What  is  thy  duty  towards  God?" 

Give  scriptural  authority  fbr  each  clause  in  the  answer  to  this  question  in 
the  Catechism ;  and  explam  the  three  last  clauses  as  you  would  to  a  class  in 
your  school. 

2.  *'  My  good  chUd,  know  this,  that  thou  art  not  able  to  do  these  things  of 
thyself,  nor  to  walk  in  the  commandments  of  God,  and  to  serve  him,  wi&ont 
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iiis  special  grace  ;  irhich  thon  most  learn  at  all  times  to  call  for  by  diligent 
prayer." 

Explain  this  passage  from  the  Catechism,  and  show  that  it  rests  on  the  au- 
thority of  God's  ivord. 

Section  2. 

1.  Write  down  the  first  six  clauses  of  the  General  Confession,  and  give 
scriptural  illostrations  of  them.  Why  is  it  called  the  General  Confession? 
Why  is  the  confession  of  sin  properly  made  the  first  act  of  public  worship  ? 

2.  Into  what  four  principid  parts  is  the  Litany  properly  diyisible ;  what 
supplications  belong  to  these  four  parts  respectively  ? 

3.  *'  In  all  time  of  our  tribulation  ;  in  all  time  of  our  wealth  ;  in  the  hour  of 
death,  and  in  the  day  of  Judgment, 

"  Good  Lord  deliver  us," 

Why  need  we  pray  for  deliverance  at  these  times ;  and  what  scriptural 
ground  have  we  for  hoping  that  our  prayers  will  be  heard? 

Section  3. 

1.  What  is  recorded  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  primitive  Church. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  divisions  or  schisms  of  the  early  Church. 
Distinguish  between  a  schism  and  a  heresy. 

Section  4. 

1.  Who  were  the  most  remarkable  of  the  martyn  of  the  early  Church? 
Give  a  more  particular  account  of  one  of  then. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  early  Churches  and  their  bishops. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  Apostolic  Fathen  and  of  their  writings.  What 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  their  writings  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  ? 

Section  5. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  orden  of  Monks  and  Friars. 

2.  What  is  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  England  before  the  Reformation  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  history  of  the  Liturgy. 


HISTORY. 
(Three  Hours  allowed  for  this  Paper.) 

Section  1. 

1.  Give  the  dates  of  the  following  events  :  —  The  invasion  of  Britain  by 
Julius  Cflesar.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  troops.  The  establishment  of 
the  Heptarchy.  The  accession  of  Alfred.  The  Norman  Conquest  The 
accessions  of  Edward  VI.,  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of  George  III. 

2.  State  what  sovereign  was  reigning  in  England  at  the  commencement  of 
each  century  from  the  eleventh  to  the  nineteenth. 

Section  2. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  Britain  under  the  Romans. 

2.  What  were  the  dominions  of  Canute?  Who  divided  the  sovereignty  of 
England  for  a  time  with  him  ?  Who  was  Edgar  Atheling?  Under  what,  cir* 
cumstances  did  the  claims  of  Harold  and  William  of  Normandy  to  the  Throne 


I  ^Mja^v 
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of  England  respectirelj  arise  ?    In  vliom,  and  through  what  line  of  descent, 
were  the  Norman  and  Saxon  races  of  Kings  united  ? 

3.  What  institutions  of  the  ancient  Germans,  brought  to  England  by  the 
Saxons,  remain  ?  What  was  the  witenagemot  of  the  Saxons  ?  State  some 
particulars  in  which  it  differed  from  our  present  parliament  In  whose  reign, 
for  what  reason,  and  by  whose  influence  were  knights  of  the  shire  and  bur- 
gesses first  sent  to  parliament  ? 

Section  3. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  reign  of  Edward  T. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  Lord  Strafibrd.  What  principal  battles  were 
fought  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  and  under  what  circumstances? 

3.  What  wars  was  England  engaged  in  during  the  reign  of  George  IIL,  and 
under  what  circumstances?    Give  some  account  of  the  peninsular  campaign. 

Section  4. 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  was  Canada  acqaired  by  the  English  ? 

2.  What  is  the  history  of  the  settlement  and  progress  of  the  British  colonies 
iu  Australia? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  lives  of  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings. 

Section  5. 

Give  some  account  of  one  of  the  following  eminent  persons  of  antiquity :  — 

1.  Miltiades. 

2.  HannibaL 

3.  Cicero. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 

(Three  Hours  aixowed  for  this  Paper.) 

Section  1. 

1.  What  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  plurals  of  nouns? 
Give  examples  of  the  application  of  these  rules. 

2.  What  different  kinds  of  pronouns  are  there  ?    Give  examples  of  them. 

3.  Into  how  many  moods  are  verbs  divided  ?  What  differences  of  significa- 
tion do  they  respectively  imply?  Define  particularly  the  infinitive  mood,  the 
subjunctive  mood,  and  the  participle  ;  and  give  examples  of  them. 

Section  2. 

1.  State  fully  when  the  article  an  is  to  be  used,  and  when  a;  and  give 
examples  * 

2.  What  is  the  general  rule  for  the  government  of  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood?  Give  examples  of  it  What  modification  does  this  rule  admit  of  in 
the  case  in  which  the  infinitive  is  governed  by  an  auxiliary  verb  ? 

3.  What  is  apposition  ?  What  is  the  rule  for  substantives  in  apposition  ? 
Give  examples  of  it.  What  is  the  rule  for  substantives  related  to  one  anotiier 
by  a  passive  or  neuter  verb  ?  Give  examples  of  this  relation.  Parse  the  sen- 
tence, "  If  you  please." 

Section  3. 

-  Paraphrase  one  of  the  following  passages,  and  parse  the  words  printed  in 
italics :  — 

F  f2 
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1.  *7Tt  greathr  v»m  to  tott  with  oor  past  honn  , 
And  oak  mem  what  report  thej  bore  to  Heaven  ; 
And,  how  they  vught  hone  borne  more  welcome  ikkw. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  eoB; 
If  wMom's  friend,  her  best;  if  not,  worst ySw. 

xOMnp' 

S.  T^ic  sacred  r^^*  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  bj  Heaven's  wiB, 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence ; 
And  the  mde  hoy — who,  having  overpast 
The  sinless  a^  bj  conscience  is  enrolled, 
Tet  motinoQsly  knits  his  angry  brow, 
And  liftt  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent. 
Or  turns  the  godlike  ftcolty  of  speech 
To  impioos  nse — by  process  indirect 
Dedaree  his  Jks,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 

Wordsworth.  -^Exewrmmu 

*Le.  Education. 

8.  **  They,  who  to  states  and  governors  of  the  commonwealth  direct  their 
speech,  high  court  of  parliament !  or,  wanting  such  access,  in  a  private  condi- 
tion write  that  which  they  foresee  may  advance  the  public  good.  I  sappose 
them,  as  at  the  beginning  of  no  mean  endeavour,  not  a  little  altered  and  moved 
inwardly  in  their  minds  ;  some  with  doubt  <tf  what  will  be  the  success,  otiiera 
with  fear  of  what  will  be  the  censure ;  some  with  hope,  others  with  confidence 
of  what  they  have  to  speak.  And  me,  perhaps,  each  of  these  dispositions,  aa 
tiie  subject  was  whereon  I  entered,  may  at  other  times  have  affected }  and, 
likely,  might  in  these  foremost  expressions  now  also  disclose  which  of  them 
swayed  most,  but  that  the  very  attempt  of  this  address  thus  made,  and  the 
thought  of  whom  it  hath  recourse  to,  hath  got  the  power  within  me  to  a  pas- 
sion, far  more  welcome  than  incidental  to  a  preface.** 

MUton — Areopagitica, 

Section  4. 

1.  What  other  languages  have  united  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  form  the 
En^liish  language  ;  and  under  what  circumstances?-^ Give  examples  of  words 
derived  from  these  languages  respectively. 

2.  Who  were  the  troubadours  ?  To  what  country  did  they  belong,  and  to 
what  age  ?  Give  some  account  of  Geoffirey  Chaucer.  What  great  foreign 
writers  belong  to  the  same  age?  For  what,  in  the  history  of  literature,  was 
that  age  remarkable  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  great  writers  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  the 
reigns  of  Charles  11.  and  James  II. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY. 

(Thbbb  Hours  aixowsd  fob  this  Paper.) 

Whenever  the  student  can  illustrate  his  answer  by  drawing  a  chart, 

he  is  requested  to  do  so. 

Section  1. 

Enumerate  the  headlands,  rivers,  and  seaport  towns  in  one  of  the  following 
voyages ;  or  draw  a  chart  showing  them .-  — 

1.  From  Newcastle  to  London. 

2.  From  London  to  Plymouth. 
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Section  9. 

1.  What  riyen  have  their  sourceB  near  the  following  mountains?— (1)  the 
Lowtfaen,  (S)  Crossfell,  (3)  the  Whemaides  and  Ingleboro*»  (4)  Plynlimmon. 

2.  Describe  the  courses  of  the  Severq  and  of  its  affluents. 

3.  GWe  some  account  of  the  geologiciBl  map  of  England. 

Stction  3. 

1.  What  5  kin^oms  form  part  of  the  German  Confederation  ?  Describe 
geographicall  J  their  positions. 

8.  Gire  some  account  of  the  mountain  and  river  systems  of  German  j. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  geography  of  Northern  Italy,  illustrating  it  by 
a  map. 

Section  4L 

1.  Blention  the  names  and  heights  of  smne  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
irorid,  and  of  some  of  the  highest  table  lands. 

2.  What  changes  appear  in  vegetation  as  we  ascend  a  high  mountain  in  the 
tropics  ?  What  difference  would  it  make  in  our  climate  if  England  were  a 
table  land  as  high  as  that  on  which  the  city  of  Quito  is  built  ?  and  what  difier- 
ence  would  it  make  to  the  people  of  Quito  if  they  were  no  higher  aboTe  the 
level  of  the  sea  than  we  are— and  why? 

3.  Whilst  the  Thames  is  rarely^rosen  oreTf  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube^ 
fyr  to  the  south  of  it -are  frosen  over  every  year,  and  often  from  November 
to  March ;  and  the  mean  winter  temperature  of  Moscow  is  less  than  half  that 
of  Edinburgh,  althou^  these  places  are  nearly  on  the  same  peuraUel  of  latitude. 
Account  for  tiiese  and  other  similar  fiicts. 

Section  5. 

1.  Why  does  more  rain  fkU  on  the  western  than  the  eastern  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  why  particularly  among  the  mountains  of  the  west  coast  ? 

2.  Describe  some  of  the  most  remarkable  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  account 
ibr  them.  Have  the  hurricanes  which  prevail  within  the  tropics  been  ob« 
served  to  follow  any  law — and  what? 

3.  What  would  be  the  prevalent  currents  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  if  the 
earth  were  at  rest  ?  What  change  would  be  produced  in  them  by  the  diurnal 
motion,  if  there  were  no  annual  motion?  What  effects  result  nom  the  an* 
Bual,  in  addition  to  the  diurnal  motion  ? 

Section  6. 

1.  Give  one  reason,  and  that  the  simplest — 1st,  for  believing  the  earth  not 
to  have  an  infinitely  extended  surface  *,  2dly,  for  believing  it  to  be  a  sphere. 

2.  Explain  the  seasons ;  and  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

3.  Can  you  assign  any  reasons  for  believinff  the  earth  to  revolve  on  its  axiS| 
and  for  beUeving  it  to  have  an  annual  revolution  about  the  sun  ? 


ARITHMETIC. 
(Thbe^  Houbs  allowed  roa  this  Papkb.) 

Section  1. 

Work  one  of  the  following  sums  so  that  the  reason  of  each  step  in  the  work- 
ing may  be  apparent 

1.  Multiply  4507  by  3006. 

2.  If  9  things  cost  13/.,  what  will  48  cost  at  the  same  rate  ? 
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N.B.— This  sam  is  to  be  so  worked  as  to  be  intelligible  to  cbildren  who 
haye  no  knowledge  of  fractions. 

3.  YfhaX  is  the  value  of  }  of  f  of  |  of  6  ;  and  what  decimal  is  3&  6dL  of  8«.  9d7 

Section  2. 

How  many  pieces  of  cloth  9yds.  2qr8.  dnls.  long,  can  be  cat  oat  of  a  piece 
62yds.  Iqr.  Inl  in  length? 

2.  Find  by  the  role  of  practice  the  yalae  of  227qr8.  Sbas.  2pk8.  of  wheat  at 
36«.  Sd.  per  qr. 

S.  How  many  ounces  of  silver  at  5«.  Sd,  an  ounce  are  equivalent  to  6oxs. 
12dwts.  of  gold  at  3/.  17«.  10^.  an  ounce? 

Section  3. 

1.  The  sun's  diameter  is  111  -454  times  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth, 
which  is  7925*648  miles.     Required  the  sun*8  diameter  in  miles. 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  '7  to  five  places  of  decimals. 

3.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  517  to  four  places  of  decimals. 

Section  4. 

I.  A  shopkeeper  who  sells  sugar  which  costs  him  2,000L  in  a  year  at  a 
profit  of  10  per  cent,  and  tea  which  costs  him  1,000A  at  a  profit  of  20  per 
cent.,  finds  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  that  he  most  reduce  the  profit 
on  his  tea  6  per  cent.  By  how  much  per  cent,  must  he  raise  the  price  of  his 
sugar  to  cover  the  loss ;  supposing  him  to  sell  tea  and  sugar  of  the  same  cost 
in  that  year  ? 

2:  There  is  a  division  of  the  labour  of  a  certain  manufiicture  between  two 
sets  of  men,  neither  of  which  can  do  the  other's  work.  The  one  set  consists  of 
3  men  and  the  other  of  5,  and  when  they  work  in  this  proportion  both  sets  are 
just  fully  employed.  One  man  of  the  first  set  stays  away  for  a  week ;  by 
what  fraction  are  the  earnings  of  each  man  thus  diminished,  supposing  them 
to  work  by  the  piece,  and  to  divide  their  earnings  equally  ? 
.  3.  A  manufacturer  having  a  capital  of  5,000/.,  on  which  he  can  realise  hj 
hand  labour  10  per  cent  profit,  buys  a  machine  for  1,000/.,  by  which  his 
profit  on  the  remainder  of  Ms  capital  is  raised  to  20  per  cent  This  machine 
lasts  5  years.  How  much  is  he  by  that  time  the  gainer,  supposing  him  to  draw 
300/.  a  year  for  the  support  of  his  family  ? 

Section  5. 

Prove  one  of  the  following  rules  of  mental  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  intelligible  to  a  class  of  children. 

1.  To  find  the  value  of  144  things  in  shillings,  multiply  the  price  iu 
ikrthings  by  3. 

2.  To  find  the  interest  of  any  sum  of  money  for  any  number  of  months  at 
any  rate  per  cent,  count  one  penny  for  each  10/.  in  the  principal,  then  mul- 
tiply the  nimiber  of  months  and  by  double  the  rate  per  cent 

3.  To  find  the  interest  at  5  per  cent  for  any  number  of  days ;  multiply  the 
principal  by  )  the  number  of  days ;  cut  off  the  right  hand  figure  of  the  pro- 
duct, and  consider  the  other  figures  as  pence,  deducting  Id!,  for  each  6s.  in  the 
result 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


What  are  the  books  commonly  used  in  the  keeping  of  a  tradesman's  accounts, 
and  for  what  purposes  ? 

Give  examples  of  the  entries  in  these  books  severally. 
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MUSIC. 


Section  1. 
Write  oat  the  substance  of  a  lesson  on  "  sharps  andjlats.** 

Section  2. 

1.  Explain  the  terms  **  !■•  w/to,"  "  2**  volta,"  "  da  capo  al  segno'*  "  his:* 

2.  Write  down  the  principal  words  used  to  express  the  pace  at  which  music 
is  to  be  performed,  and  any  derivatives  from  these  words  which  are  in  common 
use. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  **  inversion  f**  what  law  is  to  be  observed  in  all  in- 
versions ? 

Section  3. 

1.  Explain,  as  you  would  to  a  class  of  children,  the  terms  **  mekxfy" 
"  harmony;'  "  root;*  **jMndamental  bate,*' 

2.  What  note  in  a  scale  ia  called  ^^the  leading  note;**  and  why?  Can  the 
leading  note  have  a  common  chord  ? 

3.  Can  all  the  sounds  of  the  common  chord  move  at  the  discretion  of  the 
performer?  If  you  know  any  rule  which  regulates  one  or  more  of  them, 
state  it 

Section  4. 

1.  If  you  had  a  class  about  to  commence  the  study  of  harmony,  to  what 
points  would  you  direct  attention,  in  the  first  instance  ? 

2.  Make  common  cadences,  with  the  chords  in  diflferent  positions,  in  the 
key  of  C  major,  some  with,  and  some  without,  inserting  the  J  upon  the 
dominant 

3.  How  is  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  produced?  Give  an 
example. 

Section  5. 
Put  chords  to  the  following  exercise :  — 


T^ 


23^ 


O — & 


w 


"ij-jjt 


«t 


s^ 


52Z 


^ 


^ 


<B^ 


3 


«>rr 


^ 


«^ 


•e^ 


-o- 


» 


6  6        6      5 


-ct 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

(Three  Hours  allowed  for  this  Paper.) 

Section  1. 

1.  How  would  you  organise  a  school  of  100  children,  from  7  to  13  years 
of  age,  supposing  that  you  had  two  pupil-teachera  in  their  second  and  fourth 

jp  p  4 
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yean  reipectiyely?  Draw  a  plan  of  the  Bchool-room  joa  ironld  prefer, 
showing  the  arrangement  of  die  classes,  and  of  the  fonns  and  desks.  What 
subjects  would  you  yourself  teach,  and  what  would  yon  assign  to  your  pupil- 
teachers? 

2.  What  different  methods  have  been  derised  for  organising  elementary 
schools  ?  Illustrate  your  descriptions  of  these  by  diagrams,  state  which  of 
them  you  yourself  prefer,  and  the  reasons  for  that  preference. 

3.  What  objects  should  specially  be  ke^  in  riew  in  the  organisation  of  a 
school?  What  are  the  advantages  resoltmg  ftom  a  good  organisation,  and 
what  are  those  elements  of  a  good  school  which  no  organisation,  howerer 
good,  will  secure  ? 

Section  2. 

1.  Show  the  diyisions  of  the  page  of  a  register,  by  which  the  date  of  the 
transfer  of  each  boyin  a  school  from  class  to  class  may  be  recorded  and 
easily  referred  to.  What  would  be  the  advantages  of  using  such  a  redster  ? 
What  other  means  could  you  devise  for  recor£ng  the  progress  whidi  each 
child  is  making? 

2.  What  expedients  should  be  adopted  to  secure  a  regular  attendance  of  the 
children  in  a  scho<d  ?  What  are  those  qualities  of  the  master  which  are  most 
likely  to  promote  this  regular  attendance  ? 

3.  Describe  some  of  the  characteristic  defects  of  teaching  in  elementary 
schools. 

SecHonS. 

1.  What  are  the  characteristic  dangers  of  the  schoolmaster's  profession ; 
Ist,  with  reference  to  himself;  2nd,  with  reference  to  his  scholars  ? 

2.  In  what  respects  may  the  selfishness  of  a  teacher  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  his  scholars  and  to  his  own  ?  What  facilities  are  afforded  him  tor 
the  indulgence  of  it? 

3.  What  ground  is  there  for  having  faith  in  education ;  first,  from  Senp- 
tnre;  secondly,  from  reason?  Considering  the  education  of  children  to  be 
going  on  partly  at  home  and  partly  at  school,  state  in  what  respects  each  of 
these  two  kinds  of  education  has  resources  peculiar  to  itself,  and  advantages 
over  the  other.  What  reasonable  ground  is  there  for  confidence  in  a  good 
school  education,  even  if  it  be  counteracted  by  the  education  of  the  home  ? 


ALGEBRA. 


(FOUB  HOUBS  ALLOWED  FOR  THIS  PaPEB,  WITH  THAT  ON  HlOHEB 

Mathematics.) 

Section  1. 

1.  Add  together 

ab  ae        be 

2.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form 

7x-10     8x~7     27jr-80 
5       "     6      "       80      ' 

3.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form 
fl»-.(ft-c)»    y-(c~gy    c«-(b-6)« 


(a  +  c)«-A«*(a  +  6)»-c»'*'(6  +  c)»-a«' 


wi  w  ■>.  *  w*  ^tmvim  ■^■iji^  mm^^mtimmmm^^^^^T^r.^ '^l'^H^  \ 
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SecU&mX 
Solre  the  equations,— 

1.    ax+7_9j-8_j~ll 
7  11    *     2 


2jr 


Section  Z- 
SoWe  one  of  the  eqnations^ — 

+rl «»*— 7 

10  6 


I. 


a. 


8. 


7  3^ 

(««— xy+y*)  (jr«+ary+y«)-133 


-»2a       1 
-«4a6   J 


} 


Section  Am 

1.  A.  and  B.  jointly  have  a  fortune  of  9,800iL  A.  inrests  the  sixth  part  of  his 
properW  in  business,  and  B.  the  fifth  part,  and  each  has  the  same  sum  remain- 
ing.   How  mach  had  each  ? 

At  what  rate  per  cent,  would  the  present  value  of  a  debt  of  450JL  pajrable  in 
5  years  be  the  same  as  that  of  400il  payable  in  8  years. 

N.  B.  —  Work  this  problem,  if  yon  .can,  supposing  compound  interest :  if 
not,  supposing  simple  interest 

8.  lluree  labourers  are  employed  on  a  certain  work.  A.  and  B.  would,  to- 
gether, complete  this  work  in  a  days ;  A.  and  C.  would  require  h  days  to  com- 
plete it  in,  and  B.  and  C,  e  days.  In  what  time  would  each  of  them  finish  it 
aknei  and  how  long  will  they  take  when  all  working  together  ? 

SecHon  5. 

1.  I  buy  a  piece  of  cloth  for  3iL  If  there  had  been'  3  yards  less  in  it  it  would 
have  cost  a  shilling  more  per  yard.     How  many  yards  did  it  measure  ? 

2.  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  difiference  multiplied  by  Uie  dififer- 
ence  of  their  squares  is  160,  and  their  sum,  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  their 
squares,  580  ? 

8.  The  joint  capital  of  two  partners  is  2,0001  One  of  them  withdrew  at  the 
end  of  12  months,  and  received  for  capital  and  profit  1,040/1  The  capital  and 
profit  of  the  otiier  amounted  at  the  end  of  17  months  to  1,710/1  Supposing  the 
same  interest  to  have  been  made  during  the  whole  of  this  time  on  ue  capital 
invested,  and  idlowing  simple  interest,  how  much  did  each  invest? 
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EUCLID. 
(Four  Hours  allowed  for  this  Paper.) 

Section  1. 

1.  If  ftom  the  ends  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  there  be  drawn  a  straight  line 
to  a  point  within  the  triangle,  these  shall  be  less  than  the  other  two  sides  of  the 
triangle,  bat  shall  contain  a  greater  angle. 

2.  In  any  right  angled  triangle,  the  square  which  is  described  on  the  side 
subtending  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  upon 
the  sides  which  contain  the  right  angle. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  squares  of  the  whole 
line,  and  of  one  of  the  parts,  are  equal  to  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
whole  and  that  part,  together  with  the  square  of  the  other  part 

Section  2. 

1.  If  in  a  circle  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another,  which  do  not  both  pass 
through  the  centre,  they  do  not  bisect  each  other. 

2.  The  diameter  is  the  greatest  straight  line  in  a  circle  ;  and  of  all  the  others, 
that  which  is  nearer  to  the  centre  is  always  greater  than  the  one  more  remote ; 
and  the  greater  is  always  nearer  to  the  centre  than  the  less. 

3.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  square. 

Section  3. 

1.  In  a  right  angled  triangle,  if  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  fh)m  the  right 
angle  to  the  base,  the  triangles  on  each  side  of  it  are  similar  to  the  whole 
triangle  and  to  one  another. 

2.  Equal  triangles  which  have  one  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  one  angle  of  the 
other,  have  their  sides  about  their  equal  angles  reciprocally  proportional. 

3.  Equiangular  parallelo^prams  hare  to  one  another  the  ratio  which  is  com- 
pounded of  l£e  ratios  of  their  sides. 

Section  4. 

1.  Upon  a  giyen  base  to  describe  an  isosceles  triangle  equal  to  a  given 
rectangle. 

2.  To  find  a  point  within  a  triangle,  so  that  lines  drawn  to  the  angles  shaU 
divide  the  triangle  into  three  equal  parts. 

3.  Show  that  the  lines  which  bisect  the  angles  of  a  parallelogram  form  a 
rectangle. 

4.  The  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  on  the 
opposite  sides  intersect  each  other  in  the  same  point 


MENSURATION. 


Section  1. 


1.  Prove  the  rale  for  determining  the  area  of  a  triangle,  having  given  the 
base  and  the  perpendicular  apon  it  fh)m  the  opposite  angle. 

2.  Prove  the  rale  for  finding  the  area  of  a  triangle,  having  given  the  sides. 

3.  Prove  the  formula  for  determining  the  volume  of  earth  taken  from  na 
excavation,  known  as  the  Prismoidal  Formula. 

Section  1. 

1.  What  is  the  area  of  a  room  16  ft.  7  in.  long,  and  13  ft  5  in.  wide  ?  Prove 
each  step  in  the  operation,  and  interpret  each  in  the  result 
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2.  There  is  a  goblet  of  gold  the  price  of  which  \&  100/.  What  woald  be 
the  price  of  a  similar  goblet  which  would  contain  twice  as  much  ?  The  thick- 
ness of  the  gold  in  the  two  goblets  is  to  be  the  same. 

3.  A  circular  ring  is  to  be  constructed  with  a  given  quantity  of  .iron  so  as  to 
have  a  given  surface ;  the  section  of  the  iron  of  £e  ring  is  to  be  square;  deter- 
mine its  dimensions. 


HIGHER  MATHEMATI<:S. 


Section  1. 


1.  Find  the  7th  term  of  the  series 

-1,  -i,  -^,  &C. 

2.  What  is  that  arithmetical  series  havmg  29  terms,  whose  first  term  is  3, 
and  the  last  17  ? 

3.  Given  the  first  term,  the  last  term,  and  the  sum  in  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion ;  it  is  required  to  find  an  expression  for  the  number  of  terms. 

Section  2. 

1.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  be  written 
after  one  another?    How  many  of  these  begin  with  f  g  ? 

2.  A  farmer  proposes  to  lay  out  882.  10«.  in  purcbasmg  two  kinds  of  sheep, 
the  average  price  of  one  kind  being  2U.  and  of  the  o^er  Sis,  per  head.  In 
how  many  different  ways  can  he  make  up  his  flock  of  these  two  kinds  of  sheep, 
so  as  just  to  lay  out  that  money? 

1  +  X 

3.  Expand  . ^  into  a  series  ascending  by  powers  of  x,  by  the  method  of 

indeterminate  coefficients. 

Section  3. 

1.  What  will  a  capital  of  £a,  invested  at  r  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
amount  to  in  n  years,  supposing  £6  to  be  taken  from  it  annually? 

2.  A  usurer  lent  600L  on  good  security,  on  condition  of  being  paid  back 
800/.  at  the  expiration  of  3  years.  What  interest  did  he  take  per  cent,  allow- 
ing compound  interest? 

3.  Prove  the  binomial  theorem  in  the  case  in  which  the  index  is  a  positive 
integer;  and  apply  it  to  determine  the  middle  term  of  the  expansion  of 

(a*  +  6*) . 

Section  4. 

1.  Define  the  logarithm  of  a  number,  and  show  that  the  logarithm  of  the 
quotient  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  logarithms. 

2.  Show  that 

Cos  (A-B)  =  Cos  A  Cos  B+  Sin  A  Sin  B. 

3.  Show  that  if  a,  6,  c  be  the  sides  of  a  plane  triangle,  and  S  half  their  sum, 

and  if  A  be  the  angle  opposite  to  a,  then  Tan  |  A=      Z.i      T    » 

Section  5. 

1.  Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  the  differential  coefficient  of  a  Amction, 
and  show  how  to  differentiate  the  quotient  of  two  functions. 

2.  Prove  Taylor's  theorem. 

3.  Investigate  expressions  for  the  area  of  a  parabola,  and  for  the  solid  con-^ 
tent  of  a  spheroid. 
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PHYSICS. 
(These  Houeb  aixowsd  roE  the  Pafee  on  TUiB  two  Subjects.) 

Section  1. 

1.  What  IB  the  law  of  the  reflexion  of  light  ?  Accomit  fbr  the  image  joi  as 
object  placed  at  any  distance  before  a  plane  mirror  appearing  at  the  same  dis- 
tance behind  it 

2.  Account  for  the  separation  of  a  beam  of  light  into  its  different  coloured 
rajs  by  passing  through  a  prism. 

8.  Show  where  an  object  must  be  placed  beibre  a  concave  mirror  that  the 
image  may  be  greater  than  the  object.  Investigate  a  relation  between  the 
distanoe  of  the  object,  and  that  of  the  image  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  <^ 
whose  snrfkce  the  mirror  forms  part 

Section  2. 

1.  A  magnetic  bar  when  suspended  from  its  centre  of  gravity  does  not 
hang  horisontally :  account  for  this. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  induced  magnetism?  Is  such  induced  magnetism  ever 
produced  in  the  iron  of  a  ship,  and  by  what  cause?  Has  any  expedient  been 
adopted  to  neutralise  its  effect  on  the  compass,  and  what? 

3.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

Section  8. 

1.  Write  down  all  yon  know  about  oxygen.  What  has  it  to  do  with  req>ira- 
tion  and  the  combustion  of  fuel? 

2.  How  may  chlorine  be  obtained,  and  what  are  its  properties? 
8.  Give  some  account  of  the  compounds  of  carbon. 

Section  4, 

1.  What  motion  takes  place  in  water  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  which  contuns  it  ?  How  is  this  applied  in  the  hot-water  apparataa 
for  heating  apartments? 

2.  Why  does  ice  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  formed? 
What  advantages  result  from  this  property  of  ice?  Why  is  it  that  leaden 
pipes  are  burst  when  the  water  in  them  is  frozen,  and  that  rocks  are  disinte- 
grated by  the  action  of  frost  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  law  of  combining  proportions  in  chemistry  or 
chemical  equiralents?  Give  examples  of  it,  and  of  the  chemical  nomenclature 
formed  in  accordance  with  it 


INDUSTRIAL  HECHANICa 


Section  1. 


1.  On  what  point  will  a  bar  balance  which  is  6  feet  long,  and  which  carries 
at  one  extremity  a  weight  of  12  lbs.  and  at  the  other  of  29  lbs.,  supposing  tiie 
bar  to  be  without  weight?  If  the  bar  itself  weighs  2011m.  and  is  of  un&onn 
thickness,  what  difference  will  this  make  in  the  position  of  the  fulcrum? 

2.  Investigate  a  rule  for  determining  the  work  necessary  to  raise  a  body  up 
an  inclined  plane  of  small  inclination,  taking  into  acooont  frwtioD. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  ffliow  hoir 
the  speeifle  gravity  of  a  solid  may  be  found ;  teid  describe  and  explain  tfie 
hydrwneter. 
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Secticn  2* 

1.  What  is  the  working  hone  power  of  an  engine  which  nuaea  S,000  cubic 
feet  an  hour  from  a  depth  of  80  ftthoms? 

%  The  Telocity  of  a  torrent  ia  80  feet  per  aecond,  and  its  section  is  two 
square  feet ;  find  the  horse  power  of  an  undershot  wheel  which  diould  appl  j 
all  the  power  of  this  torrent 

3.  How  manj  cubic  feet  of  water  must  an  engine  be  capable  of  evaporating 
per  mumte,  that  it  maj  work  at  400  horse  power,  the  mean  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  the  cylinder  being  45  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  vacuum  resistance 
being  neglected? 

N.B. — The  volume  to  which  a  cubic  foot  of  water  expands  itself  when 
converted  into  steam  at  45  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  pressure  is  610  cubic  ft 

Secthn  8. 

1.  Describe  and  explain  the  water  ram. 

8.  Describe  and  explain  the  construction  of  the  D  valve  and  of  the  con- 
denser in  the  condensing  steam  engine. 
81.  Describe  and  explun  the  construction  of  a  common  clock. 


LANOUAGEa 
(Four  Hours  allowed  for  this  Paper,  with  that  on  Music.) 

1.  Translate,  UteraBy,  one  of  the  following  passages : — 

(1 )  "EAfyc  M  itfAs  irdrrat,  *'  Ef  rit  $4k§i  iwtam  fuv  iXBuif^  kirafnnficda0m  iavrhp 
Mol  ipJirm  rhy  oravphp  ah-ov  Koff  ^yApw^  irol  hcoKwMrrm  ftot.  hs  yiip  ttif  $4\p  r^r 
^wx^  avrov  a&crm,  iaroX4a9i  aMiir  ht  V  tty  i:roX4ffv  r^p  ^X^y  tiih-ov  tvww  i/tovy 
e^ot  «r^u  abrfip.  rl  yiip  ii^Kwnu  &^/Mnros,  Mpifaus  rir  ic6(rf»op  iKoPf  icunhp  9k 
krok4cns  ^  fytw^tls ;  ht  yitp  &y  hnuvxw^  fM  «a2  tchs  i/iobs  \6yovs,  rovrov  6  vils 
rov  Mp^hnv  immrxvi'^^^TtUj  Sror  9\$p  4p  rp  96fy  tahov  icol  rov  wwrpibf  iral  tup 
kjfitip  kffiKmp. 

Parse  4kBup — dpcErw — hroXivi'—hMoXiirp — (rifumBtls, 

(2)  *Hy  8«  ris  ip  rp  crpart^,  "SLwo^w^  ^kShtpatos^  %s  ofht  ffrparriyhs  olh^  X»x*^9 
otfrf  arpari^trrit  &p  ffVPriKoko66tij  cJaM  np6^tPos  ovrVy  fMTtw4/ti^o  9Uo0€p,  l^s 
Af  Apxcuor  ^urxi'cTro  8i  o^^,  tl  Mot,  ^iXop  aM^hp  l&Ap^  woi'^cttp,  hp  aMs  1!^ 
Kpthrm  lauT^  vofid(ttp  r^f  varpUfos.  *0  nirrot  U^po^Sp  dpeep^s  rifp  httffroXiiP 
hnucoivovrai  IftKpdrti,  r^  'A^valy,  irtpl  -nis  irop^las.  arol  6  ^mcpdrtiSf  rhnwrti&us 
in^  ri  irp^t  rris  irixt^s  ivairiop  cfi}  K6f>^  ^>(\opy9piir$at,  8ti  ii6mt  6  Kvpos  wpMfun 
rois  AaK*9euf»oplois  M  riit  *A9iipas  wfatoKtfiTJiraif  uvptfimiK^^i  r^  Bcro^!wrri  ixsipra 
elf  AcX^^s  dptucoipmatu  r^  9c^  wtfA  riff  voptias, 

1.  Parse  dpteypobs — XoxoT^f — ^wX^ero — Kpfffrrw— cbweoiMM'ai. 

2.  Give  some  of  the  meanings  ot/ierik —  6r&— and  cM,  in  composition. 

2.  Translate  one  of  these  passages  into  literal  English  prose: — 

(1)  Labienus,  qnum  et  loci  natnra  et  manu  munitissimis  castris  sese  teneret, 
de  suo  ac  legionis  periculo  nihil  ttmebat;  ne  quam  occasionem  rei  bene 
gerendiB  dimitteret,  cogitabat  Itaqne  a  Cin^etorige  atque  eius  propinquls 
oratione  Indutiomari  cognita,  quam  in  concilio  habuerat,  nuncios  mittit  ad 
finitimas  civitates  equitesque  undique  evoeat:  lis  certum  diem  conveniendi 
diett  Interim  prope  qnotidie  cum  omni  equitatu  Indutiomanis  sub  castris 
eius  vagabatur,  alias  ut  situm  castrorum  cognosceret,  alias  coHoquendi  aut 
territandi  oaussa:  eqiutes  plerumque  omnes  tela  intra  vaUnm  coniiciebant. 
Labienus  suos  intra  munitiones  continebat;  timorisque  opinionem,  quibus* 
cmnque  poterat  rebus,  augebat 

Parse  teneret— gerendie — castris — conveniendi — alias. 
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(2)  Provehimar  pelago  Ticina  Ceraania  iaxta, 

unde  iter  Italiam  cursosque  brevissimus  andis. 
Sol  rait  interea,  et  montes  mnbrantar  opaci ; 
Btemimar  optatse  ^mio  teilaris  ad  undam, 
sortiti  remos,  passimqiie  in  litore  sicco 
corpora  oaramas;  fessos  sopor  irrigat  artus. 
Necdum  orbem  medium  Nox  horis  acta  subibat 
baud  tegnis  strato  sargit  Palinaras,  et  omnes 
explorat  yentos,  atque  amibus  aera  captat ; 
sidera  cbncta  notat  tacito  labentia  cqelo, 
Arcturom,  plaviasqae  Hyadas,  geminoeqae  Triones, 
armatumqae  aiiro  circumspicit  Oriona. 
Postqaam  cuncta  videt  cobIo  constare  sereno, 
dat  clarum  e  puppi  signnm  ;  nos  castra  movemos, 
tentamusque  viam,  et  yelorum  pandimuB  alas. 

3.  Translate  the  following  into  English : — 

II  y  a  quelqaefois  dans  la  destin^e  nn  jen  bizarre  et  cmel ;  on  dirait  que 
c*est  une  paissance  qui  veut  inspirer  la  crainte,  et  repousse  la  familiarite 
confiante ;  souvent,  quand  on  se  livre  le  plus  a  Tesperance,  et  surtont  larsq^om, 
a  Fair  de  plaisanter  avec  le  sort  et  de  compter  sur  le  bonheur,  il  se  passe 
quelque  chose  de  redoutable  dans  le  tissa  de  notre  histoire,  et  les  fatales  soBurs 
viennent  y  meler  leur  fil  noir,  et  brouilier  TcBavre  de  nos  mains. 

Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics. 


WELSH. 

1.  Translate  into  English  one  of  the  following  passages ;  viz. :  — 

"  A  wyddost  ti  yr  amser  i  eifr  gwylltion  y  creigiau  lydnu  ?  a  fedri  di 
wylied  yr  amser  y  bwrw  yr  ewigod  loi  ?  A  gyfrifi  di  y  misoedd  a  gyflawnant 
hwy?  ac  a  wyddost  ti  yr  amser  y  llydnant?  Ymgrymmant,  bwriant  en 
Uydnod,  ac  ymadawant  a'u  gofid.  £u  llydnod  a  gryfha,  cynnyddant  yn  y 
maes ;  ant  aUan,  ac  ni  ddychwelant  attynt  hwy.  Pwy  a  oUyngodd  yr  asyn 
gwyllt  yn  rhydd  ?  neu  pwy  a  ddattododd  rwymau  yr  asyn  gwyllt  ?  Yr  hwn 
y  gosodais  yr  anialwch  yn  dy  iddo,  aV  diffaethwch  yn  drigfa  iddo.  Efe  a 
chwardd  am  ben  lliaws  tref ;  ni  wrendy  ar  lais  y  geilwad.*' 

"  Can  nad  oedd  gan  y  prydydd  cyntaf  on  cynllun,  gweledig  na  chlywedig, 
o*i  flaen  i*w  ddysgu  i  gyfansoddi  cerdd,  pa  beth,  pa  alln,  a  weithial  ar  ei 
ymbwyll  i  antnrio  y  gorchwyl?  £i  ddawn  gynhenid,  y  ddawn  oedd 
gyfansawdd  a'i  anian,  ac  a  anwyd  gydag  ef.  Yr  oedd  efe  yn  gyfarwydd  yn 
ei  fkmiaith,  yn  ymhofi  ynddi,  ac  yn  ei  gweled  yn  rhagori  ar  bob  iaith  araJl. 
Llawenydd  a  gorfoledd  yspryd  a  barai  iddo  dorri  allan  i  draethu  teimladu  ei 
fynwes  mewn  iaith  mwy  derchafedig  nag  a  arferid  mewn  ymadroddion 
cyffredin.  Y  gerdd  henaf  ar  gof  a  chadw  ydy w  Can  Ddiolchgarwch  Moses  a 
phlant  Israel  ar  draethell  mor  Edom,  pan  ddymchelwyd  ea  herlidwyr, 
Pharoah.  a'i  fjrddin,  ai  feirch,  a'i  gerbydao,  yn  rhyferthwy  y  d)'froedd 
chwyddedig." 

2.  Point  out,  and  explain  carefully  the  laws  of  all  the  literal  mutations 
that  occur  in  whichever  of  the  above  passages  you  may  have  translated. 

3.  Translate  into  Welsh  one  of  the  foUowing  passages ;  viz. : — 

"  Many  young  men,  at  the  present  day,  seem  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
they  ought  to  be  constantly  endeavouring  to  better  their  position  in  life,  and 
to  be  always  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  something  more  valuable  than  what 
they  actually  hold.  No  ipatter  how  good  their  situation  may  be  in  other 
respects,  they^  will  quit  the  kindest  employers,  and  go  to  strangers,  for  the 
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difference  of  two  or  three  poonds  in  their  salaries.  This  is  pnre  folly ;  just 
as  if  comfort  could  always  be  bought  for  money,  or  friend^ip  and  regard 
be  bestowed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pence." 

'*  One  of  the  prmcipal  duties  of  eyery  good  citizen  is  to  support  the  esta- 
blished laws  and  institutions  of  his  country,  in  opposition  to  the  constant 
changes  which  selfish  men,  under  a  pretence  of  patriotism,  are  ever  trying 
to  force  upon  the  public  Patriotism  may  sometimes  be  one  of  the  most  solid, 
but  is  generally  one  of  the  most  empty,  of  public  virtues.  If  the  mask  that 
covers  the  face  of  the  loudest  declaimer  for  what  he  calls  his  country's  good 
could  be  suddenly  removed,  there  would  often  be  found  beneath  it  only  a  bag 
of  bones  puffed  up  witlkfroth  and  wind." 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  syntax  of  the  noun  in  Welsh  grammar,  and 
show  how  the  absence  of  cases  is  supplied. 

5.  How  are  the  genders  of  Welsh  adjectives  formed  ?    Give  examples. 

6.  What  are  the  distinctive  uses  of  a  and  y  when  placed  before  verbs? — 
how  do  they  affect  the  verbs  ? 
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!  rstes  and  pecuoiarj  condiUons  of  (he  Bugmentation  graota  a 
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Tabu  No.  IIL 

Number  or  Chxldben  in  Avbbaob  Attendance  at  DirFEREirr  Clasbes  or 
Dat  Schools,  as  bsturnbd  by  the  Managers  or  Teachers  in  18S4-5 
AND  1852,  compared. 


CLASS  OP   schools. 

MAlfCBBflTBB. 

■ALPOBD. 

TOTAI.. 

18S4ftS. 

165S. 

1834  A  5. 

1662. 

Manehetier  and 
Salford. 

1834  A  5. 

185S. 

Soperior  Priyste  Schools    - 
Grammar  School       .        .        ^ 

3934 
200 

3772 
380 

882 

•  •  • 

1125 

••• 

3816 
200 

4897 
380 

Common  PriTate  Schools  andl 
Dame  Schools             -        -J 

11,512 

4334 

3357 

1217 

14,869 

5551 

National,  British,  and  Denomi-1 
national  Schools         -        -  J 

3818 

15,270 

1566 

4246 

5384 

19,516 

Total          .... 

18,464 

23,756 

5805 

6588 

24,269 

80,344 
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Synopsis  of  Cctses  referred  to  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commis' 
sioners  ^^  For  inquiring  into  those  Cases  which  were  investigated 
and  reported  upon  by  the  Charity  Commissioners^  biU  not  certified 
to  the  Attorney- General/* 

The  causes  to  which  the  present  abuses  or  defects  may  be  attributed,  arranged 
under  their  several  heads,  are — 

Istly.  The  want  of  some  competent  authority  to  which  access  might  be  had  for 
obtaining  advice,  and  which  would  possess  sufficient  powers  of  super- 
vision and  controL 

Exemplified  by  Cages  No,  1  to  20a. 

Sndly.  The  want  of  proper  supervision,  and  of  a  cheap  tribunal  for  the  smaller 
Charities. 

Exemplified  by  Cases  No.  21  to  59. 

drdly.  The  want  of  an  alteration  in  the  law,  giving  facility  for  the  exchanges 
of  Charity  property,  for  the  consolidation  of  small  Charities,  and  the 
vesting  outstanding  legal  estate  in  trustees. 

Exemplified  by  Cases  No.  60  to  64. 

No.  1. — A  Charity  situated  in  a  Borough  Town, 

Income,  34/.  \s. 

No  meeting  of  the  trustees  fVom  1826  to  1851. 

The  trust  managed  by  the  town  clerk,  who  acts  as  treasurer  of  the  Charity,  and 
who  refused  a  copy  of  the  accounts. 

In  1836  a  petition  for  a  scheme  was  presented  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Act 

In  1839  the  Master's  Report,  approving  a  scheme,  was  confirmed  by  the  order 
of  the  Court 

The  order,  among  other  things,  directed  that  repairs  should  be  done.  The  costs 
of  the  application  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund,  knd  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  to  be  paid  into  Court. 

The  person  who  is  town  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  Charity  acted  as  solicitor  in 
the  proceedings  for  all  parties. 

The  repairs  have  not  been  done. 

The  btdance  has  not  been  paid  into  Court,  but  the  treasurer  .has  continued  to 
receive  the  surplus  income,  and  the  balance  has  accumulated,  in  his  hands,  to 
SSSL  and  upwards. 

From  the  date  of  the  order  of  1839,  which  directed  the  payment  into  Court  of 
the  balance,  the  town  clerk  has  discontinued  all  proceedings. 

No.  2. — Another  Charity  situated  in  the  same  BoroughTown, 

Income,  &9L 

In  1840  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under  Sir  Samuel 
RomiUy's  Act,  to  increase  the  number  of  recipients  of  Charity. 

In  1842  the  Master's  Report  was  confirmed,  and  a  balance  of  203/.  ISs,  3d., 
found  due  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Charity,  was  ordered  to  be  paid  into  Court 
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A  som  of  300L  stocky  in  the  names  of  the  trostees,  ms  tho  ordered  to  he 
transferred  to  the  Acoonntant-GeneraL 

The  treasarer,  who  is  also  town  clerk,  had  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings 
hefore  the  Court  as  solicitor  for  all  parties. 

From  the  date  of  the  order  of  1842,  wherehy  he  was  directed  to  pay  the 
halance  of  203L  13«.  3d.  into  Court,  he  has  discontinned  all  proceedings. 

He  has  paid  nothing  into  Conrt,  bat  has  continued  to  reoeire  the  snrplus 
income  of  the  Charity,  and  the  balance  in  his  hands  has  increased  from  203^ 
13«.  3d.  to  6441  Sa,9d, 

These  two  cases  illustrate  the  necessity  for  some  supervision  of  Charities,  and 
more  particularly,  as  in  both  of  them  the  Charity  was  nominally  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Court ;  but  the  person  who  held  the  balances  ordered  to  be  paid  in, 
being  also  solicitor  for  all  parties  to  the  proceedings,  availed  himself  of  that 
position  to  stop  the  opiTation  of  the  orders  of  the  Court. 

If  in  1839  a  Commission  or  other  constituted  authority  had  existed,  to  which 
the  trustees  were  compellable  to  send  up  their  accounts,  the  deikult  made  in  the 
ease  of  the  first-named  Charity  must  have  been  discovered  in  1840,  and  that  in 
the  second  Charity  in  1843,  and  a  remedy  would  then  have  been  applied  to  these 
abuses. 

The  Attorney- Gmer^l,  on  a  repfeseptttioa  made  to  him  in  the  preaent  year, 
has  intervened  ex  officio. 

No.  8.—  Ckarit^  m  a  Town  m  NorfoUu 
Fond  in  part  applied  in  aid  of  the  poor-rates. 

No.  4.  —  ^  Schoolm  SujfdUL 

This  case  was  not  reported  by  the  late  Commissioners. 

According  to  a  statement  made  to  us,  the  school-hooae  is  in  possession  of  a 
person  who  claims  it  as  his  own,  he  or  bis  fikther  having,  as  he  states,  held  it  for 
upwards  of  60  years. 

Oral  testimony  can  be  ^ven  of  the  possession  of  it  by  the  fiither  as  schoolmaster 
and  that  he  tau^t  four  Imts  free  of  charge. 

It  is  believed  that  the  mther,  who  had  the  keys  of  the  parish-chest,  destroyed 
the  muniments  of  the  Charity. 

The  property  is  said  to  be  worth  9002.  The  person  in  possession  threatens  to 
sell  it,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  the  property  bemg  wholly  lost  to  the 
Charity. 

No.  5.  — A  Charity  in  CambridgeBhire. 

Application  was  made  by  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  in  January,  1850,  for 
payment  of  arrears  of  income,  and  fbr  an  aecoont  of  the  Charity  income  and 
expenditure. 

No  account  has  been  rendered  since  19th  May,  1847. 

The  principal  tenants  have  not  paid  rents,  and  the  trustees  have  taken  no 
measures  to  enforce  payment 

The  total  income  of  the  Charity  is  about  50lL 

Application  has  been  made  to  us  by  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  Car  advice  as 
to  proceedings  for  placing  the  Charity  on  a  proper  footing. 

No.  6. — A  Charity  in  a  tmatt  Town  in  Derbyshire. 

Gift  of  200l  in  1755,  to  be  placed  out  on  good  security.  Interest  to  be  applied 
in  apprenticing  boys. 

A  tablet  in  the  church  states  100/.  to  be  on  mortgage  of  land  at  Waterfhll. 

The  Return  of  1786  (Gilbert's  Act)  states  10^  to  be  vested  in  Mr.  Samnel 
Frith. 

No  iofbrmation  could  be  obtained  in  1827,  the  date  of  Report  of  the  Commis- 
rioners,  from  Bir.  Frith. 
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Nothing  has  been  received  for  many  years  on  aceoimt  of  this  Charity»  which 
is»  in  all  probabilitj,  wholly  lost. 

Na  7. — Dorothy  State, 

Who  died  in  1670,  left  20Lj  the  interest  to  he  applied  for  pious  and  charitable  uses. 

In  1700  the  money  was  in  private  hands. 

No  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  this  Charity,  which  is  now  probably 
wholly  lost 

No.  S.-^PariiA  Lands,  Devonshire. 

This  Charity  is  situated  in  a  country  parish.  Income  about  11 52.  per  annum 
from  land,  and  the  dividends  on  825/.  consols,  fund  in  Court. 

Original  foundation  not  known,  but  earliest  deeds  state  trust  to  be  for  repair  of 
parish  church,  and  surplus  for  poor. 

In  1818  an  information  and  bill  was  filed  by  one  of  the  trustees  as  relator  and 
plaintiff  against  the  other  trustees,  alleging  abuses. 

The  decree  on  hearing  of  this  suit  was  made  in  1822,  and  the  general  report 
made  by  the  Master  in  1842.  The  order  on  further  directions  is  dated  1st  June', 
1842. 

Eight  new  trustees  were  then  ordered  to  be  appointed,  and  it  was  referred  back 
to  the  Master  to  continue  the  accounts. 

The  fnnd  in  Court  was  directed  to  be  transferred  to  the  trustees,  and  to  be 
applied  by  them  until  the  farther  order  of  the  Court  on  the  old  trusts. 

The  costs,  down  to  the  decree,  were  ordered  to  be  paid  by  relator,  the  Court, 
as  it  is  stated  to  us,  declaring  that  the  information  was  useless  and  disgraceful. 

Nothing  was  done  under  the  order  on  further  directions,  except  that  a  draft 
deed  of  appointment  of  new  trustees  was  prepared,  but  the  deed  was  not  executed, 
although  some  formal  steps  were  taken  in  the  Master's  office. 

The  relator  died  shortly  after  1842,  not  having  paid  the  costs  as  ordered. 

Since  his  death,  no  proceedings  bavins  been  taken  in  the  suit  by  the  surviving 
trustees.  They  continued  to  receive  the  income  from  the  land,  but  did  not  receive 
the  dividends  on  the  fund  in  Court,  which  have  accumulated,  and  now  amount  to 
250/.  and  upwards  in  cash  uninvested. 

The  suit  has  become  suspended  by  the  death  of  the  relator,  and  no  one  has  been 
found  to  come  forward  as  a  new  relator. 

Two  of  the  trustees  only  are  now  surviving,  the  younger  being  77. 

This  is  another  case  showing  the  necessity  for  some  supervision,  even  in  cases 
which  like  this  are  nominally  under  the  protection  of  the  Court  A  suit  is  insti- 
tuted in  1818  by  a  relator:  four  years  afterwards  the  decree  is  pronounced ;  but 
it  was  not  until  1842,  viz.  20  years  after  the  date  of  the  decree,  that  the  Master's 
report  was  made.  During  this  period  the  surplus  income  had  accumulated  until  it 
produced  upwards  of  800/.  consols.  This  delay,  when  there  was  no  question 
affecting  the  real  interests  of  the  Charity  in  dispute,  shows  the  grossest  negligence 
on  the  part  of  all  parties. 

In  June  1842  the  order  was  made  for  appointing  trustees  and  setting  the  accu- 
mulated fund  free,  but  no  effective  steps  were  taken,  and  since  the  death  of  the 
relator  the  whole  matter  has  entirely  dropped. 

The  case  has  therefore  been  for  33  years  before  the  Court,  and  no  useful  end  of 
any  description  has  been  obtained.  The  chief  object  to  be  attained  by  the  order 
of  1842  was  the  appointment  of  new  trustees,  and  that  has  never  been  effected. 

The  case  discloses  some  of  the  inconveniences  extensively  felt  with  reference  to 
the  proceedings  in  relators'  suits.  In  such  cases,  the  relator,  although  suing  in 
the  name  of  the  Attorney- General,  has  practically  the  uncontrolled  conduct  of  the 
proceedings  until  they  arrive  at  that  stage  at  which  a  scheme  is  to  be  considered ; 
on  which  occasion  the  Attorney-General,  if  the  case  be  an  important  one,  is 
g^aerally  represented  by  his  own  counsel  before  the  Master,  but  as  to  all  the 
proceeding  both  before  and  subsequent  to  a  scheme,  the  relator  acts  by  himself  as 
a  plaintiff  in  a  private  suit  would  da  It  frequently  happens  that  the  relator, 
having  commenced  his  proceedings  from  motives  of  private  pique  or  under  some 
temporary  local  excitement,  becomes  tired  of  the  suit,  and  the  interests  of  the 
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Charity  are  sacrificed  bj  a  compronuBe,  or  in  many  caaet  given  up  altogether  in 
consideration  of  secoring  the  costs,  and  there  is  a  numerous  chiss  of  cases  like  th« 
present  ^here  the  death  cf  the  relator  has  caused  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 
proceedings,  no  person  being  found  willing  to  take  np  the  case  and  reviTe  the  suit. 
The  Charity  is  thus  left  in  a  worse  condition  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings. 

An  authority  is  required  to  supervise  and  watch  such  proceedings.  This  would 
be  effectively  done  by  a  Board  to  whom  the  accounts  of  Charities  must  annually 
be  sent  up.  The  state  of  the  account  must  necessarily  disclose  the  defect,  and 
thereupon  a  timely  remedy  would  be  applied. 

In  the  case  now  under  consideration  it  could  never  have  been  permitted  if  there 
had  been  such  supervision,  that  twenty  years  should  have  been  consumed  in  the 
Master's  office,  or  that  when  the  Master  had  made  his  report,  the  trustees  dionld 
have  permitted  the  diridends  on  a  considerable  fund  in  Court  to  have  remained 
for  nine  years  unreceiTed,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Charity. 

It  may  be  added,  in  concluding  the  remarks  on  this  case,  that  it  is  stated  by 
the  surviving  trustees,  that  this  suit  which  has  lasted  thirty- three  years,  had  its 
origin  in  a  dispute  between  the  relator  and  the  principal  trustee  (both  being 
landed  proprietors  in  the  pariah)  on  the  subject  of  game. 

The  Attorney-General,  on  an  application  made  to  him  in  the  present  year  by 
the  surviving  trustees,  has  intervened  ex  officio. 

No.  9 Roger  Halts  Gift 

of  9«.  per  annum  issuing  out  of  some  cottages  in  Berks.  By  negligence  of  the 
parish  officers  the  9s,  were  never  claimed  for  30  years. 

Commissioners  report  (4th  Report,  1820)  that  the  property  was  sold  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament  with  saving  clause,  and  that  this  rent-charge  might  be  re- 
covered. 

No.  10. «—  .^  Educational  Charity,  Counijf  of  York, 

School  rooms  and  lands  value  about  40L  per  annum  given  for  support  of  schooL 

In  the  year  1836  the  lands  were  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant  to  the  trustees. 

In  that  year  a  person  claming  to  be  the  master  of  the  school  filed  an  informa- 
tion and  bill  as  relator  and  plaintiif  against  the  tenant 

The  tenant  in  1843  gave  up  positession  to  the  relator. 

The  relator  thereupon  dropped  all  further  proceedings  and  entered  into  the 
occupation  of  the  charity  land,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1848. 

On  his  death  his  son  took  possession,  and  has  retained  it  to  this  time. 

He  does  not  teach  any  scholars,  the  trustees  refusing  to  recognise  hhn  as 
schoolmaster.  The  school-house  is  in  possession  of  anoUier  person,  who  does 
teach,  but  receives  no  part  of  the  endowment 

During  a  period  before  the  relator  got  into  possession  of  the  land,  the  tenant 
paid  the  rent  into  a  private  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees.  It  Ims  remained 
there  making  no  interest  since  1842. 

This  case  shows  the  necessity  for  supervision  even  where  the  charity  is  nomi- 
nally under  the  protection  of  the  court. 

The  relator  having  by  his  proceedings  in  the  suit  obtained  possession  of  the 
land,  which  was  his  only  object,  held  it  adversely  to  the  trustees  during  his  life, 
and  his  son  continuei  to  hold  it  in  the  same  manner.  He  may,  if  he  be  the  duly 
appointed  schoolmaster,  be  entitled  to  the  rents,  but  he  is  clearly  not  entitled  to 
the  possession  as  occupier.  The  proper^  ought  to  be  let  and  managed  by  the 
trustees.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  tne  duly  appointed  master,  he  ought  to 
have  possession  of  the  school-house,  and  be  compelled  to  do  bis  duty  as  master. 

The  trustees  are  not  fulfilling  their  trust,  and  the  person  claiming  to  be  master 
is  wrongfully  in  possession  of  the  land. 

No  one  is  disposed  to  take  aoy  further  steps,  and  the  vicar  of  the  pariah  has 
stated  that  the  trustees  will  do  nothing,  not  being  disposed  to  enter  on  litigation. 

The  Attorney  General,  on  a  representation  made  to  him,  has  intervened  er 
officio. 
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Na  11. — Two  ChariHea  in  ComwaU. 

In  1817,  538^  I4s,  5d,  stock  stood  in  names  of  two  trustees.  In  that  year  a 
relator*s  sait  was  instituted,  a  receiver  appointed,  and  the  stock  was  transferred  to 
him.     No  notice  was  taken  of  this  stock  by  the  receiyer. 

In  1827,  the  principal  stock,  with  ten  years'  dividends,  was  transferred  to  Com- 
missioners of  the  National  Debt 

In  1832,  the  stock  was  recovered  to  the  Charity,  with  15  years'  dividends,  and 
then  transferred,  not  to  trustees,  but  to  a  receiver.  In  1835  the  receiver  died.  In 
1845,  the  principal  stock,  with  10  years*  dividends,  was  again  transferred  to  Com- 
missioners of  National  Debt.  In  1851,  the  stock  was  again  recovered,  with  15 
years'  dividends,  by  proceedings  taken  by  the  Attorney -General 

This  is  another  case,  showing  the  necessity  for  supervision,  and  a  regular  de- 
liTery  of  accounts. 

The  existence  of  a  Commission,  or  other  authority,  to  whom  the  accounts  would 
be  annually  delivered,  and  who  would  be  invested  with  powers  of  investigation, 
would  have  prevented  the  abuses  and  loss  of  the  practical  benefit  of  this  Charity, 
which  had  existed  undetected  and  unchecked  for  many  years. 

No.  12. — A  Charity  in  Herefordshire, 

Gift  by  will,  in  24th  Charles  IL,  of  400/.,  as  a  perpetual  stock,  to  set  to  work 
the  poor  people  of  the  town. 

A  decree  in  a  relator's  suit  was  made  1760,  and  a  scheme  settled  under  that 
decree  for  expending  the  income  in  salaries  to  persons  to  instruct  poor  people  in 
manu&ctures,  and  for  materials. 

By  private  act  George  III.,  the  number  and  powers  of  trustees  were  enlarged. 

In  1840,  another  private  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  empowering  the  trus- 
tees to  devote  all,  or  any  part,  of  the  income  to  purposes  of  education. 

Nothing  was  done  from  that  time  till  1850,  except  occasional  employment,  to  a 
small  extent,  given  to  a  few  poor  persons. 

Charity  consists  of  4,42  It  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  and  2,027A  sold  out,  and 
proceeds  lent  to  the  corporation  of  the  town. 

No.  13. — Hospital  in  Herefordshire. 

Founded  under  will,  in  1604,  for  the  dwelling  and  snstentatlon  of  a  chap* 
lain  and  12  poor  men. 

At  the  time  of  inquiry  by  the  late  Commissioners  in  1837,  400/.  belonging 
to  the  Charity  was  in  private  hands  without  security. 

In  a  communication  recently  made  to  us,  it  is  stated  that  this  sum  has  not 
yet  been  received. 

The  trustees  are  considering  what  steps  should  be  taken  for  its  recovery. 

The  money  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  without 
security. 

No.  14.  —  A  Charity  for  Poor  Widows  and  Apprentices. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  100/.  was  given  to  be  laid  out  in  good  security  to 
produce  6L  per  annum,  4/.  to  be  for  eight  poor  widows,  and  2/.  for  apprenticing. 

A  messuage  aod  land  purchased  wiUi  this  money. 

The  rent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  paid  for  charitable  purposes. 

About  1810  the  land  was  sold  for  400/.  The  then  purchaser  afterwards  sold  it 
to  another  person,  who  devised  it  to  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  who  now  holds  it 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  property,  which  lets  for 
37/.  per  annum. 

Absence  of  proof  of  the  purchaser  in  1810  having  notice  of  the  Charitable 
Trust  and  length  of  possession,  render  proceedings  for  recovering  the  property 
•extremely  doubtful. 

This  is  an  instance  of  charity  property  wrongfully  withheld,  and  probably  lost, 
from  the  want  of  proper  supervision. 
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No.  15.  —  A  School  m  NorUutmpttmMre, 

Founded  1783. 

Sdioolnuster  to  teacb  poor  children,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  read  the 
afternoon  service  of  the  Church  in  the  school-room,  and  either  preach  a  sermon 
or  read  a  good  book  appointed  by  the  yicar,  and  instruct  the  children  in  the 
Church  Catechism. 

Income  about  bOL  per  annum,  but  lands  stated  to  be  worth  \Qt  more  per 
annum. 

Five  trustees  (the  proper  number)  were  appointed  by  the  last  deed  (in  1828) ; 
of  this  number,  one  is  dead,  and  the  other  four  are  now  resident  out  of  the  pariah, 
and  two  of  them  are  very  old  and  wish  to  resign. 

The  present  vicar  states,  that  on  his  being  presented  to  the  vicarage,  he  found 
a  female  holding  the  office  of  teacher,  she  being  a  Dissenter.  On  his  complaint 
she  was  removed  by  the  trustees  ;  and  they  appointed  the  organist  as  master  at  a 
salary  of  20l,  although  it  is  believed  that  the  income  of  the  Charity  is  more  than 
double  that  amount 

The  whole  management  of  the  Charity  has  devolved  on  a  solicitor  acting  aa 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  receiver  to  the  trustees. 

115^  IS  left  unsecured  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  trustees,  he  having  lately  com- 
pounded with  his  creditcHTS  and  paid  nothing  to  the  charity. 

Application  having  been  made  to  us,  letters  were  written  to  the  trustees,  two  of 
whom  have  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  and  elect  the  present  vicar  as  a  trustee. 

No.  16. — A  Charily  m  <Ae  County  of  Glamorgan, 

About  1810,  Mrs.  Benbow,  by  will,  gave  a  rent-charge  of  H  out  of  land  for 
bread  for  poor. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Fryer,  by  will,  in  1834,  (after  reciting  the  above  gift, 
and  that  it  was  void  under  Mortmain  Act,)  gave  to  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
subject  to  the  life  interest  of  his  wife,  \O0L  stock,  the  same  to  be  in  lien  of 
the  above  rent-charge.  ' 

Mr.  Fryer  died  m  October  1850,  and  we  were  applied  to  on  the  behalf  of  aU 
parties  for  advice  as  to  acceptance  of  the  legacy. 

No.  17.—^  Charity  in  Lincolnshire, 

Rent-charge  of  5L  4s.  for  bread  for  poor,  and  IL  for  sick  poor  oat  of  lands 
given  by  will,  the  date  of  which  was  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  late  Com- 
missioners to  be  unknown.    The  will  was  found  aboat  IS  months  since. 

The  rent-charge  was  regularly  paid  until  1837. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  withheld. 

The  churchwarden  and  overseer  have  applied  to  us  for  advice  how  to  act. 

No.  18.—^  Charity  m  Hertfordshire, 

The  fund,  consisting  of  503/.  Ss,  Sd,  stock,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
trust,  should  be  in  names  of  vicar  and  churchwarden  for  time  being.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  us,  stating  that  it  had  long  been  standing  in  the  names  of 
four  persons,  of  whom  one  only  was  then  living,  an  infirm  old  man. 

The  stock  has  since  been  transferred  to  proper  persons  in  consequence  of  onr 
application. 

The  trustees  have  since  applied  for  advice  on  other  points. 

No.  19.—^  Meeting-house, 

Application  has  been  made  to  us  on  behalf  of  present  minister,  stating,— 
That  the  Charity  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  for  Presbyterians,  bnt  for 

last  50  years  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Independent  sect 

That  the  building,  constituting  the  meeting-house,  is  held  under  certain  deeds 

of  endowment,  and  the  income  of  other  property  is  supposed  to  be  applicable  to 

the  support  of  the  minister  and  the  maintenance  of  worship. 
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That  in  June  1849  a  minister  was  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Independent  body,  and  continiied  in  posacMJon  to  Ist  February  1851. 

That  on  31st  January  1851,  a  dispate  haying  arisen  between  the  minister  and 
one  of  the  deacons,  the  latter  obtained  the  keys  of  the  place,  and  barricaded  the 
doors  and  windows. 

)liat  on  Sunday,  Ist  February  1851,  the  minister  was  by  those  means  excluded, 
and  that  the  deacon  has  since  that  time  retained  possession,  and  has  employed  the 
schoolmaster  to  preach  there. 

That  about  12  years  since  a  person,  who  had  previously  been  the  minister, 
borrowed  the  trust  deeds  of  the  then  minister,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  inspecting 
them,  and  deposited  them  with  an  attorney  in  the  town,  as  a  security  for  a  private 
debt  due  to  the  attorney  from  the  depositor.    The  attorney  still  holds  the  deeds. 

That  there  is  supposed  to  be  one  only  surviying  trustee. 

The  present  minister  has  applied  to  us  for  advice  and  assistance.  The  case  is 
not  reported  on  by  the  late  Commissioners. 

This  endowment  will  probably  be  lost,  unless  some  measures  be  adopted ;  and  it 
instances  the  tendency  of  such  foundations  to  be  abused  and  defrauded,  unless  the 
persons  by  whom  they  are  administered  are  subjected  to  an  efficient  supervision. 

No.  30. — A  Schooi  tit  LeieeaUrshire. 

Date  1637.  B^  will,  4002.  was  given  for  the  purchase  of  bmds,  or  a  lent^chargs 
to  be  settled  on  divers  persons  inhabiting  the  town,  and  their  heirs,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  children  of  that  town. 

The  schoolmaster  to  be  nominated  b^  the  heirs  of  the  testator. 

The  school-room  is  a  stone-  buildmg  near  the  church.  No  boose  for  the 
master. 

The  income  1272.  As.  per  annum. 

The  right  of  nomination  to  the  mastership  was  sold  in  1699,  and  is  now  vested 
in  a  nobleman,  who  derives  his  title  to  nominate  under  that  sale. 

One  of  the  trustees,  at  request  of  inhabitants,  has  applied  to  us,  stating  the 
mastership  to  be  vacant 

The  assistant-master  has  been  at  the  school  for  10  years,  and  has  had  principal 
management  of  school  for  some  years,  the  head  master  having  had  ill  health.  The 
assistant-master  is  competent  to  carry  on  the  schooL 

The  school  has  been  closed  since  the  death  of  the  hite  master. 

Our  assistance  has  been  requested  to  procure  re-opening  of  schooL 

An  authoritative  recommendation  from  any  competent  authority  would,  in  all 
probability,  at  once  produce  this  effect 

No.  20a.  ->  A  Free  Schooi  and  HotpitaL 

This  Charity  is  situated  in  a  borough  town,  and  was  founded  under  a  Royal 
charter. 

The  governors  of  the  school,  who  are  a  corporate  body,  have  the  power,  with 
the  allowance  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  make  fresh  statutes  and  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  school. 

The  income  of  the  foundation  has  lately  been  largely  increased,  and  is  now 
stated  to  amount  to  1,172/1 

The  head  mastership  of  the  school  is  about  to  become  vacant,  and  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  present  opportunity  to  make  such  alterations  in 
the  management  of  the  school  as  would  render  it  more  generally  beneficial  and 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  town. 

Application  has  been  made  to  us  by  the  Municipal  Corporation,  asking  our 
advice  and  assistance  for  effSecting  this  object,  and  ofi&ring  to  act  upon  any  sug- 
gestions coming  frx>m  us. 

We  have  no  power,  under  the  terms  of  our  Commission,  to  give  any  such 
advice.  But  the  application  made  to  us  in  this  ease  is  an  instance  of  the  want 
which  is  felt  of  some  authority  capable  of  affording  sach  assistance,  and  the  dis- 
position which  exists  to  have  recourse  to  it 
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The  frets  above  briefly  stated  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  how  mach  prac- 
tical ben^t  might  be  effected  by  the  existence  of  sach  an  authority  as  that  abore 
suggested. 

Na  21.  -.  ^  School  in  Hert/orcMiire. 

About  200L  stock  in  names  of  two  persons,  one  an  uncertificated  banhmptt  the 
other  not  a  trustee  at  alL 

No.  22. — A  Charity  in  Yorkshire  for  the  ben^o/the  Poor  of  a  Parish, 

The  foundation  consists  of  a  house  and  Sa.  20p.  of  land,  with  marsh  rights^ 
which  have  been  commuted  under  an  Inclosure  Act  for  10  acres  of  land.  The 
trustees  were  all  dead  previous  to  1790. 

The  property  was  retained  by  the  then  occupier,  and  claimed  as  his  freehold. 
The  chief  part  of  it  was  sold  for  valuable  consideration  by  the  children  of  the 
occupier,  and  the  purchasers  now  claim  to  hold  for  their  own  benefit  as  having 
bought  without  notice  of  any  charitable  trust    The  property  is  probably  lost. 

No.  23.  ^-  A  Charity  in  the  Comity  of  Gloucester, 

By  will,  dated  1625,  rent-charges  of  3/.  for  the  poor,  3/.  for  apprenticing, 
XL  6«.  Bd,  for  sermons,  and  I/,  for  repairs  to  church,  were  devised  to  trustees,  all 
being  made  payable  out  of  certain  real  estates. 

For  some  time  the  trustees  were  regularly  renewed,  but  the  requisite  fresh 
appointments  were  afterwards  neglected,  and  the  whole  administration  of  the 
Charity  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens. 

The  rent-charges  were  paid  till  1844,  since  which  time  the  owner  of  the  prO' 
perty  has  refhsed  to  pay. 

The  churchwardens  have  applied  to  us  for  advice  as  to  the  recovery  of  the 
arrears  and  future  payments.  But  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  the  expense  and 
difficulty  attendant  on  the  requisite  proceedings  for  that  purpose  effectually 
preclude  the  adoption  of  them.  The  result  is  that  this  charitable  foundation  will 
likewise,  in  all  probability,  be  lost 

Na  24.  —  A  Grammar  School. 

Elizabethan  foundation  in  a  country  village. 

The  present  income  is  45/.  10«.,  31^  lOs,  arising  from  land,  and  14/.  for  the  divi- 
dends on  442/.  38,  3d,  consols ;  but  the  rent  of  the  land  is  likely  to  be  reduced. 
The  master  must  be  a  clergyman,  M.  A. 

The  Charity  at  present  is  of  little  or  no  practical  use ;  but  a  scheme  adopting 
the  system  of  head-money,  and  giving  power  to  the  master  to  take  boarders,  might 
make  this  a  valuable  school. 

No.  25.  — Endowment  for  a  Chaplain  in  Lancashire, 

It  is  stated  that  5/.  per  annum  interest  on  100/.  was  some  time  since  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  chaplain. 

This  has  not  been  paid,  and  the  endowment  is  probably  lost  The  case  was  not 
included  in  any  Report  of  the  late  Commissioners. 

No.  26.  —  Edward  Dixon's  Charity. 

Rent-charge  of  U  for  poor  of  parish. 
Requires  the  appointment  of  trustees. 

No.  27.-^  Mary  Dixon's  Charity. 

Rent-charge  of  1/.  for  poor  of  parish. 
Appointment  of  trustees  required* 
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No.  28.  —^  A  Grammar  School  in  Derbyshire. 

Foundation  in  1696  for  a  grammar  school.  Endowment  conaisto  of  house  and 
lands  let  at  162.  per  annum. 

The  land  was  occapied  until  lately  by  the  sole  trustee  as  tenant.  The  school  is 
kept  in  a  private  house.  It  is  stated  that  the  master  is  not  competent  to  teach 
IP'ammar. 

Trnsteea  and  scheme  wanted. 

No.  29.  —  Charity  for  Education^  Derbyshire* 

The  foundation  consists  of  2^  lOs.  rents  of  land  for  support  of  schoolmaster. 
This  is  applied  in  augmentation  of  the  last-mentioned  Charity. 
There  are  no  trustees. 

No.  80 The  like  Charity, 

The  foundation  consists  of  a  rent-charge  of  20L  for  schooling  five  children. 
Trustees  are  wanted,  and  also  a  scheme. 

No.  31. — Educational  Charity^  Derbyshire. 

The  foundation  consists  of  lOOZ.  to  be  placed  out  on  Government  Securities. 
Income  to  be  applied  in  teaching  eight  poor  children  to  read. 

The  principal  is  in  the  hands  of  a  descendant  of  the  donor,  unsecured,  he 
paying  iil  4s.  annually  for  interest 

The  Fund  has  never  been  invested  as  required  by  the  wilL 

There  is  no  power  to  appoint  new  trustees. 

The  schoolmistress  is  stated  to  be  inefficient 

No.  32. — Educational  Charity,  Derbyshire, 

20/.  sterling  was  given  in  or  previous  to  1782,  in  augmentation  of  another 
charity. 

The  principal  is  in  private  hands  unsecured,  I6s,  being  paid  annually  for 
interest 

There  is  no  power  to  appoint  new  trustees. 

No.  33. — A  Charity  m  Derbyshire, 

Land  for  benefit  of  the  poor  of  a  parish. 
The  rent  of  land  constituting  the  endowment  7/.  per  annum. 
Agreement  for  improvident  letting  made  by  churchwardens  has  been  repudiated 
by  the  parishioners. 

Requires  trustees ;  no  power  to  appoint  them. 

No.  34.  —  A  Charity  for  Poor  of  a  Parish  in  Derbyshire, 

Treated  as  a  rent-charge  of  2/.  per  annum,  but  the  charity  apparently  entitled 
to  Umd  itself,  out  of  which  that  sum  is  paid. 
No  power  to  appoint  trustees. 

Na  35.  —  Another  Charity  for  Poor  of  same  Parish, 

Treated  as  a  rent-charge  of  lOf.  per  annum,  but  charity  apparently  entitled  to 
land  itself. 

Wants  trustees. 

No.  86.  —  AnoUter  Charity  for  Poor  of  same  Parish, 

Treated  as  a  rent-charge  of  lOs,  per  annum,  but  the  charity  apparently  entitled 
to  land  itself. 
No  trustees. 
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No.  37. — AnoAer  CharUyfcr  Pooir  of  the  tame  ParUL 

Treated  as  a  T0at*oharge  of  109.  per  aiuram,  but  the  charity  apparently  entitled 
to  land  itself. 
Trostees  wanted. 

No.  38 Francia  Mbgelej^a  Charity. 

Rent-charge  IBs,  ont  of  land. 
No  trostees. 

No.  39.  —  FranctM  Ge^s  Charity, 

Rent-charge  of  20f  .  oat  of  land  for  pioos  and  charitable  uses. 
No  trustees,  no  power  to  appoint  them. 

No.  40.— FroNCM  Gashdt*  Charity, 

For  minister  and  poor  of  parish. 

1002.  now  invested  in  land,  and  producing  7L  per  annum. 

Requires  trustees. 

No.  41.  ^^  Ajiother  Charity  for  Poor  of  a  Pariah  in  Derbyshire. 

Treated  as  a  rent-charge  of  2/.    Charity  apparently  entitled  to  land  itself. 
Requires  trustees,  no  power  to  appoint  them. 

No.  42.  —  Another  Charity  in  the  same  Parish. 

By  wiU  dated  in  1704,  the  residue  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  founder  was 
given  for  clothing  poor. 

In  1717,  thirty  acres  of  land  were  purchased  for  150/. 

The  deed  of  feoffiooient  recites  that  the  founder,  by  his  will,  gave  150/.  to  the 
curate  and  poor  of  the  parish. 

Present  income  24/.,  two-thirds  paid  to  perpetual  curate,  one-third  to  poor. 

Trustees  are  wanted. 

No.  43. — Parish  Lands  in  the  same  Parish, 

One-and-a-half  acre  enclosed  from  waste  was  formerly  given  up  to  workhouse. 
It  is  now  let  for  6/.  for  benefit  of  the  poor. 
Trustees  are  wanted. 

No.  44. — Charity  in  Derbyshire, 

82l  ffiven  in  16(^6  for  pious  and  charitable  usea  About  the  year  1780, 15/., 
part  of  the  principal,  was  lost  The  renudning  67/.  is  in  private  hands,  without 
security. 

The  Charity  Commissioners,  in  1827,  recommended  the  appointment  of  trustees 
and  investment  of  money. 

Neither  recommendation  has  been  acted  upon. 

No.  45.     Samwl  Wood's  Charity, 

Foundation  fbr  various  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Income  10/.,  from 
200/.  on  turnpike  bonds.  The  parishioners  state  the  income  to  be  improperly 
applied,  and  appointment  of  last  trustee  to  be  improper  and  illegal. 

No.  46. — Another  Charity,  County  qf  Derby, 

100/.  was  given  by  will  in  1703.  The  interest  to  be  applied  in  apprenticing 
two  boys  yearly.  This  gift  was  made,  by  the  devisee  of  testator,  a  charge  of  5Z 
per  annum  on  his  real  estate.  Power  was  given  to  appoint  trustees,  but  none 
appointed. 

The  rent-charge  is  irregularly  demanded  and  paid.  10/.  arrears  are  in  th« 
hands  of  the  representative  of  the  donor. 
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No*  47. — Charity^  County  of  Derby, 

125/.  was  giyen  by  will  in  1775.  The  interest  to  be  applied  in  apprenticing  a 
poor  boy,  and  for  buying  woollen  cloth  for  poor. 

The  principal  at  the  date  of  report  of  late  Commissioners  in  1837  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  sole  sarviying  trustee,  unsecured. 

The  trustee  has  died  since  date  of  report 

The  principal  has  not  been  paid. 

The  portion  of  interest  applicable  to  apprentice-fees  has  been  unpaid  for  many 
years ;  and  the  portion  applicable  to  woollen  cloth  has  been  given  in  an  unsa- 
tisfiictory  manner.  There  is  a  power  to  appoint  trustees  ;  but  none  have  been 
appointed ;  and  no  accounts  are  kept 

The  Charity  Commissioners,  in  1827,  recommended  appointment  of  trustees, 
that  accounts  should  be  kept  and  the  money  be  invested ;  but  none  of  these 
recommendations  have  been  attended  to.    The  property  is  in  danger  dT  being  lost. 

No.  48.  —  A  School  in  LincobisHire, 

By  the  ftmndation,  the  vicar  is  to  be  the  schoolmaster.  The  present  vicar 
chums  to  be  schoolmaster,  and  not  to  teach,  but  to  appoint  a  deputy,  offering  to 
pay  the  whole  inc^ome  to  such  depntj.  The  trustees  object  to  this,  and  claim  to 
appoint  the  master,  and  pay  him. 

They  would  appoint  the  vicar  if  he  would  do  the  duties  personally.  He  does 
practically  teach,  but  will  not  admit  that  he  is  bound  to  do  so,  nor  agree  to  the 
rules  which  the  trustees  require,  and  they  in  consequence  withhold  the  salary, 
about  55/.  per  annum. 

There  seems  to  be  no  probability  of  the  parties  arranging  their  differences 
amicably,  and  the  expense  of  legal  proceedings  for  compelling  a  settlement  forbids 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  meanwhile  the  interests  of  the  Charity  and  the 
parish  are  materially  prejudiced. 

The  existence  of  a  Board  which  could  authoritatively  advise,  and  of  a  Tribunal 
which  could  enforce  the  performance  of  their  duties  on  parties  so  situated  at  a 
cheap  cost,  would  put  an  end  to  this  mischiefl 

No.  49.  —  A  Charity  in  the  County  qf  Gloucester, 

The  endowment  (200/.  sterling)  not  invested  on  sufficient  security. 
The  vicar  applied  for  advice  in  this  case. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Trustees  to  invest  the  money  properly,  to 
whidi  they  have  returned  no  answer. 

No.  50. —  Grammar  SchooL    Founded  1576. 

Situated  in  a  country  town. 

Income  70/.  per  annum. 

Master's  house  usually  let  by  master,  who  has  usually  taught  at  his  private 
house.    School-room  over  the  market-place,  which  the  master  aUo  usually  lets. 

Mastership  at  present  vacant 

The  Trustees  have  applied  for  advice  as  to  scheme,  and  for  improvement  in 
the  usefhlness  of  the  Charity. 

Na  51.  —  A  General  Charity^  County  of  Gloucester. 

130^  left  for  poor  of  three  parishes,  principal  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  a  cathedral  as  trustees. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  declined  to  accept  the  trust 

Executor  kept  it  for  some  time  in  his  own  hands,  paying  5t  per  cent  interest ; 
but  afterwards  divided  the  money  into  thirds,  and  paid  it  into  savings'  banks  in 
the  names  of  the  rectors  and  churchwardens  of  the  respective  parishes. 

The  expense  of  appointing  trustees  prevents  this  foundation  firom  being  placed 
on  a  proper  footing. 
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No.  52. — Charity  for  a  Schoolmistress,  Parish  Clerk,  ffc. 

The  donor,  who  died  in  1 798,  devised  to  his  son-in-law  and  hia  heirs  three 
tenements  in  trust  to  permit  the  same  to  he  occupied  by  the  parish  clerk,  a 
schoolmistress,  and  a  poor  widow. 

The  clerk  to  repair  his  own  house  and  pay  qnit-rent. 

The  three  tenements  to  be  at  the  disposal  and  under  the  management  of  the 
rector  of  the  parish  for  the  time  being. 

The  son-in-law  of  the  donor  succeeded  him  as  rector,  and  died  about  1843. 

The  family  of  the  latter,  on  leaving  the  neighbourhood,  left  the  management  in 
hands  of  the  succeeding  rector,  who  is  now  the  incumbent 

He  found  three  rooms  occupied  by  labouring  men,  and  another  used  as  a 
Sunday-school. 

The  whole  was  going  to  decay. 

He  repaired  the  two  tenements  at  his  own  expense,  and  converted  two  rooma 
into  one  for  a  day-school,  and  the  other  two  for  residences  of  a  schoolmaster  and 
his  wife,  they  living  in  them  rent  free,  and  the  rector  paying  the  rates. 

The  rector  has  written  to  us  stating  that  there  had  been  no  schoolmaster  pre- 
viously, that  one  was  much  wanted  ;  and  inquired  whether,  after  repairing  the 
property,  he  should  be  justified  in  converting  the  two  tenements  into  a  school  and 
schoolmaster's  house. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  no  fund  for  repairs,  and  that  the  heir  of 
the  person  named  as  trustee  has  left  the  neighbourhood,  relinquishing  the  property 
to  the  succeeding  rector  of  the  parish. 

This  case  is  not  mentioned  as  one  in  which  there  has  been  mismanagement ; 
but  the  rector  has  applied  for  advice,  feeling  that  he  is  not  justified  in  altering 
the  objects  of  the  foundation.  It  is  an  instance  in  which  power  to  give  advice 
and  a  cheap  mode  of  obtaining  a  scheme  would  be  usefiU;  and  trustees  are 
required. 


No.  53. — General  Charity /or  Poor,  same  Parish  as  the  preceding. 

It  appears  by  the  Parliamentary  Returns  under  Gilbert's  Act^  that  one  house 
was  given  in  1558  to  the  poor,  and  that  another  had  been  given  by  an  unknown 
donor. 

At  the  date  of  report  of  the  late  Commissioners  (1836),  the  houses  were 
occupied  by  parish  paupers. 

The  buildings  being  dilapidated,  the  parish  attempted  to  sell  them  as  parish 
property,  but  were  prevented  by  the  rector,  who  applied  to  us.  He  was  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  late  Commissioners  in  reference  to  this  Charity ; 
and  such  report  being  shown  to  the  parishioners,  they  were  convinced  that  they 
could  not  sell  the  houses. 

The  rector  states  that,  if  let  at  a  trifling  rent,  and  mon^y  placed  in  savings' 
bank  for  a  few  years,  he  should  be  able  to  rebuild  them. 

He  also  states  that  the  parishioners  are  well  disposed,  and  that  if  we  would 
state  authoritatively  how  the  property  should  be  managed,  our  advice  would  be 
strictly  attended  to. 

We  have  no  power  to  give  such  advice.  The  case  shows  that  such  power 
mi^t  be  useful. 

Trustees  should  be  appointed. 


Na  54.  -^A  Charity  in  the  County  of  Warwick, 

Gift  of  rent-charge  of  20s.  out  of  land  to  the  vicar  for  the  poor<. 
The  rent-charge  has  not  been  paid  for  the  last  25  years. 
The  vicar  has  applied  to  us  on  the  subject 
The  rent-charge  is  probably  lost  f^m  neglect 
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No.  55.— 2I  School  in  Wales, 

Built  by  founder  sliort  time  prior  to  1705 ;  Tested  in  trustees  by  deed  of  that 
date. 

100/.  giyen  to  tmstees  b^  founder. 

Schoolmaster  to  be  appointed  by  founder  or  his  heir. 

His  salary  to  be  3^  12«.  per  annum,  to  teach  12  poor  boys. 

Each  boy  to  have  4<L  per  annum  for  encouragement. 

Nothing  was  paid  to  children  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  in  1830. 

5«.  for  Ticar,  schoolmaster,  and  trustees,  to  drink,  was  paid  by  the  Master  to 
the  trustees. 

By  deed  of  1752,  the  then  sole  surviving  trustee  appointed  others. 

In  such  deed  it  is  stated  that  the  100/.  was  then  due  on  bond  from  Richard 
Jones. 

Since  1752  new  trustees  appointed,  and  names  entered  in  school-book,  but  no 
deeds  executed. 

Interest  on  the  bond  has  been  paid  up  to  1845. 

The  bond  for  951,  dated  25th  May  1739,  is  in  possession  of  the  vicar. 

Representative  of  Obligor  known  and  able  to  pay,  but  there  are  no  trustees 
who  can  apply  for  payment. 

The  Charity  is  too  small  to  bear  the  expense  of  legal  proceedings  requisite  for 
placing  it  on  a  proper  footing :  on  the  other  hand,  if  no  steps  be  taken,  the  endow- 
ment will  probably  be  lost 

No.  56.—  Charity  in  Lincchuhire. 

Rent-charge  of  6#.  8dL  out  of  house  and  land  for  bread  to  poor  widows.  Donor 
unknown. 

Owner  refuses  to  pay  it,  and  expresses  his  determination  to  contest  the  claim. 
Incumbent  and  churchwardens  have  applied  to  us  ibr  advice. 

No.  57.— il  School  in  Yorkthire. 

No  trustees.  Schoolmaster's  house,  which  constitutes  sole  endowment,  and 
which  he  is  bound  to  repair,  is  going  to  decay,  and  no  one  empowered  to  compel 
kim  to  repair. 

The  parties  interested  do  not  apply  for  appointment  of  trustees  on  account  of 
the  expense. 

No.  58.— ui  Charity  in  Chester. 

Rent  charge  of  30«.  out  of  house  and  land ;  date  and  mode  of  gift  unknown. 
Was  paid  till  within  the  last  few  years,  and  distributed  in  money  to  poor. 
Payment  now  refused  by  owner  of  Property. 
No  trustee  to  enforce  payment 

No.  59.  — Parish  Lands  situated  in  a  Country  Parish, 

The  rent  of  12a.  Ir.  6f.  of  land  (32/.)  stated  to  have  been  left  for  repair  of 
eight  cottages  for  poor  is  applied  as  follows :  10/.  to  poor-law  guardian;  12/.  to  a 
person  to  collect  the  parish  rates ;  remainder  to  chnrdi-rates. 

Application  stating  the  above  circumstances  was  made  to  us  by  the  overseer 
and  surveyor  of  highways,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  parish  officers,  and  re 
questing  our  intervention. 

The  establishment  of  a  cheap  tribunal  for  settling  a  scheme  would  place  this 
Charity  on  a  proper  footing. 

No.  60.— il  School  in  Berhskire. 

In  this  case  application  has  been  made  by  the  trustees  to  us  for  advice  •»  to  aa 

U  H 
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exchange  which  seemi  desirable,  hut  which  we  have  no  power  to  authoiiase  or 
entertain,  and  which  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  cannot  be  effected  except  at 
a  Terj  considerable  expense. 

No.  61. — A  small  Toum  in  the  County  of  Derby, 

Is  entitled  to  participate  in  28  Charities,  the  total  income  of  which  is  only 
103/.  \\s,  4d.  Of  this  amount  24/.  10«.  is  for  educational  purposes;  56/.  S«.  lOcL 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  poor;  15/.  12«.  6d  for  apprenticing;  and  6/.  15«.  for 
the  minister  of  the  parish  for  his  own  use. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  charities  are  mismanaged,  many  of  them  in  danger 
of  being  lost  for  want  of  trustees,  the  appointment  and  continuance  of  whom 
would  be  too  expensive  for  these  small  Charities ;  and  few  of  the  Charities  are  of 
much  practical  use. 

The  parishioners,  in  a  communication  to  us,  stated  that  they  were  desirous  that 
all  the  Charities  should  be  consolidated  and  vested  in  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens, in  order  to  avoid  expense  in  the  continued  appointment  of  new  trustees 
to  each;  that  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  individuals  should  be  invested  in 
Government  securities,  and  a  scheme  obtained  for  the  future  application  of  the 
ftmds  in  one  general  beneficial  object 

Such  a  measure  would  be  very  desirable,  but  it  cannot  be  effected  at  present 
without  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  An  alteration  of  the  law,  by  enabling  the 
ordinary  tribunals  to  consolidate  small  charities  in  one  place,  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  parish. 

No.  62. —  Charities  in  Wales, 

Three  separate  charities,  all  intended  for  purposes  of  education,  and  producing 
fespectively  243/.  6«.4dL,  114/L,  and  105/. 

Consolidation  desirable,  and  a  scheme  for  improved  management  The  trus- 
tees applied  to  us  for  advice. 

No.  6.3. — Parish  Lands. 

Situated  in  a  country  parish. 

Consist  of  eight  old  cottages,  with  gardens,  and  about  12  acres  of  land. 

Date  and  object  of  gift  unknown. 

Managed  by  churchwarden  and  overseers. 

Cottages  inhabited  by  poor  persons  rent  free ;  some  repaired  by  tenants,  others 
by  parish. 

Question  arose  at  vestry  meeting  as  to  repairs,  and  it  was  determined  to  chargpe 
rents  on  tenants  for  that  purpose.  Demand  made  by  parish  officers  for  rent, 
which  was  paid  by  some  of  the  tenants  and  refused  by  others. 

Those  refusing  to  pay  were  summoned  by  parish  officers  under  recovery  of 
Possession  of  Tenements  Act  The  application  was  dismissed  by  the  magistrates, 
the  parish  officers  not  being  able  to  prove  title. 

Defaulters  have  since  been  served  with  notices  under  Poor  Act,  59th  Geo.  III. 

Application  has  been  made  to  us,  stating  the  above  circumstances,  and  asking 
for  our  interference. 

No.  64.  — A  General  Charity  for  the  Poor, 

Deed  of  feoffment,  dated  1612,  states  that  an  inn  and  an  acre  of  meadow  land 
had  been  given  for  the  poor  of  the  town. 

The  donor,  and  also  the  date  and  mode  of  gift,  are  unknown. 

The  inn  was  afterwards  pulled  down,  and  a  nuilt-house  and  buildings  erected 
on  the  site. 

At  the  time  of  the  Inquiry  by  the  late  Commissioners  (1834%  the  sanie  were 
let  on  lease  for  21  years  from  1825  at  the  rent  of  150/.,  the  lessee  being  bound  to 
keep  and  leave  the  same  in  good  repair. 

The  lease  of  the  malt-house  expired  in  1846. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  state  of  the  property,  and  250/1  paid  by  the  execotors 
of  the  lessee  in  lieu  of  exeenling  the  necessary  repairs. 

That  sum.  with  (Mher  moneys,  was  expended  in  altering  and  repairing  the  property. 
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Daring  piugicw  of  repain,  the  dilapidations  were  discoTered  to  be  more  ex* 
tensire  than  anticipated. 

The  malt-hoose  was  therefore  pulled  down. 

The  income  reduced  by  that  means  from  150/.  to  107/.  per  annum. 

In  1847,  1848,  1849,  aboTe  1,300/.  was  spent  in  repairs,  &c. 

There  are  from  50  to  60  feoffees,  two  or  three  of  whom  hold  property  as  tenants 
or  lessees  of  the  Charity. 

The  income  of  this  Charity,  with  that  of  seven  small  Charities  (making  alto- 
gether, at  the  time  of  the  luquiry  by  the  late  Commissioners,  upwards  of  240/.), 
u  distributed  annually  among  the  poor  of  the  parish  generally,  in  sums  Tarying 
from  SL  to  28.,  a  preference  being  given  to  those  not  receiving  parochial  relief. 

Application  for  advice  has  been  made  to  us  by  one  of  the  feoffees. 
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—  -       Tawlk-jotd  Note,-  Na  II. 

School  Accommodation,  already  provided  by,  and  in  connexion  with,  the  Tarioua 
Religious  Denominations ;  estimated  at  8  square  feet  for  each  child ;  and  the 
amount  of  such  not  brought  into  daily  use. 

(Evidence,  pp.  18.  36,  37.) 


Accommodation 

in  School 

Buildings 

erected. 

Roomi 
how  occupied 
or  otherwise. 

In 

detached 

Rooms. 

1 

Under  or 

contiguous 

to  Places  of 

Religious 

Worship 

« 

Amount 
of 

Total. 

In  rooms  opened  for 

the  reception  of 

Day  Scholars. 

Used  by 

Scholars  who 

attend. 

19,458 

2,337 

21,795 

41,496 

Not  used, 

for  want  of 

Scholars. 

16,448 

3,253 

19,701 

In  rooms  used  only  as 
Sunday  Schools. 

6,273 

8,375 

14,648 

Total    -        -        -        - 

42,179 

13,965 

56,144  • 

*  This  includes  class  rooms  capable  of  accommodating  2959  children. 

The  Religious  Bodies  have  provided  School  accommodation  for  56,144  children, 
(that  is,  for  1  in  6'95  of  the  population)  allowing  8  square  feet  for  each  child ;  or 
if  6  square  feet  (which  is  usually  considered  sufficient)  be  taken.  School  room  is 
provided  for  74,887  children  (that  is,  for  1  in  5'21  of  the  population). 

But,  out  of  this  vast  amount  of  School  accommodation  (reckoned  at  the  latter 
estimate),  only  one-third  is  yet  brought  into  use ;  the  remainder  being  unused, 
chiefly  from  want  of  scholars. 

Note. — The  above  Table,  which  was  compiled  from  private  inquiry,  gives 
21,795  children  attending  school;  but  the  Census  Returns  {Evidence,  p.  475.)  give 
only  17,002  "attending,"  and  20,920  *'on  the  books,"  but  this  difference  may 
probably  be  accounted  for,  by  the  Census  Returns  classifying  DenominationiJ 
Schools  conducted  on  teachers  private  speculation,  not  as  Public  Schools,  but  as 
Private  Schools, 
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Tablb  and  Note,  No.  III. 

Proportion  of  Scholars  to  the  Popobtion,  1851, 
From  varwuM  Data, 


Popnlation  of  the  Municipal  Boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  together  with 
the  Townships  of  Bronghton  and  Pendleton,  and  part  of  Pendlehury,  390,566. 


Rvftrencv. 

Page. 

Authority. 

Data. 

Viunber 

or 

Scholars. 

Proportlmi. 

One  in 

Parlia- 
mentary 
Evidence. 

470 

Census. 

Stated  hj  Heads  of 
Families    to   be 
**  daily  attending 
School,    or    re- 
ceiving instmc- 
tion     under     a 
Master   or    Go- 
verness athome.'* 

44,598* 

8-75 

Evidence. 

359 

Private 
Inquiry. 

**  Attending  Day 
Schools." 

34,073 1 

11*46 

Evidence. 

475 

Census. 

•*  On  the  Books." 

33,663  § 

11-60 

Evidence. 

475 

Census. 

**  Attending  3 Ist 
March,  1851." 

28,7 15  § 

13-60 

*  This  number  represents  all  the  children  that  in  any  sense  and  by  any  means 
can  be  said  to  participate  in  daily  instruction. 

t  This  number  represents  the  Scholars  attending  School,  although  irregularly ; 
and  is  estimated  from  the  Jlfeon  between  the  number  on  the  Books,  and  those  in 
average  attendance,  and  includes  not  only  707  children  in  Swinton  and  other 
schools,  which,  though  connected  with  Manchester,  are  beyond  die  limits  of  the 
population,  but  also  743  children  in  Workhouse  and  other  Schools,  within  the  limits, 
omitted  in  the  Census  Tables. 

§  If  to  these  two  returns,  the  743  children  omitted  be  added,  (which  being 
resident  in  establishments,  their  number  in  both  cases  will  be  the  same,)  the  pro- 
portion will  become  — 

"  On  the  Books  "       -        -     I  in  11-36 
'<  Attending,  March  3181"  -     1  in  13*25 


H  H  4 
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Increase  of  Day  School  Attendance  and  Increase  of  Popalation  from  1834-6  to 

1851,  compared. 


Preliminary  Considerations, 


In  making  the  proposed  comparison,  the  same  extent  of  district,  and  the  aame 
basis  for  estimating  School  attendance,  most  be  taken  for  both  periods.  The 
authority  to  be  consulted  for  1834-5  is  that  of  the  Statistical  Society's  Reports 
for  Manchester  and  Salford ;  and  that  for  1851,  the  Census  Returns. 

In  1835,  the  population  of  the  Manchester  Borough  is  given  by  the  Statistical 
Society  (p.  45.)  for  the  year  1831,  as  187,022  ;  but  deducting  from  this  4377,  for  the 
extra-municipal  township  of  Newton,  ire  have  the  population  of  the  Manchester 
Borough  for  that  year  182,645.  In  like  manner,  &e  School  attendance  of  that 
township  must  be  deducted ;  that  is,  407  must  be  deducted  from  18,661  — giving 
18,254  children  for  the  School  attendance  of  the  borough. 

To  allow  for  the  increase  of  the  population  in  four  years,  the  Statistical  Society 
estimated  that  of  Manchester,  in  1835,  to  be  200,000.  But,  because  187,022  : 
200,000::  182,645  :  195,373,  we  must  take  the  population  of  the  Manchester 
Borough,  in  1835,  as  195,373. 

The  Census  Returns  give  the  population  of  the  same  borough,  in  1851,  as 
303,043^— (Evidence,  p.  475.) 

As  respects  Salford  and  its  contiguous  townships,  the  Statistical  Society's  Report 
for  Salford  (p.  45.)  represents  the  aggregate  population  of  Salford  Borough,  and 
the  townships  of  Broughton  and  Pendleton,  as  50,810  in  1831,  which  in  1834  it 
raises  to  55,000. 

The  Census  Returns  for  1851  give  the  population  of  the  same  district  84.773.  — 
(Evidence,  p.  475.) 

The  Statistical  Society,  in  respect  to  the  Day  Schools,  report  only  the  actual 
attendance  at  school ;  the  only  approximation  to  which,  in  the  Census  Returns, 
is  the  average  attendance  at  Day  Schools. 

1834-5.  Population.  Manchester,  195,373;  Salford  and  Townships,  55,000; 
Total,  250,373,'— Actual  School  Attendance,  (Schools)  Manchester,  18,954; 
Salford  and  Townships,  5,845  ;  (Institutions)  Manchester  and  Salford,  266  ; 
Total,  24,365. 

1851.  Population.  Manchester,  303,043;  Salford  and  Townships,  84,773; 
Total,  387,816. — Average  School  Attendance.  (Schools)  Manchester,  22,451  ; 
Salford  and  Townships,  5951;  (Institutions)  Manchester  and  Salford,  743; 
Total,  29,145. 

(Evidence,  p.  475.  — Manchester  and  Salford  Statistical  Societjf*s  Reports  fsr 

1834-5,  p.  45. 


Year. 

In  Manchester,  Salford,  Broughton,  and  Pendleton. 

Proportioo . 

Day  School  Attendance. 

Population. 

Cue  In 

1834-5 

24,365 

250,373 

10*27 

1851 

29,145                            387,816 

13-30 

It  appears,  therefore,  in  respect  to  Day  School  attendance  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  worse  than  it  was  17  years  ago;  inasmuch  as  from  1834-5  to  1851,  Day  School 
attendance,  considered  in  relation  to  the  population,  has  decreased  ttom  1  in  10*27 
to  1  in  13*30. 
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Table  and  Note,  No.  IV. 

Estimated  number  of  Children  of  the  Working  Classes,  between  3  and  15  years  of 

age,  neither  **  at  school  *'  nor  **  at  work." 


Onmit  Returot. 
{Evidence,  p.  470.) 

Total  Na  of  children 
under  15     - 
under    8     • 

130,608 
32,113 

Total  No.  of  c 
8  and  15- 

Total  No.  re. 
ceiving  any 
kindo/duily 
uutmcHan 

Under  3  -    . 

children  1 

44,598 
634 

between 

43,964 
14,660 

98,490 

Total  receiv 
kindofdaily 
<eon  between 

ChUdren  of  al 
inemplojmc 
atfe)       - 

ing  any 
instruC' 
Sand  15 
1  classes 
Hi  (tame 

"  Children  receiying 
tion,"or"atwork' 

instruc- 

58,624 

Children  not  < 
ceiving  ha 
**  at  home" 
or  *'  in  em] 

lescribe^ 

traction 

or  "  at  1 

>lojment 

las"re- 

"  either 

ichool," 
•t 

39,866 

Priratc  Inquiry ;  including  children 
not  in  ihe  Ccniiu  Returni. 

{Evidence,  p^  359.  361.) 


34,073 


Total    No.  or    Cbildbxn 
between  3  and  15       -        - 

Children  of  all  classes 
attending  school    - 

Children  not  at  school, 
but  supposed  to  be- 
long  to   the  middle 
and   vpper  classes, 
at  home,  in  employ- 
ment, or  receiving 
private  education  - 
Assume  Four-fifths 
of  children  **in  em- 
ployment"  (Census 
Table)  to  bebng  to 
the  working  classes  - 

Children  •*  at  school"*  or  **at 
work"*      -        -        .         . 


10,450 


11,728 


**  Children  of  the  working 
dosses,,  not  *'  at  school  ** 
nor  "at  work" 


99,198 


56,251 


42,942 


Bemarks  on  the  Census  Betums. 

1.  These  returns  include  aU  children  whom  the  different  parties  that  made  the 
returns  considered  to  be  receiving  any  kind  of  daily  instruction,  either  **  under  a 
master  or  governess  at  home,"  or  by  attending  schooL 

2.  The  better  educated  classes  of  society  would  generally  make  such  returns 
pretty  correctly ;  and,  therefore,  comparatively  few  of  the  children  of  these 
classes  will  be  found  among  such,  as  in  the  above  table,  are  "  undescribed." 

8.  The  less  educated  and  many  of  the  working  classes  are  known  to  have  very 
lax  notions  respecting  school  attendance ;  and,  therefore,  the  returns  from  those 
classes  may  be  considered  to  be  much  exaggerated. 

4.  And  consequently  it  is  probable,  that  me  number  of  children  **  nndescribed** 
win  fall  short  of  the  whole  nwnber  of  children  of  the  working  classes,  who  are  neither 
•*  at  school"  nor  ••  at  work." 

Remarks  on  the  Private  Inquiry. 

1.  The  number  of  "children  attending  school"  exceeds  by  5358  the  cor- 
responding return  of  the  eensaa  (Evidence,  p.  475.) ;  although  the  total  number  of 
children  here  given  exceeds  that  of  the  Census  Returns  above,  by  only  703  children, 
and  therefore  this  Table  makes  a  very  liberal  representation  of  tlie  total  school 
attendance. 

2.  No  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  additional  number  (22,178) 
here  taken  to  represent  the  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  "  at  home " 
or  **  in  ei|;^loym,ent,"  together  with  those  of  the  working  classes  **  in  employment," 
is  likely  to  be  below  the  actual  number. 
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8.  And,  consequently,  the  statements  in  this  Table  representing  the  average 
namber  of  children  of  the  working  cIiihips  neither  ^  at  school  **  nor  **  in  employ- 
ment** have  no  less  claim  for  consideration  than  the  Census  Table,  although  it 
appears  to  differ  in  the  resnit 

It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  (pp.  360.  391.)  that  about  "54,670  ckUdrem^ 
beUmging  to  the  labourimg  elcuMs,  vhether  empluyed  or  not,  are  not  €Utending  Sojf 
echooltr  and  that  no  reason  has  been  alleged,  that  ought  to  be  considered  satis&ctory, 
why  "  one  half,  at  least,"  of  that  number  ought  not  **  to  be  in  some  school  receiv- 
ing edncation."  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  ai« 
not  fewer  than  20,000  or  30,000  children  of  the  labouring  classes  kept  from  day 
school,  without  being  in  employment  or  detained  at  home  through  sickness, 
domestic  need,  or  any  other  sufficient  cause ;  and  who  ought  thereibre  to  be 
gathered  into  schooL 

Table  and  Note,  No.  V. 

Alleged  Causes  of  Absence  from  School.     From  Inquiries  in  Families,  among  the 
Working  Classes,  wherein  there  were  children  between  3  and  15  years  of  age. 

(£ind!ence,  pp.  70«  luuf  377  to  380.) 


Families  visited    •     -     -     17,426. 

Total  number  of  children  between  3  and  15  years  of  age  in 

the  17,426  families  visited 

36,527 

Children  at  work       -        -        -        -        - 

:  ulm  \  "'«» 

Children  stated  to  be  attending  school 

Children,  between  3  and  15,  neither  at  school  nor  at  worh. 

17,177 

* 

Childrenwhohad, 

Children  who 

Alleged  cauiet  of  abseDce. 

at  M>me  timr, 
attended  (chooL 

had  never 
attended  scbooL 

236 

Total. 

Sickness  -        -        - 

669 

905 

Sundry,  Domestic,  and 

other  Causes 

757 

139 

896 

Indifference     (appa- 

rent, not  alleged)    - 

241 

398 

639 

Considered  too  young 

— 

2,670 

2,670 

Poverty,    or    Inabi- 

i 

lity  of  Parents  to 

1 

afford  the    School 

i 

Fees    - 
Total- 

5,799 

6,268 

12,067 

1 

7,466 

9,711 

17,177 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  out  of  31,374  children,  between  three' 
and  fifkeen,  not  at  work,  12,067,  or  nearly  39  per  cent,  were  kept  from  school  on 
account  of  the  alleged  inability  of  the  parents  to  afford  to  pay  the  school  fees. 
Probably  in  many  cases  this  inability  was  induced  by  the  improvidenee  or  in- 
temperance of  one  or  both  of  the  parents  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  12,067  childraB 
out  of  31,374  were  found,  among  the  labouring  and  poorer  classes,  deprived  ef 
education,  as  the  consequence  of  the  poverty  or  misconduct  of  their  parents. 
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A  Bill  for  promoting  Edueaiion  in  the  Municipal  Boroughs  of 
Manchester  and  Salfordy  and  in  the  contiguous  Townships  of 
Broughton^  Pendletony  and  Bendleburg,  read  a  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Session  of  1851-52. 

IVhsreas  the  boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  in  the  Connty  Palatine  of 
Lancaster,  have  been  respectirely  incorporated,  under  the  authority  of  the  statutes 
in  that  behalf,  and  it  is  advisable  to  make  provision  ibr  furthering  and  improving 
the  education  of  the  inhabitants  within  such  boroughs  and  the  adjoining  townships 
of  Broughton,  Pendleton,  and  Pendlebury,  by  means  of  local  rates  to  be  raised 
within  the  same :  May  it  therefore  please  your  Migesty,  That  it  may  be  enacted, 
and  be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Migesty,  by  and  with  Uie  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  dommons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled*  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  (that  is  to 
say) : 

CoMtitution  of  the  District  Committees. 

1.  Constitution  of  the  District  School  Committees  for  the  Boroughs  of  Manchester 
and  Salford,  —  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  district  comprised  within 
the  borough  of  Manchester  and  that  comprised  within  the  borough  of  Salford, 
with  the  a^oiningtownships  of  Broughton,  Pendleton,  and  Pendlebury,  shall  form 
separate  School  Districts,  each  of  which  shall  be  managed  and  regulated  by  a 
committee  hereinafter  designated  the  District  School  Committee,  and  all  the  pro- 
visions  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  each  district  separately,  except  where  it  is 
otherwise  expressly  provided. 

2.  The  Town  Councils  to  elect  the  District  School  Committees  annually.  —  The 
town  council  of  the  borough  of  Manchester  shall,  on  the  tenth  day  of  November, 
in  each  year,  or  within  fourteen  days  afterwards,  elect  out  of  the  members  of  the 
said  council  nine  persons,  to  act  as  the  members  of  the  School  Committee  for  the 
Ifanchester  Borough  School  District  during  the  ensuing  year  ;  and  the  town 
council  of  the  borough  of  Salford  shall,  on  the  same  day,  or  within  fourteen 
days  afterwards,  in  each  year,  elect  out  of  the  members  of  the  said  council  six 
persons  to  act  with  the  persons  elected  for  the  said  townships,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, as  the  members  of  the  said  School  Committee  for  the  Salfbrd  School 
District  during  the  ensuing  year. 

3.  Election  of  Members  of  ^  Committee  in  respect  of  tlte  Townships  of  Brough' 
ten,  Pendleton,  and  Pendlebury,  —  On  the  same  day,  or  within  fourteen  days  after, 
a  meeting  of  the  rate-payers,  qualified  to  vote  in  the  election  of  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  for  the  respective  townships  of  Broughton,  Pendleton,  and  Pendlebury,  shall 
be  held  in  the  several  townships,  after  notice  given  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  persons  as  notices  of  township  meetings  are  usually  given  therein ;  and  the 
rate-payers  so  qualified  as  aforesaid  shall  then  elect  for  their  township  a  person  or 
persons,  as  the  case  may  be,  qualified  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  be  a  member  or 
meq^bers  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Salford  District,  so  that  one  shall  be 
elected  by  the  rate-payers  of  the  township  of  Broughton,  for  that  part  of  the 
township  which  is  not  comprised  in  the  borough  of  Salford,  two  hy  the  rate- 
payers of  the  township  of  Pendleton^for  their  township,  and  one  by  the  rate-payers 
df  the  township  of  Pendlebury  fbr  their  township,  and  at  such  meetings  the  over- 
saers,  or,  if  they  decline,  some  person  to  be  then  and  there  chosen  by  the  rate- 
payers present,  shall  preside. 

4.  QuaNfieation  of  svch  Member.  —  Every  person  not  in  holy  orders,  or  a 
minister  or  preacher  of  religion,  assessed  to  the  poor-rate  within  the  township, 
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upon  property  whoM  rateable  value  shall  not  be  under  thirtj  pounds  a  year,  shall 
be  qualified  to  be  elected  by  the  rate-payers  thereof  as  a  member  of  the  said 
School  Conmuttee  for  such  township,  and  the  member  elected  shall  be  required  to 
be  so  qualified  as  lonff  as  he  continues  to  be  a  member  of  such  0>mmittee. 

5.  Bfitum  of  the  Member. — The  officer  or  person  presiding  at  such  meeting  who 
shall  conduct  the  election  of  such  member  or  members,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall, 
when  the  election  shall  have  been  concluded,  return,  in  writing,  to  tiie  District 
School  Ckxmmittee  the  person  or  persons  elected. 

6.  Term  of  the  amtmuance  in  Office  of  the  Membere  of  the  Committee.  —  Every 
person  elected  by  the  town  council  or  rate-payers  shall  continue  to  act  during  the 
year  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected  as  a  member  of  such  School  Committee, 
until  he  shall  resign,  die,  or  become  disqualified  to  be  a  town  councillor  or  mem- 
ber as  aforesaid;  and  upon  the  happening  of  any  vacancy,  the  town  oounctt  of 
which  he  shall  have  been  a  member,  or  the  rate-payers  of  the  township  for  which 
he  was  elected,  as  the  case  ma^  be,  shall,  as  soon  as  convenient,  elect  another  per- 
son to  supplv  the  vacancy  dunng  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

7.  DeftnJt  ofJEIectkm  not  to  affect  the  acting  of  die  Committee.—Vo  default  in  the 
election,  nor  any  vacancy,  shall  prevent  the  other  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee from  acting  as  such  Committeeuntil  the  next  annual  election,  or  until  the 
vacancy  shall  be  sooner  supplied. 

8.  Couree  to  be  pureued  where  there  is  any  Defect  in  the  Election. — If  there  be  no 
due  election  at  the  time  of  the  annual  election  in  respect  of  all  the  members  of  the 
School  Committee,  such  of  the  members  elected  for  the  previous  year,  as  shall  be 
qualified  as  aforesaid,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  serve  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and 
where  some  h&ve  been  duly  elected,  such  of  the  members  of  the  said  Committee, 
who  had  served  for  the  last  year  and  continue  to  be  qualified,  as  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  member  or  members  elected  for  the  current  year  to  fill  the  vacancies,  shall 
act  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Proceedinge  of  the  Committees. 

9.  Appointment  of  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee.  -^  On  the 
first  day  of  meeting  of  the  said  District  School  Committee  after  the  annual  election, 
the  members  present  thereat  shall  choose  some  one  of  themselves  to  be  the  chair- 
man, and  another  to  be  the  vice-chairman  of  such  Committee,  for  the  ensuing  year 
respectively,  each  of  whom  shall  continue  to  act  as  such,  unless  and  until  he 
refuse,  become  incapable  to  act,  or  disqualified  to  be  a  member  of  the  said 
Committee. 

10.  Supply  of  Vacancies  in  the  Chairmanship  and  Vice'Chairmanskip.^^l£  the 
chairman  or  vice-chairman  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  District  School  Committee, 
or  refuse  or  become  incapable  to  act  as  chairman  or  vice-chairman  before  the 
expiration  of  the  year  of  office,  the  members  of  the  said  Conmiittee  shall,  within 
one  month  after  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy,  refusal,  or  incapacity,  elect  some 
other  member  to  be  chairman  or  vice-chairman,  as  the  case  may  require. 

1 1.  Who  shaU  be  the  President  of  the  Committee. — At  every  meeting  the  chairman, 
or  in  his  absence  the  vice-chairman,  shall  preside ;  but  if  at  the  ccmimencement  of 
any  meeting  both  be  absent,  the  members  then  present  shall  elect  one  of  themselves 
to  preside  at  the  whole  of  such  meeting,  or  until  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman 
shall  arrive. 

12.  What  shall  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee  —  what  Number  required  to  sanc» 
tion  Expenses.  —  No  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  competent  to  transact  any 
business,  except  that  of  adjourning  to  another  time,  unless  three  members  be  pre* 
sent ;  and  no  resolution  shall  be  valid  for  the  incurring  of  any  expense  other  than 
payment  of  the  school  fees,  and  the  salaries  and  remuneration  of  the  inspectors 
and  teachers  in  this  act  provided,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  pr^ent 
at  the  meeting  at  which  the  incurring  of  the  expense  shall  be  proposed  ooncor 
therein. 

13.  Mode  of  voting  at  the  Committee.  —  Casting  Vote.  —  Every  question  at  nj 
meeting,  except  in  respect  of  the  incurring  of  such  expenses  as  aforesaid,  shall  hb 
determined  by  a  minority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  present  and  voting  thereon ; 
and  where  the  number  of  votes  on  any  question  shall  be  equal,  the  presidibg 
chairman  shall  have  a  second  as  a  casting  vote.  *£- 
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14.  Appoinimmt  of  Officers  hy  tU  District  School  Committee.  •- The  District 
School  Committee  may  app<Mnt,  suspend,  and  remove  at  their  discretion  a  se- 
cretary, and  such  derk^  assistants,  and  servants  as  they  may  from  time  to  time 
find  necessary,  with  such  salaries,  wages*  and  compensation  for  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  serrices  as  the  said  Committee  shaU  deem  fit,  which  salaries,  wages, 
and  compensation  shall  be  charged  upon  and  paid  out  of  the  fund  hereinafter 
provided^ 

1 5.  The  District  School  Committee  may  make  Bye-Laws  — Proviso  for  approval  by 
the  Committeeof  Council, — The  District  School  Committee  may  make  bye*laws  and 
regpolations  for  the  government  of  themselves,  their  officers,  and  servants,  and  for 
the  due  execution  of  the  different  provisions  of  this  Act,  so  fiir  as  the  same  shall 
be  under  the  control  or  management  of  such  Committee ;  provided  that  no  such 
bye-law  or  regulation  shall  be  valid  and  operative  until  the  same  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  the  time  being,  and  shall 
have  been  approved  of  by  them« 

16.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  made  Evidence, — The  said  District  School  Com- 
mittee shall  cause  Minutes  of  their  proceedings  to  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
by  their  secretary ;  and  the  book  so  kept,  when  produced  by  their  secretary,  or 
by  any  other  officer  of  the  said  Committee,  in  any  court  of  law,  or  before  any 
justice  or  justices,  or  other  competent  tribunal,  shall  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
prooeedings  of  the  said  Committee  thei^^  recorded. 


Union  of  the  Schools  with  the  Committee, 

17.  Functions  of  the  District  School  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
District  School  Committee  to  receive  Schools  into  union  with  them  according 
to  the  regulations  of  this  Act,  to  pay  the  School  fees  to  the  persons  entitled  to 
receive  them,  and  in  all  other  respects  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  so  far  as  the  same  apply  to  such  Committee. 

18.  Trustees,  Managers,  or  Proprietors  empowered  to  place  School  in  Union,  —  As 
soon  as  the  said  District  School  Committee  shall  have  been  elected,  and  from  time 
to  time  afterwards,  the  miyor  part  of  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors  of  any 
such  School  as  is  hereint^r  described,  situated  within  the  district,  which  sliall 
bffl)peu  toller  Miges^'s  Inspector,  or  to  the  Local  Inspectors  appointed  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  and  wherein  any  teacher  shall  be  employed  who  shall 
have  obtained  a  certificate  of  merit  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^ 
or  in  default  of  any  such  certificate  of  merit,  a  certificate  in  writing,  from  some 
one  of  Her  Majesty*s  Inspectors  acting  in  the  district  or  of  such  Local  Inspectors 
as  aforesaid,  of  the  competenev  of  such  teacher  to  conduct  the  School,  may  make 
application,  in  writing,  according  to  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  (A.)  here- 
unto annexed,  to  the  said  Distnct  School  Committee,  to  be  admitted  into  union 
therewith,  and  shall  transmit  with  such  application  a  copy  'oflhe  teacher's  certifi^ 
cate  of  merit,  or  the  Inspector's  certificate  of  the  teacher's  competency,  as  the 
case  may  require;  and  such  Committee  shall  forthwith,  upon  receipt  thereof, 
ascertain  whether  the  School  be  admissible  into  union  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  if  the  same  be  so  admissible,  shall  admit  such  School  into  uuion 
with  them,  and  shall  cause  an  entry  of  such  admission  to  be  made  in  the  minutes 
of  their  proceedings,  and  a  notification  of  such  admission,  in  writing,  under  the 
hand  of  their  secretary,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors 
of  the  School,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  when  the  School  shall  have  been  admitted 
into  union,  whether  by  the  said  District  School  Committee,  at  once,  or  after 
appeal,  as  hereinafter  provided,  such  union  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  com- 
plete from  the  date  on  which  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors  of  such  School 
shall  have  duly  transmitted  the  required  certificate  to  the  secretary  of  the  District 
School  Committee ;  and  if  the  said  Committee  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  said 
School  is  not  so  admissible,  they  shall  forthwith  communicate  to  the  persons 
making  the  application  that  they  decline  to  admit  the  said  School  into  union,  and 
shall  state  their  reasons  for  such  refusal  in  writing. 

19.  Appeal  from  Refusal  of  Admission  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
-^Wfaen  the  said  District  School  Committee  shall  decline,  upon  any  such  appli- 
cation at  aforesaid,  to  admit  any  School  into  union,  the  persons  who  shall  have 
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made  such  applioatum  may  appeal  to  the  Committee  <rf  Comeil  on  Edneatioa 
against  floch  deciaion,  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  reaaona  aangned  by  aneh  Dlltriet 
School  Committee  for  their  to  decUoiDg;  and  the  said  Committee  of  Covncil  shall 
thereupon  inTestigate  the  merits  of  the  case ;  and  if  they  shall  deeide  that  the 
refusal  was  justified  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  same  shall  be  confirmed  ; 
but  if  they  shall  decide  that  it  was  not  so  justified,  and  that  the  said  School  should 
have  been  admitted  into  such  {union,  they  shall  communicate  such  their  decision 
to  the  said  District  School  Committee,  and  thereupon  the  said  School  shall  be 
forthwith  admitted  into  union,  and  shall  become  entitled  to  all  the  adraatages  ef 
this  Act,  as  if  the  same  had  been  admitted  by  the  District  School  Coounittee  at 
the  time  of  the  application. 

20.  No  School  to  be  united  wUhotU  Coneemi  of  Me  mqi^r  pari  of  TruMteee^^Sekiml 
CommitUe  may  act  upon  the  AnplieatUm  pwrportif^To  be  signed  6y  Majorityj-^PrcvimK 
•—  No  School  shall  be  adnutted  into  union  without  the  consent  of  the  major  pari 
of  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  such  School;  but 
it  shall  ^TRrsufficient  authority  for  the'  said  District  School  Committee,  with  re- 
ference to  any  act  done  by  them  or  by  their  direction  in  regard  to  each  SoIhx^  if 
the  application  to  them  purport  to  be  signed  by  the  major  part  of  the  trustees, 
managers,  or  proprietors ;  and  it  ahall  not  be  neoeasary  for  such  Committee  to 
inquire  whether  the  persons  whose  names  are  thereunto  affixed  be  duly  and 
l^nilly  qoalified  to  act  in  such  behalf:  ProYtded  nerertheless  that  the  said  Com- 
mittee shall  reject  any  such  application  where  they  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
made  by  a  minority  of  the  persons  so  legally  qualified :  Provided  also  that  if  it 
shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  District  School  Committee,  at  any 
time  after  the  School  shall  have  been  admitted  into  union,  that  the  application 
had  been  made  under  fklse  and  wilful  misrepresentationa  or  with  the  wilful  sup- 
pression of  any  fi&ct  or  circumstance,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  School  would  not 
have  been  admitted  by  them  into  union  but  for  such  misrepresentations  or  sup- 
pression, the  said  School  Committee  may  make  an  entry  on  their  minutes  that  the 
School  is  no  longer  in  union,  and  shall  forthwith  cause  a  notification  thereof  in 
writing,  under  the  hand  of  their  secretary,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  trustees, 
managers,  or  proprietors  of  the  School,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  M|id  School 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  unless  and  until, 
upon  a  fresh  application,  it  shall  be  duly  admitted  into  Union. 

21.  Application  if  unsuccessful  may  be  renewed,  —  No  refusal  to  admit  any 
School  into  union,  whether  confirmed  by  the  said  Committee  of  Council  or  other- 
wise, shall  prevent  the  admission  thereof  into  union,  if  an  application  be  duly 
made  on  behalf  of  the  same  School  at  any  time  after  such  refusal,  and  the  School 
shall  upon  such  subsequent  application  be  admissible,  according  to  the  provisiona 
of  this  Act 

22.  The  Proceedings  of  Trustees  not  to  be  impeachable  in  Law  or  Equity. — No  act 
of  the  trustees  or  managers  of  any  such  School  or  the  mijor  part  of  them,  in 
placing  it  in  union  with  £e  said  Committee,  shall  be  deemed  in  any  court  of  law 
or  equity  to  be  a  breach  of  trust,  or  require  the  sanction  or  direction  of  any  such 
court. 

23.  Provision  for  the  Change  of  Schemes  of  MdnagemenL^Proviso. — In  the  case  of 
every  School  admitted  or  proposed  to  be  admitted  into  union  with  the  said  Dis- 
trict School  Committee,  where,  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  conveyance  or  trust,  the 
trustees,  managers,  or  other  persons  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  School, 
are  eligible,  by  or  out  of  the  subscribers  to  the  said  School,  the  major  part  of  the 
trustees  of  the  said  School,  or  in  default  of  their  taking  the  requisite  steps  for 
three  months  after  the  admission  of  such  School  into  union,  any  ten  persona, 
being  then  subscribers  to  the  said  School,  or  in  d<£&ult  of  there  being  so  many 
subscribers,  any  ten  persons  who  may  have  been  subscribers  thereto  within  the 
space  of  three  years  previous  to  their  application,  may  prepare  a  new  scheme  f<^ 
the  election  of  a  Committee  to  manage  the  said  School,  and  having  settled  the 
same  in  writing,  may  summon  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  said  School,  if 
there  be  any  such,  or,  in  their  default,  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  been  anb- 
scribers  thereto  during  the  time  aforesaid,  by  an  advertisement  in  two  or  more 
newspapers  circulating  in  the  said  district,  ten  days  at  least  previous  to  the  day  of 
meeting ;  and  at  such  meeting  may  submit  the  scheme  to  such  of  the  perMoa  as 
ahaU  be  then  present ;  and  if  the  nujority  of  the  subscribers,  or  of  the  persotte 
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who  shall  have  been  aubflcriben  during  the  time  aforesaid,  present  at  the  meeting, 
assent  thereto,  the  same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  for  their  approval,  and  in  default  of  there  being  any  such  ten  sub- 
scribers or .  persons  as  aforesaid,  the  minister  or  ministers,  and  church  or  chapel 
wardens,  or  other  persons  haying  the  superintendence  or  control  of  the  funds  of 
any  church,  chapel,  or  other  public  place  of  worship,  with  which  any  such  School 
shall  be  connected,  may  prepare  and  settle  such  scheme,  and  having  advertised  as 
aforesaid  their  intention  to  do  so,  may  transmit  it  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
approval,  and  if  the  said  Committee  of  Council  approve  of  the  scheme,  a  memo- 
randum of  the  same  shall  be  prepared,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  m^or  part  of 
the  persons  who  shall  have  prepared  and  settled  the  same,  and  shall  be  counter- 
signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  said  Committee  of  Council,  or  some  other  officer  of 
such  Committee  on  their  behalf,  in  testimony  of  their  approval  of  the  scheme, 
and  where  there  shall  be  any  deed  of  conveyance  or  trust  as  aforesaid,  the  memo- 
randum shall,  if  practicable,  be  endorsed  thereon ;  and  the  said  scheme  shall  take 
effect  and  be  acted  upon  in  the  future  election  of  the  managers  or  trustees  of  the 
said  School,  as  soon  as  the  next  vacancy  in  the  then  Committee  of  Management 
shall  occur ;  and  the  managers  appointed  under  such  new  scheme  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  act  in  all  respects  in  the  execution  of  the  authorities  given  by  this  Act 
to  the  trustees  or  managers  of  any  School :  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
contained  shall  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  trustees,  managers,  or  other  persons 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  said  School,  making  any  application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  which  they  may  think  proper,  to  sanction  a  scheme  or  schemes 
for  securing  the  election  of  future  trustees  or  managers ;  and  provided  that  any 
such  scheme  so  sanctioned  and  ordered  by  the  said  Court  shall  take  effect  and  be 
acted  upon  in  like  manner  as  any  other  scheme  framed  and  sanctioned  under  the 
provisions  hereinbefore  contained.  * 

24.  Schools  (idmias'Me  to  the  Parliamentary  Grant  may  be  admitted  into  Union^-^ 
And  whereas  the  lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  from  time 
to  time  made  and  published  divers  minutes,  which  have  been  printed  and  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  her  Maje8ty*s  command,  in  which  they  have 
prescribe^  certain  rules  and  regulations  now  in  force,  according  to  which  Schools 
have  been  or  can  be  admitted  to  partEike  in  some  one  or  all  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  annual  grants  made  by  Parliament  for  the  promotion  of  Education,  be  it 
therefore  enacted.  That  every  School  now  situated  or  hereafter  to  be  established 
within  the  said  district,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  such  application  as 
aforesaid,  shall  have  been  or  might  be  permitted,  in  pursuance  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  minutes  above  referred  to,  to  partake  in  any  of  such  benefits,  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  admitted  into  union  with  the  said  District  School  Committee,  if 
such  application,  accompanied  with  the  certificate  aforesaid,  be  made  as  herein- 
before prescribed. 

25.  Certain  Schools  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  only 
because  Inspection  is  refused,  admissible  into  Union. — Any  School  situated  in  the 
said  district  in  which,  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  the  trustees, 
managers,  or  proprietors  decline  to  allow  the  inspection  thereof  by  her  Msgesty's 
Inspector,  but  which  would  be  permitted  to  partake  of  any  such  benefit  as  afore- 
said, under  some  one  or  more  of  the  minutes  above  referred  to,  if  the  same  were 
open  to  such  inspection,  shall  nevertheless  be  admitted  by  the  said  District  School 
Committee  into  union  with  them,  if  due  application  be  made  according  to  the 
provisions  herein  contained,  and  if  the  same  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Local 
Inspectors  herein  provided. 

26.  What  Schools  held  under  Places  of  Worship  may  be  admitted, — Any  School 
situated  as  aforesaid  conducted  in  a  room  under  a  place  of  reliffious  worship,  or  in 
any  building  contiguous  or  adjoining  to  such  place,  if  permissible  to  partake  in 
such  parliamentary  grant  in  every  other  respect,  shall  be  admitted  into  union  with 
the  said  District  School  Committee,  upon  application  beiog  duly  made  as  aforesaid, 
if  the  Secretary  of  such  Committee,  and  some  surveyor  to  be  appointed  by  such 
Committee,  shall  certify  in  writing  that  such  room  or  building  is  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  such  School,  and  the  same  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  such  Local 
Injectors  as  aforesaid. 

27.  Provision  for  certain  other  Schools,  —  Any  School  situated  as  aforesaid  which 
cannot  be  permitted  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  such  grant  under  any  one  of  such 
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minutes  as  aforetaid,  although  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietor  shall  not 
decline  to  alloir  an  inspection  thereof  hy  her  Majesty*8  Inspector,  in  which  Sehocd 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  authorized  version  is  part  ol  the  daily 
instruction  of  the  scholars  therein,  shall  be  admitted  into  such  union,  upon 
application  being  duly  made  as  aforesaid,  if  the  secretary  of  the  said  District 
School  Committee,  and  some  surveyor  to  be  appointed  by  such  Committee,  shall 
certify  in  writing  that  such  room  or  building  is  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  such 
School,  and  the  same  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  such  Load  Inspectors  as 
aforesaid. 

28.  No  other  School  to  be  admissible.  — No  School  not  qualified  in  some  one  of 
the  modes  herein  described  shall  be  admitted  into  such  union. 


Proceedings  after  Union, 

29.  THe  School  in  Union  a  Free  School  under  this  Act — ^Eyery  School  admitted 
into  such  union,  under  any  (^  tKe  provisions  herein  contained,  shall  be  a  Free 
School  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  open  to  the  reception  of  such 
scholars  as  shall  be  registered  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  who  shall  be 
taught  therein  free  of  all  charge :  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contuned 
shi&  prevent  tHe  distribution  of  any  part  of  the  grant  made  by  Parliament  for 
the  promotion  of  Education,  to  any  School  admitted  into  union  with  the  said 
Committee  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  to  any  scholar,  pupil,  or  teacher 
tiierein. 

30.  A  Bettor  of  the  Scholars  to  be  hept — The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  to  be 
admitted  to  inspect  the  Register. — When  any  School  shall  be  admitted  into  such 
union  a  register,  showing  the  attendance  or  absence  of  each  scholar,  shall  be 
kept  by  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors  of  the  said  School,  or  by  the 
teacher  thereof;  and  a  copy  of  such  register  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  sud 
District  School  Committee,  at  such  periods  as  the  said  Committee  shall  from  time 
to  time  appoint ;  and  the  secretary  or  other  officer  appointed  by  the  said  Com- 
mittee, by  writing  under  the  hand  of  their  chairman  or  vice-chaimuu^  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  said  school  at  all  reasonable  times  to  ascertain  the  correctness 
of  the  said  register  ;  and  if  the  school  be  not  a  school  for  children  under  the  age 
of  six  years,  a  certificate  in  writing,  according  to  the  form  in  the  Schedul<^'(B.), 
hereunto  annexed,  signed  by  the  teacher,  or,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  by  the 
principal  teacher  of  said  school,  and  countersigned  by  an  inspector  who  shall  have 
inspected  the  said  school,  shall  be  sent  by  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  by  the  teacher  under  their  direction,  to  the  said  District 
School  Committee,  once  every  year,  at  such  time  as  the^ shall  appoint;  certifying 
that  the  general  instruction  of  the  children  thereat  includes  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  English  history,  and  the  elements  of  geography ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  girl's  school,  plain  needlework. 

31.  Attendance  of  Scholars  in  special  cases  not  compulsory;  but  no  Interference 
with  the  Management,  Discipline,  or  Instruction  of  the  School.  —  No  child  attending 
any  school  so  admitted  into  union  as  aforesaid  shall  be  required  by  the  trustees, 
managers,  proprietors,  or  teachers  thereof  to  learn,  therein  or  elsewhere,  any 
distinctive  religious  creed,  catechism,  or  formulary  to  which  the  parents  or 
surviving  parent,  or  the  person  having  the  care'  and  maintenance  of  such  child, 
shall  in  some  writing  signed  by  him  or  her,  or  with  his  or  her  mark  attested  by  a 
witness,  addressed  to  the  managers,  trustees,  proprietors,  or  teachers  thereof, 
object ;  or  to  attend  or  to  abstain  from  attending  any  particular  Sunday  school  or 
place  of  religious  worship,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  such  parents,  parent,  or 
person,  to  be  declared  in  some  such  writing  as  aforesaid :  Provided  ^wa^  that 
(except  as  in  this  Act  is  expressly  enacted)  the  District  School  Committee  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  management,  discipline,  religious  or  other  instruction  in 
any  such  school,  but  that  such  management,  discipline,  religious  and  other 
instruction  in  every  such  school  shall  continue  under  the  control  and  regpalation 
of  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors  thereof,  as  fully  as  if  this  Act  had  not 
passed ;  except  in  the  case  where  the  managers  thereof  shall  be  changed  as  herein- 
before provided. 

32.  The  Conditions  imposed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  be  performed  to  enabU 
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School  to  receive  the  Benefits  of  this  Act  —  If  any  School  shall  have  been  admitted 
into  union,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  pennitted  by  the  Committee  of  Conncil  to 
participate  in  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  said  grant,  upon  any  condition  set  forth  in 
any  minute  as  aforesaid,  made  and  published  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  every 
such  condition  shall  continue  to  be  duly  performed  to  enable  such  School  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  this  Act. 

33.  Union  to  be  dissolved  on  Breach  of  Conditions.  —  In  any  School  so  admitted 
if  any  condition  of  admittance  into  union  in  this  Act  specified,  or  any  regulation 
herein  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  the  same,  be  broken  or  disregarded  by  the 
trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  if,  where  no 
sufficient  provision  exists  for  the  election  of  a  succession  of  trustees,  managers,  or 
other  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  such  school,  at  the  time  of 
the  admission  of  such  school  into  union,  no  such  provision  be  made  within  six 
months  after  that  time,  and  no  proceedings  in  Chancery,  or  in  the  said  Committee 
of  Council,  shall  be  pending  for  securing  such  provision,  the  District  School 
Committee  may  declare  the  union  of  such  school  with  them  to  be  dissolved  ;  but 
the  same  shall  not  be  dissolved  until  the  said  Committee  shall  have  transmitted  a 
notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed  dissolution,  under  the  hand  of  their  secretary,  to 
the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  no  such 
notice  shall  be  given  after  the  lapse  of  six  months  f^om  the  breach  of  any  such 
condition,  or  any  such  default  as  aforesaid,  unless  the  said  breach  or  defiiult  shall 
continue,  and  when  the  said  union  shall  be  dissolved,  the  said  school  shall  cease 
to  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  firom  the  time  of  such  notice  being 
given  as  aforesaid. 

34.  Appeal  against  Dissolution,  —  The  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  any  school,  the  union  of  which  shall  have  been  so  dissolved,  may 
within  three  months  after  receiving  such  notice  of  dissolution,  make  an  appeal  in 
writing,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  major  part  of  the  trustees,  managers,  or 
proprietors  assembled  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  such 
appeal,  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  against  the  decision  of  the  said  District 
School  Committee ;  and  the  said  Committee  of  Conncil  may,  if  they  so  think 
proper,  receive  such  appeal  and  investigate  the  same,  and  confirm  or  reverse  such 
decision  of  the  said  District  School  Committee,  according  as  the  merits  of  the  case 
may  require ;  and  if  they  shall  decide  that  the  union  ought  not,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  to  have  been  dissolved,  such  School  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
continued  in  union,  notwithstanding  the  said  decision  of  the  District  School 
Committee ;  and  if  they  confirm  the  decision  of  the  said  Committee,  the  dissolution 
shall  continue. 

'  35.  After  Dissolution,  fresh  Application  may  be  made,—  Notwithstanding  any  such 
dissolution,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors,  on  any 
subsequent  occasion,  to  make  a  freSh  application  for  the  School  to  be  received 
into  union ;  and  provided  it  would  be  then  admissible,  if  the  application  were 
made  for  the  first  time,  it  shall  be  admitted  into  union  accordingly. 

Registering  Committees, 

36.  Appointment  of  Registering  Committee. — Proviso. — The  said  District  School 
Commltt^  shall,  at  their  first  meetinff  after  every  annual  election,  select  out  of 
themselves  foar  members,  and  the  trusts,  managers,  or  proprietors,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  each  School  admitted  into  union,  shiUl  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
may  require,  elect  one  person  as  a  representative  member;  and  such  four  selected 
members,  together  with  every  such  representative  member,  shall  form  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ihe  said  district  for  the  registration  of  scholars,  to  be  termed  the  Regis- 
tering Committee,  any  three  of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  meet  fh>m  time  to  time,  at  least  once  in  e^dry  month,  in  some  convenient 
place,  of  which  public  notice,  by  an  advertisement  in  some  newspaper  circulating 
within  the  district,  shall  have  been  previously  ^ven,  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  Com- 
mittee, and  to^  keep  registers  of  the  Schools  m  union  with  the  said  Committee 
within  their  district,  and  of  the  scholars  thereat,  and  to  receive  and  decide  upon 
the  application,  which  shall  be  made  in  writing,  according  to  a  form  to  be  pre- 
•eribed  by  the  said  School  Committee,  of  any  child  being  above  the  age  of  four 
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yean,  and  feddiog  within  the  district,  or  of  its  parent  or  parents,  or  other  persoli 
naving  the  care  and  maintenance  thereof,  for  the  reception  of  such  child  into  some 
School  in  the  said  district ;  such  child  or  its  parent,  or  other  snch  person  as  afote- 
said,  attending  in  person  to  make  the  application ;  and  enter  the  name  of  sacfa 
child  in  the  register  kept  by  them,  with  reference  to  the  School  selected  by  such 
child,  parent,  or  other  person  ;  Provided,  that  the  said  Registering  Committee 
shall  not  require  the  reception  into  any  Sclkool  of  a  child  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  idiotic 
or  of  unsound  mind. 

37.  7^  Registering  Committee  to  send  Children,  to  the  SchooU. — Truaieee  to  re- 
eeive  the  Child^  provided  they  have  room. — Promaofor  Dismissal  of  Scholars  for  Mia* 
conduct — The  said  Registering  Committee  shall  direct  the  trustees,  managers,  or 
proprietors  of  the  Schools  selected  by  the  said  applicant  to  receive  snch  child,  to 
registered  as  aforesaid,  into  such  School,  and  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors 
thereof  shall  receive  such  child  accordingly,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  instructed 
as  a  scholar  of  such  School :  Provided  that  their  School  be  at  the  time  capable  of 
receiving  the  child  after  allowing  a  space  of  not  less  than  six  square  feet  to  each 
scholar  then  being  therein :  Provided  also^  that  the  trustees,  maDsgers,  or  pfo- 
prietors  igaj  dismiss  from  the  said  School  gnjuchild  so  Bent  as  aforesaid  ^bo^^haJl 
got  attend  at  the  same  School  during  such  period  as,  according  to  the  usual  SchocT 
hours  m  the  district,  would  constitute  three  day  8_and  a  half  day  in  each  week,  or 
who  shall  be  affected  with  any  sickness  or  cQsease  calculated  to  cause  injury  to  the 
other  scholars  in  the  said  School ;  or  whom  they  shall  deem  guilty  of  any  insub- 
ordination or  other  misconduct  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the 
School ;  and  the  said  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
readmit  the  same  child  into  their  School,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  child  previously 
affected  with  any  sickness  or  disease  as  aforesaid  who  shall  be  wholly  cvred. 

38.  Registering  Committee  may  change  the  School — The  said  Registering  Coa- 
mittee  may  at  any  time,  upon  application  in  writing,  according  to  a  form  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  District  School  Committee,  from  the  chiU  or  its  parent  or 
parents,  or  otiher  person  as  aforesaid,  and  after  the  lapse  of  one  mondi  from  the 
date  of  such  application,  or  within  that  period,  upon  aatisfiMStory  canse  being 
shown  to  them,  remove  the  name  of  such  child  ftoax  their  register  of  any  School 
to  their  register  of  any  other  School  within  their  district,  and  may  direct  the  tniSi^ 
tees,  managers,  or  proprietors  thereof  to  receive  snch  child,  who  shall,  suljeet  to 
the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  an  original  application,  be  reoeiyed  aoeord* 

iagly. 

39.  Divisiamif  Registering  Distfiets,^Bromsofor  altering  Division^'- Aod'wbentm 
it  may  be  ibnnd  expedient  to  divide  the  School  District  among  two  or  more  Re^iia- 
tering  Committees,  the  District  School  Committee  may  tho^re  make  snch  diTi- 
aion  accordingly,  and  prescribe  the  number  of  Schools  in  union  with  sneh  Coou 
mittee  as  herein  provided,  being  not  less  than  five  in  the  district,  to  be  comprised 
within  each  division,  and  nominate  one  member  at  least  from  sndi  IHstriot  School 
Committee  to  each  subdivision,  who,  together  witii  the  representative  member^ 
elected  as  befbre  mentioned,  of  the  several  Schools  comprised  within  the  Divirion 
Registration  District,  and  in  union  with  the  District  School  Commiittee,  shall  fbvm 
the  Registering  Committee  of  the  division:  Provided  that  the  said  District  School 
Committee  may  fW>m  time  to  time  vary  any  division  1^  increasing  or  diminisldiig 
the  number  of  the  Schools  in  union  with  them  as  aforesaid  to  be  comprised  therelni, 
and  adding  thereto  or  taking  therefrom  any  snch  School  as  they  shall  deem  fit 

4a  DaSet  of  the  Divisicm  ReaistertHg  QNMniMie.— Every  snch  Division  Regis- 
tering Committee  shall  receive  the  appUcations  and  proceed  therewith  in  manner 
aforesaid,  with  reference  to  children,  m  regard  to  whom  application  shall  be  made 
to  them,  and  shall  register  snch  children  to  be  sent  to  Schools  within  their  own 
division  only. 

41.  Supply  of  Vacancies  m  Ac  Registerittg  Committees. — Upon  the  ocenrreiiee  of 
any  vacancy  in  the  members  of  the  Registering  Committee,  whether  divided  or 
not,  the  same  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  election  of  another  person,  according  to  the 
manner  hereinbefore  prescribed ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  remaining  membsfs  of 
the  said  Committee  may  act  as  fhlly  and  effectually  as  if  no  snch  vaoaney  had 
occurred. 

4S.  District  School  Committee  to  appoint  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmam  ofRms* 
tering   Committees^-^Casting  Fofe.— The  said   District   School  Committee  sanll 
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aannaUy,  oat  of  tbe  Registering  Committee  or  the  Division  Registering  Com- 
mittees»  nominate  some  member  thereof,  whether  selected  or  representative,  to  be 
the  ohairman,  and  another  to  be  the  vice-chairman  of  such  Registering  or  Division 
Registering  Committee,  and  shall  appoint  another  chairman  or  vice-chairman,  as 
the  case  may  require,  upon  the  occarrence  of  any  vacancy  during  the  year ;  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  upon  any  question,  arising  in  such  Committee,  the 
ohairman  then  presiding  shall  have  a  second  as  a  casting  vote. 

43.  Dittriet  School  Committee  to  wuppfy  SehooU  toith  forme  of  AjppUcatUm^  and 
the  jRegistering  Committee  with  every  thing  requisite. — The  said  District  School 
Conmuttee  shall  cause  the  tmstees,  mana^rs,  or  proprietors  of  all  the  Schotds  in 
union  with  them,  to  be  constantly  soppked  with  an  adequate  number  of  printed 
applioations  for  the  use  of  children  desiring  to  be  admitted  into  such  School,  in  the 
form  which  the  said  Committee  shall  prescribe;  and  every  Registering  Committee 
and  Division  Registering  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  slull  be  supplied  with 
all  requisite  books,  materials,  and  assistants  by  the  District  School  Committee,  to 
enable  them  adequately  to  discharge  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  them,  and  all 
the  necessary  expenses  of  such  Registering  Committees  shall  be  chargeable,  as 
the  other  expenses  of  the  Act,  upon  the  fund  herein  provided. 

Payment  of  the  Fees. 

44.  List  of  Scholars  to  be  made  out  hy  the  Trustees  or  Managers  quarterly,  and 
transmitted  to  Coumittee,  with  Certificate. — At  the  end  of  every  quarter  of  the 
year,  ending  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  twenty-fourtn  day  of  June, 
twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  and  the  twenty -fifth  day  of  December,  the  major 
part  of  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  every  School 
m  union  with  the  said  District  School  Committee,  shall  make,  out  A  list  of  the 
scholars  entered  in  the  register  kept  in  their  School,  and  set  out  the  number  of 
weeks  during  the  quarter  last  completed  in  which  each  such  scholar  shall  have 
attended  the  said  School,  distinguishing  between  boys  above  and  under  six  years 
of  age,  and  girls,  uid  forward  such  &t  to_  the  said  District  School  Committee, 
addressed  to  ^eir  secretary,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  due  observance 
of  the  conditions  upon  whidi  such  School  shall  have  been  admitted  into  union 
with  the  said  Committee,  according  to  the  form  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed, 
marked  (C.> 

45.  The  School  Committee  to  pay  the  Fees  according  to  the  List. — The  said  Dis- 
trict School  Committee,  upon  receipt  of  such  list,  accompanied  by  such  certificate 
as  last  aforesaid,  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  accurately  investigated ;  and  forthwith, 
if  the  same  shall  be  fi>und  to  be  correct,  or  if  incorrect,  then  after  the  error  shall 
have  been  corrected,  shall  cause  payment  to  be  made  to  the  managers,  trustees,  or 
proprietors  of  the  sidd  School,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  rate  followh^, 
that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  fivepence  for  every  boy  above  the  age  of  six  years,  m 
respect  of  his  attendance  in  eacn  week  at  the  said  School  during  the  quarter,  and 
the  sum  of  fburpence  for  every  boy  under  the  .age  of  six  jEtfUC^  and  for  eye^  girl, 
in  respect  of  each  week  as  aforesaid  :  Provided,  that  no  payment  shall  be  made  - 
to  the  managers,  trustees,  or  |»roprietors  of  any  School  in  which  any  paid  master 
or  teacher  &11  be  a  person  m  holy  orders,  or  a  minister  or  preacher  of  religion, 
nor  in  which  any  teacher  shall  be  engaged  during  the  ordinary  School  horn  in 
teaching  any  other  children  in  the  same  School  than  such  as  shall  receive  free 
edueatioii,  either  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  by  qpkeans  of  some  charitable 
cotttribati<m  or  endowment 

46.  What  shall  be  a  Weeh  in  a  Day  SchooL^ThB  attendance  of  a  child  at  the 
School  fi»r  ihree  days  and  a  half  day,  in  the  day  time,  computed  as  above,  during 
tiie  school  hours,  between  Sunday  and  the  following  Sunday,  but  exclusive  of  both 
those  days,  shall  be  counted  as  an  attendance  for  a  week  in  every  Day  School :  Pro- 
vided thai,  in  ease  a  dbild  should  be  unable  to  attend  in  any  one  week  three  days 
and  a  half  day,  oomputed  as  above,  but  shall  attend  for  agreater  period  during  any 
sneoeeding  week,  such  additional  attendance  shall  be  calculated  so  as  to  entitle  the 
managers  of  the  said  School  to  the  payment  of  school  fees,  in  reqicct  of  every  week 
in  some  day  of  which  there  shall  have  been  an  attendance,  provided  the  attendance 
during  the  foar  consecutive  weeks  computed  together  shall  be  eqoal  to  fourteen 
days. 
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47.  Assistance  tb  Evening  Schools,  —  The  said  District  School  Committee  may 
ft*om  time  to  time,  in  accordance  -with  regalations  to  he  duly  made  hy  them  and 
approved  of  hy  the  Committee  of  Couocil,  grant  such  sums  as  the  said  District 
School  Committee  shall  deem  requisite  towards  the  opening,  and,  for  such  period 
as  they  shall  determine,  towards  the  support  of  an  Evening  School,  to  be  conducted 
in  any  School  admitted  into  union  with  them  :  Provided  always  that  the  state  of 
the  funds  raised  under  the  provision  of  this  Act,  after  due  allowance  shall  have  been 
made  for  all  previously  existing  charges  thereon  and  liabilities  then  incurred,  will 
enable  them  so  to  do. 

48.  Mode  of  Application  of  the  Payments  of  the  School  Fees.  —  The  managers, 
trustees,  or  proprietors  to  whom  any  sums  of  money  shall  be  paid,  under  the  pro- 
visions hereinbefore  contained,  shall  apply  the  same,  in  manner  next  hereinafter 
mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  shall  apply  a  portion,  not  exceeding  one-sixth  part 
thereof,  in  payment  of,  for,  or  towards,  the  purchase  of  books  and  stationery,  to  be 
used  by  the  children  in  the  school  rooms,  and  for  or  towards  the  cleaning  and 
warming  of  the  school  rooms,  and  the  insurance  from  fire  of  the  school  buildings 
and  the  furniture  and  apparatus  therein  ;  and  for  or  towards  the  keeping  of  the 
school  rooms,  furniture,  and  apparatus  in  good  condition,  or  for  or  towards  all  or 
any  of  such  purposes ;  and  the  residue  of  such  sums  of  money  in  payment  of  the 
teacher  or  teachers  of  the  schools. 

49.  As  to  Number  and  Qitalijication  of  Teachers  to  be  employed  in  Schools. — 
Where  the  average  number  of  children  attending  in  any  School  admitted  into  union 
shall  be  reported  by  the  inspector  thereof  for  the  time  being  as  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  or  upwards,  there  shall,  for  every  entire  number  of  eighty  scho- 
lars, be  employed  in  such  School,  independently  of  any  apprenticed^ pupil  teacher 
or  stipendiary  monitor,  one  teacher  at  least,  who  shall  have  obtained  a  govern- 
ment certificate  of  merit,  or  a  certificate  of  competency,  from  some  one  of  her 
Majesty's  inspectors,  or  from  some  local  inspector  acting  within  the  district. 

50.  Accounts  to  be  kept  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  and  Abstract  to  be  forwarded 
yearly  to  District  Committee. — The  managers,  trustees,  or  proprietors  shall  keep 
accurate  accounts  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  all  monies  so  paid  to  them  as 
aforesaid,  and  shall,  in  the  month  of  February  in  each  year,  forward  an  abstract  of 
such  accounts  to  the  District  School  Committee,  in  form  hereunto  in  the  Scheddle, 
marked  (D.)  annexed. 

51.  As  to  Augmentation  of  Teachers*  Salary.  —  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
teachers  in  any  School,  admitted  into  union  under  this  Act,  to  receive  an  augment- 
ation of  salary  under  the  existins  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educ«^ 
tion,  requiring  a  certain  proportion  of  every  such  teacher's  salary  to  be  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions,  the  amount  paid  to  any  teacher  of  a  School  out  of  the  rates 
to  be  raised  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  in  lieu  of  and  equiva- 
lent to  an  equal  amount  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  for  or  towards  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  such  SchooL 


Inspection  of  the  SchooU, 

52.  Inspection  of  the  School  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  sufficient  —  School,  with 
Consent  of  Trustees,  forikwith  subject  to  such  Inspection. —  "Report  of  Her  MajesUfs 
Inspector.  — The  inspection  of  any  School  in  union  with  the  said  District  School 
Committee,  by  an  Inspector  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  her  Majesty  and  her 
successors,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  where  any 
School  received  into  union  with  the  said  Committee  shall  not  have  been  open  to 
such  inspection,  and  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors  thereof  shall  be  willing 
to  place  the  same  under  such  inspection,  the  said  Committee,  with  their  consent, 
but  not  otherwise,  shall  send  a  notice  of  its  having  been  so  received  into  union,  in 
writing,  signed  by  their  secretary,  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ;  and 
such  School  shall  thenceforth  become  sub'ect  to  such  inspection  so  long  as  it  shall 
continue  in  union,  and  shall  be  inspected  by  her  Majesty's  Inspector  for  the  time 
being  in  the  district,  and  be  entitled  thereupon  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  parlia- 
mentary grants  as  other  Schools  open  to  the  inspection  of  her  Mz^esty's  Inspectors^ 
and  every  such  Inspector  slt&Il  transmit  to  the  said  District  School  Committee  t>nce 
every  year,  a  report  upon  every  School  in  union  with  the  said  District  School 
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Committee  which  he  has  inspected,  and  upon  every  teacher  or  pupil  teacher  em* 
ployed  in  such  School  whom  he  may  have  examined. 

53.  Committee  empowered  to  apply  to  the  Committee  of  Council  to  appoint  Her 
Majest^s  Inspector  to  inspect  SchooUf  and  may  pay  him, — The  said  District  School 
Committee  may,  when  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  apply  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  to  direct  some  one  or  more  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  to 
inspect  the  Schools  within  the  district,  and  to  examine  the  teachers  and  scholars 
therein,  and  perform  the  other  duties  required  from  such  Inspectors  hy  this  Act ; 
and  shall  pay  to  each  such  Inspector  the  sum  of  one  guinea  for  every  day  in  which 
he  shall  he  so  employed,  in  pursuance  of  such  application  of  the  said  School  Com- 
mittee ;  and  the  said  Committee  of  Council  shall,  upon  such  application,  direct 
such  and  so  many  of  their  Inspectors  to  attend  in  the  said  district  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Schools,  the  examination  of  the  teachers  and  scholars,  and  the  performance 
of  such  other  duties  as  aforesaid  as  they  shall  deem  requisite. 

54.  Application  by  Committee  for  Local  Inspectors^  and  their  Appointment. — The 
Appointment  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Committee, — The  said  District  School  Com- 
mittee, when  they  deem  it  expedient,  may  apply  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  for  the  appointment  of  Local  Inspectors,  not  exceeding  three  in  numher, 
who  shall  be  required  to  reside  within  the  said  district,  and  devote  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  the  inspection  of  the  Schools  in  union  with  the  said  District  School 
Committee,  and  the  examination  of  teachers  and  scholars  thereof ;  such  Committee 
undertaking,  when  they  make  such  application,  for  a  payment  of  a  moiety  of  the 
salary  of  such  Inspectors,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  out  of  the  funds  to  be  raised 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act ;  and  if  her  Majesty  or  her^ successors  shall,  upon 
such  application,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  said  Committee  of  Council, 
appoint  such  Local  Inspectors,  the  said  District  School  Committee  shall  pay  one -half 
of  the  salary  of  every  such  Inspector,  as  the  same  may  be  fixed  by  her  Majesty  or 
her  successors  :  Provided  that  such  payment  to  every  Inspector  by  the  said  District 
School  Committee  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds 
per  annum,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  less  period  during  which  he  diall  continue 
in  office :  Provided  also  that  no  person  shall  be  recommended  by  the  said  Com- 
mittee of  Council  to  her  Majesty  for  appointment  as  a  Local  Inspector,  until  his 
name  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  said  District  School  Committee  for  their 
consideration,  and  have  been  approved  of  by  them,  which  approval  shall  be  testified 
by  a  writing  under  the  hand  of  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman  of  the  said  District 
School  Committee,  countersigned  by  their  secretary. 

55.  Provision  for  Default  of  Appointment  by  the  Crown.  — Proviso.  — In  case  the 
said  Committee  of  Council  shall  decline  to  recommend  her  Majesty  or  her  suc- 
cessors to  make  such  appointment,  the  said  District  School  Committee  mny  make 
such  and  so  many  appointments  as  they  shall  deem  requisite,  at  such  salury  and 
upon  such  terms  as  they  shall  find  adequate  and  suitable  :  Provided  that  no  such 
Local  Inspectors  shall  be  recommended  to  her  Majesty  for  appointment,  except  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations  according  to  which  Inspectors  are  ap- 
pointed by  her  Majesty  for  the  several  classes  of  Schools  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  this  Act ;  and  where  any  such  Inspector  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Di-^triot 
School  Committee,  he  shall  be  appointed  in  conformity  with  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, or  as  nearly  as  shall  be  practicable. 

56  Tenure  of  Office  of  the  Local  Inspector,  —  Every  Local  Inspector  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  her  Majesty  or  her  successors,  if  appointed 
by  her  or  them,  or  of  the  District  School  Committee,  if  appointed  by  them. 

57.  The  Duty  of  the  Local  Inspectors  to  inspect  Schools  not  open  to  the  Government 
Inspector,  as  well  as  those  open  tliereto. — Every  Local  Inspector  shall,  upon  notice  in 
writing  from  the  said  District  School  Committee,  inspect  any  School  not  open  to 
the  inspection  of  her  Majesty's  Inspector,  which  shall  be  in  union  with  the  said 
Committee,  or  any  School  which  may  be  so  open,  but  which  the  trustees,  managers, 
or  proprietors  thereof  may  request  to  be  inspected,  with  the  view  of  their  placing 
the  same  in  union  with  the  said  Committee  j  and,  if  required  by  such  notice,  shall 
examine  the  teachers  and  scholars  thereof,  and  shall  perforin  such  other  duties  and 
be  subject  to  such  and  the  like  mstructions  and  regulations  in  the  discharge  thereof, 
and  shall  make  report  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  like  manner  as  her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  are  subject  to  or  required  to  do,  so  far  as  such  instructions  and  regula- 
tions shall  be  applicable  to  the  particular  School ;  and  shall,  when  the  trustees, 
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managers,  or  proprietors  thereof  request  it,  upon  the  direction  of  the  said  IMstriet 
School  Comnuttee,  inspect  for  ppeneral  purposes  any  School  in  union  with  the  said 
District  School  Committee,  which,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  some  one  of  her  Majesty^s  Inspectors,.who  shall  not  be  disqualified  by 
the  terms  of  the  deed  of  endowment,  or  any  agreement  between  the  trustees  or 
managers  of  such  school  and  the  said  Committee  of  Council,  to  inspect  the  same. 

58.  Schools  to  be  inspected  every  Sir  Months.  —  Annual  and  periodical  JReports  of 
cAe  Local  Inspectors  to  be  made  by  them,  and  Copies  transmitted  to  the  Committee  of 
CoundL  —  The  District  School  Committee  shall  cause  ereiy  School  in  union  witn 
them  to  be  inspected  by  some  duly  authorized  Inspector  once  at  least  in  every  six 
months ;  and  eyery  Local  Inspector,  once  in  every  six  months,  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  said  Committee  upon  the  Schools  inspected  by  him  during  such  period,  and 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  shall 
make  such  other  reports  at  stated  periods,  or  from  time  to  time,  to  the  said 
District  School  Committee,  as  they  shall  require,  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

59.  Exammatumofthe  Scholars, —  The  Inspectors  who  shall  inspect  the  Schools 
in  union  with  the  said  District  Scho<4  Committee,  shall,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day 
of  June  in  each  year,  select  such  scholars  in  the  School  which  they  shall  inspect  as 
they  shall  deem  fitdng  for  a  public  examination,  and  shall  report,  in  writing,  the 
names  of  such  scholars  to  the  said  Committee ;  and  th*e  said  Conmiittee  shall,  at 
such  time  as  they  shall  think  fit,  direct  that  all  the  scholars  named  in  the  several 
rMK>rts  of  the  said  Inspectors  shall  be  examined  by  the  Local  and  such  of  her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  as  may  be  at  the  time  within  the  district,  and  may  offer  snch 
and  so  many  rewards  and  gratuities  to  the  most  deserving  scholars  at  such  ex- 
amination, and  publicly  give  such  certificates  of  merit  to  the  scholars  so  examined^ 
as  the  examining  Inspectors  shall  recommend,  and  may  pay  such  rewards  and 
sratuities  as  they  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  examiners,  deem  fitting, 
m  such  manner  as  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  further  educati<m  of  sadi 
scholars,  for  periods  to  be  prescribed  by  the  said  Committee. 

60.  The  Names  of  the  deserving  Scholars  to  be  published.  —  The  said  District 
School  Committee  shall  cause  the  names  of  the  scholars,  who  shall  be  placed  in 
the  first  class  at  every  such  examination,  to  be  advertised  in  such  newspapers  as 
they  may  think  proper,  circulating  within  the  said  boroughs  of  Manchester  and 
Saltord  respectively. 

61.  Examination  of  Proprietary  Schools  by  Inspectors, --^  When  the  proprietor 
or  proprietors  of  any  School  situated  within  the  said  district,  but  not  in  union  with 
the  said  District  School  Committee,  shall  apply  in  writing  to  them  for  such  pur- 
pose, the  said  Conmiitiee  may  request  her  Migesty's  Inspector,  then  being  within 
the  district,  or  some  local  Inspector,  to  inspect  and  examine  such  School  and  the 
scholars  therein,  and  thereupon  such  Inspector  shall  be  empowered  to  enter  the 
said  School  and  examine  its  condition  and  the  scholars,  and^shaU  report  to  the  said 
District  School  Committee  and  to  the  proprietors  or  other  persons  interested  in 
the  said  School  the  result  of  such  examination. 

62.  What  Payment  to  be  made  for  such  Inspection, — Provided  that,  where  her 
Migesty's  Inspector  shall  be  so  employed,  the  District  School  Committee  shall  pay 
to  such  Inspector  the  sum  of  one  guinea  for  every  day  that  he  shall  be  employed 
in  the  inspecticm  of  such  School  and  the  examination  of  the  scholars,  and  charge 
the  same  upon  the  fund  to  be  raised  under  this  Act 

Baiting  the  Fund  required  fw  the  Purposes  of  the  Act 

63.  The  Committee  to  make  out  Estimates  of  Expenditure,  and  transmit  to  Ae 
Town  Council — And  whereas  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  fund  for  liouidating  the 
charges  and  expenses  which  will  arise  under  this  Act ;  be  it  therefore  enacted, 
that  the  said  District  School  Committee  shall,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  they 
have  been  elected,  make  out  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expenditure  which  will  he 
requisite  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for  the  half-jear  ensuing  their  first  meedng, 
and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  estimate,  containing  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  the  several  items  <^  the  necessary  expenditure,  signed  by  their  secretary,  tb 
the  Town  Council  of  the  boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford  respectively ;  and 
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thftU  fWm  time  to  time  altenrardf,  as  and  irhen  the  said  Committee  shall  deem  it 
requisite,  make  and  transmit  similar  estimates,  in  respect  of  the  sums  mentioned 
therein,  as  being  required  for  the  same  purpose. 

64.  7^  Town  Council  to  make  and  coUect  a  School  Bate,  —  Upon  the  receipt  of 
such  estimate  the  Town  Council  of  the  boroughs  shall  distribute  the  amount 
thereof  among  the  several  parishes,  townships,  and  places  within  the  district 
which  comprises  such  borough,  or  in  which  it  is  contained,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  proportion  to  the  annual  value  of  the  property  therein  assessaUe  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  shall  make  and  enforce  such  and  the  like  precepts  and  orders  upon 
the  reactive  overseers,  or  churchwardens  and  overseers,  as  Uie  case  may  be,  of 
the  parishes,  townships,  and  places  within  the  said  district,  requiring  them  to  pay 
the  amount  therein  specified  out  of  the  poor  rate ;  or  to  make  a  separate  rate  for  the 
same,  to  be  termed  the  School  Rate,  as  the  Town  Council  may  now  do  in  respect 
of  any  borough  rate  authorised  to  be  raised  within  anjrsuch  borough;  and  all  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Mijesty, 
chapter  eighty-one,  now  in  force,  shall  be  applicable  to  every  school  rate  required 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  like  manner  as  by  the  said  Act  the  same  are 
applicable  to  a  borough  rate  or  watch  rate  therein  provided  for ;  and  in  respect 
of  such  part  of  any  parish  or  township  which  shall  be  within  the  said  borough 
while  the  residue  thereof  is  without  the  same,  such  of  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  oi  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty,  chapter  sixty  •five,  and 
those  oi  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred  and 
three,  as  apply  to  borough  rates  in  divided  parishes,  shall  apply  to  this  rate. 

65.  The  Rate  to  be  laid  not  to  exceed  Sixpence  in  the  Pound  annually. — No  greater 
amount  than  sixpence  in  the  pound  during  the  period  of  one  year,  upon  all  the 
rateable  property  within  the  said  borough,  shall  be  raised  by  the  Town  Council, 
whether  the  same  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate  or  be  levied  by  a  separate  rate. 

66.  The  Statute  12  jr  13  Vict  c  U.  extended  to  thie  Bate,  —The  said  school 
rate  may  be  collected  by  the  same  persons  as  are  employed  to  collect  the  poor 
rate,  with  proper  remuneration,  payable  as  in  respect  of  the  collection  of  the  lat* 
ter  rate^  and  the  collector  shall  be  entitled  and  subject  to  all  the  like  incidents, 
privileges,  and  liabilities  as  the  collector  of  the  poor  rate  is  or  may  be  from  time  to 
time  subject  to,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
reiffu  of  her  Miyestv,  chapter  fourteen,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  school  rate,  the 
colLsctor  thereof  being  empowered  to  make  complaint  and  conduct  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  the  arrears  of  this  ra'e  in  like  manner  as  the  over- 
seers uuerein  mentioned  are  empowered  thereby  to  recover  the  arrears  of  the 
poor  rate. 

67.  Appeal  against  the  School  Bate.  —  Any  person  rated  to  any  school  rate  may 
appeal  to  the  special  or  quarter  sessions  against  the  assessment  upon  him  in  all 
respects  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the  like  conditions  and  consequences  as  in 
the  case  of  an  appeal  against;  a  poor  rate,  and  the  recorder  or  justices,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  decide  the  said  ap- 
peal, and  to  deal  with  the  assessment  appealed  against,  as  he  or  they  respectively 
would  have  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  against  a  poor  rate,  and  all  costs  incurred  in 
such  appeal  by  the  respondent,  and  not  recovered  from  the  appellant,  or  ad- 
judged or  otherwise  awarded  to  be  paid  to  the  appellant,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  then  school  rate,  or,  if  it  shall  be  quashed,  out  of  the  borough  ftmd. 

68.  Anumnt  collected  to  be  paid  to  the  Treaturer  of  the  Borouyh.  —  The  amount 
paid  bv  the  overseers  upon  such  order  or  precept  out  of  the  poor  rate,  or  col- 
lected m  respect  of  the  school  rate,  shall  be  paid  over,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Town  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
borough,  and  shall  be  credited  by  him  to  a  distinct  and  separate  account,  to  be 
entitled  '*  The  School  Rate  Account,"  in  which  account  shall  also  be  entered  all 
payments  made  by  such  treasurer  out  of  the  said  fund  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act ;  and  the  securities  heretofore  or  hereafter  to  be  given  by  and  on  account  of 
the  said  treasurer  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  extend  to 
this  account  and  the  monies  paid  to  him  and  by  him  in  reference  to  the  school 
rate,  unless  the  sureties  of  such  treasurer  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Town 
Council,  within  six  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  that  they  will  not  be 
answerable  for  this  additional  responsibility,  and  thereupon  the  Town  Council 
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may  require  their  treasurer  to  find  other  security  in  respeot  of  this  pariicalair 
fund. 

69.  Any  Rate-payer  may  require  his  Mate  to  be  appropriated  to  a  particular  SchooL 
—  Proviso.  —  Any  person  who  shall  have  paid  a  school  rate  may,  within  three 
months  after  the  same  shall  have  been  made,  apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  said 
Pistrict  School  Committee  to  have  the  amount  of  his  rate  appropriated  in  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  some  particular  school  or  class  of 
schools  in  union  with  the  said  Committee  which  he  may  specify,  and  the  said 
secretary,  upon  the  production  of  the  receipt  for  the  payment  of  the  said  rate, 
shall  then  enter  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  said  Committee,  the 
name  of  the  applicant,  the  amount  of  the  rate  paid  by  him,  and  the  name  of  the 
school  or  class  of  schools  to  which  he  shall  have  desired  that  the  same  shall  be 
appropriated  ;  and  the  said  Committee  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  direct  that  the 
amount  of  the  rates  from  time  to  time  thus  appropriated  by  the  rate-payers  shall  be 
applied  in  conformity  with  such  appropriations  :  Prorided  that  if  the  amount  so  ^pr 
propriated  shall  exceed  the  amount  required  or  reasonably  expected  to  be  required 
in  respect  of  the  school  or  class  of  schools  to  which  it  shall  have  been  ap- 
propriated, the  surplus  may  be  applied  generally  for  purposes  of  this  Act 

70.  School  Committee  to  certify  to  the  Town  Council  the  Amounts  required  for 
Payment  —  The  said  District  School  Committee  shall  certify  such  accounts  of 
expenditure  as  from  time  to  time  they  shall  have  incurred  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  the  Town  Council  for  payment,  and  the  said  Council 
shall  charge  the  same  to  the  School  Rate  Account,  and  transmit  orders  upon  the 
treasurer  of  the  borough  for  the  payment  of  the  same  to  the  said  District  School 
Committee,  who  shall  deliver  such  orders  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  payments 
shall  be  due ;  and  the  said  Committee  shall  keep  accurate  accounts,  in  proper 
ledgers,  of  the  sums  of  money  from  time  to  time  so  paid,  and  of  all  their  pecuniary 
transactions,  under  proper  heads. 

71.  Committee^  Ledgers  open  to  the  Inspection  of  the  Members  of  the  Town 
Council  and  Rate^payers.  —  Every  such  ledger  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
any  member  of  the  Town  Council  at  any  reasonable  time  in  the  day,  except  when 
the  District  School  Committee  shall  be  sitting,  and  to  any  rate-payer  assessed  to 
the  said  school  rate  who  shall  not  be  in  arrcar  in  respect  of  the  then  current  rate, 
for  the  space  of  two  weeks  af.er  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas  Day  in  each  year, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  forenoon  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
every  person  assessed  to  the  said  rate  shall  have  the  like  authority  to  inspect  the 
same,  and  demand  or  take  cc^ies  thereof,  as  any  person  assessed  to  the  poor  rate 
now  by  law  possesses  in  respect  of  such  rate. 

7S.  Financial  Statements  to  be  prepared  annually.  —  The  said  District  School 
Committee  shall,  at  Michaelmas,  in  every  year,  call  upon  the  treasurer  of  the 
borough  to  supply  them  with  an  account  of  the  monies  received  by  him  during 
the  year  then  last  past,  and  of  his  payments  on  account  of  the  school  rate,  with  a 
statement  of  the  balance  in  his  hands  ;  and  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  and  made  out 
an  accurate  financial  statement  and  balance  sheet  of  the  r4;«.eipts  and  expenditure 
in  respect  of  the  school  rate  during  such  year,  and  shall  submit  the  same,  signed 
by  their  chairman  or  vice-chairman,  and  eountersigned  by  their  secretary,  to  the 
officer  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  borough  for  examination,  with  the 
ledgers  and  accounts  of  the  said  Committee  ;  and  a^r  the  same  shall  have  been 
corrected  by  him,  if  necessary,  and  approved  of,  such  approval  being  testified  by 
his  signature  to  the  said  balance  sheet,  the  said  Committee  shall  cause  the  same, 
or  an  abstract  thereof,  approved  of  by  the  said  auditor,  in  like  manner,  to  be  pub- 
lished forthwith  in  such  newspapers  circulating  within  the  borough  as  they  may 
think  proper. 

0      Extension  of  Schoailsy  Repairs  of  existing  Schools. 

73.  Repairs  of  an  existing  School  in  Union  may  be  aided  by  the  Town  Council. — 
If  the  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors  of  any  School  admitted  into  union  shall 
make  application  in  writing  to  the  District  School  Committee  with  which  it  is  in 
union  for  aid  towards  the  necessary  repair  of  the  schoolroom,  or  the  buildings 
and  the  appurtenances  belonging  to  the  school,  and  shall  set  forth  that  without 
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such  aid  the  necessary  repair  cannot  be  effected,  and  if  such  application  be  signed^ 
by  one  of  her  Majesty's  or  the  Local  Inspector  irbo  shall  have  inspected  the  said 
School,  testifying  to  the  necessity  of  such  repair,  the  said  Committee  may,  if  they 
think  proper,  cause  a  specification  and  estimate  of  the  requisite  repair  to  be  drawn 
np  by  some  competent  person  ;  and  if  ou  due  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
funds  at  their  disposal,  with  reference  to  the  other  demands  then  chargeable 
thereon  under  the  prorisions  of  this  Act,  the  said  Committee  shall  deem  it  right 
to  entertain  the  application  wholly  or  in  part,  they  may  either  advance  the  amount 
to  the  said  trustees,  managers,  or  proprietors,  or  may  cause  the  requisite  repairs  to 
be  done  under  their  own  direction  and  superintendence  ;  and  all  such  money  so 
expended  in  the  repair  of  any  such  School  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  fund  herein 
authorized  to  be  raised. 

74.  Sunday  School  Booms  map  be  rendered  applicable  to  permanent  Day 
Scha^s. — Proviso, — For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  amount  of  school  accommo- 
dation in  the  said  boroughs,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees,  managers,  or  pro- 
prietors of  any  schoolrooms  or  other  buildings  used  on  Sundays,  or  occasionally 
only,  for  the  purposes  of  education  within  the  said  district,  to  apply,  in  writing 
under  the  hands  of  the  major  part  of  them,  to  the  District  School  Committee  for  aid 
to  enable  them  to  open  such  rooms  or  buildings  as  Schools  on  other  days  in  the 
week  ;  and  the  said  School  Committee  may  thereupon,  if  they  deem  fit,  and  if  the 
state  of  the  funds  raised  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  after  due  allowance  shall 
have  been  made  for  all  previously  existing  charges  thereon  and  liabilities  then  in* 
curred,will  enable  them  so  to  do,  grant  such  aid ;  and  when  the  same  shall  have  been 
so  granted,  and  the  said  premises  shall  be  opened  as  a  permanent  Day  School, 
such  Day  School  shall  forthwith  become  in  union  with  the  said  Committee  and 
a  free  Day  School  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  subject  however  to  all  the 
conditions,  Tegpilations,  and  qualifications  herein  prescribed  with  reference  to 
Schools  to  be  admitted  into  union  :  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
in  any  respect  Airther  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  said  School,  or  with 
the  Sunday  School  previously  held  therein,  or  confer  any  additional  advantage 
thereon. 

Provision  to  establish  New  Schods, 

*.  75.  Provision  for  the  Establishment  of  New  Schools.  —  The  District  School  Com 
mittee  shall  from  time  to  time,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Inspectors,  as  well  as 
her  Majesty's  as  local,  examine  the  district  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  school 
accommodation  therein,  and  ascertain  how  far  it  is  sufficient ;  and  when  they  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  in  any  part  of  the  said  district  there  is  no  School  which  is  readily 
accessible  to  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  such  part,  or  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiency 
of  school  room  available  to  them  therein,  they  shall  cause  a  report  to  be  drawn 
up  upon  the  subject,  setting  forth  the  amount  of  the  population  within  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  district  to  which  the  report  applies,  a  list  and  description  of  the 
several  Schools  in  or  near  to  it,  and  the  amount  of  the  additional  school  accommo- 
dation which  may  appear  to  be  requisite,  and  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  report  to 
be  advertised  in  such  newspapers  circulating  within  the  said  district  as  they  may 
think  proper. 

76.  Committee  may  provide  New  Schools^  unless  Notice  be  given  of  Provision  by 
private  Persons. —  If,  within  the  space  of  sixty  days  from  the  latest  day  when  such 
report  shall  be  so  advertised,  the  said  District  School  Committee  shall  receive  a 
notice  in  writing,  according  to  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  (C)  hereunto  an- 
nexed, specifying  the  intention  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  such  notice  to  procure 
the  erection  or  establishment,  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  of 
such  School  as  shall  be  required,  and  as  would  be  admissible  into  union  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  of  their  intention  to  apply  for  its  admission  into  union, 
then  the  said  Committee  shall  not  take  any  step  for  the  providing  of  ftny  such  ad- 
ditional School  pendinff  the  term  of  six  months  ;  but  if  at  the  end  of  such  term  of 
sixty  days  no  such  notice  shall  have  been  received,  or  if,  at  the  end  of  six  months 
after  such  notice,  the  School  shall  not  have  been  erected  or  established,  or  shall 
not  be  in  the  course  of  erection  or  establishment,  the  said  Committee  shall  procure 
the  additional  accommodation  which  such  Committee  shall  deem  necessary,  and 
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g|»U  giye  aotioe  bj  an  adTertiMment  in  loeh  new^papert  circahting  within  tlw 
nid  district  as  they  may  think  proper  of  their  intention  so  to  da 

77.  After  the  Dtttnet  CammiUee  have  gwen  Notice  theff  ehaU  j^oeure  Site  amdJU 
up  SchogL^-^  Provieo :  Enrobneni  m  Chancery  not  reqmeite. — 'Provieo/  Par  the 
"iande  Ciaiaee  ConeoUdation  Aet-^  The  said  IHstrict  School  Committee  shall,  after 
haying  given  such  last-mentioned  notice,  with  all  conyenient  speed,  regard  being 
had  to  the  state  of  the  Amds  which  can  be  acquired  under  the  proyisions  of  this 
Act,  and  the  liabilities  to  which  the  same  shall  be  then  snlgect,  procure  a  site  for  a 
new  school,  or  a  building  to  be  conyerted  to  such  purpose,  within  the  part  of  the 
district  to  which  the  report  aforesaid  shall  apply,  and  shall  erect  upon  such  site, 
or  adapt  and  fit  up  (as  the  case  may  be)  premises  for  a  School  for  the  said  part  of 
the  district,  which  site  or  building  shall  be  conyeyed  to  and  yesled  in  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and^burgesaes  of  the  borough  comprising  the  district  or  in  whieh  it  ia 
contained  (aa  the  case  may  beX  as  other  property  of  the  borough :  Proyided  that 
no  enrolment  in  Chancery  of  the  conyeyance  of  such  property  shall  be  requisite ; 
and  proyided  also  that  **  The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  AiA,  1845,"  except  the 
parts  and  enaotmentB  of  that  act  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and  taking  of  land* 
otherwise  than  by  agreement,  and  with  respect  to  the  recoyery  of  forfotnresy 
penalties,  and  costs,  shall,  in  as  fitf  as  the  same  shall  be  oonsistent  with  this  Act,  be 
mcorporated  herewith. 

78*  How  Coet  to  bepromdetL — The  cost  <tf  providing  such  last-mentioaed  School, 
and  of  the  furnishing  and  fitting  up  thereof  shall  be  charged  upon  the  fund  herein 
authorised  to  be  raised. 

79.  Sanction  of  the  Committee  qf  Council  re^utreii— Provided  neyertheless,  that 
no  land  shall  be  purchased  for  such  School,  nor  any  School  shall  be  so  erected  or 
provided,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  ex- 
pressed by  a  resolution  to  be  passed  by  them,  and  until  a  copy  thereof^  under  the 
hand  of  &eir  secretary,  or  some  other  officer  of  such  Committee,  on  their  behalf^ 
be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  said  District  School  Committeei 
'  80.  Committee  of  Management  of  the  New  School  to  be  elected  by  the  Diatriot 
^School  Committee. — The  School  so  to  be  provided  shall,  subject  to  souch  control  aa 
hereinafter  mentioned,  be  managed  by  a  Committee  of  Management,  consisting  of 
ftfteen  persons,  to  be  elected  by  the  said  District  School  Committee,  as  managers 
of  such  School,  out  of  the  persons  qualified  as  hereinafter  prescribed. 
\'  81.  QueUification  of  the  Managere  of  New  School — Every  person  who  shall  be 
at  the  time  of  the  election  assessed  to  the  poor  rate  within  the  district  comprising 
such  borough  upon  property  whose  rateable  value  is  not  under  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  and  who  shall  not  be  a  person  in  holy  orders,  or  minister  or  preacher  of 
religion,  shall  be  qualified  to  be  a  manager  of  the  School  to  be  so  provide  aa 
aforesaid,  upon  such  report  of  the  said  District  School  Committee,  so  long  as  he 
shall  continue  to  be  so  assessed,  but  no  longer. 

82.  Ifoio  Committee  of  Management  to  be  renewed,  —  Provieo  for  oeeaeional 
Vacanciee, — At  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  the  first  election  of  such  managers, 
five,  or  if  there  be  any  vacancies,  such  a  number  only  as  may  be  requisite  to  make 
up  with  the  vacancies  the  number  of  five  managers,  to  be  determined  by  ballot 
among  themselves,  unless  they  shall  otherwise  agree,  shall  tiien  go  out  of  office ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  five  of  the  remaining  number  of  the  managera 
originally  elected,  to  be  determined  in  like  manner,  shtdl  go  out  of  office ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  the  remainder  of  the  persons  originally  elected  shall  go 
out  of  office ;  and  their  places  shall,  in  each  instance,  be  supplied  by  thg  said  Dis»^ 
trict  School  Committee,  who  shall  elect  the  same  numSer  of  persons  to  supply  the 
vacancies ;  and  thenceforward  a  third  part  of  the  managers  (those  who  shall  have 
been  longest  in  office  being  selected)  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  every  subsequent 
year,  and  their  places  shall  be  supplied  in  like  manner :  Provided,  that  when  any 
vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  Committee  of  Management  by  death,  resignation,  or 
disqualificatiqn,  such  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  either  on  the  occasion  of  the 
vacancy,  or  at  the  time  of  the  annual  election,  but  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that 
any  distinction  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  the  vacancies  supplied. 

83.  Provision  for  Default  of  Election. — No  default  of  election  or  vacancy  shall 
prevent  the  remaining  membm  of  the  Committee  of  Management  from  acting  as 
tdHy  as  though  their  number  were  complete,  until  a  valid  election  take  place,  or 
the  vacancy  be  supplied. 
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84.  ne  Cdmmiitee  of  Management  io  ehoote  a  Chairman  —Caetmg  vote. — Saoh 
Committee  of  Management  ahall,  at  their  meeting  after  each  annnal  electi<Hi» 
chooee  some  one  of  themselvet  to  be  a  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  in  the 
case  of^any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  chairman  during  the  year,  elect  another  to 
fill  the  office  for  the  residue  of  the  year,  which  chairman,  or  some  other  member, 
presiding  at  any  meeting,  shall,  in  all  questions  -where  there  shall  be  an  equality 
of  Yotes  of  the  members  voting  thereon,  haye  a  second  as  a  casting  Tote. 

85.  The  Committee  of  Management  to  meUte  Regulations  for  the  School^  enbject  to 
eontroi  of  District  Scnool  Conimtitee.— Subject  to  any  general  regulations  fWmi 
time  to  time  issued  by  the  said  District  School  Committee,  the  said  Committee  of 
Management  shall  have  the  entire  control  and  superintendence  of  such  School, 
shall  elect  or  remove  the  teacher  or  teachers  thereof,  shall  determine  the  hours  of 
attendance  at  School,  the  books  to  be  resd,  and  the  course  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline to  be  obserred  therein,  and  all  other  matters  iqp»pertaining  thereto. 

86.  Prouieion  for  the  daily  readinp  of  the  Hotg  ScrijttKree  therein, — ^Prorided 
that  in  erery  such  School  tiie  readmg  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  authorized 
Tersion  shall  always  be  provided  for  as  part  of  the  daily  instruction  of  the 
scholars,  butjio  diBtinctive  religious  creed,  catechism,  or  formulary  shall  be  taught 
therein;  and  the  same  regulalions  shall  be  duly  observed  in  respect  of  the  attend- 
ance at  Sunday  School^  or  places  of  worship,  as  are  hereinbefore  provided  in 
regard  to  other  Schools  admitted  into  union  with  the  said  District  School  Com- 
mittee. 

87.  Inspection  of  Schools* — Every  such  School  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  her  Mf^es^s  Inspector,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Committee  of  Council 
shall  prescribe,  and  shall  be  a  free  school,  and  shall  be  in  union  with  the  said 
District  School  C<mmiittee  fbr  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions,  regulations,  and  qualifications  provided  in  respect  of  Schools  in  union 
with  the  said  Committee. 

88.  Managers  to  receive  Snhseriptume  and  Pagmente,  and  are  required  to  support 
and  maintain  the  School. — The  managers  of  every  such  School  shall  receive  all 
subscriptions  and  payments  a|^nt>priated  thereto,  and  shall  out  of  them  pay  and 
disburse  the  charges  and  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  the  said  School,  and  shall 
keep  the  school  buildings  and  its  furniture  in  good  repair,  order,  and  condition^ 
and  the  requisite  books  and  apparatus  adequately  supplied. 

89.  School  Committee  may  guarantee  Teachert?  Salaries  thereout  for  a  ttmCf  and 
supply  the  Managers  with  all  Funds  required  for  the  discharge  of  their  Duties.  — 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  said  District  School  Committee,  the  said  Com- 
mittee of  Management  shall  receive  out  of  the  fimd  herein  authorized  to  be  raised 
such  amount,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  not  exceeding  one  year  in  the  whole, 
as  the  said  District  School  Committee  fthall  think  proper,  towards  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  of  the  School  thus  provided,  and  towards  any  charges  necessarily 
incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  the  said  School,  over  and  above  tiie  school  fees 
payable  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  and  other  receipts,  and  shall  certify  such 
amount  to  the  Town  Council,  for  payment  thereof,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

90.  Town  Council  may  sell  or  let  any  School  becoming  unnecessary,  or  may 

exchange  it  for  other  Premises If  any  School  thus  provided  should  wholly  cease 

to  be-  required,  or  any  portion  of  the  premises  belonging  thereto  should  be  either 
permanentiy  or  for  a  time  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  School,  the  Town 
Council  may,  upon  iq;>plication  from  the  District  School  Committee,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Comniittee  of  Council,  sell  or  let  the  same,  and  apply  tiie  purchase 
money,  or  the  rents  arising  from  the  letting  thereof,  in  aid  of  th^  ftmd  raised 
under  the  autiiority  of  this  Act,  and  the  said  Town  Council  may  at  any  time^ 
upon  like  application  and  with  the  like  consent,  exchange  the  School,  or  any  part 
of  the  premises  belonging  thereto,  for  other  premises,  to  be  held  for  the  same 
purposes,  and  may  give  or  receive  any  requisite  sum  of  money  for  equality  of 
exchange. 

InformaHon  as  to  Pauper  Children^ 

91.  Clerks  to  Guardians  to  send  jLists  of  Poor  Children  not  receiving  Education. — r 
For  the  purpose  of  extending  the  benefits  of  education  among  the  poor  of  the  said 
boroughs  respectively,  the  clerks  to  the  Boards  of  Goaraaas  authoriaed  to 
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administer  relief  to  the  poor  within  the  respeetive  districts,  shall,  at  the  en  j  of 
each  quarter  of  a  year,  report,  in  writing,  to  the  District  School  Committee  the 
names  and  places  of  ahode  of  sach  poor  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twelve  jrears  resident  within  the  said  district,  who  are  not  attending  any  school, 
and  who  themselves,  or  whose  parents  or  guardians,  are  in  the  receipt  of  out-door 
relief ;  and  the  guardians  of  the  union  or  township  respectively  may  require  such 
child  to  attend  some  School  in  sach  district,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulationi 
as  the  Poor  Law  Board  shall  issue  in  the  matter. 


Appeal, 

92.  Clause  of  Appeal. — Where  any  person  shall  be  aggrieved  in  respect  of  any 
matter  herein  contained,  for  which  no  remedy  is  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act, 
such  person  may  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Borough  or  the  County,  as 
the  case  may  be,  wherein  the  matter  of  snch  grievance  shall  arise;  and  such 
Appeal  shall  be  therein  heard  and  determined  by  the  said  Court,  with  the  like 
incidents  and  consequences,  and  the  like  liability  of  the  respective  parties  of  such 
Appeal  to  the  payment  of  costs,  as  in  the  case  of  appeals  against  poor  rates : 
Provided  that  the  appellant  shall  give  to  the  respondent  notice  in  writing  of  the 
matter  complained  of^  such  time  before  the  hearing  of  the  Appeal  as  is  required 
by  the  practice  of  the  Sessions  in  respect  of  notice  of  trial  before  the  hearing  of 
appeals  thereat. 

Interpretation  of  Wordt. 

93.  Interpretation  of  Wordt :  **  Tnutee"^The  word  **  Trustee"  shall  signify 
any  person  in  whom  is  vested,  by  deed  or  other  legal  instrument,  the  manage- 
ment of  any  School,  whether  he  do  or  do  not  also  hold  the  legal  estate  ther^ ; 

^Manager** — The  word  **  Manager^  shall  signify  the  person  who  in  like 
manner  has  actually  the  management  of  any  School,  whether  duly  appointed 
to  such  management  or  not,  and  though  the  legal  estate  of  the  School  may  be 
in  some  other  person  or  persons  ; 

*^ Proprietor" — The  word  "  Proprietor"  shall  signify  every  person  who  shall  at 
his  own  charge  have  erected,  fitted  up,  or  procured  any  School,  or  shall  support 
and  maintain  the  same  solely  or  jointly  with  others,  or  shall  be  reputed  to  be 
the  owner  thereof; 

"  Committee  of  Council  on  Education** — The  words  **  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  "  shall  mean  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
or  other  persons  or  minister  for  the  time  being  appointed  to  superintend  the 
application  of  any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
public  education ; 

**Her  Majestjfs  Inspector** — The  words  "her  Majesty's  Inspector*'  shall  mean 
-an  Inspector  of  Schools  appointed  by  her  Majesty  or  her  successors  to  visit 
Schools  aided  by  public  money. 

94.  Application  of  theWords  "  Trustees,**  *' Managers,**  or  **  Proprietors**— in  re- 
ference to  the  words  "Trustees,"  "  Managers'*  or  **  Proprietors,"  as  used  herein, 
the  acts  of  the  trustees  where  there  are  any  such,  the  acts  of  the  managers  where 
there  are  no  trustees  as  herein  defined,  and  the  acts  of  the  proprietors  where  there 
are  no  such  trustees  or  managers,  shall  be  taken  to  be  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act 

95.  WJiat  is  meant  by  **  Committee  of  Council" — Whenever  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  the  approval,  assent,  «or  verification  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion is  required  to  any  act,  reguhitioa,  scheme,  fact  or  document,  a  certificate  of 
such  approval,  assent,  or  verification,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  said  Committee  of  Council,  or  some  other  officer  of  such  Oanunittee  on  their 
behalf,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  of  such  approval,  assent,  or  verificatiofn, 
in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  elsewhere,  unless  evidence  be  given  to  con- 
travene the  same. 

96.  Provision  for  the  Cessation  of  the  Committee  of  Council — If  hereafter  the  said 
Committee  of  Council  on  Edpcation  shall  cease  to  act,  but  some  other  Board  or 
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tome  Minister  shall  be  appointed  for  the  saperintendence,  gaidance,  or  control  of 
public  education  in  EngUmd,  all  the  powers  and  authorities  herein  conferred  upon 
such  Committee  of  Council  shall  be  vested  in  such  Board  or  Minister ;  and  if  no 
other  Board  or  Minister  shall  be  so  appointed,  then  the  san^e  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  for  the  time  being. 

97.  Name  of  the  Act  —  In  all  documents,  instruments,  forms,  and  proceedings, 
and  on  every  occasion  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  **  The  Manchester  and  Salfor4 
Education  Act,  18&2." 


The  SCHEDULES  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Act. 


SCHEDULE  (A.) 
Form  of  Application  for  Admission  into  Union, 

To  THE  Mamchebtbr  [ot  Salfokd]  District  School  Cohmitteb. 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  the  major  part  of  the 
Trustees  [Managers  or  Proprietors]  of  the  School,  situated 

at  within  the  Manchester  [or  Salford]  School  District, 

and  established  for  the  Education  of  Children  belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
[^or  the  Wesleyan  Congregation,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or — here  describe 
the  denomination  of  the  School']^  do  hereby  make  application  to  the  said  District 
School  Committee  of  the  Borough  of  Manchester  [or  Salford],  to  be  united  with 
the  said  Committee  for  the  purposes  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Education 
Act,  1852,  and  undertake  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  and  regulations  prescribed 
and  required  by  that  Act,  in  the  event  of  the  said  School  being  admitted  into' 
Union  ;  and  we  do  hereby  declare  that  the  average  number  of  the  children  who 
have  been  attending  the  Sciiool  aforesaid,  during  the  period  of  twelve  months  next 
preceding  the  date  hereof  has  been  [state  the  number  according' to  the  seres^  and 
ifte  number  of  boys  above  and^  under  six  years  of  age'],  and  that  the  said  School  is" 
capable  of  accommodating  [  ]  children  and  no  more,  allowing  at  least  six 

square  feet  to  each  child ;  and  we  do  hereby  forward  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
merit,  bearing  date  the  day  of  awarded  by  the 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to  Mr.  [C.  D.]  the  present  teacher  of  the 
said  School,  [or  a  certificate  of  the  competency  of  Mr.  [C.  D.]  the  present  teacher 
of  the  said  School,  to  teach  the  scholars  therein,  bearing  date  the  day 

of      •  ,  and  granted  to  him  by  [A.  B]  Her  Majesty's  Inspector, 

or  by  Mr.  one  of  the  Local  Inspectors  of  the  said 

District] 

As  witness  our  hands,  this  day  of  18 


Witness  to  the  Signatures 
of  the  parties  here  mentioned, 

of  [High  Street']^  Manchester. 


The  major  part  of  the 
l^stees    [Managers, 
^or  Proprietors]  of  the 
[  ]  School 
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SCHEDULE  (B.) 

p 

CerHfieaU  oMtothe  Inttructiim  in  lAc  School 

To  THB   HAKCHB8TKR   [OT  SiiLFORD]   DISTRICT  COMMITTBX. 

The  nnderngned,  being  the  principal  [or  only  teacher  of  the 
School,  aitoated  at  in  the  Borough  of  Manchester  {or  Salfi>rd, 

or  in  the  township  of  ]  being  in  union  with  ^e  District 

School  Committee  of  the  Borongh  of  llanchester  [or^Salford],  doth  hereby  certify 
that  the  general  Instruction  in  the  said  School  includes  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, Enfflish  grammar,  English  history,  and  the  elements  of  geography  [where 
the  School  is  for  girU,  must  be  added,  and  plain  needlework.] 

Signed  this  day  of  18 

[C.  D.],  Principal  [or  only]  teacher  of  the  said  School. 

I,  [A.  B.]  Her  Majestjr's  [or  Local]  Inspector  of  Schools,  haring  re- 
cently inspected  the  aboTC-mentioned  School,  do  hereby  countersign  the  above 
certificate  in  testimony  of  my  concurrence  therein. 

This  day  of  18 

[A.  B.],  Inspector. 


SCHEDULE  (C.) 

tiel  of  Scholare  to  be  paid  for,  and  Certificaie  qfdne  Obeervamce  of  the  CondtHcm 

of  Cfnioiu 

To    THB    SbCRBTART   OF    TRB    MaMCHESTEB  X"""  SaLFOBD]    DUTBICr   SCHOOXi 

Committee. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  the  mijor  part  of  the  Trustees  [Managers, 
or  Propri^ors,  tu  the  ca$e  suzy  be^  of  the  School,  situated 

at  which  hath  been  united  with  the  Manchester  [or 

Salford]  District  School  Committee,  do  hereby  set  forth  the  list  of  the  sereral 
scholars  who  have  attended  the  said  School  during  the  quarter  of  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  day  of  last,*  according  to  the  Schedule 
hereunto  annexed,  and  the  number  of  weeks,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
**  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Act,  1852,**  during  which  such  scholars  have 
attended  the  said  School ;  and  we  daim  the  sum  of  in  respect  of 
boys  above  the  age  of  six,  and  the  said  sum  of  in  respect  of 
^Is,  and  the  sum  of  in  respect  of  boys,  under  the  age  of  tax. 
And  we  do  hereby  certify,  that  all  ihe  conditions  required  to  be  per&rmed  by 
leaeon  of  the  Union  of  the  said  School  with  the  said  District  School  Committee, 
have  been  strictly  observed  during  the  past  quarter. 
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SCHEDULE: — List  of  Scholabb,  and  Periods  of  Attbhdancb. 


BOYS  ABOVE  SIX. 

Name. 

• 

Place  of  Abode. 

No.  of  Weeks 

Sam  due. 

• 

GIRTX 

BOYS  UNDER  SIX. 

Total  claimed     -    - 

As  witness  oar  hands,  this 


day  of 


18    . 


Cootttersigned  by 


Teacher  of  the  said  School 


The  major  part  of  the 
Trustees  [MaDi«ers, 
or  Proprietors]  of  the 
[  ]  School. 
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SCHEDULE  (D.) 

Form  of  Abstract  of  Account  to  be  rendered  to  the  District  Committee, 

The  Managers  [Trustees,  or  Proprietors]  of  the  National  [Britisli  and  Foreign, 
Wesley  an,  Roman  Catholic,  &c]  School  [or  Schools],  situate  in  [George  Street'if 
Manchester  [or  SalfordJ, 

In  account  with 
The  Treasurer  of  the  Manchester  [or  Salford]  District  School  Committee, 

[February^  18         ]. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 

d. 

Db. 

" 

Cb. 

To  Balance  in  hand,  as  per) 

By  Incidental  Expenses 

Account  rendered  Fehruary  > 

„   Principal  Teachers 

[18     .]                            ^        ) 

„   Assistant  Teachers 

^  Total     Amount    received^ 

„   Balance  in  hand 

from    the  District  School 

Committee  during  the  year  » 

• 

ending      December     31st 

- 

[18     ]                                    J 

£ 

£ 

■ 

SCHEDULE  (E.) 
Notice  of  Intention  to  establish  SchooL 


To  THE  Manchesteb  [or  Salford]  District  School  Commttteb. 

Whereas  you  have,  on  the  day  of  last,  caused  a 

Report  upon  the  state  of  the  Schools  in  a  certain  part  of  the  School  District  of  the 
Borough  of  Manchester  [or  Salford],  described  to  he  adver- 

tised  in  a  certain  Newspaper,  termed  the  circulating 

in  the  said  Borough,  and  have  expressed  your  opinion  that  additional  school  ac- 
commodation is  required  for  the  said  part  of  the  Borough  so  described  as  aforesaid: 
Now  we,  whose  names  and  places  of  abode  are  hereunder  written,  do  give  you 
Notice,  that  we  intend,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  procure  and  establish  a  School 
for  the  said  part  of  the  District  so  described  by  you  as  aforesaid,  which  School  will, 
when  completed  and  established,  afford  adequate  accommodation  for  such  part ; 
and  we  do  hereby  describe  the  object  of  the  School,  and  the  nature  and  course  of 
Education  and  Instruction  proposed  for  such  School,  to  be  as  follows,  that  is  to  say 
[here  describe  the  same']  ;  and  we  propose  that  the  said  School  shall  be  such  as  can 
be  admitted  into  union  with  the  Manchester  [or  Salford]  District  School  Com- 
mittee, according  to  the  proyisions  of  the  **  Manchester  and  Salford  Education 
Act,  1852,'*  and  we  intend  to  make  application  that  the  same,  when  completed  and 
established,  may  be  received  into  union  with  such  Committee. 

We  do  therefore  require  you  to  abstain  from  taking  any  step  for  procuring  any 
additional  School  accommodation  in  the  aforesaid  part  of  the  said  District,  accord- 
ing to  your  Report,  until  the  expiration  of  six  calendar  months  from  the  date  hereof. 
As  witness  our  hands,  this  day  of  18 


A.  B.  of 
C.  D.  of 
E.  F.  of  r 


Street! 
Road] 

] 


\  I 
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Tasle  No.  L 

Tablb  bhowimo  the  Sources  frox  which  the  Income  of  Sixty-three 
Public  Schools  in  the  Borough  of  Manchester  was  derived  in  the 
Year  1850. 


• 

Beligious  Denominations,  Ac. 
to  which  the  Scholars  belong. 

In<wme  of  the  School  during  the  year  1850 
ih'om  the  undermentioned  sources. 

Number  of 

Schools 

respecting 

which  the 

Return  as  to 

Income  is 

made. 

Permanent 
Endowment. 

Voluntary 
Contributions. 

Grants  from 
Government 

Rates  or 
Asseisments. 

ParmenU 
by  Scholars. 

• 

i 

9 
<^ 

£ 

436 
56 

m 

23 
154 

Total. 

• 

m 

1 

Scholars. 

Charch  of  England 

Wesleyan  -           -           - 

Independent 

English  Presbyterian 

Unitarian  -            -           - 

Scotch  Sessional     - 

Free  Charch 

Society  of  Friends  - 

New  Jerusalem  Church 

Roman  Catholic     - 

Jews          ... 

Britiiih  and  Foreign  Society 

Unsectarian 

Free  Grammar  School 

£ 
546 

* 

• 

91 
3,048 

£ 
1,186 
97 
215 

320 
57 

72 

31 

264 

160 

15 

818 

£ 

105 

118 

162 

90 
86 

£ 

96 
96 

£ 
1,910 
302 
379 
144 
263 
138 

73 
333 
247 

18 
351 
233 

£ 

4,183 
573 
594 
144 
745 
195 

145 
454 
534 
178 
606 
1,238 
3,048 

29 

4 
5 
1 
3 
2 

1 

I 
7 

1 
4 
4 
1 

4,769 
632 
795 
103 
479 
161 

220 

395 

1,427 

60 

858 
1,247 

402 

Total 

3,685 

3,235 

561 

4,391 

669 

12,637 

63 

11,548 
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Public  Education 

AS  AFFEaED  BY  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

FBOM  1880  TO  1847; 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIYE    DOCUMENTS^    AND    APPENDICESL 
BY   SIR   JAMES    KAY   SHUTTLEWORTH,    BART. 


COMTBMTS* 

Pabt 
I.  Recbnt  Measures  for  the  Promotion  of  Edaeation  in  Great  Britain.  —  A 

Defence  of  the  PoUcy  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Administration,  as  embodied 
in  the  Order  in  Cooncil,  and  Minates  of  1839.  Published  immediately 
after  the  Session  of  ParUament  in  that  Year. 
II.  An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Tsainiko  College  at  Batteb- 
SEA ;  founded  to  illustrate  the  intention  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Goyemment, 
in  submitting  to  Parliament  the  Minates  of  1839.  Reports,  dated  January^ 
1841,  and  December,  1843. 

III.  An  Account  of  the  Norwood  School  of  Inpustrt,  as  organised  to  exem- 

plify the  Plan  of  conducting  Elementary  Schools  by  Pupil  Teachers, 
from  Reports  dated  May,  1839. 

IV.  The  School,  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,  the  State,  and  the  Con- 

gregation.   Published  during  the  Session  of  Parliament  in  1847,  to  ex- 
plain the  Minutes  of  1846-7,  in  Lord  John  Russell's  Administration. 
V.  Papers  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,  and  of  the  Coloured  Races, 
showing  the  Influence  of  Schools  of  Industry  on  the  Improvement  of  de- 
graded Classes. 
VI.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Construction  and  Ventilation  of  Schools,  and  as  to  their 

Organisation  and  Methods  of  Instruction  ;  extracted  from  Minutes. 
Appendices  :  — 

Orders  in  Council,  dated  1 0th  April,  1839  ;  3rd  June,  1839 ;  10th  August, 
1840 ;  23rd  NoTember,  1843. 

Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  dated  13th  April,  1839 ; 
24th  September,  1839;  3rd  December,  1839;  4th  January,  1840  ;  15th 
July,  1840 ;  22nd  November,  1843  ;  16th  January,  1844 ;  25th  August, 
1846  ;  21st  December,  1846.  Supplementary  Official  Letters,  1847.  Mi- 
nute, 28th  June,  1847  ;  I2th  May,  1846  ;  10th  July,  1847.  Explanatory 
Letter,  lOth  July,  1847.  Minute,  18th  December,  1847.  Explanatory 
Circular.    Further  Minute,  18th  December,  1847. 

Instructions  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  dated  December,  1843  ; 
August,  1844  ;  5th  February,  1848.  Scheme  of  Periodical  Inspection, 
December,  1843.  Report  of  Deputation  of  Free  Church  as  to  Adminis- 
tration of  Parliamentary  Grant  in  Scotland.  Education  Clauses  of  a  Bill 
for  regulating  the  Employment  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  in  Fac- 
tories, and  for  the  better  Education  of  Children  in  Factory  Districts, 
1st  May,  1843,  6  Victoria. 


H.B.  This  Work  win  be  printed  imifoniily  with  that  now  published. 


